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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Author's  residence  in  various  homes  of  the 
Southern  States,  has  afforded  her  o{>portumties  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  traits  of  character,  and 
domestic  manners,  not  often  exhibited  to  the  passing 
tooriat  In  narrating  her  personal  experience,  she 
wishes  her  book  to  be  regarded  as  a  contribution,  not 
to  the  Political,  but  to  the  Social  history  of  tlie  lie- 
relation.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  something  of  a  politician  in  America,  where  the 
bosineas  of  so  many  public  speeches,  committees,  and 
oonTentions,  is  brought  home  to  every  household  and 
fiunily ;  which  has  been  particularly  the  case  at  a 
time,  when  even  a  stranger  could  not  remain  an 
uninterested  listener. 

While  recording  what  she  herself  saw  and  heard, 
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the  author  has  introduced,  as  throwing  light  on  the 
war,  extracts  from  the  public  papers  of  the  South,  few 
of  wliich  reached  this  country  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hlockade.  The  diiEculty  of  transmitting 
private  letters  was  also  great,  as  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative. 

In  describing  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  the 
author  may  sometimes  incur  the  imputatitm  of  up- 
holding wliat  is  repulsive  to  the  English  heart.  She 
has  stiiven  to  give  an  impartial  account  of  "  the 
domestic  institution ;"  but  in  the  face  of  false  accu- 
sations and  misrepresentations,  a  sense  of  justice  may 
have  forced  her  unwittingly  to  assiune  a  defensive 
position,  as  is  tlie  case  with  many  slaveholders  them- 
selves of  the  present  day. 

Those  writers,  who,  during  the  lust  few  years,  have 
flooded  the  book  mart  with  sensation  tales  of  slavery, 
have  injured  the  cause  which  they,  no  doubt,  sin- 
cerely thought  to  serve.  Horrible  scenes  have  unde- 
niably occurred  in  tlie  SUxve  States,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries; but  let  any  upright  reader  judge,  whether  it 
would  be  a  fair  representation  of  English  society,  to 
collect  from  a  year's,  or  even  a  week's  newspapers, 
the  terrible  list  of  crimes  and  sufferings,  and  con- 
centrating them  in  one  volume,  to  send  it  forth  to 
the  world,  saying,  "  Such  is  England ." 

This   second  American  Kevolution   is   producing 
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remarkable  changes  throaghout  the  civilized  world, 
that  are  not  of  a  political  nature  only.  It  >vill  be  an 
era  in  agricaltaral,  scientific,  civil,  and  social  histories. 
We  dare  not  venture  to  conjecture  whether  it  will 
result  in  the  extinction  of  slavery  or  not ;  but  in  all 
sincerity  the  author  ventures  to  assert  that  the  most 
calamitous  and  unmerciful  infliction  that  could  befall 
both  master  and  servant,  would  be  the  gudden  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States. 

Should  the  following  pages  ever  meet  the  eyes  of 
those  friends  whose  names  have  been  introduced  in 
the  narrative,  the  Author  entreats  their  forgiveness 
for  thus  dragging  them  before  the  public  without 
premeditation,  and  without  the  permission  which  it 
has  been  impossible  to  obtain. 

S.  L.  J. 
Dteember,  1862. 


TABLE  OF  ABBREVIATIONS. 


Ix  allodiiig  to  the  States  of  America,  it  is  common  to  nae  abbre- 
viations ;  the  entire  name  being  seldom  vritteo,  particularly  in 
home  descriptions. 

The  first  and  last  letters  represent  the  majority  of  the  States; 
others  as  in  the  following  table : — 

Maine    —      —      —      —      —      —  Me. 

New  Hampshire  -      -      -      -  N.  H. 

Vermont       -----  Ver.  or  Vt. 

Massachosetts      -      -      -      -  Ms.  or  Mass. 

Rhode  Island        -      -      -      -  R.  I, 

Coonecticat  -----  Conn,  or  Ct. 

KewYork    -      -      -      -      -  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  -      -      -      -      -  N.  J. 

Pennsylvania       .      -      -      -  Pa,  or  Penn. 

Delaware      -----  De,  or  DeL 

Maryland      -----  Md. 

District  of  Colombia    -      -      -  D.  C. 

Virginia        -----  Va. 

North  Carolina    -      -      -      -  N.  C. 

South  Carolina     -      -      -      -  S.  C. 

-Georgia-      -----  Qa. 

Florida  ------  Fla. 

Alabama       -----  Ala. 

Mississippi    -----  ML 

LfOnisiana      •      -      —      —      —  Xa. 


A  Lilt  1/  $ome  of  tA»  Plaeta  vikiek  hear  the  $ame  name  in 
dSftnnt  State* ;  and  that  have  become  notable  daring  the 
pn»eHt  Bevdution, 

8  Springfields,  yit..  Mo.,  Ky.,  and  Tenn.  (where  battles  have 
boeu  fought) ;  an  important  ton-n  in  Mnas.,  the  capital  of 
III.,  a  town  iu  0.,  and  a  small  tow-n  in  La.  There  is  also  a 
Tillage  of  this  name  a  few  miles  from  Alexandria,  near  the 
as  Railixmd,  whore  skirmiHhcs  havp  occurred. 
f7  Lexingtons,  viz.,  Mo.,  Ky.,  and  Tenn.  (where  battles  have 
been  fought) ;  also  W.  Va.,  the  seat  of  the  Military  College ; 
Ind.  N.  C,  and  Moss. 

2  Wilmiugtons,  viz.,  an  important  seaport  in  N.  C,  and  the 
capital  of  Di'lnwnre. 

5  of  CulunibuB,  viz..  Mo.  and  Ky.  (the  localities  of  battles); 
an  im|>ortant  place  in  Ga.,  on  the  river  Chattohoochic,  the 
ca|)itnl  of  0.,  and  in  Mi. 
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2  ClereUnds,  in  Tmm,  and   a  city  in  0.,  on  Lake  Erie. 
7  Cotnmbdaa,  viz.,  Ark.,  Tenn.,  Mi.,  Mo.,  the  capital  of  S.  C, 

Ky.,  and  La.,  &c 

3  Cfaaiiestons  in  S.  C,  also  a  small  town  in  W.  Ya.,  and 
ODe  in  K.  Ya.,  where  John  Brown  was  tried,  the  latter  being 
usoaUy  spelt  Cbarlestown. 

4  Warrentons,  Ya.,  K.  C,  and  near  Pensacola,  Fla.,  the  latter 
sometimes  called  Warrenton ;  and  Warrenton  in  Mississipjn, 
near  the  river,  below  Yicksburg. 

Fairfax,  at  Cnlpepper  Court  Honse,  and  a  county  and  Court 
House  on  the  Alexandria  and  Warrenton  turnpike  road. 

There  is  a  Port  Royal  on  the  Tiappahannock  river,  Port  Boyal 
in  S.  Carolina,  and  a  Ihmt  Boyal  on  the  Manassas  Gap 
taHroad,  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Ya. 


Tbe  above  are  only  some  of  the  places  that  have  the  same 
name.  There  are  certain  popular  names,  such  as  Washington, 
Columbia,  Columbus,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Clay,  Marion,  La&yette, 
Warren,  Putnam,  Monroe,  &c,  to  be  met  with  either  in  names 
of  counties  or  towns,  and  sometimes  both,  in  every  State. 

Aquia  or  Acquia  Creek,  spelled  both  ways. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


John  Brown's  Abolition  Baid.  —  Perplexing  Politics.  —  The 
"  Sunny  Sonth." — Why  I  went  to  Virginia. — Arrangements 
completed. 

A  PROFESSIONAL  engagement  first  tempted  me  to 
visit  Virginia.  It  was  shortly  after  the  insiirreption 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  which  happened  in  the  autimm  of 
185!),  and  the  United  States'  public  had  not  qtiieted 
down  from  the  excitement  of  events  that  had  termi- 
natt^l  so  far  wide  of  the  intended  result ;  namely,  in 
the  arrest  and  execution  of  the  leaders  by  the  State 
authorities,  instead  of  the  anticipated  negro  revolt, 
and  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Virginia. 

Finding  myself  entirely  ignorant  of  the  particulars 
of  those  events  that  had  transpired  in  the  very  State 
I  was  about  to  visit,  I  then  first  began  to  inquire  into 
til'.'  circumstances,  which  aroused  the  Southern  mind 
to  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  a  similar  attempt 
to  destroy  their  homes  and  institutions,  and  hastened 
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crisis  the  groat  secession   movement.     Tliese 
shall  bo  here  recapitulated  to  the  best  of  my 
Ability. 

^Vhen  Kansas  apph'ed    for    ailimssion   into   the 
Union  in  18r)4  or  185.'),  great  excitement  prevailed 
between  the  two  leading  parties  of  "  Black  Itepub- 
licAUs"  and  "Democrats;"  and  many  monster  meet- 
ings were  held  to  agitate  the  question  of  its  being  ad- 
mitted as  a  free,  or  slave  State,  or  as  neutral  ground. 
During  its  previous  aettlemciit  as  a  Territory,  it  had 
l>t>i'U  the  rival  country  of  Northern  and   Southern 
emigrants.      Squatter   sovereignty  had  assisted    in 
drawing  to  its  tempting  soil  a  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation.    The  Northerners  had  displayed  their  enter- 
prise in  establishing  factories,  mills,  workshops,  and 
in  erecting  cities  :  while  they  had  grown  rich  by  the 
labour  of  their  own  hands  :  and  the  Southerners  had 
carried  thither  their  negro  lalmurers,  and  increased 
their  wealtli  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land.     During 
the  whole  of  Buchanan's  presidency,  poor  Kansas, 
pining  to  become  a  State  and  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages accruing  therefrom,  was   torn   by  conflicting 
pirties.     The  South,  being  in  power,  would  have 
voted' her  a  slave  State ;  but  the  strong  opposition  of 
the  Northern  population  wliich  pr«lominated  on  her 
soil  rendered  that  impracticable,  and  thus  several 
years  jMissed  away  while  the  Territory  was  distracted 
by  ill-chnsen,   unptpular  governors,  riots,  insurrec- 
tions, and  border  luiliauism. 

Among  the  victims  of  this  last-named  oril  was  one 
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John  Brwwn,  sometimes  called  "  Ossawatomie,"  an 
Indkn  name  said  to  have  been  applied  to  him  from 
tke  small  riyer  near  which  he  had  settled  on  enii- 
jfating  from  the  East.  He  was  an  infatuated  aboli- 
tiooist,  fKrooouQced  a  good  bat  mistaken  man  by  his 
friends,  though  even  the  palliation  of  "  fanaticism  " 
was  d<iiiGd  him  by  his  enemies.  Brown's  bold  stand- 
ing in  th»"  oau^e  of  freedom,  and  violent  party-feeling 
brooght  him  into  frequent  broils  among  the  daring 
qiirite  of  the  Far  West.  Tho  "  border  ruffians"  made 
oontinnal  raids  upon  his  hmd,  and  the  Democrats 
visited  upon  him  such  rigoroiis  jwnalties  for  his  un- 
wtleome  zeal  in  the  cause  of  abolitionism,  that,  after 
Bmiy  endurances,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  that  semi- 
d«Tery,  and  would-be-free,  soil,  and^turn  his  face  once 
more  to  his  native  East  He  then  repaired  to  the 
moantaiDous  districts  of  Virginia,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  and,  actuated  we  will  hope  by  benevo- 
Irut,  though  miiitaken  intentions,  but,  as  Ids  enemies 
declare,  by  motives  of  revenge  chiefly,  he  contem- 
plat4:xl  the  grand  scheme  of  abolitionizing  Virginia : 
which  involved  him  in  the  unlawful  work  of  tampsr- 
with  slaves,  exciting  discontent  and  rebellious 
loct  in  those  over  whom  he  coulil  exert  any  in- 
and  promising  arms  in  self-defence  to  all 
iHio  should  escape  to  thmw  themselves  under  his 
pratNitinn.  He  attempted  to  organize  a  sufficient 
forcA  to  possess  liimself  of  tlie  Haqjer's  Ferry  arsenal, 
and  expected  that  on  the  first  movement  all  the 
■laTes  iu  the  neighbourliood  (his  illegal  band  being 
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formed  chiefly  of  free  negroes)  would  hasten  to  his 
standard.  Had  this  taken  place,  his  followers,  gather- 
ing strength  by  fresh  fogitives  at  every  mile,  would 
have  swept  through  the  country,  lea«ng  the  bli>od- 
stains  of  its  murdered  citizens  in  the  wake  of  their 
barbarous  course. 

But  the  slaves  did  not  rise  as  he  expected ;  and  it 
was  a  slave  who  first  betrayed  his  mad  intentions. 
The  State  authorities  of  Virginia  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands ;  John  Brown  with  several  of  his 
adherents  were  hanged  ;  the  Virginians  immediately 
organized  themselves  into  military  commnies,  and 
commenced  a  vigorous  drill  for  the  defence  of  their 
State,  and  the  "  martyrdom  "  of  John  Brown  caused 
the  wrath  of  the  abolitionists  to  wax  hotter  than  ever. 

Having  relative^f  scattered  tlirougliout  the  Northern 
States,  I  had  been  induced,  some  two  or  three  years 
previously,  to  visit  them ;  and  passing  from  one  to 
the  other  had  begun  to  feel  [iretty  well  "  at  home  " 
in  America,  and  much  inttTt'sted  in  a  country  wliich 
aflorded  such  ricli  opj'ortumtics  for  enterprise,  pros- 
perity, and  progress.  There  is  enough  to  amuse 
the  most  inditrcTcut  in  that  busy  land,  where  you  un- 
expectedly meet  a  good-sized  dwelling-house  taking 
a  morning  ramble  out  of  Unvn  upon  four  stout  wheels 
to  choose  for  itself  a  wider  latitude  in  the  "envi- 
rons," puss  sitting  unconcernedly  in  the  window  all 
the  while  ;  wht-re  vast  hotels  rise  Iwxlily  to  admit  a 
new  foundfition  unil  a  new  suite  of  '*  basement "  aj)art- 
ments,  while  dinner  parties  and  politics  are  going 
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;  where  siu-h  astonishuig  facilities  for  young 
to  be  married  one  week  and  divorced  tho 
■est,  tsxist ;  and  people  are  alwap  occupied  in  found- 
ing cities,  and  electing  judges,  senators,  or  presi- 
dents. 

OocasiunaUy  u  mania  would  seize  one  to  endeavour 
to  comprehend  American  {wlitics ;  because,  wherever 
one  might  he  visiting,  a  state,  county,  or  city  election 
was  Bore  to  be  going  on  ;  tlte  most  imytortant  quaii- 
ficatiun.4  for  the  candidate  seeming  to  consist  in  certain 
political  principles ;  and  one's  host  was  nearly  always 
ftom  home,  either  "  stump  speaking  "  himself,  or  gone 
to  listen  to  some  other  stump  speaker.  Or  perchance 
it  was  "  Court.  wi>ek,"  another  good  excuse  for  late 
boors,  and  uninterrupted  evenings  of  needlework  and 
gooip  among  the  female  members  of  the  family.  But 
politics  were  altogether  too  jierplexing,  and  to  "  post " 
oneself  up  on  names  and  principles  which  seemed  to 
change  more  frequently  tlian  tlie  fashions,  appeared  a 
hopeless tasL  Therefore"  platforms,"  "constitutions," 
•  ctimjiromises,"  "locofocoisms,"  "black  aiul  white 
republicans,''  "  new  and  old  line  whigs,"  "  fire-eaters  " 
and  •'  democrats,"  were  given  up  in  despair ;  and 
except  to  watch  the  European  news,  or  read  a  report 
ooncerta,  lectures,  and  so  forth,  1  seklom  looked  at 
e  newspapers  at  alL  Events  of  such  magnitude  as 
llarper's  Ferry  insurrection  "  would  doubtless 
have  attracted  one's  notice,  had  I  not  been,  at  that 
time  on  an  excursion  to  the  North-western  States, 
in  oompany  with  some  agreeable  and  iutelligeut 
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bolknioal  and  artistic  friends  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
I  had  l>eon  wliolly  engrossed  inexploi'ing  the  beauti- 
ftd  "  bluffs  "  of  tlif  nppor  Missiasijipi ;  and  although 
ever)'  one  seemed  much  excited  concerning  the  events 
which  were  trau8i>iriug  in  Virginia,  I  paid  no  more 
attention  to  them  than  I  had  done  to  the  sensa- 
tion trial  of  the  "  every-thing-that-was-bad "  Daniel 
Sickles  only  a  short  time  before. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  a  zest  for  travelling 
grows  upon  you  in  such  a  country  as  the  United 
States,  where  you  soon  learn  to  measure  distances  by 
hundreds  of  miles,  inst-ead  of  by  tens ;  where  the  mer- 
chants from  the  Far  West  make  their  biennial  trips  of 
from  one  to  two  thousand  miles  to  the  eastern  cities, 
with  perhaps  less  of  ceremony  than  our  Londoners 
display  in  their  Saturday-ttJ-Monduy  excursions  to 
Brighton  and  Margate.  American  women  grow  up 
with  the  same  aptitude  for  travelling.  A  gentleman 
may  unexpectedly  announce  to  his  wife  or  daughter 
"  I  shall  set  out  for  New  York  to-morrow  morning  at 
daylight,  and  will  take  you  '  along,'  if  you  can  be 
ready ;"  and  ready  she  is,  charmed  with  the  pros- 
pective trip  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  night  and  day, 
for  a  week's  sliopping  and  back  again. 

Therefore,  the  winter  following  the  events  above 
recounted,  when  the  travelling  mania  would  tempt 
me  southwards,  the  whole  posse  of  my  relatives  in 
the  North  discouraged  a  plan,  which  Ijut  a  short  time 
previously,  had  been  approved  as  one  likely  to  afford 
delightful  opportunities  of  at  once  enjoying  a  home. 
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mnefiting  by  the  cb'niate,  and  seeing  the  South 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  In  order  to 
gntify  a  somewltat  too  !expensive  taste,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  my  independence,  I  had  resolved 
to  take  np  my  abode  in  a  Soutliem  family,  and  give 
in  the  "  ornamental  branches,"  as  all  accom- 
pliahments  are  called.  This  is  quite  customary  in 
the  Sooth ;  and  a  lady  in  that  capacity  "  is  highly 
appreciated,"  they  had  told  mo.  Having  tossed  in 
tJie  balance  the  choice  of  returning  to  England,  or  of 
Yiritiiig  the  "  Sunny  South,"  and  having  decided  on 
the  latter  step  without  a  thought  of  politics,  I  was 
not  inclined  to  permit  the  Harper's  Ferry  business, 
Jboat  which  I  understood  so  little,  to  interfere  with 
my  cherished  plan ;  particularly  as  my  Northern 
friends  had  always  taken  such  pains  to  assure  me 
tliat  •'  the  Southerners  are  the  bent  part  of  our  popu- 
lation," •*  so  liberal,  so  honourable,  so  kind-hearted, 
aod  hospitable."  "Of  course  you  must  visit  the 
Sooth  before  you  return  to  England,  if  yon  wish  to 
tee  the  most  beautiful  states  of  tlie  Union,"  exclaimed 
lliose  who  knew  what  attractions  Nature  there  pre- 
sented to  the  tourist. 

Thus  had  the  Southern  population  been  extolled, 
sad  thus  had  I  been  persuaded.  The  "  hoiTore  of 
alaT«ry  "  had  not  often  obtruded  tlioinselves  into  the 
armament,  though  I  confess  that  what  I  had  read  and 
iMutI  on  the  subject  caused  me  many  a  shudder ;  and 
•ometimes  scenes  would  present  themselves  to  my 
inagiiiaitian  of  lacerated  figures  limping  and  toiling 
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to  their  daOy  task,  with  the  cruel  task-master  and 
his   frightful    wliip  bringing   up  tho   rear ;   of  the 
sorrowing  and  suffering  culprit  crouching  in  his  hid- 
ing lair  ;  of  the  manacletl  African  chained  to  a  tree 
and  lifting  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  one  had  seen  him 
depicted  in  the  missionary  pamphlets  from  one's  baby- 
hood upwards ;  till  I  shrank  with  terror  at  the  idea  of 
encountering  such  scenes,  and  the  impossibility  of 
enjoyment  where  they  were  siipposed  to  exist     But 
those   were  educational   prejudices  rather  than  the 
rejiresentation  of  my  Northern  friends.     Dncle  Tom's 
Cabin  had  been  read  of  course,  and  devoutly  be- 
lieved in  by  a  ci?rlain  set ;  but  the  "  sensation  "  had 
greatly     subsided.      Tlie    Reverend    Henry    Ward 
Beecher  and  his  followers  were  still  harping  on  the 
favourito  theme,  but  the  majority  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  it.     Then  the  "  .John  Brown 
raid "  occurred,  which  again  fanned  the  flame  into 
furious  burning.     Suddenly  "  those  good  Virginians," 
"those  fine  old  Virginian  i'amilic>s"  became  trans- 
formed into  "  brutes  "  and  "  tyrants,"  in  the  eyes  of  the 
abolitionists.  John  Brown  himself  was  pronounced  "a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty,"  and  the  death  of  Ids 
comrades  was  a  "  barbarous  massacre."     It  was  tlieu 
that  the  sectional  feeling  gained  daily  strength,  and 
the   "  North  "  and  "  South  "  grew  into  a  more  than 
geographical  distinction .     TtUes  began  to  be  circidate<l 
of  Northeni  men  being   "  tarred   and  feathered,"  and 
"  ridden  on  a  rail,"  or  summarily  dismissed  from  their 
posts  and  occupations  in  the  South,  and  even  their 
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Kves  endangered  by  savage  violence.  On  their  part 
the  SoutLeniers  look  up  the  burden  of  the  song,  and 
tiieir  newsjiapers  alxmnded  iu  accounts  of  ]iow  such 
or  such  a  Northern  man  hud  been  caught  "  tumpuring  " 
with  the  slaves,  persuading  and  assisting  them  to 
escape,  or  to  rise  against  their  masters ;  and  if  unusual 
inaabordination  appeared  among  the  negroes,  it  was 
oertain  to  be  attributed  to  Northern  influence. 

Consequently,  when  in  order  to  further  the  design 
of  judging  for  myself  of  the  South  with  its  combina- 
tion of  attractions  and  evils,  1  sent  advertisements  to 
the  Richmond  paj^rs,  my  friends  quite  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  any  notice  being  taken  of  them,  "even  if 
they  shotdd  be  published,  which  w<w  altogether  im- 
{vobatle    now   that  the   Yirginiaua   were   so  bitter 
»g«inst  tlie  North,"    But  I  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  stating  tliat  "  an  Enyli»h  lady,  &c,  &c.,"  and  in 
iho  ooune  of  some  weeks,  no  less  than  seven  answers 
WePB  teoeivcid. 

That  interval  of  suspense  and  expectation  had  not 
beta  a  \eij  agreeable  one,  wliile  reflecting  on  Avhat 
might  result  from  my  determination.  Sometimes  it 
•eued  that  I  was  wrong  iu  not  listening  to  the 
outiou  of  my  friends :  but  then  their  sudden  change 
<if  leatiment  savoured  so  much  of  freshly  excited 
tager,  that  I  could  but  ho[je  that  scenes  might  not 
pww  80  bad  as  represented  to  be.  Then  again  the 
tiuoght  would  occur,  what  if  I  should,  by  look,  word, 
or  ttowelcome  sympathy  for  these  poor  miserable 
4inai,  draw  upon  myself  the  ill-will  of  their  owners. 
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and  become  the  victim  of  their  anger  !  How  shall  I 
behold  those  snfferini^;  negroes,  and  check  the  invo- 
luntary tear,  and  what  frightful  risk  Bhall  I  run  in 
venturing  alone  some  thousand  or  more  miles  among 
SQch  a  dangerous  people,  where  I  know  not  a  soul, 
and  possess  no  earthly  tie?  All  these  doubts  and 
fears  disturbed  mo  while  day  after  day  passed  by ; 
and  my  friends  became  so  sure  that  the  advertise- 
ments would  receive  no  attention,  that  the  project 
of  a  Soutliem  trip  began  to  be  discarded. 

Why  so  loug  a  period  as  five  weeks  elapsed  before 
even  the  first  of  the  answers  reached  me,  will  be  seen 
in  duo  time.  It  surprised  and  puzzled  mo  then,  and 
as  I  continually  wonderpd  why,  until  fairly  esta- 
blished in  Virginia,  mj  readers  will  pardon  me  if 
they  are  for  the  present  permitted  to  "  wonder  why  " 
also. 

The  seven  letters  presented  a  singular  coUcction 
of  compositions.  Some  of  them  would  seem  to  have 
been  written  by  persons  who  had  scarcely  learned  to 
write  or  spell  at  all,  although  otherwise  quite  to  the 
purpose,  and  expressive  of  great  desire  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  *'  Euglish  lady ;"  so  much  so,  that 
the  writer  of  more  than  one,  went  so  far  as  to  arrange 
the  journey,  and  state  where  the  carriage  would 
meet  me !  But  these  kind  arrangements  were 
quickly  declined,  and  the  negociations  confined  to 
two  correspondents,  whose  handwriting  and  style  of 
diction  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  education  and  refine- 
ment. 
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^V  The  sereral  weeks  whicli  again  elapsed  before  the 
^^  am'Tal  of  second  letters,  in  part  revived  the  per- 
I  plexities  of  the  former  period  of  8usi)en8e,  with  the 
I  one  consolation,  however,  that  the  relatives  whom  I 
^B  -wua  ihea  vifiting  had  been  so  farourably  uupressed 
with  my  Southern  correspondents,  that  in  spite  of 
tlieir  both  being  Virginians,  tlie  hailstorm  of  abuse 
had  ffrcatly  subsided. 

Thre<?  whole  months  passed  away  in  this  exchange 
of  Iett»?r«,  while  preliminaries  were  being  settled ; 
the  tedious  corresjwndence  of  about  three  letters  each, 
involring  me  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  not 
knowing  which  of  the  two  proposed  homes  to  decide 
on,  and  being  compelled  to  disappoint  one  or  other  of 
the  parties. 

Circumstances  helped  the  decision,  the  first  definite 

I  communication  inducing  a  definite  reply.  As  subso- 
qOMit  events  were  yery  much  linked  with  my  second 
negociator,  a  Dr.  Prowell  of  Riclimond,  I  may  here 
state  that  on  informing  him  (paterfamilicu  appeared 
to  arrange  all  educational  matters)  of  ray  ultimato 
decision,  he  wrote,  kindly  expressing  much  regret 
that  ho  had  been  too  late,  &c.,  &c.,  and  requesting 
that  "  if  I  should  become  so  pleased  with  the  South 
afl  to  remain  there,  and  should  make  any  change  in 
my  engagements  at  the  expiration  of  tlie  'term,' 
woold  1  kindly  inform  him  ?"  thus  leaving  an  opening 
for  a  future  negociation. 

So  the  all-important  correspondence  ceased,  the 
die  was  cast.    Full  instructions  as  to  the  best  route, 
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aud  all  information  concerning  steam-boats  and  rail- 
roads Lad  licen  kindly  wTitteii  to  me  ;  an<I  the  three 
ruonths  liaving  'afforded  ample  [opportunity  for  all 
necessary  preparations,  no  further  delay  was  reason- 
able :  therefore  with  mingled  feelings  of  anticipation 
and  fear.  I  bade  adieu  to  my  kind  and  not  a  little 
anxious  relatives,  and  set  out  on  my  long  and  lonely 
journey.  Which  of  us  at  that  parting  could  foresee 
the  singular  and  lamentable  chain  of  circumstances 
which  resulted  in  a  long,  frightful,  and  perhaps  a 
lasting  separation ! 


CHAPTER  n. 

Tbrai^  Ohio  to  Yirgiuio. — Acrcws  the  Alltvlianiit.— An  Upland 
BeteL — EA»tero  Slope  of  the  Alleghanies.— Sheuando*h  and 
fatcamc  River*.— Waghington  City. — Tlie  Cajiitol. — On  board 
t)i««Willi«inSelden."       » 


It  was  early  spring  wlicn  I  set  out  on  that  eTentful 
joamey.  It  was  tlirough  a  part  of  the  United  States 
I  had  not  previously  travelled,  though  the  reputation 
of  its  picturesque  beauty  had  created  a  great  desire 
to  see  it ;  and  it  was  a  subject  of  much  self-cougra- 
tulatiou  that  the  route  now  lay  iu  that  direction. 
Pa«Qg  through  the  State  of  Ohio  we  crossed  the 
lirer  at  WTieeling,  and  entered  Virginia  in  that  narrow 
strip  of  land  running  up  between  the  river  and 
Pennsylvania,  derisively  termed  the  "  Pan-handle,"  by 
the  genuine  Virginians  east  of  the  mountains ;  and 
ginoe  the  commencement  of  the  war,  introduced  to 
the  world  by  that  name.  It  was  abont  midday  when 
we  reached  the  river,  and  the  country  began  to 
MBTirnr  an  entirely  different  aspect.  Tho  greater  part 
of  Ohio,  tatcepting  the  southern  portions,  is  more  or 
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Vw  tllA>  b*it  now  we  were  approaching  the  mouutains, 
MkA  dM' ^'wioty  of  evei^reeus  presented  a  must  agree- 
dlil*  «4iM)ge  from  the  bare  stems  of  the  tedious  miles 
«(  voodi  in  the  winter  season.  One  of  those  reinark- 
tMc*  tnuwitions  of  teiiiporatnre,  so  common  on  the 
iNMtoru  continent,  liad  oceurred  since  morning.  We 
MCnted  to  have  suddenly  overtaken  the  summer,  and 
it  •pjwarod  like  a  dream  that,  only  the  day  before, 
wv  had  not  been  able  to  see  across  the  street  for  the 
thickly  falling  snow.  On  the  river  a  bright  and 
busy  scene  ojjened  upon  us,  of  steamers  and  sailing 
boats.  One  large,  towering,  gaily  painted  steam-boat 
poure<l  forth  a  cloud-like  column  of  wliite  smoke  and 
ht«im,  just  as  it  passed  by  a  spacious  mill  on  the 
bank,  from  which  issued  a  twin  column  of  black 
smoke.  Beyond  lay  the  suburbs  of  Wheeling, 
stretching  along  the  l)ank9,  and  backed  by  an  undu- 
lating line  of  blue  hills  in  the  distance. 

Very  soon  we  are  amongst  the  bills  ourselves, 
which  grow  higher  every  mile  as  we  advance.  Pines, 
cedars,  and  t)tbor  evergreens  now  fill  the  woods ;  the 
air  grows  keener ;  it  is  summer  no  longer.  A  few  more 
miles,  and  we  find  snow  lying  in  shady  places,  still 
unthawed ;  nevertheless  all  else  looks  lilacker,  and 
still  more  black,  for  we  are  in  the  coal  regions  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  the  train  stops  to  deliver  tlie  mail  at  (brty, 
desolate,  balf-built  villages,  where  the  inhabitants 
would  seem  to  live  in  coal  and  upon  coal,  to  build 
with  cold,  and  vie  ivith  it  in  blaclaiess;  and  if 
there  be  a  church  or  "  meetiiig-bouse  "  within  sight 
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it  is  BO  unostentatious  an  edifice  as  to  be  entirely 
nnobeervable.  There  were  traces  of  clearings,  begin- 
ningsof  buildings,  levellings  and  tunnelUngs  for  miles 
•nd  miles.  Had  Dr.  S>iitax  travelled  that  route,  he 
WNild  have  closed  his  8ketch-b<iok  in  despair,  and 
anathematized  railroads,  which  produce  this  transi- 
tkn  state  between  nature  and  art,  and  leave  nothing 
pMrturesque  in  either. 

As  we  fucond  the  Alleghanies  that  lift  their  lofty 
heads  and  bold  dominion  over  the  surrounding 
country,  while  simshine  gilds  their  summits  and 
aiiadows  hover  over  their  valleys,  we  pass  one  moun- 
tain torrent  after  another ;  or  frequently  trace  the 
eoone  of  a  stream  for  miles,  the  railroad  being  built, 
wbererer  feasible,  along  the  natural  terrace  of  its 
banks.  Here  wo  see  the  sources  of  those  mighty 
rivea  that  fertilize  a  dozen  8tatt>s ;  at  first  a  little 
iaipetaous  rill,  but  soon  a  stream  ]>lungiDg  down  the 
mountain  side,  leaping  and  bouniling  over  roots  and 
cocJcs,  or  meandering  peacefully  Uirough  the  valleys, 
llireading  its  winding  way  beneath  the  overhanging 
loliags,  swelling  as  it  gpes  and  resting  not.  Thus 
0OWB  the  Cheat  river  into  the  Monongahela,  and  the 
Xonaagabela  into  the  Ohio,  and  the  Ohio  into  the 
yiMMiippi  until  tliis  last  is  lost  in  the  briny  waves 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Thus  we  ascend,  while  Nature  is  preaching  to  us 
ber  majesty  in  leaona  of  philosophy.  Tlie  sun  is  still 
bngbt,  but  icicles  several  feet  in  length  now  hang  from 
the  projecting  rocks,   like  inverted  pinnacles.      At 
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every  turn  fresh  mountain  tops  appoar  iu  sight,  and 
the  vnlleyg  deepen  l>elow  iis.  Deepen  also  the  tjombre 
tints  of  tvviliglit,  for  tlie  day  begins  to  wane,  but  still 
the  untiring  engine  whirls  us  onward  and  upward 
(iroiiiKl  the  mountain  jxiints,  and  still  we  see  other 
and  yet  other  peaks  before  us.  till  a  sudden  turn 
brings  us  once  more  into  the  foil  blaze  of  sunshine 
and  daylight.  The  sun  has  long  since  bestowed  his 
farewell  glance  on  the  world  below,  while  his  light 
still  illnnies  those  lofty  summits,  and  we  reach  the 
highest  point  to  be  cheered  by  the  glow  of  his 
departing  rays  as  we  inhale  the  pure  air  of  the 
mountain  top. 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  full  beauty  of  the  mountain 
scenery,  I  resolved  to  pass  the  night  at  the  new  hotel 
ut  Oaklands,  near  Altamont,  wliere  one  is  supposed 
to  enjoy  first-class  accommodation,  that  is  if  price  is 
a  criterion  of  excellence.  But  there  was  one  welcome 
refreshment,  jierhaps  enhanced  by  the  long  day's 
journey  through  smoke  and  dust;  which  was  a 
draught  of  water  from  the  lofty  mountain  8])ring,  so 
delicious  that  it  seemed  almost  worth  the  journey  to 
quaff  it.  Cold,  colourless,  tasteless,  odourless,  .sj)ark- 
ling  and  pure,  the  very  perfection  of  a  (h-aught,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  seven  Inmdred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Now  fairly  in  the  Soutli,  the  railroad  here  crossing  an 
angle  of  Maryland,  my  curiosity  was  of  course  excited 
concerning  idl  the  varieties  of  people  and  customs  I 
expected  to  meet  with.     The  attendant*  about  the 
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hotel  were  boUi  Irisli  and  negro :  tlie  latter,  differing 
ia  00  regpect  from  the  coloured  waiters  at  New  York 
tad  otlier  butel»,  could  not,  I  aupposed,  be  slaves. 
Sntceljr  any  one  was  to  be  seen  or  oven  heard,  about 
ihn  boose,  all  was  quiet  and  apparently  deserted ;  but 
it  WIS  too  early  in  the  year  for  the  class  of  visitors 
wiw usually  repair  to  these  establishments  in  order  to 
wap*  the  beat  and  dust  of  the  cities.     I  was  handed 
into  a  small  but  neatly  furnished  sitting-room,  while 
awftiting  the  chambermaid   to  conduct  me  to  my 
apattment,  for  I  meant  to  retire   early,  in  order  toj 
enjoy  a  short  ramble  before  the  arrival  of  the  morning 
train  by  which  my  journey  was  to  be  continued.  Tlirea'j 
young  ladies  were  sitting  round  the  remains  of  a  iire.f| 
^  They  were  quiet  and  ladylike  in  their  api)earance,  but 
Hin  tlie  few  words  tLev  exchanged  I  could  not  diseoverd 
f  vbedter  they  belonged  to  the  hotel,  or  were  transient  j 
goesU.    They  were  pretty,  unobtrusive  young  girls,  j 
though  their  responses  to  my  remarks  did  not  botniy 
'     paiiiculiir  intelligence.     An  observation  on  the  dif- 
^piBieiKae  in  temperature  between  the  mountain  top 
and  the  valleys  below,  seemed  to  be  taken  as  a  hint 
tli»t  the  fite  might  be  inefficient;  and  they  graciously, 
bat  awkwardly,  began  to  handle  the  tire-irons,  creating 
a  wat  deal  of  dust  and  noise  in  vain  endeavours  to 
OOKX  the  dying  embers  into  a  flame.     I  had  handed 
thwm  a  newspaper  from  the  world  below,  and  one  of 
than  r«?marked,  "  she  had  he)\rd  that  a  paper  pro- 
dooed  as  good  a  draught  as  a  blower,"  looking  round 
tha  room,  and  not  finding  the  iron  plate  which  is 
VOL.   I.  O 
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oommonly  ngcd  to  draw  fires.   So  she  knelt  down,  and 
graecrully  held  the  paper  before  the  grate,  looking  bo 
innooont  of  understanding  anything  more  about  fires 
thim  t«  derive  warmth  therefrom,  and  attending  so 
litlln  to  the  result  of  her  exertions,  that  a  sudden  jet 
<'l  fliinio  in  one  comer  set  fire  to  the  paper ;  and  three 
littlo  screams  were  followed  by  the  combined  efforts 
ot   the   three  young  ladies,  with  the  assistance  of 
lH>kur,  tongs,  and  shovel,  to  extinguish  the  coveted 
Howspuper ;  but  alas  !  not  a  comer  of  news  remained, 
riion  they  heartily  congratulated  each  other  upon 
their  narrow  escape,  and  regretted  the  absence  of 
"  Somebody,"  whose  business  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  to  perform  the  irksome  task  of  making  up  a 
Are.     All  this  looked  very  much  like  an  indirect 
mode  of  informing  the  stranger  that  they  were  quite 
unaccustomed  to  such  menial  occupations  as  attend- 
ing to  fires :  whereas  my  mind  had  reverted  to  many 
a  girl  in  the  Northern  States,  who,  quite  as  well 
dressed  and    ladylike   in   appearance,    would    have 
quietly  slid  out  of  the  room,  and  returned  with  coal, 
or  a  log  of  wood,  imd  produced  a  blazing  fire  before 
yon  had  had  time  to  glance  round  the  apartment. 
So  I  concluilud,  "these  are  slaveholders'  daughters." 
The  next  morning  at  my  solitary  breakfast,  for  it 
■was  scarcely  light,  a  loquacious  old  negro  was  in 
attendance.    He  was  very  well  attired,  and  seemed 
to  hold  a  jmsition  of  responsibility ;  at  all  events  he 
was  of  much  importance  in  his  own  estimation.     Ho 
congratulated  me  on  "  de  fine  morniu'  for  trabblin," 
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tad  tben  drev  my  atteDtion  to  "  de  berry  hansome 
new  khteli,"  and  "sech  a  splendid  dinin'-room,"  in 
vbich  he  was  then  presiding.  "  Nebber  fiad  been  a 
t»(fff  before  up  so  high  on  de  mountin,  twent}--sem 
toain  feet  5"  "  Twenty-seven  hundred,"  I  siiggeste<l. 
•Oh  no,  no,  ma'am,  twenty-sev'n  tousin,  I  hearn  tell 
that  many  a  time."  And  so  positive  did  he  apj>ear,  and 
■0  mncfa  comfort  did  he  seem  to  derive  from  his  high 
positioD,  that  I  could  only  wish  him  all  the  enjoyments 
of  health  and  happiness  in  this  imaginary  elevation. 

On  looking  round,  while  awaiting  the  train,  which 
VIS  heard  at  intervals  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  on 
Iioar  in  its  approach,  now  as  if  close  at  hand,  and 
then  ket  or  receding  around  the  base  of  another  point ; 
I  observed  that  the  view  even  at  that  altitude,  was 
ao  intercepted  by  surroimding  peaks,  that  one  was 
almost  disappointed.  You  are  so  buried  in  the 
Budst  of  mountains,  so  far  removed  from  level  coun« 
try,  tliat  the  sense  of  grandeiu*  is  much  destroyed, 
and  you  gain  no  very  extensive  view  at  any  point, 
nor  do  you  perceive  the  unusual  elevation.  The 
eastern  slope  presents  greater  variety.  Whether  the 
charm  lay  in  unmolested  nature  and  the  absence  of 
coal-pits;  whether  in  the  exhilarating  influence  of  the 
jnonung  air,  and  the  early  dawn  striving  to  overtake 
05  in  our  exciting  rush  down  the  "  17-mile  grade," — 
where  for  that  distance  we  descended  11 G  feet  each 
mile,  whirling  round  angles  and  describing  circles 
till  we  seem  to  be  returning  to  our  former  starting- 
i  in  leckleas  speed ;  whether  in  the  scenery  itself, 
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or  all  these  ciocunistances  combined,  the  "  picta 
rosciue  "  of  the  Alleghaiiiea  in  that  locality  certainly 
jireilominated  ou  the  eastern  side. 

Descending  once  more  into  the  valley,  we  reached 
riedmout  as  the  sun  yit'eped  over  the  mountain  to|)8, 
and  Cumberland  iu  time  for  the  travellers'  break- 
fast. But  having  partaken  of  that  meal  on  a  loftier 
altitude,  the  "  twenty  minutes  allowed  "  enabled  me 
to  enjoy  a  hasty  ramble  in  that  pretty  l>art  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Ou  leaving  Cumberland,  and 
winding  along  the  banks  of  the  liistorical  Potomac, 
which  from  hence  to  its  mouth  forms  a  boundary  line 
between  Virginia  and  Maryland,  not  once  losing 
sight  of  tlie  ever-varying  hills,  the  scenery  is  redun- 
dant of  beauty.  At  last  we  leave  the  "  spurs  "  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  for  a  short  space  bid  adieu  to  the 
Potumac,  to  cut  tlirough  the  northern  neck  of  the 
valley  of  Virginia  by  Martinsbiirg ;  but  only  to  burst 
again  upon  tbe  beautiful  river  and  magnificent  scenery 
of  the  Blue  Eidge  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Here  was  the 
United  iStates  arsenal ;  here  was  the  spot  of  the  late 
insurrection :  [of  that  woful  and  mistaken  enterprise, 
which  proved  but  the  beginning  of  a  strife  which  has 
since  transformed  that  whole  line  of  country  into 
reeking  battle-fields,  and  bathed  in  blood  its  glorious 
beauty. 

The  Shenandoah  river  here  joins  the  Potomac, 
which  b  wide  and  rapid  where  the  railroad  bridge 
crosses.  This  liritlge,  a  work  of  enormous  expense 
and  skill,  together  with  the  railroad  in  its  vicinity,  has 
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^■hee  then  been  four  times  destroyed  and  partially 

^^Wnilt,  and  from  its  being  the  great  lino  of  commn- 

kicstion  between  east  and  west,  and  an  important 

||wint  of  access  to,  and  defence  of  Virginia,  ha«  been 
tile  scene  of  contintial  engagements  during  the  war. 
At  the  "  Point  of  Rocks,"  another  spot  since  become 
lutorical,  some  twelve  miles  eastward,  the  river,  canal, 
XBilKAd,  and  turnpike-road  run  side  by  side,  and  we 
leave  the  two  former  to  cross  another  portion  of 
Maiylaod,  either  to  Baltimore  or  to  the  "  Relay 
Honae,"  where  a  junction  takes  us  southward  to  the 
capital  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

I  My  readers  are  detained  by  a  somewhat  tedious 
topography,  because  the  whole  of  this  portion  of 
eonntry  has  since  been  the  theatre  of  important  bat- 
tles and  skirmishes,  and  tliey  will  not  find  it  lost 
trouble  to  trace  these  roads  and  rivers  uptm  one  of 

I  the  popular  maps  of  the  seat  of  war. 
My  accommodating  Virginia  correspondent  having 
left  me  to  fix  my  own  time  for  joining  the  family,  I 
bad  resolved  to  avail  myself  of  a  long-standing 
ioritation  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Washington.  This 
was  a  good  opprtunity ;  and  I  was  most  kindly  re- 
oeJTed  by  a  lady  whose  husband  held  an  im]^>ortant 
public  office  which  brought  her  into  acquaintance 
with  all  the  notorieties  of  tlie  season.  Such  a 
cbaperooe  was  of  immense  advantage,  nor  shall  I 
crer  forget  her  untiring  kindness  in  showing  and 
explaining  to  me  everything  worth  seeing  and  know- 
mg  in  Wa«liington. 
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.'  City  of  Washington  !  "  City  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances;" city  of  gardens,  monuments,  and  mnrble 
palaces ;  lionourcd  in  appellation,  favoured  by  nature, 
distinguished  in  anthority,  and  great  in  responsibility : 
may  thy  destiny  be  happy,  and  thy  history  worthy  of 
thy  name! 

Such  was  my  apostrophe  on  the  pride  of  the  United 
States,  when  I  first  contemplated  the  city  with  a 
strange  and  solemn  presentiment  of  future  calamities. 
Then  I  was  full  of  j>ride  and  symjiathy  for  a  great 
and  promising  republic,  and  felt  an  interest  in  its 
future  welfare  almost  equalling  that  toward  my  own 
country. 

There  is  plenty  of  space  in  Washington,  and  thongh 
a  few  years  liavo  witnessed  the  completion  of  public 
buildings,  of  which  America  may  justly  be  proud,  quite 
as  many  more  may  be  atlded,  and  yet  there  will  be 
space.  You  do  not  come  upon  those  fine  edifices 
of  white  marble,  the  Patent  OiEce,  General  Post 
Office,  Capitol,  and  WTiite  House,  unexpectedly, 
hidden  among  crowded  streets  and  stores,  a  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  palaces  and  hovels ;  but  they 
stand  proiidly  above  their  neighbours  at  a  distance 
befitting  their  dignity,  with  a  spacious  street  or  avenue 
around  them,  so  that  you  can  view  them  near,  or 
view  them  from  afar,  and  contemplate  their  fair  white 
frontaLs,  their  imposing  flights  of  steps  and  graceful 
columns,  and  rejoice  in  the  reflection  that  you  are 
free  to  enter,  and  meet  a  welcome  there. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  visit  Washington 
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being  struck  with  the  liberah'ty  and  courtesy 

Aflljred  in  the  arrangement  of  all  the  public  build- 

ap  to  nocommodate  visitors,  and  more  particularly 

in  the  Capitol,  where  exists  a  remarkable  proof  of 

tint  national   respect  and   deference  to  ladies  for 

iriu'cfa  Americans  are  justly  celebrated.     For  them 

there  are  roomy  cnsliioned  seats  in  the  extensive  gal- 

kries  Borrounding  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 

Seoato  Chamber,  and  a  large  and  elegant  withdra\nDg 

taam,  eonveniently  furnished  with  easy  chairs,  sofas, 

mirron,  and  toilette,  marble  fountiuns  and  abundance 

of  fredi  water,  with  civil  and  obliging  waiting  women ; 

lad  all  at  public  expense.     Here  a  lady  can  repose 

tai  refresh  herself  without  fear  of  intrusion ;  and 

the  is  thus  tacitly  invited  and  enabled  to  appear  at 

the  Capitol,  in  order  to  "  lend  a  listening  ear  "  to  the 

diacaanons  of  her  husband  or  friend  in  Congress,  and 

take  an  interest  in  the  afi'airs  of  her  country.     Thus 

rite  may  exercise  her  true  "  woman's  rights,"  not  by 

OBOrping  tlia  poWer  and  office  of  the  other  sex,  but 

bf  informing  and  cultivating  her  mind  to  increase  her 

tnflneoce  in  her  own  true  sphere,  the  sphere  of  home. 

The  House  of  Representatives  from  the  visitors' 

gallerr  preaentB  qoite  an  imposing  appearance.    The 

aizj  and  spacioaa  chamber  is   elegantly  and  com- 

Oodioosly  arranged    with    circular   rows  of   seats, 

writing-tables,  and  every  convenience.     The  raisetl 

|Jat/onn  ia  covered  with  crimson  carpeting ;  aruund 

the  Speaker's  desk  repose  a  troop  of  young  McTouries ; 

honourable  members  tliemselves,  in  groups,  or 
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pairs,  or  solitary,  are  writing,  reading,  talking,  langh- 
ing,  lounging,  listening,  studying,  "  whittling " ;  in 
fact  a  seat  in  Congress  looked  on  the  whole  a  very 
comfortable  resting-place. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  deep  solemn  voice 
and  earnest  manner  of  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Stockton  as  he 
commenced  tho  business  of  the  day  with  a  prayer  to 
the  Almighty  for  a  lilessing  on  the  assembly,  their 
proceedings,  and  their  country ;  the  majority  of  those 
present  listening  with  reverential  attention  and 
attitude  ;  which  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
group  of  "pages"  who  were  leaning  and  lolling 
restlessly  on  the  steps  at  his  feet.  Surely  it  were 
desirable,  in  tliis  case  at  least,  that  some  respect  to 
superiors  should  be  inculcated  in  "  Young  America ;" 
for  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  are  entitled  to  the  deference  of  the  boys 
whoso  duty  it  is  to  come  at  their  call,  and  do  their 
bidding ;  wlio  are  themselves  standing  to  honour  the 
Deity  in  their  morning  worship.  Or  is  demiNjracy 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  these  young  scape- 
graces admit  of  no  snperif>rity,  not  in  the  "  members," 
nor  in  the  reverend  chaplain,  nor  even  in  the  Al- 
miglity  himself,  that  they  should  dare  so  utterly  to 
disregard  decorum ! 

After  tho  usual  preliminaries  had  been  gone  through, 
we  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  some  of  the  honour- 
able members  gymnastieally  discuss  the  Mormon 
question,  which,  however,  involved  such  innumerable 
interruptions  and  digressions,  that  the  result  was  quite 
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bernnd  the  reach  of  my  un-congressional  capacity. 
Here  nevertheless  were  asRembletl  the  chosen  rulers 
of  the  people;  men  honoured  with  the  distinction 
•ad  responsibility  of  framing  laws  for  the  government 
tiieir  conntry ;  of  building  up  its  name  by  tbo 
of  pereonal  interest  to  true  patriotism ;  and 
of  making  or  marring  the  fame  of  America. 

In  the  8enate  some  still  more  honourable  members 
•ere  argning  on  the  Pacific  railroad  treaty.  Here  a 
greater  degree  of  quiet  dignity  and  courtesy  marked 
the  proceedings. 

The  peculiar  taste  of  some  honourable  representa- 
tiveg  Bomewhat  struck  me  in  their  preferring  to  deface 
the  ele^tint  carj»et  by  describing  eccentric  circles  with 
I  tlieranlt  of  tobacco-chewing,  rather  tlian  use  the  spit- 
toons, which  were  so  liberally  scattered  about  the  room, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stir  without  kicking  them 
flat  of  the  way.     But  there  is  no  accounting  tor  taste. 
lere  is  a  magnificent  public  library  and  reading 
at  the  Capitol,  or  rather  a  collection  of  libraries, 
-of  series  of  little  chambers,  liko  compartments  arouud 
tlie  spacious  carpeted  Iniil,  each  of  which  is  lined 
with  sheJves  of  clasiufied  volumes,  and  each  being 
well  lighted  and  furnished  with  centre  tables,  easy 
dtaint,  and  writing  apparatus,  tempts  the  student  or 
th*  viator  to  ensconce  himself  unmolested   in  the 
inviting  nook.     Upon  the  ample  tables  in  the  hall 
are  atrewed  enormous  maps  of  newest  date,  maga- 
siiwa,  plans,  tlio  whole  category  of  United  States' 
neiispaperB  and  books  of  reference,  with  a  sufficient 
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Mte  giMB  of  As  hiMj 
WMhiDgtaa  vitk  ita 
lU  preaenk  flrttpting  title%  ma^ 
limed  the  Italian  ehj  ciAmak*. 

The  other  lions  of  Wadiingtoii  are  the  Patent 
Office,  aSbrding  many  days  of  entertainment,  the 
Port  Office  and  Treasonr,  the  White  Honse,  of 
oonrse,  the  Smithsonian  3Iusetim,  and  the  Washing- 
ton monument  I  had  not  the  honour  of  attending 
the  weekly  reception  at  the  ^^^lite  House  during  my 
stay,  my  friend's  representation  of  the  motley  crowd 
not  being  sufficiently  encouraging  to  overcome  even 
a  womnu's  curiosity. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Washington,  and  reluming  to 
Baltimore,  the  remainder  of  my  jdurney  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  water,  and  I  soon  found  myself 
established  in  a  pleasant  "  state-room,"  as  berths  are 
called,  on  board  the  "  William  Soldeu,"  a  boat  which 
has  since  taken  rank  as  a  war  steamer  in  the  Ameri- 
can nim\  The  stewardess  was  an  elderly  negress 
attired  in  silk  and  crinoline,  albeit  surmounted  by  a 
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giodj  cotton  handkerchief,  wrapped  turban  fashion 
•mmd  her  head.  Her  manner  was  exceedingly 
gmekias,  not  to  say  patronizing,  but  overwhelmingly 
fkiiite,  and  yet  with  so  much  of  self-respect  that  I 
oonld  not  sommon  courage  to  inquire  whether  she 
were  a  slave  or  not  Afterwards  I  discovered  that  she 
ma  one. 

We  Boon  got  too  far  from  the  coast,  as  the  river 
ia{Mdly  widens,  to  see  much  of  the  country  on  leaving 
Baltimore  by  water;  but  there  was  life  enough  to 
amuse  on  that  warm  and  sunny  day,  and  sudden 
tnnaition  from  the  snow  storms  and  sleigh  bells,  with 
thermometer  near  zero,  which  had  been  the  ex- 
iiience  of  the  last  few  weeks.  The  busy  scene  of 
rla  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  st«araing,  rowing,  sailing, 
iking,  or  smoothly  gliding,  had  no  lack  of  interest 
lor  tbocse  who  love  the  sea.  The  water  is  as  calm  as  a 
,ke,  and  the  soft  air  and  sunshine  deceive  one  into 
idea  that  it  must  be  June  instead  of  the  very 
inning  of  April.  We  get  into  the  bay  as  evening 
e«,  and  the  distant  receding  shore  is  brought 
one  side  by  the  rosy  and  purple  of  twilight, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  rising  moon  ascending  into 
the  starry,  cloodleas  sky,  while  every  stroke  of  the 
paddle-wheel  covers  the  waves  with  a  beautiful 
phoephorescence  from  a  sort  of  sea-anemone,  and  wo 
proceed  on  the  lomlnous  waters. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Steam-boat  TrarpUing.— Up  the  Rappahannock  Hirer. — Fi«t 
acquftititniiCG  with  "a  Slaveholder. " — A  Virginian  Family. — 
Forest  Bill  Ptmtation. 

There  is  something  very  tranquil  and  agreeable 
aft<3r  many  days  of  travelling  in  every  kind  of 
vehicle  on  land,  to  find  yourself  ensconced  for  a 
given  number  of  hours  or  days  in  an  airy,  cosy  little 
state  room  on  \mnrd  a  well-ordered  American  boat 
By  the  open  window,  with  a  comfortable  seat,  and  a 
nic«  little  table  to  invite  you  to  occupation,  you  can 
make  yourself  at  home  for  the  time  being ;  that  iSj 
if  yon  are  so  forttmate  as  to  secure  the  whole  state 
room  to  yourself,  which  it  was  my  good  luck  to  do. 
Here  you  are  free  from  interruption ;  no  smoke,  no 
dust,  you  can  continue  the  perusal  of  some  all  absorb- 
ing story,  you  can  make  entries  in  your  note-book, 
on  with  your  crochet-work,  or  sum  up  your 
travelling  expenses.  Or,  if  you  wish  for  company 
and  sociability,  go  into  the  saloon,  where  some  young 
lady  will  soon  favour  you  with  a  mazourka  on  the 
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CUekering's  grand  piano  that  forms  a  regular  part  of 
the  boat's  furniture  ;  which  if  it  be  somewhat  out  of 
tane,  baa  yet  a  cheerful,  encouraging  sound.  Then 
yna  can  study  the  physiognomies  of  your  fellow 
taMUtin,  liud  perchance  iiud  u  face  tliat  invites  you 
to  conversation.  The  silence  and  exclusiveness  that 
Sngliahmen  observe  in  travelling,  would  be  quite  im- 
popnlar  in  America,  where  people  are  together  perhaps 
for  several  days  in  a  boat  or  ruih'oad  "  cor,"  and  where 
y  sit  down  at  the  same  table  to  the  three  daily 
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We  retire  to  rest,  and  awake  next  morning  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rappaliannock  river,  and  the 
eout  of  Virginia;  where  we  perceive  low  banks, 
•ad  rucks  uf  light  red  sandstone,  abundance  of  ever- 
greens, the  water  of  a  beautil'ul  greenish  hue,  and 
the  weather  bright  and  warm ;  our  progress  south- 
vard  during  the  night  being  strangely  evident. 
We  stop  to  land  cargo  at  a  spot  that  is  strikingly 
picturesque  and  novel  to  northern  eyes.  Several 
light  cartJ4  with  teams  of  mules  and  oxen  are  grouped 
with  their  sable  drivers  under  a  hanging  rock,  which 
it  crested  with  dark  pines  and  cedars.  Not  a  white 
being  is  seen  on  shore.  Slouching  leisurely  negroes ; 
tb*  women  with  bright  handkcrehiefsi  bound  around 
(har  h«ads;  children  lying  asleep  on  tlie  sand,  or 
nfiog  opeu-moutbed  at  the  boat ;  other  teams  and 
iMgroes  are  approaching  along  the  undulating  line  of 
OOMt,  where  a  sandy  rood  winds  roimd  a  hill,  at  the 
fijot  of  which  beneath  a  cluster  of  pines  stand  some 
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llM  vr ikiree  cottages ;  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine, 
^be  jbil  mill  I  of  the  iuhalntants,  the  unusual  warmth 
«f  IIm  wMther,  and  predomiuaDce  of  sand  in  the  soil, 
Africa  strongly  to  one's  imagination,  and  it 
MS  if  we  have  passed  suddenly  into  tropical 
I  during  our  nocturnal  voyage. 

Hm  boat  "William  Selden"  made  two  weekly 
tri|M  between  Baltimore  and  Fredericksburg,  the 
Ohtutal  of  S|)otsylvaiu'a  county,  Virginia.  This  route 
down  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  up  the  Rappahanno^jk 
riror,  was  not  the  most  direct  one  from  Washington  to 
my  destination,  which  could  have  been  gained  by  one 
qnartvr  of  the  distance,  by  going  down  the  Potomac 
as  far  as  Aquia  Creek,  and  thence  by  train  to  Fre- 
dericksburg, a  stage-coach  twice  a  week  from  that 
town  jmssing  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  my  future 
home.  But  the  trip  by  water,  though  much  longer, 
was  to  me,  far  more  agreeable  than  so  many  changes 
and  delays. 

The  Koppahannock,  one  of  those  rivers  whose 
shores  have  since  been  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Federal  gun-boats,  is  of  considerable  width  fur  many 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of 
large  size  for  forty  or  fifty  miles,  brackish,  and  under 
tidal  influence  so  far :  trading  vessels  aud  steamera 
ascend  to  Fredericksburg,  which  is  more  than  double 
that  distance.  The  pretty  little  town  of  Tappalian- 
nock  was  where  my  journey  terminated,  at  least  so 
fiar  as  the  boat  was  concerned.  ITio  river  is  here 
more  than  half  a  mile  wide  at  high  water.     A  long 
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mxitiai  pier  tenninatmg  in  a  landing  or  wharf  ran 
oat  some  distance  from  the  shore,  which  is  flat,  and 
from  the  channel  of  the  river.  A  good  many 
and  much  cargo  were  being  landed  here, 
tttd  quite  a  crowd  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  boat. 
Kmnring  that  some  member  of  the  family  would 
teceare  me  at  this  place  with  a  conveyance,  1  stood 
liyi|ri»ig  over  the  side  of  the  larlies'  deck,  wondering 
wiaA  one,  if  any,  of  the  crowd  below  was  likely  to 
pcove  my  escort  But  all  seemed  to  be  occupied 
with  each  other,  or  the  cargo,  that  was  being  rapidly 
heaped  njwn  the  landing.  Soon  a  somewhat  jwrtly 
geademan  of  about  forty-five  years  was  seen  to  be 
adrazicuig  quickly  along  the  pier,  and  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  confessing  to  the  nervous  quaking 
which  overcame  me  at  the  sight  of  one  whom  in- 
tuitirely  I  knew  to  be  the  veritable  Dr.  W.,  the 
dreaded  "slaveholder,"  whose  house  was  to  be 
my  home!  He  glanced  up  and  saw  me  standing 
there,  but  only  quickened  his  pace ;  and  while  I 
wafl  perplexing  my  self  as  to  the  propriety  of  stand- 
ing still,  or  turning  round,  going  or  staying,  the 
portly  gentleman  was  by  my  side.  Taking  off  his 
hat  with  a  courteous  bow,  "  Miss  Jones  from  S.,  I 
ptesnm  r 

"  Yea,"  returning  his  bow ;  "  am  I  addressing  Dr. 
W.  of  Forest  Rill?"  * 

"The  same,  madam,  and  I  am  happy  to  welcome 
yoa  to  Virginia,"  extending  his  hand  with  respect 
■od  cordiality.    Then  he  made  inquiries  concerning 
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my  baggage,  adding  "  My  serrant  is  with  the  ciuriage 

on  the  shore,  and  he  vriH  come  and  attend  to  it, 
if  you  will  kindly  point  it  out  to  me."  Ho 
relieved  me  of  my  travelling  bag  and  wraps,  and 
helped  me  very  carefully  doivu  the  stairs  and  across 
the  planks  to  the  landing,  and  after  giving  directions 
for  the  luggage  to  be  placed  together  at  a  certain 
spot,  he  offered  his  arm  and  conducted  me  along  the 
pier.  "  My  wife  and  daughter  are  calling  on  a  friend 
in  town,  madam,  and  will  be  very  pleased  to  know 
that  you  have  arrived.  Cinta  has  been  very  anxious 
to  see  you,  and  was  quite  afraid  you  would  not  be  on 
the  boat  to-day.  Cinta  is  mighty  uniious  to  begin 
to  take  di-awiug-lessons,  and  is  so  very  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity." As  we  walked  along  the  pier  the  Doctor 
inquired  kindly  about  the  journey,  the  length  of  it,  and 
so  on,  but  repeatedly  reverted  to  Cinta,  whom  I  decided 
to  be  his  daughter,  and  also  his  fond  pride  and  idol. 
Full  of  curiosity  alwut  the  one  "  domestic  institution," 
to  glance  around  during  this  little  walk  was  irresisti- 
ble. Many  negroes  of  all  ages  and  sizes  were  to  be 
seen,  passing  and  repsissing  to  the  wharf,  many  of 
whom  jerked  then  hands  to  their  heads  with  a  semi- 
grin  and  bow  as  they  passed  the  Doctor  and  myself, 
most  of  their  glances  resting  on  the  latter  hiunble 
individual.  We  soon  reached  the  shore,  where  I  found 
a  commodious  but  rather  antique-looking  vehicle, 
somewhat  between  a  chariot,  a  van,  and  a  clarence, 
with  ample  windows  at  the  sides  and  in  front,  and 
festooned  sUk  curtains  of  a  once  gay  colour.    But 
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ito  hoiw6  were  there.  A  middle-aged  negro,  quaintly 
hot  not  eareftilly  dressed,  was  lounging  half  asleep  on 
At  stops.  "  Uncle  Ike,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  this  lady's 
tnmks  are  down  on  the  landing;  tell  Jo  to  bring 
the  waggon,  and  you  see  that  he  puts  them  carefully 
CD  it,  and  then  tell  him  to  go  straight  home ;  after- 
wanla  bring  out  the  horses,  and  drive  tlie  carriage 
op  to  Jlrs.  C.'s,  and  be  quick  about  it."  " '  E'  sah" 
(intended  for  Yes,  sir,  but  so  rapidly  pronounced 
as  to  be  indistinguishable),  said  the  uncle,  with  a 
Terr  low  bow,  and  looking  askance  at  me,  with  an 
need  air. 

Dr.  W.  then  asked  me  if  I  would  accompany  him 
to  Mis.  Cs,  or  prefer  to  wait  in  the  carriage  and 
ride  np,  as  the  sand  was  deep  and  the  road  quite 
rough,  which  rendered  walking  unpleasant.  Not  feel- 
ing disposed  to  be  introduced  to  so  many  strangers 
at  once,  I  preferred  to  remain  in  the  carriage,  into 
which  the  Doctor  most  politely  Imnded  me,  and  re- 
tired, njing  the  servant  would  be  ready  in  a  few 
minutes. 

These  **  few  minutes"  gave  me  an  opportimity  of 
obierving  the  new  world  of  slavery  into  which  I  was 
just  launche<l.  The  wharf,  still  strewed  with  its 
northern  cargo,  was  being  cleared  by  negroes,  who 
njllwl,  and  pulled,  and  hauled,  and  dragged,  all  in  tlie 
e  loose,  careless  style.  None  of  them  appeared  to 
at  all  in  a  hurry,  nor  did  any  one  appear  to  hurry 
,  though  several  white  men  were  standing  about 
superintending  the  removal  of  the  cargo.  Some 
TOL.  I.  » 
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of  the  negroes  were  lending  the  aid  of  their  eyes 
instead  of  their  hands,  and  getting  qiiite  in  the  way 
of  the  rest,  and  twenty  minutes  elapsed  without  any 
very  material  result. 

On  the  shore  a  large  warehouse  or  factory  occupied 
a  space  on  tho  right,  and  on  the  left  the  bank  rose 
abruptly,  crowned  with  evergreens,  and  decidnoua 
trees  covered  with  the  young  leaves  of  spring.  Some 
pretty-looking  residences  were  visible  behind  the  trees, 
aud  a  church  spire  beyond.  Traces  of  the  village, 
were  to  bo  seen  above  the  road  which  ran  up  betweea 
the  banks  and  the  factory. 

The  "  uncle  "  had  gone  down  to  the  wharf  wi 
another  negro  and  a  liglit  waggon  drawn  by 
mules,  and  was  now  returning  at  a  leistu-ely  pace. 
He  went  slouching  towards  a  shed,  and  came  slouch- 
ing  back  with  a  pair  of  magnificent  carriage  horses, 
which  he  leisurely  harnessed  to  the  carriage,  talking 
to  them,  and  ordering  them  as  if  they  been  himiaa 
beings;  but  the  horses  seemed  to  understand  him, 
and  8ettle<l  in  their  places  in  a  mood  as  undisturbed 
as  their  driver.  A  good  deal  of  fumbling  and  shuf- 
fling had  to  be  gone  tlu-ough,  and  then  the  man  came 
to  tho  carriage  window,  and  with  a  great  sweep  and  a 
bow  asked,  "  Is  yo  ready,  mistis  T 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  said ;  so  up  he  got,  and  tumbled  into 
his  seat,  rolling  loosely  from  side  to  side,  as  the  car- 
riage pitched  and  roUwl  from  side  to  side  too,  over  ths 
great  heaps  of  loose  sand. 

On  arriving  at  Mi-s.  C.'s,  the  Doctor  vrith  his  wife 
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taxi  daughter  were  already  on  the  steps,  the  ladies 
camiug  forward  to  sliako  hands  and  say  tliey  were 
"  mighty  glad  to  see "  me.     "  I  was  so  a&aid  you 
vooldn't  come,"  was  Ciuta's  greeting.     A  lady  who 
stood  at  the  door  advanced,  and  acked  Mrs.  W.  to 
iante  me  into  the  house ;  but  on  ascertiiining  that 
the  fttity  were  only  awaituig  my  arrival  to  rt'tum 
home  I  gladly  declined   the  kind  invitation.    The 
Doctor  aadsted  his  wife  and  daughter  into  the  carriage, 
uvd  then  left  us  to  drive  home  in  his  own  "  buggy," 
which  my  rtiaders  are  doubtless  aware  is  the  general 
name  in   America,    for    small    carriages    or    gigs. 
Ginta  took  her  seat  by  me  on  the  back  seat  of  the 
carriage,  her  mother  "  preferring,"  she  said,  the  front 
teuL    The   weather  being  as  warm  as  an  English 
June,  all  the  windows  were  down,  and  Mrs.  W.  fre- 
qaeutly  turned  round  to  ask  the  uegro  driver,  who 
sat  there  "all  of  a  heap,"  various  questions  relating 
to  errands  and  messages.    I  could  but  notice  the  dis- 
req)ectful  manner  of  this  man  in  his  curt  and  off- 
hand   replies.     He  scarcely   tmned   his   head   and 
mumbled  out  his  answers  as  if  it  were  quite  uuneces- 
■ary  for  the  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  quite  too  much 
ttoaUe  for  him  to  answer  them.     Such  was  the  im- 
preanon  his  manner  gave  mc.     But  the  latlies  did 
not  appear  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  continued  to  address 
him  jost  as  before  in  the  intervals  of  repeated  solicit- 
ations that  I  would  ]iartake  uf  sundry  refrcsliments 
oootained  in  a  basket  on  the  seat.    "  Oh,  Uncle  Ike, 
did  you  remember  to  call  for  so-and-so  ?    Did  you 


aak  Mr.  Spice  about  the  coflTee  T    "  Ee's  kubsus,  I 
time  tell  him." 

Our  drive  of  ten  miles  lay  through  what  we  should 
«kll  oonntry  lanes,  but  were  "  good  roads  "  in  that 
locality.  The.soil  was  alternate  clay,  sand,  and  graveL 
Over  the  latter  we  rode  smoothly  enough,  but  in  the 
clayey  parts  deep  mud  lay  in  holes,  through  which 
plunged  the  carriage,  sinking  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  tlie  other  up  to  the  spokes  of  the  wheels.  Next 
came  deep  sand,  through  which  we  waded  slowly  and 
with  difticuity.  Cinta  seemed  much  amused  when 
the  unexpected  plunge  of  the  carriage  into  a  deep 
mud  hole  on  one  side,  caused  me  to  seize  hold  of  the 
straps  on  finding  it  at  an  angle  of  35°,  and  in  risk 
of  overturning. 

She  was  a  tall  handsome  girl  of  about  sixteen,  of 
a  fine  well-developed  form,  with  the  exception  of 
the  stooping  shoulders  wliich  more  or  less  disfigure 
all  American  girls.  She  resembled  neither  of  her 
parents  very  strongly,  but  had  her  mother's  dark 
eyes  and  hair.  Mrs.  W.  possessed  a  jmir  of  eyes 
which  were  beautiful  both  in  expression  and  colotir, 
and  a  mouth  to  correspond.  In  spite  of  somewhat 
projecting  teeth,  her  smile  was  of  remarkable  sweet- 
ness. With  no  lack  of  character,  it  expressed  a 
pure,  unselfish  and  benevolent  mind,  and  1  began 
to  love  her,  even  on  that  first  day's  acquaintance. 
Cinta  soon  proved  to  be  the  one  cherished  object 
of  her  solicitude.  Was  she  tired  ?  Was  she  hungry  ? 
Didn't  her  head  ache  ?  and  wouldn't  she  try  to  take 
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a  nap?  which  rather  amused  me  when  regarding 

that  great,  tall,  robnst-looking  girl. 

Y^tation  was  mach  in  advance  of  any  I  had 
liitherto  [seen  that  year ;  and  there  was  enough  of 
noreUy  and  freshness  to  relieve  the  ten  miles  drive 
to  "  Forest  BiU,"  the  name  of  the  Doctor's  planta- 
tion. 


Aunt  Ail«ey  and  "  Topsien." — Flora,. — Poultry-yard  and  Garden. 
■ — Negro  Cabins. — My  Room  and  its  i'limiture. 

The  Bun  was  low  in  the  west  when  we  reached  the 
daveowuer's  home. 

Several  little  Topaics  and  Carlos  came  running 
down  to  the  gate  on  seeing  the  carriage  approach,  the 
younger  ones  climbing  npon  it  for  a  swing,  and  to 
peep  in  at  the  windows  to  greet  "  Mi'  Cinta  "  with  a 
grin ;  setting  off  again  for  anotlier  ran  back  to  the 
house,  where  they  all  stood  roxmd  the  door  with  eyes 
and  mouths  agape  to  stare  at  the  new  comer.  They 
tire  soon  dispersed  by  an  elderly  negress,  very  black, 
and  very  ugly,  but  dressed  with  extreme  neatness, 
even  to  the  gay  yellow  turban  which  covered  her 
wool  with  the  exception  of  two  stray  locks  on  the 
temples,  which  were  unmercifully  braided  into  two 
stiff  tails,  and  left  to  hang  in  iniitatiou  of  ringlets. 
We  enter  a  large  haU  which  ran  entirely  through  the 
house,  opening  into  rooms  on  either  side,  and  with  a 
large  open  door  opposite  the  entrance.     The  yellow 
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toriitBCid  dame  is  accosted  as  "Aunt  Ailscy,"  vtho 
eutaya  to  me,  and  takes  my  parasol,  &e.,  which  she 
gireg  to  one  of  the  Toi^ies  to  carry  upstairs.     The 
Doctor  has  already  arrived  before  us,  and  meets  us 
with  another  welnome  to  me,  hoping  I  have  enjoyed 
tie  ride  to  Forest  RilL    Mrs.  W.  proposed  to  conduct 
DM  up  to  my  chamber,  whither  we  were  followed  by 
the    "Aont"  and  several  negro  children,  leaving 
Cinta  screaming  after  one  of  the  Topsies,  who  were  all 
too  intent  on  their  observations  of  the  stranger,  to 
think  of  their  young  mistress'  claims  on  their  atteu- 
Haa.     "  Aont  Ailsey  "  again  drives  them  off,  sending 
one  for  wood  and  another  for  water,  and  a  thiid  is 
to  tdl  Bomebody  to  come  and  "  build  "  a  fire.     Mrs. 
W.  invites  me  to  feel  at  home  and  ask  for  what  I 
reqoire,  and  appoints  the  eldest  Topsy   to  be  my , 
especial  waiting  maid.     On  leaving  the  room  she  said 
supper  would  soon  be  ready,  and  no  doubt  a  cup  of 
tea  woold  prove  Very  refreshing.     Immediately  ap- 
peals another  negro  woman  with  three  or  four  huge 
logs  of  wood  upon  her  head  and  a  lighted  stick  in  her 
luuu^  followed  by  Topsy  No.  1,  with  a  great  basket 
of  "chips,"  also  poised  without  holding  upon  Jier 
Iiead ;  Topsy  No.  2,  vriih  an  apron  full  of   "  com 
CotM^"  and  Topsy  No.  3,  with  a  pitcher  of  fresh  water, 
also  on  her  head.     The  woman  dropped  a  curtsey 
trith  "  Sbw'dy,  Missus  ?"  which  salutation,  not  com- 
uding,  I  ooold  only  nod  in  return.    She  tumbled 
logs  on  to  the  capacious  hearth,  and  knelt  down 
lore  il  to  arrange  them  uix»n  the  andiruus,  the  two 
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assistant  Tapsies  squatting  down  on  each  aide  of  her 
to  get  rid  of  their  burdens,  and  then  fix  their  great 
hlack  eyes  again  on  me,  as  if  they  had  no  other 
husineaa  on  earth  to  occupy  them.  The  log  fire,  aided 
by  the  contents  of  ba.sket  and  apron,  soon  sent  its 
roaring  flames  and  sparks  half  up  the  chimney  and 
lighted  up  the  room  quite  pleasantly,  for  it  was  only 
the  beginm'ng  of  April,  and  the  evenings  are  the  more 
chilly  after  the  mid-day  warmth  of  the  sun  in  that 
latitude.  Mrs.  W.  and  Cinta  reappeared  to  see  if 
there  was  a  good  fire,  and  hope  I  had  all  I  wished. 
They  said  the  trunks  would  arrive  in  about  an  hour. 
The  ladies  expressed  no  surprise  to  see  the  invasion 
of  negroes  in  my  apartment,  neither  were  the  Topsies 
at  all  abashed  by  their  presence,  and  continued  their 
undisturbed  study  of  my  physiognomy;  but  Aunt 
Ailsey's  ingenuity  was  put  to  the  test  to  find 
errands  to  get  rid  of  them,  for  they  reappeared  so 
quickly,  each  time  opening  the  door  without  rapping 
or  ceremony,  and  resuming  their  places  on  each  side 
of  the  fire. 

Wliether  all  these  were  slaves,  was  perplexing  me 
terribly,  but  inquiry  was  out  of  the  question ;  time 
only  could  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

At  the  tea-tabk',  two  or  three  fresh  negro  faces 
nraieared,  but  she  of  the  turban  still  presided.  This 
ebony  dame  was  by  no  means  the  most  prepossessing 
in  her  appearance,  nor  the  lightest  of  tint ;  so  com- 
plexion was  evidently  no  indication  of  rank  in  the 
household. 
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Ota  rrtinog  at  ni'gtt,  a  fresh  relay  of  logs  and 
acgnw  ai^ieared  in  my  room,  nor  did  they  seem  at 
tO  in  ■  hnny  to  quit  it ;  but  I  managed  to  get  rid  of 
■II  eicf-pdng  the  eldest  Topsy,  whose  name  proved  to 
be  FItffn,  and  whose  rather  distracted  attention  I 
oeeapied  for  a  time,  after  which  she  knelt  down 
More  the  fire,  jiretending  to  adjust  the  logs  and 
throw  on  more  chips,  showing  no  intention  of  de- 
puting until  I  said,    "You  had  better  go  to  bed 
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"Missus  done  said  I  was  to  sleep  heah,  ef  you'd 
it  me  to." 

Sleep  A«re,  chUd !    Where?" 
"  I  gits  my  blanket,  an  lies  down  afore  de  fire." 
**  Oh  no !  I  do  not  want  you,  you  may  go." 
So  ahe  raised  herself  from  before  the  fire  where 
•he  had  been  leisurely  squatting,  and  departed,  grin- 
mug  aa  ahe  went,  and  displaying  two  splendid  rows 
of  teetL     She  stopped  at  the  door  to  say.  "  Does  ye 
please  want  any  fin  mo'  ?"  and  then  curtseyed,  ad- 
ding •*  Good  night,  mum." 

I  sat  some  little  time  before  the  fire  wondering  if 
theae  could  be  slaves,  and  then  began  to  deliberate 
about  the  contents  of  those  great  tnmks,  that  on  their 
arriral  had  been  deposited  by  the  wall  in  my  room. 
On  first  arriving.  Aunt  Ailsey  and  Flora  had  each 
fanqg^t  in  a  band-box,  in  which  they  had  stowed 
away  my  bonnet  and  furs,  and  carried  them  off  to  parts 
miknown,  returning  again  without  request  or  permis- 
fioo  to  run  off  with  cloak  and  wraps,  even  to  the  last 
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glove  ;  and  I  began  to  tbiiik  one  wotild  prefer  to  Lave 
one's  wardrobe  in  one's  own  keeping.  But  where  in 
that  room  ?  A  gi'eat  IJgb  bed  with  a  snovj'  coverlet, 
three  little  windows  with  curtains  equally  snowy, 
three  Uttle  chairs  not  snowy  at  all,  and  a  fourth  very 
easy  and  comfortable,  from  wliich  the  survey  was  now 
being  made ;  a  small  half-round  toilet-table,  with 
draj)ery  also  snowy,  on  which  was  a  small  stand  look- 
ing-glass that  mast  have  begun  housekeeping  with 
the  Doctor's  father,  if  not  his  grandfather,  and  a  wash- 
stand  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  basin  and 
nothing  else,  excepting  on  the  scanty  shelf  below. 
The  three  little  windows  had  each  shelves  or  window- 
seats,  but  books  and  boxea,  to  say  nothing  of  ^vriting 
and  drawiug  materials,  could  scarcely  be  arranged 
there  with  safety.  Not  another  shelf  or  drawer  was 
to  be  seen.  So  the  next  morning  when  Mrs.  W.  asked 
if  I  should  like  to  go  \rith  Cinta  to  see  her  cliiekens 
and  garden  before  I  unpacked  my  trunks,  I  sug- 
gested timt  a  chest  of  drawers  would  be  convenient, 
otherwise  the  "  unpacking"  could  be  dispensed  with. 
"  Oh  dear,"  she  hod  quite  forgotten  a  bureau,  the 
Doctor  would  write  to  Baltimore  directly  for  one ;  and 
it  would  be  here  in  a  few  weeks,  but  would  I  like  to  put 
some  of  my  tilings  in  her  wartlrobe.  "  Here  is  plenty 
of  room,"  added  she,  leading  me  to  the  sjiot,  and  call- 
ing a  sen-ant  to  empty  a  shelf  directly.  So  they  in- 
tended me  to  be  "  one  of  the  family,"  even  to  the 
sharing  of  tlie  wardrobe. 

These  minute  details  would  be  tedious  and  iim'n 
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to  the  reader,  were  they  not  intended  to 
ecntj  a  correct  idea  of  the  simple  and  unosteuta- 
(iov  kindness  of  the  true  Virginian,  therefore  I  may 
be  pordoDed  for  relating  them. 

Cinta  was  now  anxious  to  show  mo  her  poultry- 
yvd  and  garden,  but  above  all,  her  favourite  horse 
Saabeam,  and  we  sallied  forth,  followed  by  three  or 
tar  negro  clifldren,  who  ran  towards  us  at  the  sight 
of  "Mf  Cinta."    She  patted  the  head  of  one  she 
called  "  Jim,"  telling  me  he  was  the  youngest  child  and 
pat  of  Aont  Ailsey,  and  because  he  was  delicate  had 
baen  allowed  to  be  very  much  in  the  house,  where  < 
be  had  been  spoiled.    Jim  must  of  comse  carry  the 
buket  and  look  for  eggs,    Topsy  No.  2, 1  found  to 
be  hk  dder  sister  Sally,  Cinta's  little  waiting-maid,  i 
wbo  now  followed  with  the  keys  of  the  hen-housea,  j 
and  ibod  for  the  chickens ;  wliile  some  younger  woolly 
beads  were  toddling  in  the  rear. 

A  want  of  finish,  and  imtidiness  about  the  yard  and 
buildings,  rather  surprised  me,  amid  signs  of  wealth 
and  abundant  labour,  for  in  every  direction  negroes 
vete  to  be  seen,  not  only  men  and  women  working 
in  the  fields,  but  children,  whose  business  appeared  to 
consist  in  waiting  on  the  elder  ones,  otherwise  in 
domg  nothing.  As  we  passed  these  people,  they 
greeted  my  comiwmion  thus,  "  Oh  Mi'  Cinta,  hoie  dy  T 
The  last  word  rhymes  with  rowdy  pronounced 
qnifkly,  and  is  intended  for  "how  do  you  do?" 
Howdy,  iK'ing  the  common  salutation  of  both  white 
black  tliroughout  the  South.  CJnta  greeted  them 
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«n  with  a  nod  and  smile,  calling  them  by  name,  and 

pping  to  gpcakto  one  or  two  to  inquire  after  a  child 
'parent,  when  they  invariably  offered  their  hand  for 
'ft  shake.  Very  soon  we  met  the  Doctor,  who  joined  us 
•lid  entered  into  conyersation.  "  We  are  quite  a 
fcnning  people  yon  see,  madam ;  I  superintend  my 
own  plantation ;  some  of  my  neighbours  keep  an 
overseer  to  attend  to  these  things,  but  exercise  suits 
me,  and  I  prefer  to  look  after  my  own  people ;  and 
then  I  know  they  are  properly  treated." 

"  My  own  people,"  I  repeated  to  myself,  then  they 
are  slaves ;  this  question  having  sorely  puzzled  me 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  next  striking  peculiarity  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  black  people  addressed  their  master,  the 
same  which  had  appeared  so  imbecoming  in  Uucle 
Ike  when  driving  us  home  the  previous  day.  While 
a  few  would  pull  off  their  caps  with  a  bow,  others 
would  approach  him  thus,  "Massa  Fred,  hab  you 
done  got  me  dem  nails  to  fix  dat  ar  fence  ?" 

"  Massa  Fred,  I  wants  you  to  git  me  a  new  saw  nex 
time  you  goes  to  Eichmun',  dis  eah  wone  do  nohow." 

"  Why,  Cffisar,  what  have  you  done  to  wear  it  out 
80  quickly  ?" 

"Whew!  Massa  Fred,"  and  some  excuse  would 
follow  as  if  to  persuade  the  "  Massa"  of  his  imreason- 
ableness. 

Many  of  these  replies  and  arguments  sounded  very 
much  like  impudence,  but  the  Doctor  did  not  appear 
to  regai'd  them  as  such,  and  surprised  me  by  the 
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'^h  which  he  tolerated  the  seeming  im* 


^^    We  passed  several  rows  of  cabins,  some  of  which 
^Rud  a  padlock  on  the  door,  indicating  the  abs(7nce  of 
lltiw  owners,  othere  wliose  open   doors  displayed  a 
ftnihr  of  quite  young  children  in  the  care  of  one  or  two 
Mot  ones,  or  an  old  negress  at  her  spinning-wheel. 
^_TerT  few  had  much  appearance  of  tidiness  or  com- 
^■brt,  but  each  stood  detached,  and  on  plenty  of  waste 
^pluid.    Several  had  a  pigsty  and  a  hen-house  near 
them,  some  had  "  patches"  of  potatoes  or  cabbages, 
•ad  one  or  two  had  a  sort  of  rough  porch  with  a  vine 
cneping  over  it,  or  a  few  straggling  flowers ;  other- 
wise the  spaces  were  vacant,  trampled  soil,  littered 
with  rubbish.    These  things  were  observed,  but  not 
oommenied  on :  I  could  not  yet  feel  quite  aire  that  all 
tbflK  leisurely,  slouching,  argimientative  negroes  were 
"  ilavu"  nor  that  the  easy-tempered  courteous  gentle- 
naa  who  was  conducting  me  could  be  a  "  alavefiolder." 

»It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  felt  quite  con. 
Vinced  that  tome  of  them  were  veritable  slaves,  for 
Cinta,  who  was  becoming  very  communicative,  passed 
a  pretty-looking  mulatto  girl  in  field  costume,  who 
|cnrtsie<l  with  a  smiling,  trustful  look,  and  the  usual 
^How'dy,  Mi' Cinta." 
I  "  That's  Kosa,"  said  Cinta ;  "  grandpa  gave  her 
and  her  two  sisters  to  me  when  I  was  ten  years  old, 
and  I  am  going  to  take  Rosa  into  the  house  to  have 
her  taught  different  kinds  of  needlework,  and  be  my 
own  maid." 
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"Giiw  her  to  mo."  How  strangely  those  few 
vrords  fell  nixin  my  ear !  And  yet  how  proud  and 
happy  Rosa  looked  at  the  idea  of  her  promised  pro- 
motion. 

During  the  walk,  a  great  deal  of  shaking  of  hands 
had  to  be  gone  through,  by  myself  aa  well  as  Cinta, 
the  negroes  offering  me  a  welcome,  as,  if  it  were  as 
unch  their  business  as  their  master's  to  make  me 
feel  at  home. 

Greatly  reassured,  and  with  an  immense  di-ead  off 
my  mind,  that  so  far  as  my  immediate  home  was 
concerned,  no  very  harrowing  scenes  were  likely  to 
endanger  niy  position  in  the  slaveholder's  family,  we 
returned  to  the  house.  Nothing  liad  as  yet  passed 
respecting  lessons,  excepting  that  Cinta  had  several 
times  mentioned  her  taste  for  drawing  and  painting, 
and  expressed  much  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  learm'ng ; 
adding  more  than  once,  "  You  can  draw,  can  you 
not?"  "Have  you  any  drawings  with  yon?"  and, 
"  Oh,  may  I  see  them  ?"  "  Do  you  paint  in  such  or 
such  a  style  ?"  which  rather  amused  me,  as  I  had 
undei'takcn  to  tench  her  these  tilings.  It  was  as  if 
she  either  doubted  my  professions,  or  had  been  pre- 
viously disappointed  in  some  way.  Her  parents  had 
also  asked  me  similar  questions,  which  puzzled  me 
after  the  nature  of  our  correspondence,  so  that  at 
last  I  thought  they  could  not  have  received  all  my 
letters,  or  perhaps  had  not  seen  the  advertisements 
themselves.  "  Oh  yes,  madam,  we  saw  the  adver- 
tisements and  received  tJl  your  letters,  but  wo  have 
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lieea  n  often  deceived  in  ladies  from  the  North,  ^rho 
jnkm  to  teach  this  and  that,  and  when  they  get 


here,  we  find  my  daughter  is  just  as  able  to 
tMch  them,  as  they  her."  To  this  I  merely  made 
«■«  imlifferent  obeervation  about  the  diflSculty  of 
jadging  by  letter ;  bat  compreliended  the  cause  of 
Cinta's  anxious  inquiries. 

On  returning  to  my  room,  I  found  a  large  empty 
trunk  had  been  placed  there  for  my  use,  and  also  a 
Bort  of  cabinet,  or  small  piece  of  furniture,  about  a 
foot  m  breadth  and  nearly  as  high  ns  a  tiible.  It  was 
•  pcBtty  little  convenient  article,  and  contained 
dHlf«8  with  partitions,  and  had  besides  a  good  lock. 
Flora,  who  had  followed  me  up  stairs  with  the  excuse 
of  auJdng  herself  useful,  but  in  reality  to  see  what 
«M  going  <<n,  exclaimed,  "Dat's  Mi'  Cinta's  cup- 
boazd."  A  tap  at  the  door  was  followed  by  the 
OfttiaQcc  of  Cinta  herself,  who  said,  "I  bad  that 
brought  np  here  for  you  to  put  your  drawing  and 
l^tnting  materials  in.  l^Ia'  says  she  has  sent  for  a 
barean,  and  it  will  be  here  in  a  week  or  two."  On 
my  t^vt"l"""g  her  and  inquiring  if  she  could  easily 
iparo  it,  she  said,  "Oh  yes,  I  usetl  to  keep  all  my 
tojB,  and  trinketa  in  it,  but  I  do  not  care  at  all  about 
nang  it."  So  kindly  meant,  I  was  gWl  to  accept  its 
nse  "  until "  the  bureau  sliuidil  arrive.  Then  Cinta 
lingered  and  said,  "  Would  you  mind  letting  mo  see 
yonr  drawings  as  soon  as  you  have  unpacked  tliem  ? 
5ut  perhaps  you  are  too  tired  ?"  I  assured  her  to 
» contrary,  and  soon  sent  down  a  portfolio,  which 
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amused  her  till  the  early  dinner,  while  I  remained  in 
my  room. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Dr.  and  Mrs.  ^y.  informed 
me  that  they  had  some  young  relatives,  three  nieces 
and  a  cousin,  who  woidd  like  to  join^Cinta  iu  her 
studies.  Probably  also  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour- 
ing minister  would  become  a  pupil. 

This  practice  of  families  uniting  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  instructions  of  a  central  "  teacher  "  was,  1 
found,  quite  common  in  the  South,  and  of  course  1 
could  raise  no  objection.  The  doctor  had  agreed  to 
pay  me  a  certain  salary,  and  all  other  arrangements 
were  left  to  myself.  They  would  send  to  inform 
these  families  of  my  arrival,  who  would  no  doubt  soon 
come  to  call  upon  me,  so  that  these  matters  could  be 
arrange<l  by  next  Monday,  for  "the  girls  were 
mighty  anxious  to  come." 

As  nothing  more  seemed  to  be  expected  of  me 
than  that  I  was  to  make  myself  at  home  tuid  enjoy 
myself  as  much  as  jwssible  until  the  Monday  follow- 
ing, I  will  here  give  my  readers  the  experience  of 
those  few  days,  the  results  of  walks,  drives,  and  obser- 
vations of  Southern  life. 


CHAPTER  V. 


r.  Y.  Tu,  First  Familica  of  Virginia.— Relatives  of  tho  Family. 
— My  Pupils. — C)Id  Family  Serv.ints. — A  Methodist  Church. — 
SoadsT  Gatherinc^B  and  Grwjtings. — Education  of  Americau 
IdtfUea  ia  the  South.  —  Flora's  Lesson  about  Locks  and 
Keym. — Damestic  Discipline. 

OcB  nearest  neighbonrs  lired  about  a  milo  &om 
Fanest  Rill,  distant  relatives  of  the  W.'s,  whom  we 
win  call  8t«wart,  as  they  were  descended  from  an  old 
Scatch  family,  and  were  considered  to  be  "  F.  F.  Vs." 
Tliaae  initials  may  not  be  so  familiar  to  the  English 
loader  as  they  are  to  tlie  residents  of  the  States, 
,  irfa«r«  they  ore  universally  understood.  They  stand 
"  First  families  of  Virginia."  To  be  "  one  of  tJiefirtt 
is  a  coveted  distim-tion  in  Virginia,  and  is 
'jBBadi  affected  by  the  would-be  gentrj-,  just  as  we 
flad  a  certain  class  of  persons  at  home  losing  no 
opportunity  of  dragging  some  very  distant  distin- 
goiahed  relatives  into  conversation.  The  good  old 
t Virginian  families  inherit  a  natural  and  graceful 
ity  of  character  and  deportment  from  long- 
•aaociations,  and  combine  in  their  senti- 
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ments  and  habita  a  sini^ilar  mixture  of  the  gentdne 
aristocmt,  with  Hie  slant-h  yeoman  of  England. 

Our  neighbours,  the  Stewarts,  were  not  at  all  osten- 
tatious, nor  were  they  so  wealthy  as  the  W.'s,  They 
had  a  large  family,  chiefly  of  boys,  but  a  girl  of  about 
fourteen  was  the  cousin  of  whom  Mrs.  W.  had 
spoken  to  me  as  intending  to  join  Cinta  in  her  studies. 
The  minister  lived  three  miles  distant.  He  was  a 
man  much  respected  in  the  neighlK>urho<id,  but  not 
distinguislied  for  a  great  share  of  natural  talents  or  the 
refinement  of  education.  Nine  miles  on  another 
road  lived  a  brother  of  Dr.  W.'s,  Colonel  Harry  W., 
a  man  of  wealth  and  standing.  Two  of  Ids  daugh- 
ters would  become  my  pupils,  and  also  the  only 
daughter  of  Mrs.  W.'s  widowed  sister,  who  lived  thir- 
teen miles  off  in  another  direction. 

Owing  to  tlie  extent  of  farms  or  plantations,  some 
estfltea  being  from  three  hundred  to  three  thousand  or 
more  acres,  neighbours  are  few  and  far  between ;  but 
in  Virginia  a  ride  or  drive  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  is 
nothing  where  they  visit  all  over  the  county,  and 
make  morning  calls  within  a  circuit  of  sixty  miles ; 
so  that  they  speak  of  the  adjoining  counties  as  if  they 
were  only  neighbouring  towns. 

The  families  just  mentioned,  and  •with  whom  I 
very  soon  became  acquainted,  were  all  distinguished 
by  the  same  mild,  courteous,  and  cordial  manners 
that  characterized  the  W.'s.  There  was  perhaps 
more  or  less  of  an  air  bourgeois  about  them,  but  it 
proceeded  ratlier  from  a  secluded  country  life,  than  a 
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of  mental  refinement.  Regarding  the  profes- 
part  of  our  intercourse,  they  all  deferred  to 
Be  with  great  politeness.  Wliatever  I  suggested  or 
nqueBted  yraa  acceded  to  with  most  flattering  con- 
Uoace.  Tbey  all  reiterated  the  hope  tlrnt  I  should 
be  pleased  vritJi  Virginia,  and  gave  pressing  in^ita- 
tioos  for  me  to  visit  them  "  soon,"  and  become  "  well 
■i!t|nainted." 

Cinta's  two  consins  Susy  and  Alice,  Col.  Harry's 
donghtere,  were  her  cluef  companions;  girls  of 
eighteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  had  not 
^toxnpanied  their  parents  to  call  on  mc  at  Forest 
^f^  K>  the  next  day  Cinta  discovered  some  very  im- 
portant reason  for  taking  me  over  to  Oakfield,  their 
■iDtation  in  "King  William  "  (county). 
^The  drive  waa  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  one  from 
Ti^ipahannock,  so  iar  as  sand  and  mud-holes  were 
eoaeetned,  but  the  country  was  more  hilly  and  pic- 
tareaqoe.  A  good  deal  of  holly,  with  still  some 
■how  of  red  berries,  and  the  dogwood,  "  comus  flo- 
nda,"  juHt  bursting  into  bloom,  gave  a  cheerful  ap- 
^hnnoe  to  the  woods  of  oak  and  pine  tlirough  wliieh 
^Bpaased.  Oakficld  seemed  to  be  a  little  village  as 
^m  approached  it.  lliere  was  the  family  residence, 
resembling  an  old  English  farm-house,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  plenty  of  wooden  porches  or  "  piazzas."  The 
boose  itself  was  scarcely  so  lai-ge  as  one  expected 
to  find  it,  but  waa  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small 
bnlldings,  all  detached  from  eJich  other.  These  tene- 
meota  are  the  dairj-,  "  meat-house,"  larder,  kitchen, 
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storehouse,  washhonse,  &e.,  a  nest  of  little  edifices 
surrounding  the  chief  dwelling,  which  consists  only 
of  family  sitting-rooms.  Then  there  are  the  stahles 
across  a  field  in  one  direction,  the  farm  buildings  in 
another,  and  rows  of  cabins  here  and  there,  generally 
painted  white,  embosomed  in  trees,  and  forming  on 
the  whole  a  very  pretty  landscape.  Colonel  Harry 
W.  practised  as  a  lawyer,  and  his  office  added  to 
the  lot  of  buildings ;  a  school-house,  too,  stood  on  the 
lawn.  The  young  ladies  and  their  governess  appeared 
at  the  door  on  seeing  the  carriage,  and  ran  forward 
to  greet  the  visitors.  My  thoughts  being  preoccupied 
with  negroes,  and  cariosity  all  awake,  the  young  ladies 
will  pardon  me  for  giving  their  servants  my  first 
attention. 

The  hall  door  was  opened  by  an  old  white-headed, 
but  very  black,  n^ro — iron  black  by  contrast  with 
his  silvery  wooL  This  old  man  was  remarkably  pa- 
tronizing in  his  manner.  "Why  Mis*  'Liza,"  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  W.,  "ye's  quite  a  stranger,"  shaking 
hands  with  the  lady.  "An'  how's  you,  Mis' 
Cinta?"  who  also  shook  hands.  "  An' how's  Massa 
Fredr 

"  Quite  well.  Uncle  Cassius ;  how  are  you  ?" 

"  Well,  I  thank  *ee,  marm.  An  he's  ye  come  to  stop 
wid  us  now,  Miss  Cinta  ?  Ye  han't  ben  heah  dis  long 
time.  An  hoy  be  you,  Mistis?"  continued  the 
"  Uncle,"  with  a  deferential  bow  to  me,  but  offering 
Ids  hand,  whidi  felt  very  much  like  iron. 

"  This  is  MuB  Jones,  a  friend  of  mine  who  came 
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way  off,  all  across  the  water,  Uiide 

lope  I  Bee's  ye  well,  Mistis,  glad  to  see  ye  at 
'  pUce,"  and  talking  all  the  while,  Uncle  Cassiua 
CBndaeted  us  across  the  hall  into  a  sitting-i-oom, 
looldng  into  a  gordeu  with  straight  walks  and  au 
eqoal  amogement  of  llowers  and  vegetables.  After 
placmg  cbaire  and  dashing  off  some  diut  with  his  coat* 
tail  from  the  comer  of  a  table  as  he  jtassed,  he  bowed 
himwlf  out,  saying  he  would  go  and  fetch  "  ^lassa 
Barry  and  Miss  Bertie,"  his  master  and  mistress. 

Tke  tumal  introductions  were  gone  through  be- 
tmeB.  myself  and  the  young  ladies,  who  expressed 
great  pleasnre  at  the  prospect  of  coming  over  to 
Forest  Rill  twice  a  week  for  drawing  and  music 
lemns;  Cinta  and  they  exclianging  glances,  as  if 
*•  great  fun  "  were  in  store  for  them ;  and  we  all  soon 
became  rery  good  friends.  No  more  books  seemed 
to  enter  their  heads,  nor  did  they  return  to  their 
admol-room.  Great  trays  of  refreshments  soon  made 
Ikar  a{^iAarance,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cakes,  pre- 
acnrca,  and  home-made  wine.  Of  course  we  "  must 
•tay  to  dinner,"  and  we  must  walk  round  the  garden, 
and  see  the  chickens  and  Susy's  new  hen-house. 

Unde  Cassius  was  attended  by  a  little  boy,  of  a 
pale  complexion,  silky  black  liiiir,  and  beautiful  eyes 
and  teeth,  ao  pretty  and  genteel  that  it  was  difficult 
to  know  how  to  accost  him.  His  attendance  on 
GuBina,  however,  settled  the  question  of  his  {wsition  ; 
aad  at  dinner  I  discovered  that  Cassiua  was  a  sort  of 
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butler,  or  "  head  dining-room  serrant,"  who  assumed 
as  much  authority  at  Oaldield  as  Aunt  Ailsey  at 
Forest  Rill.  He  was  quite  an  old  man,  and  had  been 
the  "  house  servant "  to  three  generations.  His  labours 
in  the  present  family  were  almost  nominal,  but  he 
seemed  to  think  nothing  would  "  go  right "  without  his 
superintendence,  and  was  permitted  to  exert  his 
sway  among  the  younger  servants.  Afterwards,  when 
I  became  well  acquainted  with  the  family,  Uncle 
Cnssius  gave  me  his  history,  of  which  he  seemed  not 
a  little  proud  ;  and  as  his  story  is  a  verj'  good  illus- 
tration of  the  condition  of  most  of  the  old  "  servants," 
or  slaves,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  part  of 
the  history. 

"  I  b'kmg'd  to  ole  Mafisa  Harry  ebber  sin'  ho  was 
married,"  b(?gan  Uncle  Cassius,  alluding  to  the  Colo- 
nel's father.  "  He  an'  me  was  jes'  about  of  an  age, 
'n'  I  tended  him  all  his  life,  an'  when  he  married 
Miss  Molly,  my  ole  massa  (the  Colonels'  grandfather) 
gie'd  me  to  him.  I  alters  'tended  to  him  when  he 
was  a  boy,  an'  went  out  hunting  and  shooting  wid 
him  in  vucutions ;  'u'  I  trabbled  wid  him  all  over  de 
Norf,  an'  down  to  New  Orleens,  an'  wharebber  Massa 
Harry  went  he  allers  took  me.  Den  he  married,  an' 
my  ole  massa  gave  me  to  In'm  'long  wid  my  wife  an' 
family,  an'  some  o'  th'others  dat  b'longed  to  dis  heah 
estate,  all  to  young  Massa  Harry;  lesewise  he  teas 
young  Massa  Harry  a'  dat  time.  So  he  took  me  into 
de  house,  an'  my  wife,  Mian  MoUy  took  her  into  de 
house,  an'  all  our  childem  was  bringed  up  in   do 
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be  booBe-servants  too,  till  dey  married.  Dat 
•r  leetle  yallow  boy  in  de  dining-room  now,  he's  my 
gaai'soD ;  bia  muvver  was  my  yoimges'  daughter,  and 
the  married  a  senant  what  b'longed  to  old  Cap}»'n 
PIiBt«r  over  to  Caroline  (county) ;  so  do  Capp'n  he 
boagbt  ber,  an*  she  went  and  libbcd  'long'd  her 
Imdxuid  over  tbar.  Den  I  outlib  ole  Massa  Harry 
an'  Hifls  MoUy  too,  an*  I  outlib  my  wife,  but  youug 
Uana  Horry  (the  Colonel)  he's  buuii'  to  take  care  o* 
nil!,  an'  be  tcill  too ;  an'  I  lib  an'  die  on  dis  hcab 
|ilace  whar  I  b'longs  to." 

From  the  iact  of  negroes  growing  up  in  a  family 
in  this  manner,  arises  the  custom  of  calling  all  its 
membere,  however  old,  by  their  Christian  name. 
Ereo  a  grandfather  is  "  old  master  Harry,  or  Willy," 
end  the  ladies  are  always  "  Miss  MuUy,"  or  "  Miss 
Boe."  They  were  Master  Willy  and  MLss  Sue  when 
Hdren,  and  marriage  docs  not  change  thorn  in  the 
of  the  old  servants,  who,  on  their  part,  are 
always  known  as  "Uncle,"  or  "Aunt"  Edsey,  or 
Peggy,  mister  and  mistress  being  titles  never  applied 
negnies.  And  in  the  course  of  visiting  about  tlie 
boorhood,  one  discovered  so  many  unexpected 
and  aunts  who  presented  their  ebony  palms  to 
the  stianger,  that  I  confess  my  philanthropy  was 
tomewhat  tried  by  this  perpetual  shaking  of  bands. 
"  These  are  all  exceptions  in  the  horrible  institu- 
of  slavery,"  said  I  to  myself;  "this  must  be  a 
icularly  kind  set  of  people ;  these  are  the  Shelbys 
of  the  country."    For,  ha>'ing  become  convinced  that 
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I  watf  living  in  a  regular  Blave-luddii^  comnnmity, 
I  v.vuld  not  on  so  slight  an  aasomptiaa  yield  one 
icci  ;k$  to  the  frightM  cmeltr  of  slaTezy.  LoDg- 
staauici:  pri'judioes  were  not  to  be  so  easily  orer- 
>.vm<e.  and  I  felt  sore  that  sooner  or  later  thoae 
■is^fttaicxl  a-enes  would  intrade  themselves  opon  me. 

The  nearest  Episcopal  church  was  twelve  miles  o£^ 
but  the  clergyman  was  then  absent  &om  the  neig^ 
K>urhcKid.  There  was  also  a  Methodist  church  about 
two  miles,  and  a  Presbyterian  church  seven  miles 
ftv^m  Forest  RilL  and  if  I  should  like  to  attend  either 
of  these  latter, "  the  carriage  would  be  ready  in  time." 
This  wtis  annoimced  to  me  on  the  Sunday  momin^^ 
and  Cinta  aiidod,  "Let  us  go  to  the  Methodist 
church,  Susy  said  she  should  go  there  to-day."  So  I 
agreed  to  accompany  her,  thinking  it  of  but  little  im- 
tK>rt»Dce  bow  md  wliere  we  assemble  to  worsliiii  Gc 
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^  jmtu  well ;  and  looked  a  vast  deal  better.  But  these 
UoprDTed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Methodist 
cntaiD  of  dividing  the  congregation,  all  the  kdies 
flBt«ring  one  dixtr,  and  occupying  their  side  of  the 
"boose,"  and  all  the  gentlemen  the  otlior.  We  had 
to  climb  ap  two  great  clumBy  steps  to  enter  our 
door,  and  on  the  inside  were  arranged  rows  of  seats 
M  rovgh  and  primitire  as  the  exterior.  Unpainted 
maiU,  anpaijitod  window  frames,  no  two  of  which 
caoBBpoaded,  unpainted  beams  and  rafters,  and  im- 
{■mted  doflk,  if  the  rough  platform  and  queer  con- 
■tnction  upon  it,  could  be  called  a  de^L  Two 
"ministerB"  seemed  indispensable  to  perform  the 
•HTice,  which  consisted  in  alternate  singing  and 
praying  for  about  six  times.  Then  came  the  "  speak- 
ing," as  the  sermon  was  called,  and  when  I  inform 
mj  readere  that  they  were  the  kind  of  men  who 
detCKDt  on  the  "  errow  '*  of  our  ways,  and  the  "  objeck 

oar  SBrlration."  and  the  dew  upon  the  "  mount- 

,"  taxd  who  endeavoured  to  impress  ujwn  their 

18  tke  wickedness  of  all  novelties,  and  to  con- 

ice  them  of  how  mucJi  better  everything  used  to 

than  it  is  now,  they  will  not,  I  hope,  attribute  to 

great  want  of  reverence  in  deciding  that 

Mbbath  might  be  passed  as  pruiitubly  in 

my  own  room,  in  the  event  of  having  no  other  church 

to  attend. 

After  the  service  there  was  a  general  ceremony  of 
in(A)ductiou  to  be  gone  through,  even  before  1  could 
leave  my  seat.     The  congregation  presented  rather 
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a  medley,  and  the  few  among  them  whom  I  hai 
previously  seen,  plainly  Bhowed  me  that  the  W.'e 
their  connectioii  wero  quite  of  the  superior  class. 

The  little  church  stood  on  a  rough  piece  of  gronnd — 
that  had  been  partially  cleared  from  the  surrounding- 
woods.  A  great  many  vehicles  were  standing  abouti. 
under  the  trees,  and  a  concourse  of  animals,  from  the 
splendid  carriage  horaea  doivn  to  mules,  and  even 
oxen,  though  the  latter  are  not  so  much  used  where 
mules  abound.  Every  one  had  come  from  a  distance, 
and  eveiy  one  had  ridden  to  church,  those  not  possess- 
ing carriages  and  "  rockaways  "  availing  themselves 
of  waggons,  or  even  of  the  ox-cart.  Some  of  the 
negro  servants  hud  remained  outside  to  take  care  of 
the  horses,  or  indulge  in  a  friendly  gossip  with  a 
neighbour's  servant,  and  some  had  entered  the  church 
and  taken  their  places  in  a  gallery  appnipriated  to 
them ;  among  whom  a  great  majority  of  Aunts  and 
Topsies  made  a  grand  display  of  ribbons  and  finery. 

Cinta  was  urgent  in  her  invitations  to  some  of  the 
congregation  who  lived  at  a  distance  to  "  come  bt) " 
and  stop  to  dinner ;  the  Stewarts  also  were  persuading 
their  friends  to  do  the  same.  The  expression  "  come 
by "  seemed  rather  as  if  they  were  intended  to  go 
past,  in.stead  of  to  stop,  but  it  may  be  traced  to  the 
true  hospitality  of  theSouthemers,  who  deem  it  a  thing 
impossible  that  a  friend  should  pass  the  house  and  not 
come  in ;  so  that  "  come  by  "  implies  "  take  mir  road 
home,  and  of  course  come  in."  "  Won't  you  call  by  ?" 
and  "  do  come  by,"  mean  always  "  be  svoq  to  stop. 
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So  agiiin  may  be  explained  and  excnsed  the  castom 
rf  greetings   and   goesdpings  in   places  of  worship. 
Coaung  many  miles  to  one  central  spot,  and  meeting 
and  acquaintances  whom  you  may  not  have 
for  a  long  period ;  arriving  at  any  time,  and  wait- 
mg  periiaps  an  hour,  as  I  have  often  done,  before  the 
ienriee  commences ;  for  there  is  only  the  sun  in  the 
hearens  to  regulate  the  few  clocks  the  neighbourhood 
boasts  of — it  seems  quite  pardonable  to  enter  into 
a  little  innocent  exchange  of  salutations,  which  soon 
become  habitual.    And  then  again  how  little  there  is 
to  impress  yoa  with  a  feeling  of  solemnity  and  vene- 
ntfioQ  in  tliose  unecclesiastical,  bum-like  looking 
{daces,  which  some  benevolent  planter  has  had  built 
poiiapa  at  his  own  expense,  on  his  own  land,  to  ac- 
odate  his  poorer  neighbours  who  are  not  able  to 
re  eight  or  ten  miles  to  a  distant  church.     This 
u  only  one  of  the  many  customs  existing   in   the 
erican  States,  that  seem  such  strange  and  intole- 
ible  notions,  until  traced  to  their  origin. 
Wo  also  had  a  little   school-houBe  on  the  lawn, 
lere  on  the  Monday  morning  we  all  duly  assembled ; 
least  Cinta,  her  cousin  Fanny  Harrison,  and  Ella 
The  minister's  daughter  would  corae  to 
take  a  music  lesson  once  a  week,  and  Susy  and  Alice 
W.  would  spend  two  mornings  in  the  week  in  music 
drawing  lessons.     Fanny  Harrison  arrived  as  a 
weekly  boarder,  and  Ella  took  her  daily  walk  to  and 
Forest  RilL     These   three  were  to  pursue  a 
use  of  studies  ;  but  I  shall  not  weary  my 
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readers  with  our  school-room  discipline,  excepting 
mention  that  the  girls  had  each  studied  at  home,  n 
studied  at  schools,  and  under  a  variety  of  te^cberaE 
and  systems.  They  brought  a  collection  of  books  o^ 
piiilosoplues,  metaphysics,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  poli- 
tical economy,  and  theology,  some  of  wlxich,  they 
told  me,  they  had  "  gone  through ;"  which  seemed  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  being  discarded  for 
ever  after;  others  were  "part  through,"  and  the 
places  pointed  out  where  they  were  intending 
to  l)egin  now,  and  the  rest  they  wished  "to 
study."  All  of  these  books,  according  to  the  usual 
pL»u  adopted  in  American  schools,  had  a  set  of  ques- 
tions at  the  bottom  of  ejich  page,  applying  to  the 
numbered  paragraphs  above ;  but  if  any  most  simple 
question  not  written  there,  was  proposed,  not  an 
answer  could  be  obtained.  With  regard  to  certain 
histories,  geography,  and  grammars,  they  had  "  gone 
through  "  them,  long  ago  ;  so  long  ago,  in  fact,  that 
such  common  subjects  had  entirely  faded  from  their 
memories. 

Ointa  was  an  ambitious  girl,  with  excellent  natural 
abilities,  and  so  far  as  "going  through"  books  waa 
concerned,  was  quite  in  advance  of  others  of  her  age, 
whose  education  had  also  consisted  in  getting 
through  one  book  after  another,  and  discarding  it. 
Aj8  to  mental  discipline,  cultivation  of  mind,  habita, 
and  reflection,  those  qualities  had  never  formed  any 
part  of  the  programme.  But  in  spit*  of  evident  mor- 
tification at  their  shortcomings  during  the  necessary 
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Ijit'iinntton,  tln-se  pirls  most  amiably  and  tractably 
3uie*c«d  in  the  entirely  new  plan  of  trtudies  I  im- 
fttely  arranged  for  them  ;  and  novel  as  it  was  to 
them  to  snbmit  to  any  kind  of  school-room  discipline, 
I  ttwaya  found,  though  with  more  of  the  principle  of 
politfoeas,  than  the  sense  of  principle,  that  they  com- 
plied with  my  wishes,  and  resigned  themselves  to 
my  rootiiie.  We  all  soon  became  exellent  friends, 
bot  in  addition  to  the  customary  Satunlny's  holiday, 
wiiirli  left  only  five  days  in  the  week  for  study,  so 
snay  accidental  visits,  visitors,  and  "  meetings,"  cut 
^b^lt^  the  If^eons,  or  enticed  away  a  pupil,  that  my 
duties  were  on  the  whole  very  light. 

Oae  morning,  on  going  unexpectedly   into    my 

room,  I  found  my  Uttle  waiting-maid  Flora,  with 

W  rister  .Sally,  very  busily  engaged  at  one  of  the 

^indowB.   Their  backs  Ijcing  towards  me,  I  could  only 

jndgo  that  they  were  doing  wjmething  wrong,  when 

Flora  hiutily  turned  round  and  caught  sight  of  me. 

Her  complexion  was  not  so  dark  but  that  one  could 

pwoeire  the  colour  rush  to  her  face,  at  first  with  an 

'xpremoD  of  fear,  but  instantly  giving  place  to  bold- 

o««,  M  if  prepared  to  be  on  the  defensive.     On  tho 

intgiimpAe  of  my  figure,  Sally  had  dived  under  the 

»d  and  escaped  through  the  door,  like  a  flash  of 

%fctiucg,  as  I  advautHjd  into  the  room ;   where  I 

kUd,  Rprrad  about  on  the  window-seat,  the  whole 

OBBinitA  of  my  dressing-ca-se,  which  had  remained 

pHtially  (tacked  as  on  my  journey.     She  had  found 

Iks  ksy  of  the  little  cabinet,  which  she  had  opened, 
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and  the  contents  of  that  remained  displayed  upon 
the  floor.  There  she  had  also  discovered  a  bunch  of 
keys,  which  had  further  excited  her  curiosity ;  and 
among  them  she  had  manag^ed  to  find  the  one  that 
opened  the  dressing-case.  The  poor  child  stood 
bewildered  and  self-condemnetl,  with  a  variety  of 
opposing  expressions  chasing  each  other  over  her 
features.  With  brimming  eyes,  and  defiant  lips, 
alternate  fear,  daring,  and  supplication,  slie  tried  in 
vain  to  adjust  in  their  several  places  the  various 
articles  of  bijouterie  and  toilet,  wliich  were  much 
more  easily  scattered  around  than  stowed  away 
again. 

Not  less  perplexed  than  the  frightened  Flora  was 
I.  How  was  I  at  the  same  time  to  protect  my  pro- 
perty from  the  spoliations  of  half-a-dozen  negroes 
who  at  any  time  could  gain  access  to  my  room,  and 
how  could  I  gnard  against  the  repetition  of  this  act, 
anil  yet  shield  the  culprit  from  the  whipping  which  I 
felt  sure  must  result  from  a  disclosure  of  her  fault  ? 
This  Flora  had  already  displayed  a  refractory,  idle 
disposition,  and  I  found  that  my  future  comfort  would 
depend  very  much  on  her  behaviour. 
,    "  \Vhat  are  you  doing  there,  Flora  ?" 

No  answer. 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  my  things  ?" 

"  Do'  want  t'  'rouble  'em,"  in  a  low  mumbling  voice. 

"  But  you  have  no  business  to  toiu'h  them,  whether 
you  'trouble'  them  or  not."  By  "trouble,"  she 
meant  injure  them.     "  Do  you  not  know  tliat  when 
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•Hjrthing  ia  locked  up,  you  must  never  touch  it,  and 
imra  <>p«»  places  tliat  are  locked  up  ?" 
■*  Do'  want  t'  rouble  an'  yer  things." 
"  Yon  are  never  to  touch  my  keys  at  all,  or  open 
any  of  my  boxes  again," 

"  D'want  t'  rouble  an'  yer  things,  wouldn't  doo  't 
fr'undenldolW 

This  was  all  she  uttered,  mumbled  over  airesh 
•Aer  eTerything  I  said,  but  still  looking  very  guilty 
md  aUrmed.  So  I  talked  to  her  a  little  while,  de- 
pcnfting  the  trinkets  in  their  places,  rather  leading 
ber  to  suppose  tliat  her  master  and  mistress  would 
certainly  hear  of  her  fault,  and  yet  leaving  her  to 
hope  that  she  might  by  better  behaviour  escape 
poniahment ;  but  I  heard  her  mumbling  as  she  went 
kWBT,  all  down  the  stairs. 

That  evening  Aunt  Ailsey  came  into  my  room,  as 
die  often  did,  to  see  if  there  was  a  "  good  fire,"  or 
nther  to  aee  if  the  trees  were  being  burnt  up  fast 
enoQ^i ;  for  truly  such  enormous  logs  of  wood,  and 
itema  of  eight  finches  in  diameter  were  constantly 
being  piled  on  tlie  diflerent  hearths,  that  one  felt  a 
lort  of  BjTnpathy  for  the  young  trees  covered  with 
Iwantifal  mosses  and  lichens,  thus  lavishly  consigned 
to  the  flames.  No  doubt  poor  Flora  had  continued 
W  mamblings  all  the  way  down  to  ber  mother's 
pnMOcc,  and  like  the  rest  of  her  artful  race,  had  re- 
wiTcd  to  make  her  own  story  good  before  any  one 
•be  could  hear  of  her  misdoings.  Kindness  and 
ligament  ore  lost  upon  these  people  ia  sucli  a  case. 
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Mliii  kiiKW  nIhi  linrl  done  wrong,  and  a  good  hard 
nlii|i,  Willi  Nlmrp  words,  would  hare  been  the  only  waj 
(ii  i>iiiivliii-o  hor  that  I  knew  it  also.  Bat  at  that 
t(iut>  I  iIkI  not  undoratand  the  negro  character,  and 
U>U  ^a  lukifh  rtvrrsion  to  punbhing  another  person's 
«vtsuui  iik\!<t<tf,  MM  ti>  bring  npon  her  any  severity 
lioiit  i-iti.'it.  -Vitut  Ailsoy  began  almost  immediately 
u>  «|>.siti  (>i  Klttnt,  but  with  almost  a  repetition  of  the 
^i>  I  -4  \>«>i«Im.  "  Sbo  didn't  want  to  troable  the  things, 
atit'  itM  \wkiti«<«l  (i>  UK>k.  at  'em  ;  the  wouldn't  trouUe 

I'lll    III!    ll>>V».' 

I  ill!  \iiiti.  .VtlNi>y  was  reasonable,  and  soon  acknow- 
li<>l}-.ttt  ilio  I'milt  of  opening  locks,  for  she  was  herself 
.1  |i('i.u>ii  of  rosiiuusibility  in  the  family,  and  nnder^ 
til  •.■I  I  ilttt  sui'rodness  of  lock  and  key.  She  also 
.i|il>uii«U'il  the  leniency  which  had  prevented  my- 
I  \  I  >•  '.iiiijj;  b'lom  to  her  master's  anger,  who  in  supposed 
,1, 1'tiiiu-o  to  Hijf  ideas,  would  certainly  hare  had  her 
l>iuiii>lii-il,  ulthough  had  the  ofTence  been  towards 
V.'iuia  iiistuiul  of  myself,  a  reprimand  alone  might 
l»i\v>  becu  sufficient.  Her  mother  threatened  to 
\tliip  \ivv  herself,  however,  in  spite  of  my  remon- 
:.ti.tiii'it,  iiittil  I  insisted  on  giving  Flora  another  trial, 
.tml  iliimifil  Ailsoy  to  talk  to  her,  and  keep  watch 
ii\.  I  lior.  'lltiis  it  was  all  passing  off  smoothly,  but 
llii.  kiu>tlu>r  still  felt  her  child's  character  was  at 
.i.tltK,  iuul  (usiiming  an  air  of  importance,  added, 
'  \l>  I'ltiKkTu's  almighty  bad  sometimes,  but  they 
Miiitlilitl  tiiiuhhi  tm'thing  for  ten  thousand  dollars." 
:Slt»  lUiKi^ltt  tikis  a  magnificent  winding  up  of  the 
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mbjeet,  and  shortly  added,  "  Flora's  bin  a  gwine  to 
u  yon,  Miaa  Jones,  ef  you'd  teach  her  to  read.  She's 
bia  A  plaguin'  me  ever  sin  you  bm  heah,  abont  it. 
Rie'g  mighty  anchiss  to  lam  her  A,  B,  C's." 

E"  And  does  Miss  Eliza  wish  her  to  learn  to  read  T' 
"Oh  yeea,  Miatis!  Mi'  Cinta  lamed  her  t'  one 
ne,  but  Flora,  she  got  tired  and  giv'  over." 
With  8Qch  an  encouraging  report  of  the  new  pupil, 
promised  to  think  about  it,  resolving  first  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  would  be  infringing  on  any  rules  to 
iiMtnict  the  girl,  as  I  had  always  understood  that  a 
kv  existed  m  the  South,  prohibiting  the  instruction 
of  daves. 
"  Gan  yoa  read,  Aunt  Ailsey  ?" 
Never  was  this  negress  so  delighted  as  when  an 
ity  presented  itself  of  exhibiting  her  accom- 
Lt£,  and  she  stuck  her  hands  into  her  sides, 
and  threw  herself  back,  bursting  out  into  a  regular 
langh,  attempting  to  reply  only  to  burst  out 
At  last, 
"Wall,  I  ken  read — I  ken  read  tol'bul  wall,  I  ken. 
I  reads  the  Bible  a  bit,  an'  I  reads  hymns  too.     An' 
I  ken  ooont  up  too."    (Another  laugh).    "  I  knows. 
I  knows  enough.    I  ken  tell  'em  all ;"  intermingling 
little  borats  of  laughter,  at  the  notion  of  her  exten- 
Hve  attainments.     "  Twenty,  an'  it  takes  twenty  to 
make  forty ;  twenty  an'  ten  more,  that  makes  thirty ; 
•n'  ten  times  ten's  a  hundred :  nobody  learnt  me :  I 
buid  it  all  out.     Five   twenties  makes  a  hundred 
VooT     Back  goes  the  head,  and  a  long  "Whew — 
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hew — ew  "  follows  tliis  successful  reheareaL     "  I  kec:a( 
tell  vatclies  and  clocks,  au'  all  sorts.     Minnits  am.^ 
soeonds,  au'  all,  /  con.     I  knows  enough !     Learn "^ 
myself  all  of  it." 

"  That's  all  very  useful,  Aunt  Ailsey,  and  people 
can  leani  a  great  deal  by  observation ;  but  can  yon 
read  the  Bible  easily  ?" 

"  Wall,  I  likes  best  t'  read  the  hymns,  coe  ef  yer 
can  make  out  t'  read  one  line,  yer  be  mighty  apt  to 
guess  what's  in  the  nex',  but  if  yer  sets  out  t'  read 
the  Bible,  ye'll  have  to  keep  guessing  all  the  time, 
an'  that's  mighty  bothersome,  /  thinks." 

It  was  very  hard  to  resist  laugliing  at  the  good 
aunty's  matter  of  fact,  though  very  doubtful  method 
of  arriving  at  the  contents  of  her  hymn-book.  She 
plainly  congratulated  herself  more  on  her  arithme- 
tical than  on  lier  reading  attainments,  yet  tliere  was 
little  doubt  but  that  her  poor  lame  reading,  and 
guessing  at  the  word  of  God,  enabled  her  to  discover 
enough  of  His  love,  and  His  will  to  make  her  a  con- 
scientious Christiau,  and  fill  her  mind  with  holy 
thoughts  of  her  Maker,  for  not  a  more  faithful, 
honest,  and  devoted  servant  could  exist  than  good 
Aunt  Ailsey. 

Flora  soon  recovered  her  panic,  and  was  unusually 
docile  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  next  day, 
she  brought  up  a  child's  first  spelling-book,  well- 
thumbed  and  worn  about  the  early  {mges,  and  squat- 
ting lierself  down  as  usual,  in  front  of  the  fire,  after 
pretending  to  arrange  the  hearth,  sought  to  attract 
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soctutotned  to  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  negroes 
wiUj  dieir  coiuitaQt  errands  of  "  kinriling  wood,"  and 
"  freah  water,"  to  take  much  notice  of  them. 

"Mi^  Jones — ob,  Miss  Jones,  pleaae  mam,  loam 
me  to  read." 

"Whose  book  is  that.  Flora?" 

"  Mi'  Cinta  gin  it  me." 

"  Did  Miss  Cinta  teach  you  out  of  it  ?" 

"  She  learnt  me  some :  I  can  say  A,  6,  C,  as  far  as 
iem.  ar,"  pointing  to  da,  de,  di,  &c. 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  learn  to  read  ?" 

•*  I  want  to  learn  to  read  songs,  to  sing  'em." 

"  Well,  if  Miss  Eliza  likes  you  to  learn  to  read, 
tad  if  you  promise  to  behave  very  well  indeed,  I'll 
teach  Tou." 

Whereupon  Flora  sat  herself  down  again  on  the 
Ckipet,  and  began  to  laugh,  making  a  real  business 
of  it,  every  now  and  then  bursting  out  into  a  fresh 
ehnckle,  aud  then  gazing  at  her  book,  only  to  begin 
a&esh. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  informed  me  that  this  was  a 
fiuJiion  of  Flora's.  Every  fresh  visitor  was  assailed 
by  tlie  same  retjuest  Flora  likes  better  to  stay  by 
jfoor  fire,  than  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  she  never 
gets  beyond  ba,  be,  bi,  though  she  has  an  extr&- 
wdinary  ear  for  music,  and  sings  mighty  well  in 
ehnrch.  And  so  it  proved.  Every  time  I  went  to 
ajr  room,  no  matter  how  I  was  engaged,  in  came 
llura  with  her  book,  seating  herseK  upon  the  floor. 
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with  ber  great  black  eyes,  and  white  glistening  t 
but  never  attonijifing  to  learn,  nor  could  she  be  iu' 
(luced  to  remember  more  than  two  words  at  a  time^ 
but  while  repeating  one  would  forget  the  other. 

These  trifles  are  related,  not  as  isolated  cases,  but 
as  common  ones.  In  almost  every  family  you  meet 
with  an  Uncle  Caasius  or  Aunt  Ailsey,  and  sundry 
little  Jims  and  Nellies,  the  children  of  old  honse 
scrvant-s  and  favourite  negroes,  who  are  consequently 
much  indulged,  and  sometimes  very  troublesome. 

Our  little  Jim  was  one  of  these.  If  the  weather 
were  warm,  he  would  amuse  himself  out  of  doors, 
but  was  invariably  seen  peeping  in  at  the  dining- 
room  windows,  whenever  we  were  assembled  at  meals, 
knowing  that  Miss  Eliza  or  "  Mi'  Cinta "  would  b© 
sure  to  call  him  in  to  give  him  something  from  the 
t4ible,  before  the  meal  was  over.  If  the  weather  were 
cold  or  damp,  Jim  was  discovered  under  a  table,  or 
behind  a  chair,  from  whence  he  would  creep  out  as 
soon  as  we  were  seated,  and  spread  himself  at  full 
length  behind  Ids  mistress'  chair,  or  soon  be  in  a  sovmd 
sleep  befure  a  fire  which  must  have  roasted  a  creature 
with  a  skin  less  tough,  at  double  the  distance. 

Jim  had  been  so  much  petted  as  almost  to  lose 
awe  and  reverence  of  his  kind  mistress,  and  one  day 
he  thrust  up  his  hands  with  his  httle  black  bony 
fingers  twisted  into  an  imaginary  resemblance  ofi 
Bometlxiug,  and  said,  "Oh,  Miss  Liza,  what's  these?" 
Jim's  hands  had  advauccd  rather  too  near  to  Miss 
Eliza's  face  to  be  agreeable,  and  she  said,  in  order  to 
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him  to  proper  respect,  "Jim,  what  do  you 
?     Are  you  white  f" 
Jim  let  fall  his  hands,  and  putting  on  a  thoughtful 
lir,  repUed,  "  ^Vhen  will  I  turn  f" 

Tbere  were  several  other  aunties  in  the  establish- 
ment besides  Aunt  Aikey.  Aunt  Cloe,  the  cook,  was 
known  as  "  Granny,"  she  being  the  mother  of  Aunt 
Louisa  the  laundress,  whose  four  children,  too  young 
to  vodE,  were  with  Jim  for  ever  scam|)ering  about  the 
piboe  and  getting  into  mischief.  Aunt  Peggy  was  a 
sort  of  housemaid,  over  the  three  girls.  Flora,  Sally, 
•nd  Topsy  No.  3,  whose  name  was  Ncssie.  This 
tttie  Nesaie,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  liad  no  rcla> 
tinas  on  the  plantation,  but  had  been  brought  from 
■a  estate  belonging  to  a  minor,  where  she  had  been 
latber  neglected  by  the  overseer  and  his  wife,  and 
so  elated  in  her  new  home,  and  so  easily 

opcoarioiis,  yet  timid  withal  from  former  neg- 
kcl,  and  at  the  same  time  obedient  and  tractable, 
that  she  was  the  scapegoat  of  all  the  rest  Without 
anj  more  r»^ular  employment  than  to  come  at  every- 
body's call,  even  Flora  and  Sally  imposed  upon  her, 
by  shifting  their  own  burdens  upon  her  shoulders 
wbeoeTer  they  could  escape  for  a  game  of  play  ;  so 
that  the  poor  cliild's  labours  exceeded  those  of  auy  of 
the  odiers.  Not,  however,  when  Mrs.  W.  was  at  hand ; 
thai  Nesfie's  busiueas  was  to  learn  to  knit  and  sew 
OSaUy.  But  Nossie  lost  no  opportunity  of  slipping  off 
tot  a  romp  whenever  Miss  Eliyji's  back  was  turned ;  or, 

■be  was  sent  to  the  sjjring  for  water,  her  pitcher 
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might  be  seen  disposed  on  the  top  of  a  post  while 
Kt'asio  was  nowhere  to  he  fonnd.      Pumetimes  she 
%Toul(l  join  Jim  and  the  rest  in  their  preilntory  excnr- 
sious  into  the  garden,  if  no  wati-hful  eye  were  near, 
or  in  worrying^  poor  old  Annt  Cloe  ont  of  her  exist-  ■ 
once  liy  invading  her  kitchen,  a  cabin  across  the  yard ; 
ujwetting   the   saucepans    or  running  ofl'  with  her 
eliovel  to  chase   tlie  cats.      Aunt  Cloe's  invectives 
on  these  occasions  were  awful  to  listen  to,  and  many  ■ 
a  time  has  she  caused  me  to  shudder,  until  I  became 
satisfied  tliat  her  threats  were  never  likely  to  be  put 
into  execution.     "  You  ugly  critter,  you  bad  nn,  if 
you  don't  put  down  that  ar  shovel,  I'll  take  an'  kill 
you  vid  it !    I'll  ruin  you !  I'll  dash  yer  brains  out,  you 
black  nigger !"  and  many  more  terrific  menaces.    And 
away  scutl  the  youngsters,  and  out  rashes  Annt  Cloe 
to  chase  them  round  the  house  till  the  woolly  heads 
catch  sight  of  one  of  the  higher  authorities,  when 
they  will  suddenly  vanish,  whether  into  the  long  grass, 
into  a  tree,  or  into  the  earth,  it  is  impossible  to  telL 
In  an  instant  they  subside  somewhere,  lying  in  am- 
bush till  the   coast   is  clear,    when   out  they  will 
steal  to  a  distance,  or  renew  the  assault,  as  the  case 
may  he. 

Sometimes  one  would  be  tempted  to  wonder  how 
these  young  negroes  ever  grow  up  with  notions  of 
obedience  and  respect  towards  their  masters,  as  so 
great  a  want  of  discipline  and  good  training  is  ob* 
Bennble.  But  a  natiwal  reverence  and  awe  of 
"  white  folk  "  keep  them  in  check  as  they  come  to 
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'  ftan  of  diflcretion,  strengthened  by  a  devotion  to 
tbtir  owners  which  seems  instinctive,  an  aftectiou 
aad  derotion  which  no  others  than  their  owners  and 
ihar  owners'  family  are  ever  lucky  enough  to  share. 
X«gio  servants  will  wait  upon  visitore  very  well  until 
the  norelty  has  worn  off;  but  they  only  continue  to 
do  ao  from  compulsion  ;  they  will  hover  about  strangers 
from  curiosity,  but  their  service  is  dictated  by  quite 
•  di&rent  feeling  from  that  which  actuates  the  same 
towards  their  masters.  Perhaps  some  share  of  fear 
B  u  blended  with  their  obedience,  but  this  is  a  necessary 
Blaflnenoe  upon  an  unreflecting  nature.  All  this  I 
Btoon  discovered  in  the  neglect  of  various  matters  in 
™  Flom's  work-  The  same  thing  was  daily  recurring ; 
but  to  say, "  Be  sure  to  do  this  every  day,"  is  as  useless 
M  hopeless.  They  must  be  told  at  the  time  and 
socry  time  continually.  It  by  no  means  follows 
dttit  a  prompt  obedience  is  always  rendered  to  their 
tme  masten  and  mistresses.  For  from  it.  You 
now  and  then  find  old  and  trusty  servants  like  Cassius 
■od  AiLsey,  who  do  not  require  constantly  watching ; 
bat  cJd  or  young,  no  idle  dunce  was  ever  so  ready  to 
"  shirk  "  his  task  as  the  genus  negro ;  and  no  hypo- 
chondriac ever  so  ready  to  discover  grievances  and 
to  imagine  maladies  as  tlieso  poor  timid  slaves. 
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Life  in  the  South,  whether  in  one  State  or  another, 
differa  so  littJe  in  essential  points  that  a  short  de- 
scription of  customs  in  Virginia  will  initiate  the  reader 
at  once,  and  make  him  feel  as  much  at  home  in  that 
State  as  in  Carolina  or  Alabama.  The  great  draw- 
back and  difficulties  which  the  Confederate  army 
has  had  to  encounter  will  bo  better  understood  and 
appreciated,  if  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  guide 
him  so  far  that  he  will  be  able  to  transport  himself 
to  the  scene  of  action. 

On  the  Monday  after  my  first  arrival,  I  had  carried 
Bome  letters  down  stairs  for  the  post,  and  meeting 
Dr.  W.  asked  him  how  I  should  dispose  of  them. 

"If  you  lay  them  on  that  shelf,  madam,  I  will  see 
that  they  go.  I  shall  be  sending  for  the  mail  some 
time  this  week." 

"  Sir  ?    Excuse  me  I  did  not  understand." 
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"We  send  for  oar  mail  on  Saturday,  madam; 
Moetimes,  if  there  is  anything  of  any  consequence, 
laeod  on  WedneedayB  too,  otherwise  our  newspapers 
|HKnIly  come  on  Saturday." 

"  Bat  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  my  letters  can  be 
Mtt  to  the  post-office  as  soon  as  possible.  My 
ftieods  may  feel^anxious  to  hear  of  the  safe  termina- 
tioo  of  my  journey." 

"Certainly,  Miss  Jones,  I  will  send  a  serrant  to 
Creek  Landing  on  Wednesday.  We  have  two  post- 
ttteem.  Creek  Landing  is  nine  miles  from  here,  and 
T^ipahannock  is  ten  miles;  but  I  will  not  fail  to 
■end  a  servant  on  Wednesday.  The  stage  runs 
throogh  to  Fredericksburg  twice  a  week,  and  we 
■ometimeB  catch  it  at  Monntford,  which  is  only  seven 
mfles  ofi^  bat  it  is  quite  uncertain  at  what  time  it 


This  quite  accounted  for  our  three  months'  corre- 
apoodenoei. 

The  poBtK)ffice8,  like  the  churches,  are  not  confined 
to  towns  and  villages,  but  aro  scattered  over  the 
ouuutrj  at  cross  roads  and  river  landings.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  vast  forests  which  origiually 
oorwed  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  American 
oontiiieiit  still  flourish  over  more  than  thrcc-foitrths 
of  the  conntry,  and  that  large  estates  of  thousands  of 
acres  only  under  partial  cultivation  cause  a  very 
^nree  population,  these  few-and-far-between  essentials 
to  civilized  society  will  not  create  surprise.  And 
itom  such  circumstances  results  a  mode  of  life  which 
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differs  entirely  from  that  prevailing  in  the  Northera 
States,  and  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  area  of  Virginia,  com- 
prising upwards  of  sixty-one  thousand  square  milea^ 
the  whole  State  does  not  contain  half-a-dozen  towns 
whose  population  exceeds  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  Southern  States, 
and  from  a  similar  reason.  Virginia  is  the  moat 
populous  excepting  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina. 
Tiie  population  of  Kentucky  in  1850  was  26  to  th« 
square  mile;  that  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 
each  23  to  the  square  mile,  and  Tennessee  22  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  following  table  is  not  according  to  the  precise 
returns  of  the  late  census,  but  may  be  relied  on  as 
not  far  from  the  average : — 

Richmond,  the  capital          .        .  50,000 
Norfolk ;  with  its  suburbs,  Portsmouth 

and  Gosport     ....  27,000 

WheeUng 15,000 

Alexandria  .         .         .         nearly  12,000 

Petersburg  ....  about  1.3,000 

Winchester 8,000 

Lynchburg 7,000 

Staunton 3,500 

Charlottesville,  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity   3,000 

The  population  of  Virginia  by  the  census  of  1860 
was  1,106,196. 
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Voj^iua  is  divided  into  abont  150  counties;  the 
Lnger  western  ones  being  occasionally  subdivided 
■nd  dunged  aa  the  population  increases.  Each  of 
ttae  conntics,  as  in  all  the  other  States,  has  its 
"eoimty  aeat,"  or  court-house,  wliich,  like  the  post- 
ofioe,  does  not  always  imply  a  town,  though  it 
generally  combines  the  advantages  of  both,  with  the 
addition  of  a  country  store,  a  tavern,  probably  a 
dUBcll  of  some  denomination,  and  some  hali'  a  score 
koaBSB;  and  many  whole  counties  have  in  tlicm  no 
faugvr  nucleus  of  a  town  than  this,  which  is  neverthe- 
Itm  •  place  of  general  resort  for  news  and  business ; 
eapeetally  on  "  cotirt-ilays,"  onco  a  montli,  and 
Bail  days,"  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

Erery  month  a  sitting  of  magistrates  is  held  at  the 
ity  seat,  for  petty  offences,  after  the  old  English 
eortom,  and  still  retained  in  Virginia.  County  courta 
■re  held  oDce  a  quarter,  corresponding  to  our  quarter- 
■eaoona. 

Both  Dr.  W.  and  his  brother  the  colonel  were 
magwtmtea  for  the  county. 

It  will  be  presumed  that  a  country  so  diversified 
by  nncleared  pine  Imrrens,  oak  woods,  swamps,  a 
Twiety  of  soil,  very  little  level,  extensive  ponds,  and 
bmad  rapid  rivers,  is  subject  to  other  inconveniences 
bendes  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  at  band  the  re> 
ipdremeDts  of  polished  life.  Even  oiir  weekly  mail 
•ometimee  indefinitely  delayed  by  tlio  heavy 
which  in  a  few  hours  would  inundate  the  roads, 
and  wash  away  the  light  wooden  bridges  thrown 
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across  the  abounding  streams  and  "  branches  "  which 
everywhere  intersect  tlie  country.  But  all  these 
interruptions  to  intercourse  with  the  world  beyond 
are  borne  with  exemplary  patience  by  the  good 
Virginians,  though  I  confess  it  did  not  quite  so  well 
agree  with  my  preconceived  opinions  of  the  necessity 
of  at  least  a  dailff  mail. 

We  very  soon  required  a  fresh  supply  of  books  and 
music  for  our  educational  department,  and  according 
to  Uie  usual  custom  were  to  "  send  to  Baltimore." 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  they  arrived,  and 
I  was  siUTiriaed  to  find  that  every  article  was  charged 
beyond  the  usual  payment  that  I  liad  been  ac- 
custoniod  to  make  iu  the  North.  Even  the  music, 
with  its  price  plainly  printed  on  the  frontispiece,  had 
an  additional  five,  ten,  or  twenty-five  cents  added, 
according  to  the  number  of  pages  the  piece  contained. 
I  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  Doctor,  but  he  only  said, 
"  Yes,  madam,  we  always  have  to  pay  an  extra  price 
for  everything  that  is  sent  to  us  from  the  North." 

"  Baltimore  is  not  the  '  North,'  and  you  pay  the 
carriage  too?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  but  Baltimore  is  full  of  North- 
em  merchants,  who  expect  us  to  pay  a  liigher  price. 
They  think  we  can  afford  it,  I  suppose.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  reason,  and  they  know  we  must 
have  these  things.  If  we  are  purcha'iing  our  yearly 
supplies,  or  any  large  quantity  of  goods,  we  can 
almost  save  expenses  by  going  all  the  way  to  New 
York  and  buying  on  the  spot,"  . 
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L       This  was  an  imposition  I  felt  much  more  inclined 
V  to  leamt  thau    the    amiable   best,  but    there  waa 
DO  alternative   but  to  submit,   or  go  without  our 
hooka. 

The  climate  of  Virginia  is  exceedingly  changeable. 
Ljing  between  36°  30/  and  39°  40'  of  latitude,  the 
m  quite  early  in  the  year  shines  with  a  power 
•hiMHt  equal  to  our  English  summers ;  on  the  con- 
tniy,  in  rainy  or  cloudy  weather  an  excessive  chilli- 
nea  prevails  in  the  atmosphere,  and  one  sufiers  a 
degree  of  cold  exceeding  that  of  our  winters.  It  is 
pobaUe  that  the  fury  of  the  great  stonns  of  the 
mat  is  intercepted  by  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  of 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  also  that 
■ndi  sodden  and  violent  changes  of  temperature 

»0gfeaeaoed  further  west  are  moderated  by  proximity , 
'Id  &e  wa,  for  we  frequently  observed  that  entirely ' 
'diflbient  weather  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in 
MUtem  and  western  Virginia.  At  that  time,  May, 
our  p«rt  of  the  State  was  suffering  from  drought, 
vhfle  Beveral  of  the  western  States  were  overwhelmed 
with  terrible  inundations,  "  freshets,"  caused  by  con- 
tinoed  and  heavy  rains. 

Daring  the  month  of  May  the  thermometer  often 
naged  between  80°  and  90°,  and  vegetation  wiis  as 
br  adranced  as  it  is  towards  the  end  of  June  in  New 
York.  Trees  were  in  full  foliage,  wheat  in  the  ear, 
■ad  rosea,  with  their  contemporaries  of  the  garden, 
KJgning  in  full  beauty-  Strawberries,  cherries,  green 
peas,  &C,  were  in  season ;  apples  and  pears  nearly 
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ripe,  anil  aspamgus  we  had  Iwjea  eating  since  ApKL 
This  latter  vegctaUe  is  indigeuous  ou  the  low  grounds 
aud  salt  water  marshys  skirting  the  nioutlis  of  rivers, 
and  is  gathered  in  large  quantities  for  the  market^ 
meeting  with  a  ready  sale  in  towns  and  villages, 
though  inferior  to  that  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Cinta  was  very  fond  of  riding,  but  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  a  great  deal  of  exercise  on  foot  Her 
mother  thought  her  unable  to  accomplish  much  in 
this  way,  but  she  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  rambling 
about  with  Fanny  Harrison  and  myself,  and  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  her  aud  her  cousin  Fanny  to 
accompany  me  in  a  morning  stroll  before  the  hours  of 
study.  Thu  country  round  furnished  a  rich  tield  for 
botanical  rambles,  producing  an  abundance  of  flower- 
ing trees  and  shrubs,  which,  with  the  limuiant  ever- 
greens, caused  me  often  to  fancy  myself  in  an  English 
plantation  or  sIuTibbery,  upon  which  all  taste  and 
skill  had  been  bestowed  in  order  to  produce  a  ro- 
mantic effect.  The  wooils  were  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  little  paths,  made  by  the  constimt  passing 
to  and  fro  of  the  negroes  in  their  short  cuts  acroBS 
the  country  from  one  plantation  to  another.  Some- 
times a  deep  ravine,  with  a  rapid  stream  in  the 
bottom,  must  be  crossed  on  a  prostrate  tree,  whose 
branched  served  for  a  rustic  fence,  and  at  other 
points  the  negroes  had  planted  a  slight  railing  by  a 
row  of  stepping  stunes,  over  which  one  must  leap  in 
order  to  continue  in  the  path.  Ciuta  took  much 
delight  in  conducting  me    across    these  wild  and 
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*Jiffay  plaeee"  to  fresh  gpots  of  beauty,  but  in 
mltfr  was  more  entertained  by  vitutisaiiig  my  enjoy- 
■cu  Uian  by  her  own  appreciation  of  our  botanical 
ihwiiiiiiM  Too  aoon  die  was  ubb'ged  to  discontinue 
W  mDEB.  Bobnst  as  she  a]4)eared  to  be,  the  new 
and  floeigetio  mode  of  life  of  the  lost  few  weeks  was 
orertaaking  her  strengtL  Her  appetite  was  failing 
her,  1^^  her  parents,  though  quite  unwilling  to  inter- 
rapt  a  plan  tbey  seemed  much  to  approve,  recom- 
BModed  her  to  accompany  as  on  Simbeam,  and  be 
content  with  a  walking  pace  by  our  side.  She 
|Mnevei«d  in  her  usual  studies  for  a  few  days  more, 
her  jjareuts'  anxious  faces  told  of  much 
Bsion ;  bat  at  last  we  were  deprived  of 
fc's  bright  face  in  oiu-  httle  school-house,  except- 
og  when  she  persisted  in  coming  to  take  a  drawing 
knoQ.  Even  this  soon  proved  too  much  for  her,  and 
Gntti  wafl  compelled  to  be  an  invalid. 

fcAboat  the  same  time  Ella  Stewart  became  crazy 
join  a  singing  class,  which  was  to  meet  twice  a 
ek  at  one  of  the  little  churches  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. This  I  regretted  as  a  very  useless  interruption 
to  her  studies,  for  neither  the  singing-master  nor  the 
■tyle  vere  likely  to  be  of  auy  advantage  to  her ;  but 
"Sosy  and  Alice  W.  were  going,  and  Miunie  Dubois, 
and  Ida  Wilson,"  tmd  half  a  dozen  others,  and  the 
Bttiartion  waa  more  in  tlie  gathering  together  of 
foang  girla  and  boys,  and  the  anticipated  "  frolics," 
thao  in  the  caltivation  of  the  voice.  Thus  were  my 
r^iokr  pupils  reduced  to  one,  with  the  uncertain 
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attendance  of  the  rest  when  they  were  not  "too 
tirutl"  after  the  singing-class,  wliich  occupied  the 
whole  day  thus :  an  hour  or  two  to  prepare,  an  hour 
or  two  to  reach  the  place,  an  hour  or  two  to  sing. 
Tlien  came  a  "recess,"  during  wliich  time  two  more 
hours  were  occupied  in  a  rural  repast  in  the  woods ; 
another  hour  of  singing,  another  for  prejiarations  to 
depart,  and  the  hour  or  two  for  reaching  home  .made 
a  tolerable  day's  business  of  the  singing-clasa. 

The  next  excitement  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
a  review  of  the  county  militia,  to  which  nearly  erery 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  belonged,  including 
Dr.  W.,  the  Colonel,  and  two  of  Ella's  brothers. 
Sleeting  fur  drill  had  been  occupying  them  for  some 
weeks,  and  military  affairs  generally  were  engrossing 
80  much  of  their  attention,  that  I  had  ventured  a  re- 
mark on  the  subject. 

"  Are  you  expecting  a  war  with  England  or  France, 
that  you  are  alt  turning  into  soldiers  ?" 

"  We  may  have  occasion  for  soldiers  nearer  home 
than  that,  Miss  Jones." 

"  What  1  Canada,  do  you  mean  T 

"  No,  madam  ;  we  may  require  our  soldiers  at  our 
own  homes,  if  things  continue  to  go  on  as  they  hare 
done  of  late." 

Even  then  politics  occupied  so  httle  of  my  thoughts, 
that  I  looked  inquiringly  for  further  exphuiation. 

"If  the  Yankees  persist  in  interfering  with  our 
institiitions,  violating  our  constitutional  laws,  and 
turning  our  own  servants  against  us,  we 
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Bome  means  to  stop  them.     It  is  as  well  to  be  pre- 
fer the  worst" 

threat  was  here  implied  which  seemed  only  to 
lade   to  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  negro 
^nrrections,  and  I  asked — 
"  Have  yoa  any  fears  that  the  nsgroes  will  become 

us> 
Several  persons  were  present  during  this  conversa- 
Diost  of  whom  began  to  laugh  at  my  fears.    The 
remarked — 
"  We  only  think  our  sonants  dangerous  when  the 
Tukees  come  among  them.     We  entertain  no  fears 
•boat  oar  negroes  so  long  as  they  are  left  to  them- 
^  •dves,  but  if  such  villains  as  that  John  Brown  and 
H  lui  aooomplices  get  hold  of  them,  we  cannot  tell 
■    viut  may  happen." 

\  "  It  is  a  poor  chance  for  a  man,  when  he  is  afraid 

of  hig  aerrants ;    it  does   not  say  much  for  him," 
,        added  Mrs.  W.,  warmly. 

K  "Louk  at  our  doors  and  windows,  madam,  and 
H  Utt  Wkj  in  which  our  houses  are  built,  and  see  how 
V  >Uteh  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  slaves,  if  they 
r        «l>OQ»e  to  take  advantage  of  it." 

In  truth,  I  had  sometimes  observed  those  very 
*»B  and  windows,  and  thought  how  little  protection 
•*  iligUt  bolts  afforded,  and  how  often  they  were 
'^i  unfastened  altogether.  Not  much  more  was  said 
K  tiiot  time ;  but  on  another  occasion  when  the 
aMper's  Ferry  subject  waa  introduced,  I  ventured  to 
Wnd  them   by  deploring  the  necessity  of  taking 
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Iminn  life  for  any  crime,  intimating  that  John 
Piovu  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  fanatic.  I  was  a 
little  curious  to  hear  the  Virginian  sentiment  reganl- 
11^  the  punishment  which  had  been  so  violently 
jcnounced  in  the  NortL 

Neither  anger  nor  irritation  was  exhibit-ed  in  their 
manner  by  the  actors  in  the  drama,  while  they 
jKtinted  out  the  grave  necessity  of  taking  the  life  of 
those  who  had  so  atrociously  plotted  to  take  theirs. 
It  was  an  inevitable  coiisei^uence  of  the  serious 
danger  into  which  Virginia  had  been  plimged  by 
such  a  formidable  conspiracy ;  and  I  felt  ray  respect 
increase  for  these  same  Virginians,  who,  I  was  con- 
vinced, ha<l  with  serious  deliberation  decided  on  the 
necessity  of  meting  such  a  punishment  on  the  leaders 
of  the  plot. 

After  this  I  became  rather  more  attentive  when 
public  matters  were  the  topic  of  conversation,  and 
began  to  observe,  that  after  any  public  meeting  my 
friends  were  often  engaged  in  some  grave  discussion, 
and  the  "  portentous  state  of  the  country "  seemed 
to  bo  leading  to  some  dreaded  result,  which  at  that 
time  was  bto  vague  for  me  to  comprelieud,  but  which 
some  months  afterwards  explained  itself  too  clearly. 

Tliough  wo  had  so  few  near  neighbt^urs,  there  was 
no  lack  of  company  at  Forest  Rill.  Seldom  a  day 
passed  that  some  one  did  not  call,  and  frequently  a 
carriage-load  would  arrive  to  spend  the  day;  for 
[Southern  people  have  not  much  idea  of  driving  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  for  a  twenty-minutes'  call.     Perhaps 
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dief  oame  for  "  a  few  days,"  but  were  always  welcome, 
Werer  unexpected.    And  then  their  mode  of  life 
enililes  them  to  be  ever  prepared  for  visitors.    That 
ii  to  say,  there  are  always  plenty  of  turkeys  and 
chirkeDA   ready  to   have   their  heads   chopped  off, 
fUeoty  of  hams,  and  tongues,  and  corned  beef  in  the 
■eatrhoQse,  and  always  a  stock  of  '*  groceries "  in 
the  Btorehouse — these  latter  being  purohnsed  whole- 
ale  from  the  North,  once  a  year.     Wheat,  com, 
I      batter  and  eggs,  fruitis  vegetables,  abundance  of  de- 
lieiaas  preserves  and  home-made  wine,  are  dainties 
{BUDibly  "on  hand."    Plenty  of  servants,  too,  are 
ready  for  extra  work,  when  such  chance  company 
arrives ;  and  a  dinner  is  got  up  in  an  hour  or  two, 
that  joa  would  think  a  week  had  been  spent  in  pre- 
paring.    The  freshly  slaughtered  chickens  may  not 
I     be  the  most  tender ;  and  if  the  turkey  partakes  of 
^^  feathery  flavour,  we  must  not  be  too  particular. 
^■Everr  one  is  contented,  and  not  over  fastidious. 
^B  Xttdc,  dominoes,  backgammon,  and  occasionally 
^cImp,  form  the  evening  entertainments;    and   the 
^OOTB,  perpetually  open,  expose  to  view  a  cluster  of 
irooUr  heads,  one  above  another,  and  a  great  pair  of 
ejm  to  each,  extended  to  their  utmost  capacity  in  a 
gcoenl  observation  round  the  door-post. 

Sometimes  while  sitting  at  the  piano,  one's  attention 
[  would  be  attracted  to  a  window  nearly  opjiosite,  where 
^■tigbt  be  perceived  some  ten  or  twelve  sets  of  beaut  i- 
^^Hbl  diining  white  teeth,  like  framed  samples  arranged 
^lli  •  back-ground  of  black  velvet  at  a  dentist's  door. 
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The  room  is  lighted,  but  it  is  dark  outside,  and  on 
looking  intently  one  could  discover  a  pair  of  eyea 
above  each  set  of  teeth,  and  associating  the  two,  arrit'e 
at  the  eouclusiou  that  so  many  negroes  are  peering  in 
at  the  window,  in  a  high  state  of  mirthfulness.  These 
are  tlieir  privileges ;  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  them, 
no  one  disturbs  them,  no  one  cares  what  they  see,  or 
what  they  hear,  and  they  continue  their  wondering 
vacant  gaze,  with  the  same  fixed  stare,  but  with  less 
of  expression  in  it,  than  a  monkey  on  a  street  organ. 

Fanny  Harrison  went  home  every  Friday  and  re- 
turned on  Monday-moming.  If  her  mother  did  not 
come  lierself  to  fetch  her,  an  old  servant  of  the  Aunt 
Ailsey  tyi)e  was  sent  in  the  carriage  to  take  charge 
of  her.  This  auntio  never  failed  to  bring  me  a 
message  or  uivitation  to  accompany  Fanny,  who,  on 
my  refusal,  always  chimed  in  mth  the  entreaty, 
"  Then  1  must  be  sure  to  come  next  week  ?" 

Faimy  had  now  become  my  chief  companion,  for 
she  evinced  more  taste  and  appreciation  of  nature 
than  my  other  pupils,  and  in  our  charming  explora- 
tions in  search  of  wonders,  I  found  her  a  most 
sociable  and  agreeable  little  friend.  She  scarcely 
ever  returned  to  school  on  the  Monday  without  bring- 
ing her  hands  full  of  road-side  treasures,  which  she 
had  stopped  to  gather  on  her  way,  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  "Uncle  Sam,"  the  coaclmian.  The 
abundant  blossom  of  the  cornel,  or  dogwood,  en- 
livens the  woods  for  many  weeks  at  this  season,  its 
dazzling  whiteness  increased  by  juxtaposition  with 
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ones,  dark  cedars,  and  the  delicate  green  of 
Quijr  sonuner;  an  undei^owth  of  azaleas  in  full 
Uoe  of  blosaom  exhibits  all  the  intermediate  tinta, 
fcwa  porplish  rose  colour  to  pale  pink  and  white ; 
iridle  the  variety  of  heaths,  ericaeece,  andromeda, 
leoooUuie,  &C.,  baffles  description.  Some  of  these 
Utter  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  one  wondered 
Uft  to  see  thetn  more  cultivated  for  ornament,  as  also 
ualeas,  culunas,  rhododendrons,  and  the  fringe  tree 
{(^ionofitku*  Virginica) ;  but  wliile  they  are  trans- 
planted to  England,  aud  highly  priced  by  the  Euro- 
pen  florist^  who  spares  no  pains  to  bring  them  to 
perfection,  I  beheld  some  of  our  modest  English 
vild-flovers  honoured  with  conspicuous  places  iu  the 
pmiwiM  of  Virginia.  The  grovrth  of  vegetation  in 
that  latitude  is  so  rapid,  that  the  offcct  after  a  plen- 
tifol  abower  of  rain  is  almost  magical.  The  rich 
Hi—nmn  of  the  magnolia  and  lofty  tulip  tree  in 
Hay  and  June  fill  all  the  air  with  their  fragrance  : 
tifftonin*^  Invastigations  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
fte  wild  flowers ;  and  the  charms  of  the  woods  (snakes 
Mi  included),  increased  daily. 

Little  Nesne  generally  attended  us  on  our  excur- 
rioH  into  the  woods ;  and,  unless  positively  driven 
hMk,  •  whole  tribe  of  young  woolly-iiotuls  w<ju1d 
volunteer  their  services ;  but  one  must  keep  a  sharp. 
look-oot  on  them,  dr  they  would  do  over-zealous 
nnrioe  by  breaking  short  off,  or  tearing  up  by  the 
mota,  every  'eheriahed  specimen  one  Liud  been  anx- 
iqady  watching. 
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-These  negro  children  were  constantly  exhibiting 
their  characteristic  timidity  and  cowardice,  even 
while  under  our  protection  and  in  open  daylight, 
oometimes  we  could  scarcely  persuade  Nessie  to 
venture  beyond  a  certain  point  in  our  walk,  and  when 
we  asked  of  what  she  was  afraid,  she  would  hesitate, 
and  then  say  "  Runaways." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  mnawajrs  V 

"  Why,  runaways, — bad  people." 

"  Where  do  you  think  they  are  V 

"In  dem  bushes  thar." 

"  Oh  no,  there  is  no  one  there."  And  we  would 
into  the  bushes  and  gather  somethuig  to  conrince 
her.  "  If  a  runaway  were  here,  he  would  be  afraid  of 
us,  and  not  hurt  you.  He  might  be  only  some  little 
boy  like  Jim  or  Tinto." 

'  Miss  Jones,  'tain't  no  use.  If  he  ain't  no  higher 
than  a  duck,  if  he's  a  runaway,  I'd  bo  afeard  on 
him." 

This  samo  little  Nessie  indulged  in  some  pretty 
firm  opinions  of  her  own,  in  spite  of  her  terror  of 
"runaways."  One  day,  on  observing  a  very  large 
dragon-fly  that  had  settled  on  a  briar,  I  exclaimed  to 
Fanny,  "  What  an  immense  fly  1"  Nessie  covered 
her  face  up  with  both  hands  and  burst  into  a  gro- 
tesque laugh. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Nessie  ?" 

" '  Tain't  no  fly,"  still  laugliing  till  her  head  was 
nearly  severed  in  two  by  the  enormous  chasm  of  her 
mouth. 
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■Te^  that's  a  fly :  one  kind  of  fly." 

"  Tain't  no  fly ;  that's  a  snake  maid." 

-A  what?" 

"  A  snake  maid,  dat  is." 

"It  is  a  fly  too.    It  has  two  nAnes,  your  name 
lod  mine." 

But  Nessie  persisted,  imtil  Fanny  said — 
^L  "Neasie,  don't  contradict  Miss  Jones  like  that; 
^RoU  joar  tongue." 

^P    "  Well,  seein'  as  you're  white,  an  I'm  black,  I  won't 
Veootydick  you — but  'tit  a  suake  maid." 

One  day  we  met  another  little  negro  girl  whom  I 
^lUd  not  recc^uize,  and  asked — 
^    "Who's  that?" 

"Dat'sLiaa." 
'^m    •*  Kaonie's  sister  ?" 
^B  "  No,  mam,  she  ain't  ^v^annie's  sister." 
H  -Whose  then?" 

"She  ain't  nobody's  sister." 

fc**  Whose  daughter  is  she,  then  ?" 
*'She  ain't  nobody's  darter,  neerer ;  she  b'longs  to 
m'  Fred,  she  does." 

When  «e  passed  through  the  plantation,  where 
this  "  field  hands "  were  at  w^ork,  the  negroes,  who 
aoan  learned  my  name,  invariably  looked  up,  dis- 
playing their  ivories,  and  courting  observation  by 
bowing  or  curtseying  in  real  good  faith.  Some  of 
who  thought  themselves  entitled  to  particular 
an  might  extend  tiie  ebony  palm,  and  once  I 
liuled  to  recognize  one  of  these,  who  hastened  to 
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tnke  off  his  hat  with  a  bow  that  would  have  donee^l 
credit  to  Turveydrop  himself,  saying — 

"  Miss  Jones,  mornin'  Miss  !" 

"  Good  morning,  uncle,  but  I  have  forgotten  your 

"  Wushington,  mam, — Wasliingttm  Banies,  brothei* 
to  Louisa,  property  of  Dr.  FrecL  W.,  mam,"  very 
jwmpously,  and  with  an  air  of  mingled  surprise  and 
disappointment,  as  if  to  say,  "  /  belong  to  such  a 
diatingiiishod  personage,  you  not  know  mo  !"  Upon 
which  one  felt  compelled  to  shake  hands  with 
Washington  Barnes,  and  inquire  after  the  health 
of  his  wife  and  family,  to  conciliate  his  wounded 
feelings. 

These  people  always  appeared  to  be  in  the  merriest 
mood,  if  garrulity  is  any  criterion ;  and  the  absence 
of  restraint,  or,  as  it  seemed  to  my  English  ideas, 
ahnost  of  respect,  towards  the  members  of  their 
master's  family,  was  not  a  little  remarkable.  As  to 
hard  work,  I  could  not  have  had  half  the  patience  of 
their  masters  on  seeing  their  leisurely  dawdling  gait. 
Never  in  a  hurry,  never  with  any  sense  of  responsi- 
bility ;  one  good  English  or  Irish  labourer  woidd 
have  done  the  work  of  any  three  of  them  in  the 
same  time,  and  much  more  efficiently.  Oxen,  mules, 
ploughs,  waggons,  all  of  a  piece,  old  rraxy  dawdling 
instruments,  of  an  unsatisfactory  old  fa-sluoued  insti- 
tution. "How  can  the  VirginianB  endure  it!"  I 
exclaimed  a  thousand  times. 
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On  Sci^lioaR.  —  CooTenations  abont  England.  —  Birds.— 
Mwking  Bird  and  Whip-poor-WilL  —  TomoHoes. — Hon.  K. 
M.  T.  Hnnter  and  Family. — Negio  EnterUiiumenLs. — Negro 
AfloMBls. — OoDJagal  Ties.— Preparing  to  leave  Forest  Rill. 

'A  did  not  regain  her  gtrength,  and  a  physician, 
mho  was  called  in  to  consult  witli  Iier  father,  ordered 
to  be  laid  entirely  aside,  and  recommended 
of  air.  It  was  arranged  to  carry  her  to 
Baltimcre  for  further  adnce,  and  Mrs.  W.  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  taking  with  her  an  invalid  negro 
■erraDt,  who  also  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  pre- 
carioua  st*to  of  health,  and  caused  her  mnch  anxiety. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  Cinta  but  Fanny  must  be  of 
the  party,  and  having  obtained  Mrs.  Harrison's 
int.  they  all  set  off,  by  way  of  Tappahannock, 
■ad  in  the  "  William  Sclden,"  again  up  the  bay. 

Several  of  the  neighbours  were  urgent  in  their 
iDtreaties  for  me  to  go  and  stay  witli  them  during 
Bn.  W.'b  absence,  every  one  fearin<;  I  shouKI  bo  "  so 
very  lonesome."  But  there  was,  for  me,  no  dulncss 
amid  the  constant  novelties  and  occupation  nature 
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provided,  and  kind  and  hospitable  as  these  good 
people  were,  the  proposed  Tisits  would  ntber  bam 
deterred  me  from  those  pmsoits  of  whidi  I  mt  ^iai 
to  avail  myself  daring  this  period  of  letsare. 

The  majcnity  of  onr  neighbours  had  been  bom  and 
reared  on  the  spot  where  they  now  existed.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thitag  to  meet  with  persons  who  had 
never  been  out  of  the  State,  and  even  some  who  had 
not  been  twenty  miles  from  their  homes  in  their 
lives.  The  greater  portion  of  those  who  do  "tmrel,*' 
are  satisfied  with  the  annual  trip  to  the  moantam 
springs,  Old  Point,  or  "  the  ffreat  eUy  of  Bidtmoni." 
But  always  m  Virginia.  Home-loving,  easy,  con* 
tented  beings ;  unsullied  by  contact  with  the  world, 
simple-minded  and  guileless  more  than  any  other 
people  under  the  sun ;  and  if  not  over-much  given  to 
intellectual  pursuits,  they  win  esteem  by  more  lov&> 
able  qualities. 

"  Conversation  "  was  usually  carried  on  in  a  serieB 
of  questions  addressed  to  the  stranger,  who  was  rathw 
expected  to  entertain  than  he  entertained,  so  £Br  as 
feasting  the  mind  was  concerned. 

The  following  are  verbatim  specimens : — 

"  You  English  ladies  walk  a  great  deal  ?  Why  is 
it  ?  How  do  you  feel  if  you  don't  walk  ?  Have  you 
ever  seen  the  Queen  ?  What  is  she  like  ?  How  tall 
is  she  ?  Pretty  ?  &c.  Have  you  been  to  her  house  ? 
Do  you  visit  her  ?  Have  you  been  to  call  on  her  ? 
Do  you  go  to  parties  there  ?  Is  her  husband  good* 
looking  ?   Have  you  ever  seen  London  ?   How  large 
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lit?  ISdee  as  large  as  Riclunonrl?  Is  it  larger 
I  Btllimore  7'  (which  is  about  tlie  extent  of  the 
Scribflni  experience  of  most  of  them).  "  Are  there 
^li^  amart  fine  houses  in  London,  as  there  are  in 
Kew  York  ?  I  reckon  all  cities  are  pretty  mneh 
ilike.  What  is  the  name  of  the  largest  town  you 
live  near  in  England  ?' 

And  if  flowers  were  the  topic— 

"  What  do  you  do  with  all  those  weeds  you  always 
king  bume  ?  Ar'n't  yon  afraid  of  getting  poisoned  ? 
I  wouldn't  touch  any  of  them  to  save  my  life.  Ar'n't 
fOQ  afraid  of  snakes  in  the  woods  ?  I  wouldn't  go 
where  you  do,  to  save  my  life.  Have  you  ever  seen 
a  cnmson  hyacinth  ?  A  black  rose  ?  A  gooseberry 
M  bog  as — ?  A  ttrawherry  as  big  as —  ?  I  reckon 
jm  hare  mighty*  little  &uit  compared  with  ours ! 
Hare  you  a  heap  of  flowers  there  ?" 

While  Mrs.  W.  was  from  home,  Aunt  Ailsey  came 
oat  grandly  in  her  sphere  of  housekeeper,  almost 
WW^IkkI  down  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  me 
fimm  starring.  If  the  Doctor  were  not  at  table,  she 
gare  me  no  rest,  by  handing  the  dishes  one  after  the 
other  as  &st  as  she  could  get  round ;  and  when  I 
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Mighty"  u  merely  an  adverb  in  Virginia,  almost  invariably 
fcr  wry  in  moat  of  the  Southern  States.  "  A  heap"  iB 
Mirerb  of  quantity,  with  no  reference  to  size  or  shape. 
"  I  bare  done  a  heap  of  writing."  "  She  bos  learned  a  heap  of 
pmstau,"  "  Walked  a  heap,"  "  Talked  a  heap,"  &c.  "  Bight 
-  Bootber  adverb  of  quantit}',  but  not  quite  so  much  aa  a 
-"  We  have  read  right  smart  of  that  book,"  "  Done  right 
kaiulDg  to-day." 
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tM  iior  not  to  prepare  so  much,  and  that  it  tnul 
iiu)Kt(Ml»lo  to  {lartake  of  all,  she  went  off  into  her 
Uitital  ti)iHsiiu^ici  laugh,  with  her  torbaned  head 
Uu\>wu  Wk  tks  if  never  to  resume  its  placa 

Whi'thor  my  manner  was  less  imperative,  or  liia 
youti^toiH  felt  $ut«  of  escaping  a  flagellation^  the 
I'luuk^  ihov  uow  played  tried  my  patience  in  no 
nuuUl  Uo^tw.  Nothing  was  attended  to  without 
ap^tottliug  to  Auut  Aibey  to  enforce  my  wiahda. 
SulK  had  ^>uo  to  attend  upon  Cinta.  Flora  and 
Ni.<iiMio  \auiiiht.>d  incessantly,  and  were  found  quietly 
dt>Mtvd  iu  the  cherry-trees,  regaling  themselves  to 
thoir  heart's  content;  or  scampering  about  the  place, 
briugiiig  down  upon  themselves  the  terrific  menaces 
of  poor  Aunt  Cloe,  or  the  threatened  whippings  of 
Ailsey.  If  I  were  at  the  piano,  every  child  was 
rushing  through  the  house,  jumping  their  Jim  Crow 
capers  to  tlie  sound  of  the  music.  If  I  were  sketching 
out  of  doors,  the  whole  tribe  would  flock  to  the  place, 
and  plant  themselves  in  a  row  exactly  in  front  of  me. 
It  was  too  amusing  to  make  one  angry,  and  too  pro* 
voking  to  be  endured ;  but  I  found  that  only  those 
who  understand  the  negro  can  manage  him. 

If  I  wantetl  cherries,  they  were  "  too  high,"  or  too 
something,  for  Jim  and  Tinto  to  reach,  though  those 
young  rogues  were  scarcely  ever  out  of  the  cherry- 
trl^e8  themselves. 

At  last  Flora  became  so  unruly  that  her  mother's 
^latiouco  would  hold  out  no  longer,  and  one  beheld 
Auut  Ailsey,  provided  with  a  good  stout  switch. 
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Flora  round  the  house,  and  tlirongh  the 
while  •*  Oh,  mam — ^I^lease,  mum — Do,  pray — I 
•dT  behftTe — ^Don't,  mom — Pray,  mam,"  accompanied 
U  meet  tragic  attitude^!,  had  at  least  the  effect  of 
nWirinc  the  tribe  of  reprobatea  into  docility  for  a 
dm  iMNm  longer. 

Early  in  June  the  mocking-bird  and  the  "vrhip- 
poor-will "  entertained  us  with  their  indefatigable 
■veaade.  There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  hearing, 
£ir  tlie  first  time,  the  song  of  a  bird  with  which  you 
hare  been  all  your  life  acquainted  from  books  alone. 
t  the  night  the  whip-poor-will  continues 
dear  whistle,  scarcely  seeming  to  pause  for  breath 
half-au-hour  at  a  time.  If  you  try  to  count  the 
Domber  of  times  ho  repeats  his  "  whip-poor-will,"  you 
be  weanr'  long  before  he  has  ceased  to  utter  the 
Another  sweet  songster  is  the  cat-bird,  ,or 
make-charmcr,"  thus  named  from  its  cry  of  alarm, 
as  the  popular  belief  is,  when  a  snake  is  near.  It 
ao  exactly  resembles  the  cry  of  a  cat,  that  you  would 
look  round  expecting  to  see  jwor  puss  rubbing  her 
Inad  against  a  tree.  The  undisturbed  soug  of  this 
btnl  is,  bowcTer,  extremely  sweet. 

^006  day  the  Doctor  C4ime  home  and  told  me  he 
d  diaoovered  a  mocking-bird's  nest  in  the  orchard, 
m  to  the  road,  and  that  he  would  charge  the 
Mrraata  not  to  molest  it,  in  order  that  I  might  have 
the  young  ones.  The  song  of  tlus  bird  is  a  sort  of 
oonbiDAtioD  of  our  English  thrush  (it  being  "  Turdut 
ftljfgtiiltut"  uoo  of  the  species),  the  lark,  and  uight- 
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ingale.  Like  the  latter  it  singB  at  night,  ne 
asleep  nor  weary,  and  in  the  day  time  also.  It  is  an 
incaatious,  foolish  bird  in  its  habits,  building  so  loir 
down  on  a  branch  that  you  can  sometimes  see  into 
the  nest,  and  always  near  a  dwelling.  If  yon  only 
pass  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest,  the  parent  birds  fly 
about  you  with  such  a  remarkable  cry  that  they  tell 
you  plainly  their  home  is  near.  On  going  to  peep  at 
my  future  pets,  the  old  birds  dashed  close  to  my 
face  and  attempted  to  peck  at  me  ;  but  in  due  time 
two  of  their  four  children  were  consigned  to  a  cage. 
There  are  many  other  birds  of  more  gaudy  plumage 
always  to  be  seen,  and  innumerable  other  cliattering 
songsters  in  everlasting  chorus  among  the  branches. 
In  this  respect  the  out-doors'  efifect  was  more  like 
England  than  in  any  other  State  I  had  'visited. 
Buzzards,  too,  abound,  and  are  the  scavengers  of  the 
country. 

Wlien  Cinta  returned  from  Baltimore,  very  little 
improvement  was  visible  in  her,  and  studies  were 
still  strictly  proliibited.  She  passed  much  of  her 
time  in  riding  about  on  Sunbeam,  bringing  me  home 
magnificent  branches  of  kalmias  and  other  beautiful 
specimens ;  or  she  ^-isited  the  whole  circle  of  cousins 
around  the  neighbourhood.  The  weather,  which  had 
been  particularly  dry  for  six  weeks,  now  visited  us 
with  frequent  thunder-showers.  "  Shower  "  seemed 
but  a  mild  term  for  what  we  should  call  a  Imrricane, 
or  violent  tempest.  The  temperature  would  reach  an 
unendurable  degree  of  heat,  and  be  succeeded  by  a 
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.ble  -weight  and  stiUnees  in  the  atmosphere, 
is  the  indication.  Sometimes  an  hour  or  two 
dtpeed  before  we  perceived  the  approach  of  the 
(flonn.  The  air  gradually  becomes  darker  and 
nlemuly  still,  till  eddies  of  dust  and  leaves  begin  to 
liie  and  whirl  above  the  ground.  Then  a  distant 
■md,  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  announces  the 
eoBting  gale.  Instantly  every  one  flies  through  the 
hoose  to  close  and  secure  the  doors  and  windows.  In 
•  innate  more  the  trees  sway  to  and  fro,  the  huge 
bnmdies  bend  and  rise  as  if  by  powerfid  machinery, 
IxD  with  one  tremendous  sweep  and  splash  and  roar, 
(Lb  rain  descends,  not  in  drops,  but  iu  sheets  of 
^■ter.  Then  for  a  few  minutes  thunder,  lightning. 
Hind,  hail,  rain  commingle  in  incessant  tumult.  The 
threaten  momentarily  to  unroof  the  house; 
and  dSrit  fly  through  the  air  and  add  to 
ib  darimesH.  In  ten  mmutes  the  lawn  has  become  a 
pond,  npon  which  are  floating  the  wrecks  of  bams 
■ad  feooee,  while  the  sun  shines  down  as  if  in  mockery 
Vfaa  a  scene  so  calm  and  bright  that  tlie  past  hour 
jlBeas  but  a  terrific  dream. 

^B  Daring  that  spring,  18G0,  several  States  had  been 
^nistted  by  ae\'cre  tornadoes.  In  Iowa,  iu  Kansas  and 
^Dhio^  whole  towns  had  been  destroyed  by  their  fury. 
la  Mianssippi  and  Kentucky  also  they  had  been  very 
■erero.  The  wrathful  elements  were  surprising 
one  State  after  another  with  these  fearful  visitations. 
What,  I  thought,  if  among  my  new  experiences,  a 
tamado  should  sweep  ua  off  some  night  ?    And  once. 
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only  happily  it  was  day  instead,  these  fears  seema 
about  to  be  realized.  ^^ 

The  heat  liad  been  overpowering ;  every  ^B 
yielded  to  its  influence.  Cinta  was  reclining  in  h 
room,  and  her  cousins  were  lounging  with  her,  assii 
iug  in  tho  "  dolce  far  niaite."  The  storm  approach) 
with  unusual  rapidity,  Jlrs.  W.  and  I  both  rushi 
up  staire  to  cloae  tlie  windows  of  the  upper  chambei 
The  gusts  and  bursta  were  fearful  on  that  side  of  tj 
house  on  which  Cinta's  room,  a  wing,  had  be< 
nddfd  near  to  her  mother's  chamber.  A  grand  q 
locust  tree  seemed  in  danger  of  being  uprooted  . 
every  sweep  of  die  furious  gale.  Full  of  the  idea  > 
the  late  tornadoes,  and  thinking  our  turn  had  no 
arrived,  I  suggested  to  Mrs.  W.  to  send  the  girls  ia' 
the  otlier  part  of  the  house.  She  smiled  at  my  alan 
but  still,  on  hiistening  down  the  stairs,  called  to  thei 
tlirough  an  open  door,  and  told  them  to  go  into  hi 
room,  wliilo  I  hurriedly  pointed  out  the  d&ngi 
of  that  wing  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  blaa 
Tliey  were  all  quite  amused  at  my  fears,  and,  terra 
stricken,  I  left  the  room,  only  to  be  greeted  with  w 
newed  roars  and  flashes.  Eeturning  immediately, 
again  urged  their  moving,  taking  upon  myself  to  ad 
"  Mrs.  W.  insists  on  your  going  down  into  the  diuinf 
room  this  instant,"  at  the  same  time  leading  an 
pushing  the  laughing  giddy  creatures  do^vn  to  th 
"  basement,"  which  was  partly  underground,  like  th 
domestic  oifices  of  our  town  houses.  ^V'e  had  scarce! 
arrived  there,   where  sevei'al  of  the  servants^ 
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■Ixeady  rongregated,  than  a  tremendoos  crash  caused 

eroy  pair  of  eyes  to  open  to  thoir  fiill  extent,  and 

erery  form  to  be  rivetted  in  awe-struck  astonishment. 

Flon  and  Sally  began  to  cry  aloud,  Ciuta  lauglied. 

Fumy  trembled,  while  silent  tears  burst   from  her 

•yes:  Aunt  Louisa  went  off  into  violent  hysteiics; 

and  as  for  poor  me !  I  should  have  been  worse  than 

»ny  of  them,  had  not  the  condition  of  the  rest  recalled 

my  resolution.    "  Stay  here,  every  one  of  you,"  I  com- 

Dumded,  in  a  voice  which  made  them  all  open  their 

IjiBi  still  wider,  if  that  were  possible,  and  rush  lug  up 

&e  ilaiis,  tumbling  over  the  hysterical  aunt  iu  my 

wtj,  I  met  Mrs.  W.  pale  but  calm,  and  the  Doctor 

just  opening  the  hall  door  to  look  out   For  the  storm 

was  over.     In  less  time  than  you  require  to  read  of 

it,  the  climax  had  come  and  passed,  and  the  fury 

abated.     In  perhaps  less  than  five  minutes  from  the 

lint  bant,  the  sun  was  calmly  shining  again  ;  but  ou 

die  very  room  from  which  the  girls  had  been  driven, 

a  hea^'7  diimney  had  fallen,  breaking  tluoufrh  the 

roof,  and  destroying  furniture  and  every  tiling  witluu. 

Xn.  W.  told  me  she  had  not  left  the  rfwm  a  moment 

when  the  cntsh  took  place,  and  that  had  the  girls  been 

there,  their  lives  might  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 

hmrj  mass.     "  Wliat  a  merciful  I'rovideuce !"  she 

exdaimed,  as  she  quietly  regiu'ded  the  ruined  heap 

of  fnnutnre  crushed  Ijeneath  bricks,  beams,  and  rafters. 

Hie  Doctor  was  looking  after  his  wheat  field,  and 

Acre  hf  stood,  calmly  contemplating  the  bare  waste 

of  laud,    which  but  a  few  minutes  since  had  been 

▼ou   I.  H 
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covered  with  fine  sheaves  of  freshly-mowti  wheat,  now 
scattered  to  the  winds.  "  These  tliiugs  are  from  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,"  said  he.  I  did  not  know 
which  of  the  two  to  admire  the  most  for  such  exem- 
plar)'  fortitude.     True  Cliristiaus,  both  of  them. 

A  travelling  menagerie  was  on  exhibition  near 
where  Fanny's  mother  resided,  and  as  every  child  in 
the  neighlwurhood  within  twelve  miles  expected  to 
"  see  the  show,"  the  day  was  anticipated  as  a  general 
holiday.  Not  only  for  white,  hut  for  "coloured 
folks,"  many  of  the  servants  having  obtained  permis- 
sion to  go,  particularly  the  younger  ones.  Flora  and 
Sally  had  both  been  preaeutetl  with  the  necessary 
admission  money,  but  little  Nessio  was  prowling 
gloomily  about  the  house  with  her  arms  folded  in  her 
apron,  and  her  great  pouting  lips  projecting  an  indi 
from  her  face. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Nessie  T 

"  Wants  to  go  t'  'e  show  too-oo"  (mumbling). 

"But  you  are  too  little  to  walk  so  far." 

"Blount  bliind  'e  carr-ridge." 

•'  Nessie !  shall  I  give  you  some  money  to  go  and 
seethe  great  largoelephant ?" said  Cinta. 

One  bright  glance,  and  like  a  shot,  Nessio  lenped 
into  the  air  with  her  head  jerked  back,  her  body 
twisted,  and  her  arms  thrown  uji  like  a  dislocated 
windmill,  and  as  suddenly  alighted  upon  the  floor, 
where  she  lay  in  a  collapsed  heap,  her  head  bent 
under,  and  her  arms  folded  into  a  mass  so  small  and 
flat,  tliat  you  would  have  supposed  the   IhkIv   liad 
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LI  through  the  floor,  her  gamiente  ouly  remain- 
the  carpet. 
After  her  delight  had  sufficiently  subsided  to  induce 
her  to  listen,  Ciuta  promiaed  that  on  condition  of 
her  gtxjd  behaviour,  she  should  go  to  the  show,  and 
tl»  ride  behind  the  carriage. 
When  the  morning  arrived,  the  dressing  up  and 
g  of  the  sable  belles  aflbrded  abundant  oc- 
for  Cinta's  kind  offices.     Ncssie's  aspirations 
did  Dot  extend  beyond  her  last  new  dress  and  a  clean 
Upon,  but  when  she  presented  herself  her  woolly 
knd  was  as  glossy  as  a  silken  mat 
"What  have  done  to  make  your  hair  shine  so, 
Mier 

"I  put  grease  up  thar." 

•And  have  you  put  grease  on  your  face  too?  that 
very  much." 
Oh  yes !  Miss  Jones,  grease  't  all  over." 

-Whit  for  r 

"  Oh,  mak'  it  clean,  keep  it  clean  all  day." 
We  were  to  spend  the  day  at  Mrs.  Harrison's,  and 
my  kind  friends  proposed  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
o]]|iortiinity  of  introducing  me  to  tlie  Hunter  family, 
mho  lived  near. 

fcTl^e  Hon.  It.  M.  T.  Hunter,  then  in  the  United 
itm  senate,  is  too  well  known  and  respected  to 
ed  any  other  introduction  here,  than  to  state  that 
ht  a  at  one  of  the  old  and  principal  families  of 
£nex  «x)unty,  Virginia ;  always  mentioned  in  terms 
distiugiiished  and  flattering,  that  I   esteemed  a 
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happy  privilege  tins  opportanity  of  forming  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  fiunily.  As  we  approached  "Uoyda," 
the  name  of  the  Tillage  and  post-office,  we  enooan« 
tered  seTsral  other  carriages  along  the  road,  almost  all 
of  which  Cinta  hailed  in  this  style : — "  Oh  there  goes 
cousin  Warren— and  all  the  children  toa"  "Here 
come  cousin  Molly  and  the  giria"  "  There  is  ooosm 
Ella  Harrison's  carriage,"  until  I  thought  every  white 
person  most  be  a  cousin,  as  every  Uack  woman  was  an 
aunt  When  we  arrived,  four  or  five  other  carnages 
were  drawn  up  near  the  house,  or  standing  about  the 
place,  and  we  found  that  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
cousinhood  had  also  arrived  "  unexpectedly"  to  spend 
the  day,  and  before  noon  no  less  than  thirty-fbmr  of 
thtw  unexpected  guests  were  swarming  through  the 
house,  all  perfectly  at  home. 

Fannv  wa«  beside  herself  with  delight,  and  her 
mother  ospwwMl  unfeigned  enjoyment  at  the  unex- 
iHVtM  pleasUR*  of  seemg  so  many  cousins. 

■^^■^,^,n  «y>  «*t  down  to  dinner,  no  one  would  have 
,uin>w.xl  w  fc'  Ije  "unexpected^'  guests  from  the 
htv»vilv4i^'««  ****'***•  *''®  younger  members  filling  up 
tl-.o  ft'*?***  ****  .""  '*'**^*®*^  ^y  *^^  ^<ier  ones,  and 
.-  .  >.    Jkhrti  tvnstttutly  replacing  those  that  were 

M     W.V  s****  ^       ^^''^  ***  *™*  ^'™e  stajTng  at 

»•      \  iMl  wxH*****^  *o  drive  me  to  Fonthill,  the 

-■<  jMV  *'!'*''  '*"''  '•'""y  dinner ;  and  on  our  way 

...  o  ^w*»»**V''*  '"*o  tlio  eliuractcr  and  habits 


i>.»  »>si; 


.■^^  fcmily.    In  addition  to  his  own  five 
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frphaned  nieces  made  FonthilJ 
these,  two  maiden  sisters  of  the 
teaator  resided  with  him ;  highly  educated  and  ex- 
ut  ladies,  who  devoted  their  whole  time  and 
to  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the 
white  class  of  llie  ueighLourhood.  The 
*"  Uiaseg  Hunter's  Schools,"  hoth  Habbatli  and  secular, 
iidnced  and  incited  pupils  free  of  expense.  In  every 
good  woik  tiiey  were  foremost,  and  yet  the  most  un- 
(ateutatioas  and  unassuming  people  in  the  world.  And 
I  funnd  them.  Highly  accomplished,  with  culti- 
toted  minds,  and  refined  manners,  added  to  graceful 
ami  and  hoepitolitv.  They  conducted  me  about 
tiietr  beautiful  gardens,  where  was  displayed  a  taste 
in  advance  of  the  prevailing  style  of  the  country. 
•J  were  also  enthusiastic  botanists,  and  their 
wledge  of  the  local  fora  afi'urded  us  some  most 
ngeuial  discussions. 

Then  their  niece,  the  senator's  eldest  daughter, 
ly  entertained  me  as  we  sat  together  under  a 
itifol  maple  tree,  to  make  a  sketch  of  their  taste- 
ful reaidence.  A  sweet,  uuafiFected  girl,  with  a  well- 
stored  miurl  and  attractive  manners,  giving  evidence 
of  careful  cultivation.  That  most  agreeable  afterution 
Pfipftiill  \rill  ever  be  associated  with  the  pleasant 
ptys  of  the  "  Old  Dominiuu"  bcl'oru  such  hap- 
was  extinguished  by  the  dreadful  war  that  so 
quickly  ensued. 

ever  sliall   I  forget  the   indulgent  kindness  of 
good  W.'s  during  a  short  illness  of  mine  while 
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with  them.  How  tender  and  considorate  they  were, 
and  how  they  persisted  iu  treating  their  own  indul- 
gences as  a  matter'  of  course,  and  even  took  me  to 
task  for  thanking  them  too  much.  How  they  tried 
to  persuade  me  "  not  to  mind  the  girls,  or  troubli4 
myself  about  the  lessons,"  and  could  not  believe 
that  I  preferred  to  be  occupied. 

Cinta's  ill  health  was  an  additional  reason  for  the 
anticipated  discontinuance  of  our  little  school.  Instead 
of  spending  the  summer  in  travelling,  duty  seemed  to 
recall  me  to  my  native  land,  from  which  I  began  to 
feel  quite  an  alien,  and  my  return  to  the  Western 
continent  was  doubtful. 
I  At  the  commencement  of  the  summer  months  a 

j  long  vacation  is  universal  in  the  States ;    and  the  Ist 

!  of  July   had  been  decide<l   on  for   the  conclusion 

of  our  educational  term.      The    summer   vacation 
!  continues  for  two  or  three  months,  a  season  when 

^^  people,  old  and  young,  give  themaclvea  up  entirely  to 

^H  leisure  and    enjoyment.      On    Cinta's  account  the 

^M  W.'s  intended  to  proceed  early  to  tlie  Springs,  and 

^H  until  I  had  quite  decided  to  visit  England,  they  were 

^H  all  very  kind  in  pereunding  me  to  accompany  them. 

^M  The    mountain  scenery  had  been  one  of  Viipnia's 

^1  chief  attractions,  and  I  had  been  disappointed  to  find 

^M  that  my  homo  was  not  near  the  Alleghanies,  or  Blue 

tK  Ridge,  and  the  temptation  to  visit  tliose   mountain 

I  ranges  in  such   pleasant  company  was  very  great. 

^ft  But  the  desire  to  return  to  my  English  home  was 

H  greater. 

L 
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it  TnaJd  l)e  tedioos  to  the  reader  to  describe  at 
length  the  number  of  incidents  that  occurred  during 
niyiUywith  that  amiable  family;  incidents  highly 
BttRitiiig  to  one  so  full  of  sympathy  for  tlie  slaves 
*>  I  mis,  and  amusing  to  those  who  may  not  be 
Bnch  acquainted  with  the  singular  characteristics  of 
tlieiH^TO.  These  persons,  however,  are  few  at  the 
t  day.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  was  a  negro 
pwtT,  a  negro  wedding,  and  a  negro  ftiueral.  There 
*WB  baptisms  also,  "  getting  religion,"  j»rayer  oieet- 
lip,  and  pealm-singing ;  many  of  which  events  are 
«if  wch  frequent  occurrence  that  some  account  of 
tnam  may  appear  in  another  part  of  the  narrative. 
*»t  of  the  "  entertainments"  take  place  in  the 
•igiit,  (not  of  course  the  baptism  and  funeral,)  and 
tlie  vhole  neighbourhood  of  servants  participate  in 
tiifflB ;  meeting  at  tlie  principal  cabins,  which  some- 
laott  were  near  enough  to  the  house  to  drive  sleep 
Jromtlie  eyelids  by  the  uproar  of  either  their  excitable 
iwrtli  or  psabn-singings.  The  next  morning  was 
We  to  witness  late  breakfasts,  bad  bread,  poor 
fcei,  tnd  a  general  shortcoming  of  all  the  usual  com- 
fat*.  met  however  with  the  accustomed  equanimity 
rfthe  members  of  the  family. 

A  o^Mcioufl  medicine  closet  is  an  inseparable  part 
('•Southera  establishment;  and  I  have  seen  medi- 
cinei  finoagh  dispensed  to  furnish  good  occupation 
tvta  aauntant,  when  colds  or  epidemics  have  pre- 
VmImL  At  any  hour  of  the  night  or  day,  I  have 
Dr.  W.  tu  get  uji  to  go  and  see  any  one  of 
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his  negroes  at  a  momonrs  siimmors.  One  has  been 
startled  up  in  the  night  by  a  tremendous  thumping 
and  screiiming,  followed  by  the  unbarring  of  doore, 
and  hasty  footsteps.  What  could  be  the  matter! 
On  inquiring  next  morning,  Mrs.  W.  woidd  quietly 
reply,  "Oh,  it  was  only  Uncle  Somebody  calling  up 
the  Doctor ;  his  wife  was  sick." 

"  Indeed !  aometfiing  aerioua,  is  it  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  only  a  little  chill ;  those  people  are  ao 
imprudent.  Aunt  "VVho-ever-it-wns  wont  over  to  see 
her  duughter  last  evening,  and  being  canght  in  the 
rain,  came  home,  and  lay  down  in  her  wet  clothes. 
Uncle  Somebody  thought  she  was  going  to  die  of  ', 
cramp." 

Not  a  wonl  of  complaint  at  the  disturbance  and 
trouble  of  going  half-a-mile  off  in  the  middle  oT" 
the  night.  The  master  was  too  much  accustomed  to 
tliis  f^ort  of  serenade.  One  day  at  dinner  an  "aunt" 
came  rushing  in :  "  Oh  Mas'  Fred,  Uncle  Jeff  Bays, 
'  Come  d'rectly.'  Emsy's  taken  wiv  spassims ;  she  bo 
all  crooked  up,  an'  he  says  sh's  a  dyin'." 

Upon  "  Mas'  Fred's  "  return  to  !iis  cold  dinner,  half- 
an-hour  afterwards,  we  learned  that  Emsy  had  been 
helping  herself  too  freely  to  green  gooseberries  out 
of  her  mistress's  garfen.  Sometimes  one  might  see 
a  whole  household  moping  over  the  tire,  moaning  and 
groaning  with  imaginary  ailmentsj  so  sjTnpathetic 
are  their  natiu-es.  At  which  time  much  discomfort 
would  be  experienced  among  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments ;  for  the  Southern  ladies  are  not  so  handy  in 
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iridiing  brooms  and  cooking  ntensils  as  tlieir  Northern 
M^gHwnre ;  but  every  inconvenience  is  tolernted 
•itli  the  utmost  composure.  It  is  well  that  either 
by  nature  or  education,  the  Virginians  are  of  so  easy 
aad  ttaaquil  a  mood,  for  they  would  otherwise  enjoy 
M  peace  in  their  lives,  with  their  lazy,  unreflecting, 
cUdJike  servants,  the  negroes. 

The  lady  of  the  household  is  not  without  her 
Upoon^  In  spite  of  so  large  an  establishment  of  at- 
lenduits.  Every  day  the  same  orders  must  he  given, 
■rafy  hour  this  or  that  aunt  has  to  be  reminded  of 
ia  work.  Every  five  minutes  the  young  Tojwies 
k«TB  escaped  for  a  frob'c,  and  the  lady's  lungs  are  in 
WBrtimt  exercise  by  screaming  after  them ;  Ijells  not 
iieuig  considered  aa  necessary  appendages  to  country 
boose*. 

Mn.  W.'s  sister  had  proved  a  very  intelligent 
taead  during  her  stay  at  Forest  IlilL  Her  home 
ms  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  from  her  I 
karaed  a  great  many  particulars  as  to  the  raanage- 
BeDt  of  slaves  in  the  more  Southern  States.  She 
did  not  pretf-nd  to  disguise  the  fact,  tJiat  during 
the  cotton  and  sugar  harvests  they  perform  extra 
but  it  is  usually  followed  by  extra  iudulgen- 
yrhen  the  har^ebt  is  over.  There  are  strict 
mgnlations  for  enforcing  cleanliness ;  and  persons 
are  kept,  on  large  plantations,  for  the  express  pur- 
poM  of  visiting  the  cabms,  which  undergo  a  regular 
parifVing  every  Saturday,  and  looking  after  the 
of  the  negroes.    She  related  some  imitancefl 
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of  the  easOy  traasferred  afiTections  of  negroes, 
coming  from  so  tmthfiil  a  sotuce,  aflTord  strong  proofs 
that  a  vast  amount  of  morbid  sympathy  is  wasted 
upon  their  imposed  family  separations.     The  follo' 
tng  case  happened  in  her  own  brother's  family. 

Mr.  A.  had  a  negro  servant  whose  wife  lived 
the  adjoining  plantation,  the  two  slaves  being  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  constantly.  When  they  had  been 
married  several  years,  the  woman's  master  being 
abont  to  sell  his  Misassippi  property,  and  move  i^H 
3Iissouri  with  all  his  family  and  servants,  offered  to 
sell  Lydia  to  Mr.  A.  in  order  that  she  might  not  be 
separated  from  her  husband.  Mr.  A.  had  already  as 
many  servants  as  he  desired,  and  declined  to  buy 
her.  but  gave  his  own  servant  Sico  permission  to  go 
to  Jlissouri  with  his  wife.  Sico,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
nubial tie,  objected  to  leave  his  master.  He  con- 
sidered a  good  deal,  and  looked  very  grave.  "  Massa 
Harr)%  I'se  boun'  not  to  lebe  you,  sah !  I  likes  her 
mightily,  an  I  be  right  smart  sorry  she  be  a  goin', 
but  I  likes  dis  heah  place  too.  If  my  wife's  got  to 
go,  she'll  have  to.  Massa  Harrj-,  I  can't  lebe  you  an 
Jliss  Liza,  and  all  de  childem."  Mr.  A.  expostu- 
lated, and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Sico  from  giving 
up  liis  wife  80  easily.  "  Massa  Harry,  I  reckon  she 
better  go  wid  Massa  Arthur,  she's  a  right  good  look- 
ing nigger  anyway,  an'  she'll  soon  fine  aimuvver  man 
to  hab  her,  au'  dis  nigger  couldn't  lebe  you  anyhow. 
Dis  year  place  is  my  home,  an'  I  don'  want  any 
uvver."     So  Sico  being  inexorable,  his  master  ga' 
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UiB  k  Iioliday,  with  permission  to  accompany  his  wife 

m  hr  aa  Memphis,  in  order  to  enjoy  her  society  to 

tlie  last;  and  make  an  affectionate  adieu.    On  his 

ay  homei,  he  passed  the  night  at  Dr.  C.'s,  where  he 

lad  acquaintances  among  the  servants.     Ahout  a 

week  after  his  retnni,  he  told  his  master  ho  had  seen 

*  "  right  pretty  yaller  gal "  up  at  Dr.  C.'s,  and  he 

voold  like  to  marry  her,  witli  his  permission. 

^^^|W1ut !  Sico,  so  soon  forget  your  wife !" 

^^HhUi,  well,  Massa  Harrj',  it's  no  ose  to  '  grebe  over 

Va|dt  milk,'  what's  done  can't  be  imdone.     I  see  dis 

joaag  'ooman  as  I  was  a  comin'  home ;  au'  I  courted 

her,  an"  tole  her  I'd  come  nex'  week  to  marry  her,  if 

jroo'd  no  "bjection,  and  so  she's  a  'spectin'  on  me." 

»Hr.  A.  knowing  the  damsel  in  question  to  be  a 
deaireble  match,  and  knowing  also  that  his  refusal 
aiiglit  result  in  worse  evils,  gave  his  permission ;  so 
in  one  week  from  the  tender  parting,  Sico  took  an- 
other holiday ;  but  this  time  on  a  wedding  trip.     In 
a  few  months  he  received  tidings  that  liis  lii-st  wife, 
acting  on  the  same  philosophic  principles,  had  also 
■dfloed  herself  with  another  helpmeet. 
^H    Tli68e  convenient  changes  seem  somewlutt  start- 
HiBllig  to  our  English  notions  of  chastity  and  propriety ; 
"^Vot  when  we  consider,  that  bud  us  they  are,  these 
ie  negroes  have  arrived  at  least  half  way  towards 
kcirilizatiun  and  Christianity,  by  intercourse  with  the 
'white  race,    we   must  regard   with  lenity  tlie  evils 
Lvhich  in  process  of  time  we  hope  to  see  eratUcated. 
•Do  tbe  masters  permit  such  things?"  the  reader 
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will  exclaim  in  horror.  Not  entirely :  whenever  tiey 
can  exert  an  influence  they  do  so,  tuid  endeavour  to 
explain  the  impropriety,  and  enforce  stricter  notions ; 
but  in  80  large  a  negro  population  it  may  be  sop- 
poeed  impossible  to  prevent,  or  even  to  become  cogni- 
zant of  half  the  cases. 

The  time  was  now  drawing  near  when  I  must  part 
with  my  Virginia  friends.  Several  members  of  the 
family  expressed  kind  wishes  that  I  should  return  to 
their  neighbourhood,  if  I  did  not  decide  to  remain  in 
England,  uiid  gave  me  verj'  flattering  reasons,  both 
personal  and  national,  for  desiring  to  keep  me  among 
them.  Mrs.  W.'s  sister  paid  another  visit  to  the 
Hunters,  to  ascertain  if  any  arrangement  could  be 
made  there  to  tempt  me ;  that  in  the  event  of  my 
returning,  there  shoiJd  be  a  prospect  of  a  pleasant 
home  somewhere  among  their  connections.  For  Cinta 
was  prohibited  from  study  for  at  least  a  year  to  come. 
There  was  also  my  first  correspondent  of  the  previous 
spring,  who  had  desired  to  be  mado  acquainted  with 
my  futm-e  movements ;  and  in  his  family  near  Rich- 
mond another  promising  home  for  the  winter  was  in 
view. 

Cinta  grieved  much  to  bo  compelled  to  give  op 
her  drawing  lessons,  for  which,  diu-ing  the  very  short 
time  she  had  taken  them,  she  hod  displayed  an  ex- 
cellent taste.  She  was  "  determined  "  to  go  on  with 
them  again  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  begged  me  to 
supjily  her  with  a  plentiful  stock  of  materials  and 
copies.     "  Oh !  if  I  cuuld  only  sketch  Forest  Ivill  like 
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that,"  die  said,  aa  she  was  watching  my  memento  of 
tlMpieatBiit  spot.  "Aimt  Ailsey,  come  and  see  if 
jm  hem  where  this  is." 

'Itirs,  Bli'  Cinta,  ef  dat  ain't  de  house,  and  them's 
fte  it«pe  to  de  school-house,  an' — hiws  a  me,  dar's 
By  boose  over  yon'.     Wall,  Fd  never  athought  o' 

(kr 

Aunt  Aibey's  eyes  were  very  sharp  to  discover 
jwt  one  eomer  of  her  little  cottage  which  was  seen 
tiuwi0i  the  trees  that  formed  the  huck-ground  of 
1  the  iketch  ;  but  she  was  right 
^ft  "  And  ilisa  Jones  is  going  to  put  me  in,  just  there, 
^BBUat  Ailaey,  and  there's  Sally  with  the  pitcher  on 
^Bttliead  going  to  the  spring." 

^B  "An*  yoa  be  gwine  to  be  in  dat  vacand  "  (vacant 
^Rpetjk    "Mi'  Cinta,  you'll  look  mighty  well  down 

^_    little  Nessie  had  squeezed  herst-lf  roiiml  to  look 

^pt  (he  picture,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  ^ally  being  in 

«;  umI  just  then   burst  into  her  usual   grotesque 

■Ogh.    "Sally's  gwine  de  wrong  way  to  'e  spring. 

don't  know  th'  way  to  'e  spring.     If  she'll  come 

t  o'  dar.  111  show  her  th'  way  to  'e  sj)riug."     Nes- 

gacity  had  rightly  informed  her  in  this  case, 

Jly,  with  her  pitcher,  subject  to  "  artist's  licence," 

certainly  been  turned  out  of  her  regular  path 

I  tJie  upring. 

i's  lips  assumed  a  very  prominent  position  in 

r&ce,  and  she  mumble<l  something  about  going  to 

tfriag  with  her  pitcher   "d'rectly,"  evidently 
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aggrieved  that  Sally  should  l>e  so  distinguished  i*^ 
preference  to  herself,  nor  did  she  fail  to  apprize  m^* 
for  several  days  afterwards,  of  every  time  she  went  tc^ 
the  spring.  By-and-by  she  was  consoled  by  occupy — " 
ing  a  conspicuous  place  in  another  sketch. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  tliat  I  was  preparing  tc^ 
leave  Forest  Rill,  every  negro  I  had  ever  spoken  tc^* 
came   for   "sumfin'   to   'memlwr  you  by."      Thes^ 
people  never  lose  for  want  of  asking,  but  they  ar^ 
easily  pleased,  and  display  more  autics  over  an  old 
piece  of  gaudy  ribbon  tlian  over  a  coin  of  twice  rt^ 
value. 

My  pupils  dispersed  at  tlie  end  of  June,  being  dis- 
inclined  fur  study  as  soon  as  the  weather  became 
oppressive.     The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  at  quite  an 
early  hour  renders  exercise  or  exertion  of  any  kind  a 
serious  task  in  that  climate.    My  morning  walks  must 
bo  over  before  eight  o'clock,  and  even  then  the  most 
shady  places  were  sought  out.   The  wild  fruits  proved 
a  luxurious  refreshment  during  those  sultry  mornings. 
Enormous  blackberries,   of  a  flavour    unknown   in 
England,  wild  strawberries,  and  a  variety  of  huckle- 
berries tempt  you  at  every  step.    Not  many  more 
such  rambles  in  those  jdeasaut  woods,  though  the 
flowers  presented  daily  fresh  attractions !   The  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  roads  and  hedges  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  was  the  trumpet  flower,  {Tecoma  radicant,) 
called   also  the  Virginian   creeper.      And   truly  it 
creeps — over  feuces,  through  them,  and  along  them, 
over  the  hedges,  aud  up  the  trees,  stretching  forth  ita 
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■npifirrnt  clusters  of  large  handsome  flowers,  whose 
Iq^softrlet  and  orange  corollas  are  three  or  four 
inebat  in  length.  Sometimes  hanging  from  a  tall 
tne^  or  extending  along  its  branches,  it  presents 
cee  dazzling  assemblage  of  blossoms,  so  that  the 
reads  and  lanes  throughout  the  month  of  June 
to  be  festooned  witli  garlands  and  triumphal 


Wheo  tlie  time  arrived  for  settling  our  pecuniary 
a&in,  it  would  not  have  6ur})rised  me  if,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  engagement,  the  Doctor  had  rather 
demorred  at  jiaying  a  full  amount,  when  the  sole  ob- 
JBft  of  my  coming  had  been  defeated  by  Cinta's  im- 
paired health  ;  and  indeed,  I  felt  somewhat  delicate 
in  receiving  the  stated  sum,  when  Cinta  had  not 
derired  three  weeks'  benefit  from  my  instnictious, 
and  I  had  in  reality  been  availing  myself  of  a  home 
tt  Forest  Rill,  in  order  to   teach  the  neighbours' 

^diQdren.  But  the  Doctor  would  not  hear  of  any 
jt,  and  insisted  on  paying  me  the  full  salary, 
L  all  in  gold ;  for  he  said,  "  You  are  going  to 
trarel  through  several  States,  and  specie  will  be  more 
ooDTeaient  to  you  than  paper  money."  •  As  all 
aooetary  transactions  in  the  North  had  been  in 
paper  alone,   such   a    "  heap"   of  gold   was   quite 

liefrefihing  to  behold. 

Wo  all  anticipated  a  future  meeting.  "  Should 
jon  return  you  must  not  fail  to  let  us  know  of  it  im- 
iMdiatcIy."     "  Should  you  be  in  llichmoud,  we  shall 

iIm'  sore  to  see  you,  and  the  Doctor  will  bo  there  at 
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ints  who  ar^S 


dtristmas.  to  look  after  some  of  the  serrants 

faired  oat  in  the  city."     "  Yoa  must  come  and  staj^^ 

with  OS  when  you  return,"  &-c.  ^| 

I  left  Jlrs.  W.  in  very  bad  spirita     She  had  beet*i 
suffering  much  anxiety  of  late,  not  only  on  Cinta'^rt 
account,  but  from  fatigue  in  nursing  the  "  favourit^H 
servant,"  who  had  been  ao  long  an  invalid,  and  ofteiB- ' 
I  found  her  in  tears,  not,  I  felt  convinced,  because  ' 
Susan  was  "  such  an  excellent  servant,  and  so  trust- 
worthy," half  so  much  as  from  deep-felt  sympathy 
with  her  sufferings  and  her  anticipated  death.     "  She 
has  been  in  the  house  ever  since  she  was  a  child," 
she  said,  "  and  sh?  is  so  faithful  and  attaclied 
us  all." 

Cinta  was  full  of  excitement  aud  preparations 
an  excursion  to  Old  Point,  and  her  mountain  trip  id 
company  Avith  a  whole  "  heap "  of  cousins.     Ha 
I  dreamed  that  this  was  to  be  the  final  parting  will 
that  sweet  girl  and  her  excellent  mother,  how 
more  painful   it  would   have   been.      None   of 
could   then    foreset-  the    terrible    events    in   stof 
and  even  now,  I  have  yet  to  learn,  whether  Cint 
should  %he  be  living  and  safe,  be  not  a  futherle 
orj>lian. 

So   I  left  my  first  Virginia  home,  without  one 
experiencing  that  dreaded  shock  to  one's  nerves 
S3rmpatliies,  in  witnessing  the  "  horrible  sufferings 
those  miserable  slaves." 

Such  a  process  of  hnnd-shulcing  with  all  the  ne 
groes  had  to  be  gone  tlu-ough,  that  it  wad  a 
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aj  vmt  was  not  dislocated  in  the  oideaL  And 
Tkn,  wbo  had  long  since  "  lost "  her  spelling-book, 
poottrely  appeared  with  a  tear  in  each  eye,  which 
ihe  had  nuinaged  by  hard  squeezing  to  produce,  as 
die  handed  my  traveUing-bag  into  the  carriage. 


▼OL.I. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Storm  in  Chesapeake  Bay. — A  Race  with  the  Train. — ^H<Hne  in 
Fog,  and  Back  in  the  Giale. 

To  add  to  the  interest  of  a  story,  one  would  of  comse 
be  glad  to  introduce  as  many  marrellous  ooonr- 
rences,  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  as  possible.  This  book  has  nothing  but  trtUh 
to  recommend  it ;  and  of  melancholy  truth,  and  bbA 
reality,  so  much  must  be  recorded,  that  invention  is 
unnecessary. 

But  one  wonderful  escape  did  really  occur  on  our 
trip  up  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  on  board  the  "  Wil- 
liam Selden,"  which  the  reader  will  bear  with  a 
novice  for  relating. 

Again  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  whole 
state-room  for  my  use.  These  little  apartments,  or 
compartments  built  around  the  saloon  upon  the  deck 
and  opening  from  it,  contain  each  two  thelves,  called 
sleeping-berths.  The  little  window  of  each  "  state- 
room "  looks  out  upon  the  uninterrupted  landscape. 
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tad  on  that  boat  they  were  iMirticwlarly  cosy,  plea- 

rnnt  little  rooms.     I  was  standing  before  my  window 

iwding  the  mocking-birds  in  their  cage,  upon  the 

taUe ;  no  petted  child  ever  clamoured  more  loudly 

testtention  than  those  birdlings.     ITie  weather  was 

(msely    warm,     thermometer    approaching   100°. 

few  heavy   lurid   clouds  assumed   a   threatening 

\  •ppearance ;  but  the  sun  was  partially  unobscured. 

Soddenly,  a  crash !  as  if  a  huge  rook  had  fallen  on 

the  roof  of  the  boat ;   one  loud,   strong,   shivering 

enib!  I  rushed  out  into  the  saloon,  and  beheld  the 

fcaale  passengers  staring  at  each  other  in   mnte 

■ttUBment.     The  machinery  still  throbbed,  and  the 

h»ft  flOQtinued  on  its  course ;  and,  while  we  were 

InnUii^  with  alarm  and  wonder,  the  steward  en- 

tared,  who  informed  us  that  the  ship  had  been  struck 

by  lightning,    Vmt,  through  a  merciftd  Providence, 

BOt  Knously  damaged.     The  electric  fluid  Iiad  been 

lttnM:t«d  t<T  the  funnel,  which  it  bent ;  and  miming 

down  had  found  its  way  along  an  iron  chain  to  the 

laddor,  which   was  slightly    splintered,  and   thence 

^^OOdoot^d  by  the  iron  work,  had  lost  itself  in  the  sea. 

^Bhat  WHS  all  the  storm.    We  must  have  been  passing 

^bidar  •  beavilyH^harged  cloud,  which  spent  itself  in 

Hat  one  aharp  c^ack. 

The  time  occupied  in  "  making  the  trip  "  up  and 
down  these  rivers  and  bays,  of  course  depends  greatly 
oa  tlie  wind  and  tide ;  and  one  is  never  sure  of  the 
tinn'  of  reaching  one's  destination  ;  or  whe- 
I  ihall  be  able  to  proceed  on  our  journey  by  a 
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certain  train  or  not.  Those  little  wide-moathed» 
squeaking  birdies,  destined  to  such  a  long  and  tedi- 
ous journey,  were  established  in  an  immense  old 
cage,  the  only  one  the  neighbourhood  of  Forest  Bill 
afforded.  The  safety  and  comfort  of  the  little  chirp* 
ers  were  the  means  of  bringing  upon  me  the  disoom* 
fort  of  spending  a  whole  day  in  the  waiting-room  of 
the  Baltimore  railway  "  depot,"  administering  to 
their  vociferous  demands,  after  placing  me  in  the 
ludicrous  position  of  a  fruitless  chase  after  a  train  I 

On  board  the  boat  no  one  had  been  able  to  give  me 
any  information  concerning  the  railways,  and  the 
starting  times  of  the  trains.  The  purser  only,  was 
"  pretty  sure "  that  a  train  left  for  New  York  at 
"  either  half-past  nine,  or  ten  o'clock."  As  we  ar- 
rived at  Baltimore  at  8i  a.m.  there  seemed  no  risk 
in  stopping  to  purchase  a  more  portable  cage  for  the 
mocking-birds.  Three  "  stores "  that  we  passed 
afforded  nothing  suitable ;  and,  for  fear  of  losing  the 
morning  train,  I  resolved  to  defer  the  purchase  untQ 
we  reached  New  York.  It  was  exactly  a  quarter-past 
nine  as  we  drove  up  to  the  station,  birds  and  bag- 
gage and  all ;  and  behold  the  "  cars  "  are  just  mov- 
ing off  along  the  street ;  for  the  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore railway  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
through  the  town  for  a  considerable  distance. 

"  Is  that  the  New  York  train  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  you're  just  too  late  ;  but  that  train 
always  stops  to  take  up  passengers  at  the  comer  of 
street.    It  goes  quite  slowly  through  the  town. 
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yon  drive  on  to  that  depfit,  you  will  be  in 

you-     Drive  on  then,  quickly,  coachman." 

the  train  seemed  in  no  hurry,  neither  did  my 

We  soon  overtook  it.  rode  by  the  side  of  it« 

168  a  head  of  it,  or  just  behind  it,  and  by  its 

■de  again,      ^lien  the  train  increased  its  speed,  so 

the  horaes,  when  the  train  proceeded  quietly  so 

liJ  the  horses.     The  driver  culled  out  to  ask  the 

'Tunductor,  if  they  would  stop  at street?     The 


nodded,  and  beckoned  us  on,  and  the  train 
again  gained  ground.  The  conductor  shook  his  head 
aad  wared  us  back,  and  we  fell  behind.  Some  p«s- 
■engen  put  tlieir  heatls  out  of  the  windows,  and  crit'd 
^Come  on,  it's  all  right!"  So  on  we  went.  For 
aeariy  a  mile,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  did  we  continue 
diis  ridiculous  chase,  with  ever  and  anon,  a  pas- 
■eager's  head  thrust  out  of  the  window,  enjo}niig  the 
idea  amazingly.      At  last  the  train  started  oil'  in 

right  good  earnest ; street  was  passed  and  left 

behind,  and  so  were  we ;  with  tired  horses,  a  pro- 
mlced  coachman,  squeaking  birdies  dashing  in  terror 
from  ode  to  side  in  their  old  rickety  mansion,  and 
M  focdiKh  a  looking  mistress  as  any  birds  would  like 
I  o»"n. 

VSliether  that  '•  official "  at  the  Bidtimore  station 
mistaken,  or  whether  he  could  not  resist 
•  )dka  of  sending  me  oflf  on  that  wild-goose  cliase 
haa  never  yet  clearly  revealed  itself  to  my  mind. 
Ihe  moet  provoking  part  of  the  business  was,  thut 
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after  that  tedious  day,  in  the  ladies'  waiting-room, 
(for  I  could  not  leave  the  nurselings,)  one  was  com- 
pelled to  travel  all  night  through  some  of  the  most 
interesting  scenery  of  the  whole  journey,  and  arrive 
at  the  city  of  New  York  just  as  day  was  beginning 
to  dawn. 

On  the  14th  July,  1860, 1  left  the  bright,  busy, 
sunny  waters  of  Kew  York  harbour,  and  passed  tho 
"  Great  Eastern,"  as  she  lay,  overshadowing,  like  a 
massive  rock,  the  numberless  vessels  of  ordinary  size 
that  were  sailing,  or  puffing,  or  "tacking"  about 
in  alarming  proximity. 

Just  six  years  since  had  I  bid  adieu  to  my  native 
land;  and  with  what  mingled  emotions  I  was  now 
about  to  revisit  it,  none  other  than  myself  can 
tell! 

Our  voyage  had  nothing  remarkable  in  it  but  a  fog, 
"  the  densest  and  most  prolonged  one  ever  known," 
the  captain  said,  "  for  the  time  of  year." 

Those  whose  interest  in  the  weather  induced  them 
to  keep  a  log-book  found  their  entries  to  be  simply 
chronicled  thus : — 

"  July  17,  1860.    Weather  duU.      Observations  im- 
perfect. 
„    18,     „        Fog.  No  observation. 

„    19,     „        More  fog.  Ditto. 

„    20,     „        Most  fog.  Ditto. 

"2l8t,   22nd,   23rd— Cheerless,   tedious,    fog.      No 
vessels  to  be  seen,  not  even  a  seagulL    No  chance 
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of  alutiiig  His  Royal  Higbuess  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  may  at  this  moment  be  passing  us 
m  this  very  fog." 


coai 
^>  4niD 


I 


For  he  was  them  on  his  T03rage  to  the  great  Western 
cootiDeot. 

Erin-go-bragL"  The  Emerald  Isle  is  in  eight, 
«  dim  line  on  the  horizon.  Ah !  the  fog  is 
4fiipeniiig  kindly,  and  now  the  bold  outline  of  the 
Irish  coast  becomes  more  plainly  defined.  A  gleam 
of  aauihine  lights  up  those  distant  mountains.  Yes, 
liiaioer  and  brighter  grows  the  scene,  nud  we  meet 
tvelTO  ahipa-of-the-line  in  full  sail,  "  Ueb  Majesty 
Victorias  Fleet,"  in  the  Irish  ChanneL 
elcome,  beautiful  sight,  pride  of  Old  England! 
little  gleam  of  sunshine,  welcome  too,  for  this 
Bmile  of  greeting,  though  a  faint  one. 
SooD  after  my  arrival  in  England,  a  letter  was  for- 
wded  to  me  from  the  W.'s  in  Virginia,  enclosing 
one  fiom  that  Dr.  Kowell,  who  hml  applied  to  me  in 
HtB  iiiring,  and  now  requested  to  be  iufonuL^  whether 
I  waa  inclined  to  engage  myself  in  his  family  "  for 
the  next  educational  term."  The  W.'s  had  kindly 
to  tell  him  tliat  I  had  left  them  for  England, 
'  return  was  doubtful,  but  that  they  had  for- 
warded his  letter. 

The  prospect  seemed  to  be  a  ver)-  promising  one, 
and  baring  seen  as  yet  but  little  of  the  Southern 
Statei^  I  wrote  to  comply  \vith  his  request,  telling 
faim  be  might  depend  on  seeing  me  about  the  end 
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of  October :  as  it  would  have  been  useless  to  hm. 
awaited  another  letter  from  him,  which  could  0.0* 
have    reiiched    me   before   the    necessary  time  fo-** 
sailing  again.    So  I  once  more   bid   ailieu  to  vay 
native  country. 

The  only  remarkable  event  of  tlie  return  voyage 
in  the  "  Fulton  "  was  its  roughness.  Strong  head 
winds  prevailed  for  eight  dap,  during  which  time 
there  were  several  hours  when  the  ship  did  not  maka 
one  mile  per  hour. 

"  Ah  mesJatneg,  mesdames,  venez  voir  la  terre,"  was 
the  salutation  of  the  good-tempered  Francois,  the 
French  steward,  as  he  thumped  hard  at  our  door 
before  daylight  uf  the  twelfth  day  out.  And  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  deck,  the  ship  still  rolling  on 
moimtain  waves,  we  again  greet  Cape  llace,  bare  and 
rocky  in  the  morning  twilight.  Sunset  of  that  day 
beholds  us  once  more  in  smooth  waters.  The  danger 
has  passed  and  when  we  reach  the  beautiful  bay  of 
New  York,  a  glorious  sun  is  gleaming  down  upon 
the  joyous  party,  who,  rearrayed  in  summer  attire, 
throng  the  deck  to  gaze  again  upon  their  fair  Colum- 
bia. It  was  a  cheerfid  scene,  with  a  prospect  of  en- 
joying in  sunny  America  some  days  of  lingering 
summer  almost  as  bright  and  warm  as  those  when 
we  had  left  her  shores. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

JJeSlBUBtrTorktown.— A  Sfraagpr  in  a  Strange  City.— The 
fionWiiii;  of  an  Earthquake. — Which  begina  to  be  felt. — Ricb- 
nad  from  the  Ballard  Hoase. — The  Dilemma. —  Tobacco 
l^HteOML — The  Boarding-hooae  and  its  Inmates. — Effects  of 
^  Section  in  the  South.— The  Stars  of  the  Union. 

Two  great  and  rival  excitements  were  raging  in 
^ew  York  those  firet  dajrs  of  November  1860.  And 
I  Vw  to  be  forgotten  was  the  bewildering  hubbub  of 
«•  Uasj  nighte  of  torcldight  processions,  Ijands  of 
■■ic,  and  nproarious  huzzahings.  Then  I  began  to 
ttliie  the  momeatoos  issue  at  stake  in  the  coming 
Every  newspaper  contained  columns  and 
I  of  njerp  lists  of  political  meetings  in  the  dif- 
finnt  wards,  headed  by  eloquent  appeals  to  the 
nriow  partiee.  The  streets  were  not  one  moment 
deir  of  processionB,  night  nor  day.  Long  l)efore  the 
9^  and  floimd  of  one  had  retreated  another  was 
ippoaehing,  sometimes  crossing  and  intermingling 
•itli  DO  lees  confusion  of  tongues  than  of  politics. 

The  second  excitement  was  caused  by  our  own 
Haaditiuy  Prince,  who  had  just  left  the  ho.spitable 
iam  of  the  West.    The  whole  corps  of  editorial 
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representatives  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Union,  even 
amidst  such  electioneering  excitements,  found  time 
and  space  to  herald  forth  the  superiority  of  their 
own  local  demonstrations  in  comparison  with  otheiB : 
and  to  shower  abuses  upon  certain  corporations  and 
committees,  who  were  accused  of  depositing  in  their 
private  purses  an  unreasonable  amount  of  public 
money,  liberally  subscribed  to  do  honour  to  the  dis- 
tinguished stranger. 

But  even  this  was  flattering  to  England. 

Of  the  deep  blue  sea  never  weary,  I  reflolved  to 
proceed  to  Virginia  by  water,  and  took  passage  in  the 
"York  Town,"  Captain  ParisL  The  passengers 
were  composed  chiefly  of  Southern  men,  who  seemed 
to  be  going  home  to  vote,  and  their  whole  and  sole 
conversation  ran  on  the  coming  election.  It  partook 
of  an  alternately  gloomy  and  hopeful  tone.  The  New 
York  demonstrations  had  drawn  my  attention  to  tj^e 
important  Presidential  election  to,"  come  off"  in  a 
few  days,  and  as  we  had  two  days  of  wet  weather, 
which  confined  most  of  the  passengers  to  the  saloon, 
I  could  not  fail  to  hear  what  was  going  on  around 
me.    Some  few  words  were  noted  down  at  the  time. 

"  Well,  and  how  are  you  getting  on  for  Lincoln  in 
your  State  ?"  said  one  gentleman  to  another. 

"  Oh  he's  dying,  sir,  dying  fast — he  can't  survive." 

Three  or  four  other  gentlemen  were  abusing,  rather 
loudly,  some  wealthy  New  York  merchants,  whom 
they  mentioned  by  name,  for  having  paid  enormous 
sums  towards  some  republican  candidate  in  order  to 
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le  Union,"  and  secure  the  continuance  of 
em  trade.  The  gloomy  voters  were  con- 
Miering  what  they  should  do  in  the  event  of  Lin- 
mIbb  election :  bat  there  seemed  to  ha  but  one  de- 
tenniitttion — "  Oh,  we  will  wait,  we  will  wait,  and 
■e  what  his  policy  may  be." 

Dnriug  those  two  wet  days,  one  could  not  fail  to 
olamxi  and  pity  the  weary  listless  manner  of  the 
Sondiem  laidies,  who  were  loun^g  about,  taking 
mKtt,  and  scolding  their  uufortimate  cliildrea,  tiirough 
■Imi)  youthfol  veins  the  rushing  bIoo<l  was  prompt- 
itg  them  to  actidty.  Comparisons  must  be  drawn 
witfaoot  partiality :  and  I  had  so  lately  seen  some 
Ncotliem  ladies,  also  saloon  bound,  for  nearly  two 
weeks,  bat  ever  busy  with  their  books  or  pencils. 

Tbe  air  on  board  that  boat  was  at  a  temperatiu-e  of 
Bat  not  from  the  weather.  Great  air-tight 
were  kept  at  an  almost  red  heat,  but  no  one 
icalnred  a  remark,  though  of  course  several  were 
"■eaoick."  Not  a  breath  of  air  could  be  obtuinod 
esMpt  oat  in  the  rain,  the  closeness  was  iusuflerable, 
•ad  not  even  one's  own  state  room  x^indow  could  be 
ofKiied!  Negroes  again  attend  us,  but  after  our 
tiiB  and  tidy  systematic  and  respectful  English  scr- 
ttata,  those  *'  slaves  "  provoked  one  nut  a  little.  No 
■itter  tx>  them  how  much,  or  liuw  little  they  do,  nor 
W  tliey  do  it,  HO  that  it  just  est^ape  the  risk  of  a 
nprinuuuL     They  are  not  responsible  for  the  comfort 

tko  pawengers. 

We  got  into  such  a  thick  fog  off  Norfolk,  that  it 
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was  impossible  to  discern  even  tiie  oaUine  of  liid 
shore.  We  were  just  able  to  see  the  handsome 
Marine  Hospital  for  the  State  of  Yirginia,  but  as  we 
ascended  the  James  river  the  weather  became  deer 
and  beautiful  A  gentleman  kindly  pointed  out  tO 
me  the  different  places  of  interest  along  the  banki^ 
chiefly  plantations  and  birthplaces  of  old  Yirgioian 
families.  But  the  lion  of  the  James  river  is  a  mm 
of  Jamestown,  the  "first  English  settlement  in 
America  ;"  the  tower  of  the  church  "  built  of  Eng* 
lish  bricks,"  still  standing.  A  picturesque  object 
truly,  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  The  sun  was  dunJng 
on  the  old  tower,  and  lighting  it  up  with  the  bright- 
ness of  newness.  It  was  nestled  in  a  little  grove  of 
trees,  gay  in  their  autumnal  foliage,  rivalling  the 
hues  of  heaven  itself  in  its  most  gorgeous  sunset. 
The  banks  were  of  the  brightest  green,  except  where 
large  patches  of  stunted  sxmiach  looked  like  a 
garden  of  crimson  fl^owers.  And  for  a  foreground 
of  beautiful  contrast  were  some  little  fishing  craft, 
the  sharp  outline  of  whose  white  sails  was  all  th&t 
was  required  to  render  the  landscape  complete. 

When  we  arrived  at  City  Point,  the  Captain  was  in- 
formed that  owing  to  very  heavy  rains  the  river  above 
was  too  full,  and  the  current  too  strong,  to  render 
it  safe  to  proceed;  the  consequence  was  that  the 
Bichmond  passengers  were  transferred  to  the  rail- 
road. This  was  quite  a  disappointment,  as  the 
beauty  of  the  James  river  scenery  in  approaching 
Bichmond  had  been  my  chief  inducement  to  come 
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bull,  in  preference  to  the  land  journey.     It  also 
111  be  sltende<l  with  much  inconveuionce,  as  I 
friftt'ii  to  apprize  Dr.  Rowt-U  of  my  arrival  in 
few  York,  and  expected  him  to  meet  me  at  the 
8l  lanrling.     Now,  however,  we  should  not  reach 
nond  until  after  dark,  and  of  course  he  would 
tdnam  of  seeking  me  at  the  railway  station. 
CitT  Point  was  a  sort  of  port  of  Petersburg,  a 
ctnring  town  about  twelve  miles  inlaud.     An 
Bve  wotided  pier  built  upon  strong  piles,  ex- 
tarfed  gome  distance  along  the  shore,  and  upm  it 
seveml    warehouses,   stores,   and    the   railway 
A  great   deal   of  busineBs  was  transacted 
Rhipping  off  tobacco  and  com,  &c.     It  was  a 
e.  dusty,  bustling,  uninteresting  place  otherwise, 
mr  first  arrival,  but,  alas!  a  heap  of  smoking 
'  when  1  left  Virginia  shores. 
Vot,  of  course,  finding  the  Doctor's  carriage  on 
riving  at  the  Richmond  depot,  I  decided  to  repair 
•llie  "Exchange  "  and  "  Ballard  House,"  two  large 
united :  and  my    first  business  was  to  write 
I  to  Dr.  RowelL 
'Are  you,  madam,    the  lady  who  is  travelling 
tr 

personage  who  addressed  me,  with  a  defe- 
bow.  after  breakfast  the  next  day,  proved  to 
pTDprietor  of  the  hotel,  a  man  of  gentlemanly 
■UBen  and  appearance.  Tliroughout  the  Amen- 
ta StAtee,  the  very  fact  of  "  a  lady  travelling  alone," 
k  raflieieat  to  secure  to  her  every  attention  and 
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assistance,  and  I  had  invariably  experienced  it 
with  the  sole  exception  of  that  incomprebensil] 
Baltimore  olBcial. 

Hotel-keepers  in  America  occupy  quite  a  superid 
position  to  that  assigned  them  in  England.  Usually 
the  owners  of  large  and  valuable  properties,  the 
employ  a  number  of  clerks  and  supernumeraries,  and 
their  own  duties  chiefly  consist  in  walking  aUmt 
with  an  imposing  |ire8ence,  to  make  them8elv««_ 
agreeable  to  their  guests. 

In  a  country'  where  such  a  variety  of  dnbiona 
dividuals  are  ever  on  the  move,  it  is  necessary 
receive  with  candour  and  good  grace  snch  proffers  ( 
attention.  I  thought  it  best  to  iutroduce  mys€ 
and  my  mission  to  mine  host,  and  had  immediate 
reason  to  rejoice,  for  Mr.  Ballard  was  acquainted 
with  Dr.  EowcU,  who,  he  said,  would  probably  l»e  in 
town  that  very  day  to  attend  a  political  meeting,  and 
that  he  would  send  a  servant  with  my  letter  to  the 
house  where  he  wus  most  likely  to  be  found,  Jlr. 
Ballard  spoke  of  the  immense  excitement  that  was 
raging  on  account  of  the  election  which  was  to  take 
place  the  next  day,  adding  that  it  was  imjwssible  to 
fix  a  person's  attention  on  any  other  subject.  He 
tlien  spoke  of  the  city,  and  said  that  one  of  the  finest 
views  was  from  the  observatory  of  that  hotel,  and 
offered  to  conduct  me  to  the  top  uf  the  house  in  the 
coiu«e  of  the  morning.  Handing  me  a  supply  of 
newspapers  he  then  excused  himself,  saying  the 
house  would  be  crowded  until  after  the  election. 


THE  RUMBLING  OF  AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

The  papers  told  plainly  enough  that  the  trembling 
of  u  earthquiike  was  already  bcginuing  to  be  felt. 
The  foDowing  extract^]  will  best  describe  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  : — 


{Prom  a  ifeu)  York  Paper.'] 

New  York,  Friday,  Nov.  2, 1860. 
THE  NEWS. 


H  Tkpuicof  1860  baa  oommeDced  in  earnest.  According  to 
^B  mt  WiahingtoD  despatch,  received  last  night,  tlie  greatest  ex- 
^^■(teoeiil  prerails  amnog  the  business  men  of  Baltimore  and 
^B  TMlniigtoo.  The  tnispciurion  of  the  oldest  and  heretofore  oon- 
~  iMnd  the  safest  banking-houses  ia  ihe  MoQnmcnt.il  City,  com- 
ttMd  with  the  intense  anxiet)-  of  the  people  in  tlie  border  States 
■  to  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election,  has  for  the  moment 
(Hid  tU  buainess  to  be  suspended  in  Baltimore  iiuJ  VVosbing- 

Tbii  (tale  of  things  is  the  harbinzer  of  what  may  be  expected 
iocMt  Lmcola  should  be  elected.  The  panic,  in  the  event  of  the 
■  of  the  black  republicans,  will  be  extended  throughout  the 
jr,  and  the  crises  of  1837  and  1857  will  be  as  nothing  com- 
pni  to  the  revolution  of  1860-1 1  The  merchants  of  New 
T«t  riwoid  give  heed  to  these  signs  of  the  times,  and  strive, 
*itli  might  and  main,  for  ttie  success  of  the  Union  ticket. 

Men  of  New  York,  the  crisis  spi»roachc8 1     The  Empire  State 
li  the  liattle-irround.     It  is  for  you   to  decide  the  issue.     The 
fctty  rf  the  country  is  in  your  hands.     Rally,  then,  to  the 
1  of  the  Union,  the  constitution  and  the  laws  I 


IFrom  the  New  York  Post.] 
TRICKS  OF  DESPERATE  POLITICIANS. 

TO  THB  SOrrORS  OP  THB  EVBXTSO  POST. 

Tht  incloiwd  was  handed  to  me  by  a  gentlemen  from  New 
jr,  who  reports  the  several  districts  of  that  State  flooded  with 
I  tint,  distiibuted  gratuitously  as  an  extra  from  the  press  of 
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the  "  New  York  Herald."  The  motto  of  the  Union  party  seem* 
have  assumed  the  practical  fonn  of  "  Mendacity  for  the  sake     oJ 
the  spoiU."  Yours,  &c., 

Gerard  E.  McKskzik. 

THE  SOUTH  IN  HEVOLT. 
TREASON  RAMPANT. 

KBORO   ISSURBEOTIOH    !>'    SOUTH   OABOUKA,    ALABAMA,    AXV^ 

ARKAK8A8. 

OENEBAL  niCRLET  MABCHISO  UPON  WASHTNOTON. 

OEKEBAL    SCOTT    ORDEBED    TO     COMHAKD     THE     ARSTV    OF    THS 

NOBTH. 

GOVERNOn  WISE  ASSASSINATED. 
SECRETARY  COBB  ARRESTED  FOR  TREASON. 

JOHN   mNOB  B0TT8  AT  THE   HEAD  OF   SGVEK  TBOCSASD  XKK  TO 
PROTECT  WASHINGTON. 

Washisotos,  6-30  o'tlock. 

Our  {leoplo  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation  and 
surprise  at  the  terrihie  announcement  of  the  news  recei\*ed  by  a 
telegraphic  despatch  to  General  Scott,  received  a  few  minutes 
since. 

The  conspiracy  to  dissolve  the  Union  is  now  in  progress  of 
attempted  cousummation. 

Several  nrrests  have  been  made  of  prominent  individuals  for 
treason. 

John  Minor  Botts  has  boon  chosen  to  the  command  of 
volunteers  to  protect  the  Union. 

Treason  rife  in  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Arkansas. 

Virginia  traitors  dare  not  come  out  openly. 

Governor  Wise  was  assassinated  while  addressing  a  meeting 
of  secedcrs. 

Secretary  Cobb  was  arrested  while  attending  the  same 
meeting,  at  the  instigation  of  J.  M.  Botts,  who  has  declared  bx 
Lincoln. 

Meetings  were  called  by  the  friends  of  the  Union,  who 
unaniniously  elpctcd  John  Minor  Botts  as  their  commander,  and 
marched  immediately  fur  the  defence  of  Washington. 


WHICH  BEGINS  TO  BE  FELT. 

tinsarrectioDa    of    negroes    are    repotted 
I  Georgia. 
Otuni  Soott  leaves  this  eveuiiig  in  an  extm  train. 
(^  ttiii  rcocipt  of  fiirtliur   uuws  wu  will  immediately  issue 
aaodieratni. 

[It  is  tdmoet  needless  to  state  that  Governor  Wise 
wig  m(  amaaHinated,  and  that  many  other  reports 
*«•  emmeoua.] 

A  K  of  opurae,  unneoesaary  to  say  that  the  statement  that  this 
■ip  autiated  from  this  oflioe  is  a  falsehood,  and  very  likely  it 
"•  Buoiictnred  in  the  office  of  the  "  Post."  it  shows,  Iiow- 
<Wi  tliit  the  black  repablicons  are  becoming  hard  pushed  and 
^"^fWf  in  this  State  and  in  New  Jersey.  This  Itoorback  is 
ngpKire  to  the  Conservatives  to  follow  up  the  advantages  thcj 
^  piuai,  and  tha  result  will  be  all  right  for  the  Union, 


l^Anoihrr  Kna  York  Paper.'] 

XEWS  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL. 

'  Fduscul  Paxio  is  BAi.TnioRB  and  Washinotox. — Sns- 
tauus  or  BuBUiBss  and  Difheciatios  of  Phoperty. — In- 
numiK)  DxTxu>PVEi!T6  kespkctckg  the  Designs  op  toe 
fiwcwjcAX  Leadebs. — What  will  the  Soothebn  OmcK- 
K>u>tBS  CO  ? — OuB  Treaty  with  New  Grasada  about  to 
*>  UTiriBD,  &c.,  <fcc. 

WASHIKOTOJf,  Nuv.  1,  1860. 

lAKCIAi.  PAKtC   IK   HALTIMORK. 

ivcd  this  morning  from  Dalliniore  states  that 
Itmille  |«tiic  exists  in  that  city,  and  that  all  brauches  of  busi- 
Derdal  as  well  as  finnncini,  is  completely  paralyzed. 
I  alao  lately  affected  by  the  panic,  and  ri'ol  estate  has 
1  fifty  per  cent,  within  the  last  two  weeks.     Our  mer- 

I  •!«  making  no  purchoiics,  waiting  with  breathless  anxiety 

fbimlt  of  the  Presidential  election.     The  election  of  Lincoln 
*fl  OKtiinly  prodnoe  a  revulsion,  the  like  of  which  never  has 

TOUL  K 
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been  known  in  thLs  or  any  other  country,  and  one  for  which  it  i* 
more  than  probable  no  remedy  can  be  found. 

BTABTLINO   DBTELOPMENTS. 

Thp  reports  as  to  Lincoln's  having  a  letter  already  prepared, 
to  bo  published  immeiliately  after  it  is  ascertained  that  he  i< 

elected,  have  been  revived,  &c.,  Ac Appoint 

a  oommittec  to  wait  on  Mr.  Lincoln  and  let  him  now  speak  while 
there  is  time.     After  the  election  may  be  too  Lite. 

FAVODRAni.E   REPORTS   FROM    SEW   TOBK. 

The  advices  received  by  the  administration  from  all  parti  of 
the  Stale  of  New  York  are  more  cheering,  and  strong  hopei  an 
entertained  of  carrying  the  StJitc,  and  thus  avert  the  calamitiei 
tliat  are  sure  to  follow  the  election  of  Lincoln, 


[^From  a  Richmond  Paper."] 

The  "  Nashville  Union  "  of  October  25ih  says  that  the  safety 
of  the  South  lies  within  the  Union.  In  the  ovpnt  of  Lincoln's 
election,  a  united  South,  in  concert  with  Northern  Democrat!, 
can  constitutionnlly  defejit  the  supixised  machinations  of  hi« 
party  and  save  their  rights. 

[Ibid.] 

The  day  after  the  news  of  the  Pennsylvania  election,  47  letters 
were  mailed  in  New  Orleans,  addressed  to  "His  Excellency," 
Abe  LiKcour. 

On  our  way  tliroiigh  the  hotel  Mr.  Ballard  offered 
to  show  me  file  suite  of  rooms  lately  occupied  by 
U.R.n.  tlif  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  I  then  discovered, 
hod  honoured  that  hotel  with  his  distinguished 
presence.  The  Eiehmond  people,  he  said,  were 
deeply  n-grctting  tlie  very  transient  visit  of  H.  R,  H., 
and  were  bitterly  exclaiming  against  the  Nortliem 
press  for  grossly  misrepresenting  his  reception  aad 
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treatment  there.     The  reporters  "  had  not  accom- 

punied  the  royal  suite  furtlier  thim  Baltimore,  and 

^  k»d  invented  the  story  to  suit  their  own  jmrijosi's." 

'la  no  city  of  the  United  States,"  he  said,  "  did 

I  exist  so  strong  a  feeling  of  affection  and  respect 

1  England  and  the  Royal  family  as  in  Eich- 

'  but  tliat  H.R.H.  liiid  heen  "  Uw  much  preju- 

Itobe  permitted  to  judge  for  liimself  of  Soutliern 

The   landlord    further    proceeded   to 

I  how  great  a  regard  and  entJnisiasm  the  young 

I  of  Itiehmond  had  evinced,  "daughters  of  the 

lat  families,  who  had  (mid  the  Prince  the  'hiffh 

"lament '  of  rushing  into  his  cliamber  as  soon  as 

racated  it,  and  running  off  with  tlie  soap  and 

ti.'ver  stray  reminiscences  they  could  lay  their 

i  upon."   One  young  lady  vowed  that  she  would 

^T  a  silver  casket  in  which  to  preserve  the  soap. 

rora   the   observatory   of  the   hotel,   mine  host 

out  the  glories  of  Riduuond.     '•  The  Peters- 

Iway  bridge,  over  the  James  river,  a  mile  in 

and  "the  largest  flour  mill  in  the  world," 

1  latter  is  a  Brobdignagian  building  of  ten  stories 

Ktted  with  inmunerable  Uttle  windows,  malujig 

litol  appear  like  a  mere  doll's  house,  and 

other  building,  save  and  except  some  other 

arms  mills  and   factories,  (juite  Lilliputian  in 

proportions. 

natural  beauties  of  Richmond  are  great,  but 

rer  way  you  look,  the  eye  encounters  those 

»ly  long  wooden  bridges  in  straight  rows  of 
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glaring  white,  and  the  red  brick  cotton  and  flow 
mills.  Eichtnoud  Iwasts  the  classical  distinction  of 
being  built  on  seven  hills,  and  named  after  Richmond 
uijon  Thames,  on  account  of  some  supposed  reaem- 
blance.  They  both  look  dow-u  upon  a  river  certainlv, 
but  no  other  sdrailar  feature  is  perceptible.  Hill* 
enough  there  are,  leaving  few  of  the  streeta  at  all 
level.  The  Capitol  is  built  upon  one  of  the  highest 
points,  in  the  centre  of  a  pretty  and  well  kept 
"Park,"  and  seems  from  every  other  part,  of  town  to 
he  standing  on  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  houses. 
The  distant  scenery,  with  the  river  \vinding  along 
and  losing  itself  am^gst  undulating  hills,  is  very 
beautiful. 

Soon  after  inspecting  these  "h'ons,"  Dr.  Kowell 
sent  up  his  card.  He  was  a  little  short  bustling  man 
of  a  pleasant  countenance,  but  vn\h  an  alarmefl  and 
nervous  manner.  ThLs  latter  so(m  explained  itself. 
He  had  received  my  letter  trom  New  York,  for  which 
"  kind  attention  "  he  tlianked  me.  He  had  not  re- 
ceived my  letter  from  England  until  he  had  quite 
given  uj>  all  idea  of  hearing  from  lue ;  and  was 
'•  exceedingly  sorry  and  disappointed  "  to  inform  me 
that  he  had  in  consequence  sent  his  children  to  school 
for  a  year.  Mrs.  Howell's  best  respects.  She  very 
much  regretted  the  misunderstanding;  she  would 
come  immediately  to  call  on  me,  and  hope<l  I  woidd 
come  and  stay  with  them  uutil  I  should  make  up  my 
mind  wjiat  was  to  be  done  now,  «Scc.,  &c. 

Well  I  this  waa  a  time  for  action,  not  regrets,  and 
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I W  no  idea  of  makin;^  a  convonience  of  a  strnnger's 
^  hmm,  ud  therefore  declined  the  kind  invitation  for 

Perhtpe  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  written 

iatroiiurtianB  of  so  much  importance  as  in  the  States ; 

pirtwilarly  to  lady  travellers.      When   a  stranger 

•  fnmfly,  as  had  been  my  case  at  tlie  W.'s, 

eir  friends  soon  become  one's  own.     But  here  was 

I  dime  iu  a  strange  city,  not  a  soul  in  which  had  I 

'Mrnen  before. 

Fortunately  I  had  one  introduction,  from  a  clerical 

in  the  North,  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Wood  bridge, 

f  writing  to  my  kind  friends  in  Essex  County, 

aid  soon  obtain  as  many  more  as  were  desirable. 

I  did  not  delay  making  known  to  the  Kev.  Doctor 

f  »wk«rard  pre<licament  in  which  I  had  been  placed. 

He  list  no  time  in  introducing  me  to  some  of  the 

influential  members  of  his  congregation,  and 

ime  to  some  of  the  best  boarding-liouses  tfi  seek 

Wt  desirable  home  for  the  time  being.     Every  one 

tgntted  that  I  was  at  least  a  month  too  late  to 

■•kt  any  professional  engagement  for  that  "  term." 

iiwrwytliing  connected  with  education  in  the  South 

•I  from  **  term  to  term,"  or  "  session  to  session,"  no 

•«•  ooold,  on  any  account,  depart  from  this  esta- 

hUwd  ctuftom. 

finffiee  it  to  say  that,  by  the  kind  assistance  of  the 

I*.  Doctor  and  some  of  his  lady  friends,  I  succeeded 

;  what  promised  to  be  a  comfortable  iKwrdiug- 

in  which  I  took  up  my  abode  towards  the  end 
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of  the  week.  To  be  sure,  the  prospect  of  spending 
mouey  seemed  more  certain  than  the  prosj^ect  of 
receinng  it,  for  even  at  tliat  time  "  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  affairs,"  and  "  depressuon  of  business,"  began  to  be 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  dispensing  with  cTenthing 
not  absolutely  necesstiry ;  but  in  duo  time  I  had  a 
stray  pupil  or  two  for  the  "ornamental  branches." 
Just  enough  to  dispel  the  vapours,  and  afford  in- 
teresting occuputiou. 

On  that  eventful  Tuesday  in  Nov.,  1860,  while  I 
was  yet  at  the  hotel,  what  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  the  people  1  From  early  morning  voting  was 
going  on  at  several  public  buildings  in  the  neighbcmr- 
h(Kid.  While  walking  about  to  decide  on  the  boarding 
place,  I  had  encountered  crowds  repeatedly.  At  every 
corner  men  were  comparing  notes.  Hoiu-ly  bulletins 
were  issued  respecting  the  various  polls  throughout  the 
country.  No  one  could  receive  or  transmit  a  tele- 
grajihic  message,  the  wires  being  charged  with  votes 
alone.  Long  and  continuetl  shouts  and  liu^zahs 
asstvilcd  one's  ears  from  time  to  time  till  towards 
midday.  Success  seemed  to  gleam  aroimd.  By-and- 
by  the  shouts  became  lejss  frequent.  News  from 
more  distant  regions  must  have  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs  and  cliilled  their  hopes.  Next  one  perceived 
a  depression  iu  the  looks  of  the  passers-by  ;  more  so 
and  more ;  then  the  grou[i8  tlispersed  in  silence.  By 
dusk  a  funeral  cloud  seemed  to  hang  over  the  citji 
By  nine  o'clock  the  t<jwn  seemed  hushwl  in  sleep. 
The   night   before   the   hotel   had  been  noisy  with 
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[Ittiping  and  merriment ;  serenaders  outside,  and 
wptM  politicians  within  had  pnilongwl  the  revels  to 
»  hin  Lour.  Now  the  disapiM>intmeut  seemod  too 
great  for  utterance,  and  by  the  quietness  that  reigned 
tliroogliout  that  crowded  building,  one  could  only 
ooojertiu'e  that  the  silence  of  solitude  hud  been 
•Wght  by  alL 

The  atmosphere  of  Richmond  is  redolent  of  tobacco ; 

the  tints  of  the  pavements  are  those  of  tobacca    One 

WWtt  to  breathe  tobacco,  to  see  tobacco,  and  smell 

tol«oo  at  every  turn.    Tlie  town  is  filthy  with  it ; 

[  M  DO  much  because  it  abounds  in  warehouses,  and 

cases  stand  in  every  comer,  but  because  it 

in  people's  mouths  too.     And  thence ! 

Tlie  true  Virginian  is  certainly  a  gentleman,  and 
P'otlemnnly  people  also  abound  in  Richmond,  if  the 
JHiler  will  try  to  believe  that  a  gentleman  and  a 
t^iweo  chcwer  are  not  a  contradiction  of  terms. 
h  lata,  the  streets  of  Richmond  are  simply  dis* 
garting. 

Ttte  principal  inmates  of  the  boarding-house  were 
t»o  families,  in  addition  to  the  hostess  and  her 
•laogbtets,  and  some  half-dozen  gentlemen  who  made 
tbar  app<ramnco  at  meals.  One  family,  who  shall  be 
afled  Cftstleton,  were  meml^ers  of  tlie  Episi-ofwl 
(fareh,  a  sufficient  reason  for  cordiidity  between  us, 
.lauiiag  to  intimacy,  and  afterwarils  to  friendship. 
al  and  kind  to  the  last,  they  are  therefore  thus 
By  introduced  to  the  reader.  Jlrs.  Castletoii  was 
'birth  a  "  YunkiK?,"  married  to  a  Virginian,  and 
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thoroughly  attached  to  her  adopted  State.  The 
various  members  of  her  family,  intelligent  and  well- 
bred  people,  had  been  many  years  in  Virginia,  and 
were  all  more  or  less  Southern  in  principles. 

The  landlady  was  the  widow  of  an  F.F.V.,  as  she 
never  failed  to  inform  every  new  comer ;  but  it  did 
not  exalt  her  much  in  the  estimation  of  her  boarders ; 
not  because  she  was  poor,  but  because  she  was  very 
proud,  and  very  wanting  in  common  sense.  Her 
daughters  had  imbibed  their  mother's  foolish  notions, 
and  although  well-looking  lady-Iiko  girls,  were  quite 
uujKipidar  among  the  inmates.  As  they  are  a  type 
of  a  ccrtrtiu  class  not  very  uncommon  in  the  South, 
they  are  introduced  to  the  reader.  Their  name  was 
Smith. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  was  rather  of  a  literary 
turn,  sat  next  to  me  at  table,  and  sotm  became  quite 
chatty,  bringing  home  tlie  daily  news  and  enlight- 
ening me  on  many  interesting  subjects  relating  to 
his  native  State,  Virginia.  His  wife  was  the  means 
of  introducing  lae  to  some  very  pleasant  families  in 
the  town,  so  that  the  winter  promised  to  pass  agree- 
ably enongh- 

My  elderly  neighbour  at  the  dinner-table  was  very 
fond  of  cutting  out  of  the  newsptt()er8  any  little 
scraps  of  particular  interest  and  brtiigiug  them  tome 
with  some  quaint  remark.     One  of  the  first  was — 

"  Our  distinguished  visitor  has  been  rather  a  heaw 
tax  upon  the  editors,  mudam,"  as  he  handed  the  fol- 
lowing item,  with  a  sly  twiukUng  of  his  eyes : — 
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esptnse  of  telegnpbing  the  Prince's  (iroptiss,  since  his 
if«l  in  Cttnada  donm  to  his  dejiartua*  fmrii  Portlauri,  amounts 
(foroich  of  the  leading  journals)  to  about  10,000  dollars.  The 
paitj  wa»  gnienlly  followed  by  from  forty  to  fifty  reporters. 

It  Boon  became  apparent  that  my  sociable  dioner- 
companicin  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  the 
City  and  State,  in  fact  he  seemed  to  "  lajow  every- 
body," and  was  meet  kind  in  initiating  me  in  the 
tafMca  of  the  day,  wliich  had  been  entirely  unlieeded 
daring  my  absence  from  Virginia. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  looked  upon  as 
■dverae  to  Sontbem  interests,  and  a  disastrous  event 
far  Soathem  people ;  and  yet  the  predominant  feel- 
ing in  Virginia  continued  to  be  "  ^Ve  will  see  what 
bis  policy  is."  In  tiearly  all  of  the  other  Southern 
Btates  less  toleration  was  obsenabl^,  as  the  following 
■'"^"'g  lip  of  events  that  took  place  within  a  month 
o(  the  election  will  prove. 

At  an  annual  State  exhibition  in  Georgia,  a 
lidjr  praaented  a  "  Secession  bonnet,"  of  home  manu- 
&ctare,  with  a  resolution  (adopted)  to  be  independent 
of  the  North  in  future.  On  the  same  occajsiou  some 
tacfaants  formed  a  Committee,  with  ii  view  to  open 
^i»ie  direct  through  their  own  ports  with  Belgium. 

Tlu)  Southern  medical  students  in  New  York  and 

^1iilad«lphia  formed  resolutions  to  return  borne  im« 

■atdiataly  on  the  secession  of  their  native  States. 

Tho  miliiary  cadeta  of  West  Point,  from  South 

^Ckroluta,  resolved  "  to  be  found  on  their  native  soil," 

leir  State  should  leave  the  Ui 
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A  Southern  cjiuciis  was  held  to  favour  the  imme- 
diate secesgion  of  the  Cotton  States. 

A  "  Committee  of  thirty-three,"  or  a  representative 
from  each  Stat«,  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Ex-President  Filmore  was  proposed  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  &  messenger  of  peace  to  South 
Carolina. 

Bishop  Meade,  of  Vii^nia,  appointed  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

Conventions  were  called  in  the  following  States,  to 
meet  in : — 


Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Texas  . 


January  3 
January  7 
January  7 
January  9 
January  23 
January  28 


also  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  New 
Jersey,  and  Maryland.  The  Cotton  States  to  advo- 
cate immediate  secession. 

Secret  military  organizations  were  in  progreM 
tliroughout  the  South,  "  to  repel  coercion." 

Governor  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  speecb 
said,  that  "  The  Northeni  people  liave  violated  onr 
rights  more  than  would  be  borne  by  any  otlier  people 
on  earth,"  but  in  deference  to  their  sister  States  of 
the  Revolution,  Maryland  and  Virguiia,  they  must 
wait  and  act  in  concert  with  them. 
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Bine  revolutionary  badges  began  to  be  worn  by 
Seoeadonists  in  Richmond. 

Jilr.  Sickles  declared  in  Congress  that  if  the  Union 
were  broken  up,  New  York  city  wouUl  assert  her 
independence,  and  not  consent  to  be  a  mere  appen- 
dage to  the  State. 

Freetdent  Buchanan,  in  his  annual  Message,  an- 
nounced the  resignation  of  all  the  South  Carolina 
offioets;  and  tlie  virtual  ternilnatioa  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  United  States  throughout  the  territory 
,  uf  Soath  Carolina.  He  regretted  tliat  *•  the  long-con- 
^^■EDoed,  and  intemperate  interference  of  tlie  Northern 
^^Beople  with  the  question  of  slavery  in  tho  Southern 
^%tate8,  had  at  length  produced  its  natural  eft'ecte, 
and  thought  the  South  justified  iu  asking  repeal  of 
■odi  legislation  aa  was  hostile  to  their  institutions ; 
and  if  the  repeal  were  refused,  such  refusal  would 
ociDstitute  wilful  hostility  to  Southern  rights,  and 
juttify  the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  States,  after 
kkring  exhausted  all  constitutional  means  of  redress." 
P>Mident  Buchanan  thought,  however,  that  the  South 
wgbt  to  wait  any  overt  acts. 

Hie  South  Carolina  legislature  passed  a  bill  to 
pmide  aa  armed  force  of  10,000  men  to  guard  the 
Sbte. 

R.  Baniwell  Khett,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Edmund 
ilaffin,  of  Virginia,  were  each  spoken  of  as  a  Presi- 
dent of  a  "  Southern  Confederacy." 
Middle  Tennessee  and  ^Iistiissi[)i)i  both  threatened  to 
to  trade  with  Thiladelphia  and  the  Eastern  cities. 
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South  Carolina  resolved  upon  immediate  seces- 
sion. 

Some  extensive  bankruptcies  occurred  in  the  North, 
and  a  large  number  of  workmen  were  already  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

Two  monstrous  ideas  prevailed  in  the  North.  One 
was  that  "  Southern  ruge  would  soon  cool  doAvn,"  and 
the  other  was,  "  quell  the  insurrection  by  force." 

Mr.  Lincoln  refused  to  "say  anything,"  though 
every  State  was  waiting  in  terrible  suspense  to  hear 
his  opinions. 

Wall  Street  exclaimed,  "Without  the  South  we 
are  ruined !" 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter 
by  an  admired  American  poetess,  whose  initials  will 
be  easily  recognized,  to  "  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  aceomplislied  ladies  in  Richmond."  The  reader 
doubtless  remembers  that  the  "  IMuunt  Venion  Asso- 
ciation," was  for  protecting  the  Tomb  of  Washing- 
ton:— 

Habtfobd,  Ct.,  Kov,  29<;i,  1860. 
Mt  dear  Mrs,  — , 

Has  not  the  great  Mount  Vernon  cause,  and  porchMC, 
made  sisters  of  us  bU  ?  It  ought  su  to  be.  Yet  1  have  known 
you  before,  tlirou^  tliat  intellectual  intercourse,  which  is  aom^ 
times  better  than  the  sight  of  the  countenance  or  sound  of  the 
voice. 

1  have  been  sending  Thanksgiving  presents  this  morning,  for 
this  is«nn  old  New  England  puritan  festival,  and  though  you 
Imvo  no  such  ol)sorvance  in  tlio  Ancient  Doiuiuion,  take  it  upon 
me  to  sjietHl  the  gift  of  a  book  to  you,  ujon  the  wings  of  the 
Express.    You  will  jicrocive  that  such  of  its  (loenis  as  bear  upon 
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MM  of  our  country,  though  written  before  our  recent 

I  &  spirit  of  harmony. 

I  am  lo  grievcJ  at  our  increasing  disturbances  and  dangers.     I 

lorre  Washington  and  his  birthplace,*  and  all  his  children,  and 

vw  eAriy  taught  by  my  father,  who  shared  in  the  wars  of  the 

Betoltttiou,  to  bold  our  Union  a  aacred  thing,  like  the  Ark  of  the 


I  pray  you,  is  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  that  we 
wcDen  cm  do,  without  departing  from  our  pro])er  sphere  ?  Can 
ve  Dot  throw  filamenta  of  love,  like  the  spider's  filmy  thread, 
vhieh  the  God  of  peace  may  bless  'i 

I  enclose  a  little  extunixrraneous  poem,  warm  from  the  heart, 
•rbich  I  intrust  to  your  judgment.     Please  make  the  best  use  of 
[it  you  can,  fur  the  sake  of  one  who  loves  her  whdlt  country, 
and  is  Your  admiring  friend, 

L.  H.  S. 

ETABB  OF  MT   CODJITBT'8  BKT. 

Are  ye  all  there  ?    Are  ye  all  there  ? 

Stars  of  my  oonntry's  sky ; 
Are  ye  uH  there  ?  Art  ye  all  there. 

In  your  shining  homes  on  high  ? 
**  Count  us !"    "  Count  us  !"  was  their  answer. 

As  tliey  dazzled  in  my  view, 
In  glorious  (icrihelion. 

Amid  their  fields  of  blue, 

"  I  cannot  count  ye  rightly. 

There's  a  cloud  with  sable  rim ; 
I  CBOQut  make  your  number  out. 

For  my  eyes  with  tears  are  dim. 
0,  bright  and  blessed  Augel, 

On  white  wing  Boating  by. 
Help  me  to  count  and  not  to  miss 

Cue  star  in  my  country's  sky." 


MooBt  Vernon  on  the  Potomac,  in  Yirginia,  or  the  "  Ancient 
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Then  the  Angel  touch'd  my  eyelids, 

And  touch'd  the  frowning  cloud. 
And  its  sable  rim  departed, 

And  it  fled  with  murky  shioud. 
There  was  no  missing  Pleiad, 

'Mid  all  that  sister  race ; 
The  Southern  Cross  shone  radiant  forth. 

And  the  Pole  Star  kept  its  place. 

Then  I  knew  it  was  the  Angel, 

Who  woke  the  hymning  strtun  ; 
That  at  our  dear  Hodeemer's  birth, 

Flow'd  out  on  Bethlehem's  plain. 
And  still  its  echoing  key-tone, 

My  listening  country  held, 
For  all  her  constellated  stars 

The  diapason  swell'd.  L.  H.  S. 

Habtfoed,  Cokn't. 

This  short  recapitulation  of  the  events  of  a  few 
weeks,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  immense  agitation  the 
whole  country  was  thrown  into,  immediately  after 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 


^  Funily  of  SlaTCB,  —  Live  Chattels  to  be  Sold. —  Breaking 
a  tKegro. — Tlie  Rimawof  Slave. — The  Tobacco  Factory. — 
HoUrwood  Cemetery. — Holiday  Precautions. — Frances:  her 
Chriitiaii  Profession,  and  Consistent  ClLiracter. — Cljriatmas  Eve 
FotiriticB. — Hiring  New  Servants. — Christmas  Day,  and  how 
it  VM  Spent. — The  Civil  War  begun  on  J'aper. — Northern  and 
Sontbtni  Sentiments. 

DocrOB  and  Mrs.  RoweU  came  frequently  to  call 
^BJon  me,  and  were  most  kind  in  their  efforts  to  obviate 
^■l  ooDseqnenees  that  might  haye  ensued  &om  the 
^HlUke  they  had  made.  They  lived  about  eight  miles 
^«it  of  town,  and  kindly  urged  me  to  go  and  stay 
«itli  tlieni.  The  W.'s,  of  Essex  County,  also  wrote, 
'  ^Mply  regretting  the  misadventure  of  finding  myself 
without  a  home  after  so  long  a  voyage  to  secure  it, 
•nd  iTshed  me  to  visit  tliem  also ;  but  Cinta  was 
*ill  onable  to  study,  and  as  I  had  now  settled  dtiwn 
fcr  (he  winter,  I  judged  it  best  to  remain  in  Eich- 
JBood  for  tlio  present. 

Br  this  time  one  coidd  scarcely  fad  to  remark 

W  eMentially  the  characters  of  the  Northern  and 

Soolheru  people  differ.     Here  it  was  commou   to 

kftH'  one's  country  and  one's   countrjTuen   extolled 

«  generosity  quite  untainted  by  the  jiettj-  envy- 
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ings  and  jealousies,  fostered,  if  not  expressed,  by  the 
Yankee  proper  towards  the  rival  Englishman.  The 
Southern  people  were  ever  ready  to  speak  in  praise 
of  any  English  person  they  had  hap[)ened  to  know, 
and  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  so  doing;  and  the 
more  tlie  liostile  feeling  increased  towards  the  North 
the  more  cordial  did  they  appear  in  their  welcome  to 
the  descendants  of  their  ancestral  England. 

Tliis  being  my  first  visit  to  a  Southern  city,  my 
curiosity  and  observation  were  of  course  drawn  again 
towards  the  negroes ;  and  yet,  owing  to  the  sensi- 
tiveness the  Virginians  were  then  feeling  on  this 
point  where  foreigners  were  concerned,  I  abstained 
from  asking  any  questions,  for  fear  of  appearing  too 
deeply  interested  in  their  condition.  All  English 
people  were  looked  upon  as  "  abolitionists,"  added  to 
which  the  fact  of  my  having  so  many  relatives  in  the 
Northern  States,  drew  upon  me  not  a  little  suspicion, 
if  not  the  positive  ill-will  of  some  members  of  the 
family ;  and  I  found  myself  closely  watched  when- 
ever I  addressed  a  slave.  Indeed,  one  of  the  Miises 
Smith  hud  been  so  kind  as  to  advise  me  that  "in 
the  Jirst  circles  people  always  kept  their  servants  at  a 
distance." 

Wy  landlady  possessed  a  whole  family  of,  to  me. 
remarkably  interesting  negroes,  of  whom  two  were 
continually  near  me  in  the  performance  of  their 
daily  duties.  Tom,  a  handsome  mulatto  youth, 
constituted  himself  my  esjMjcial  attendant  at  meal 
times,  and  his  younger  sister  Frances,  a  girl  of  about 
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leen,  acted  as  my  clmmbor  and  waitinjr-tnaid  up- 
lira.     They  ha<l  a  married  sister,  Cliarlotte,  who 
_lir«»d  in  a  tenement  at  the  back  of  the  lioiise,  and 
three  pretty  children   were  always   playing 
•bout  the  yard,  the  recipients  of  sundry  cakes  and 
pennies  from  tlie  various  iKjarders.     Charlt.itte's  hus- 
band waa  hired  to  a  druggist  close  by,  but  lieiug  a 
great  farourite  in  the  house,  his  mistress,  my  land- 
lady, frequently  gave  him  odd  jobs  to  occupy  his 
•pare  time,  and  he  continued  to  be  her  confidential 
■errant.     Another  sister  waa  the  cook  of  the  family, 
a  tiiird  was  chamber-maid  on   another    floor,  anrl 
>  younger  brother  was  learning  to  wait  at  table  under 
Tom's  instructions.     These   negroes   all   had   light 
ooinplexions,  or  what  is  called  "  yellow  "  among  the 
oidaiffBd  population.    They  all   had   silky   hair,  a 
faO^  coloor  in  their  cheeks,  well  sluijied  mouths 
•ad  noses,  and  bi>autiful  eyes  and  teeth ;  quite  a 
laBdnme  &inily  of  slaves. 

Doring  the  first  few  days  in  my  new  nlwde, 
Ffiujces  had  'manifestetl  the  usual  delight  to  linger 
•o  toy  apartment,  peer  at  whatever  struck  her  as 
*tDjje  and  new,  watch  my  occupations,  and  take 
»n  tiujse  little  licences  which  would  be  resented  as 
il{Mtineaces  in  our  English  servants,  but  which 
Mm  to  be  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  that  species  of 
Mmaled  property  called  "  slaves." 

In  a  week  or  two  her  manner  changed ;  she  no 
laager  showed  any  inclination  to  jirosecute  her  in- 
-"  Did  tliat  come  from  de  Norf,  or  'yon'  the 

trouv  !• 
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sea?' — nor  to  converse  with  me  at  alL     She  cam^ 

to  do  her  ncrustcjmed  work,  or  lo  answer  a  Biimnions : 
listened  in  silence  txt  my  requirements,  and  hurried 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  mtiintaiuing  constantly  a 
reserved  and  gloomy  silence.  Still  orderly  and 
pimctauil  in  lier  Httendunce,  quite  respectful  in  her 
nianiicr,  tliough  solemn  iiud  almost  sxillen,  I  was 
puzzk'd  to  fouJL'cture  the  cause  of  such  a  change. 
The  only  way  in  which  I  could  account  for  it  was, 
that  piissibly  her  mistress  had  complained  of  her 
mending  too  much  time  up-stairs,  and  might  have 
forbidden  her  to  speak  when  about  her  usual  work. 
This,  though  a  mere  conjecture,  did  not  seem  im- 
probiJjh;  from  wliat  I  had  observed  in  the  family,  who 
certainly  indulged  great  fears  tliat  injudicious  sym- 
pathy might  be  bestowed  on  the  negroes,  which  would 
render  them  dissatisfied  with  their  lot.  But  as  I  had 
always  carefidly  abstained  from  creating  any  vague 
notious  of  freedom  iu  the  minds  of  those  in  whom  it 
coidd  only  arouse  discontent,  and  do  no  good  what- 
ever, I  felt  somewhat  aggrieved  at  what  seemed  to 
be  an  unneces,«ary  injunction  towtU"ds  myself,  and  a 
s<.>mewliat  harsh  one  towards  the  jxior  girl,  who  had 
never  given  any  cause  of  complaint.  In  siich  a  case 
I  could  only  feel  sorry  for  her,  without  haring  it 
in  my  power  to  remedy  the  misunderstamling. 

It  Wits  not  slavery,  as  I  had  thus  far  witnessed  it, 
that  justified  the  long-standing  horrors  of  the  institu- 
tion, though  such  newspaper  [paragraphs  as  the  follow- 
ing did  ccrtamly  revive  them  not  a  little : — 


LIVE  CHATTELS  TO  BE  SOLD.  ir, 

C  7,  ttATCHiCtt,  195  Gravicr  Street,  New  OrleniiR,  I/niisiana. 

J.  M.  CURETON,  Superintendent  of  Slave  Dcpdt— Notice  lo 

Xerebmts,  Planters,  Traders,  and  SLivo  Owners  — Havinj:  ranrle 

tsxamre  altemtioiis  and  accommodations  on  my  old  stand,  I  am 

BOW  picpanHl  to  rcceiw  and  accommodate  from  two  to  three  hun- 

^Hied  Hlam  for  sale  on  Commission.     I  can  also  accommodate  the 

^PMrtien  with  good  board  and  comfurtible  rooms  on  reaaonablr 

Bbrm*. 

Thoie  bavins;  business  in  my  line  would  do  well  lo  call  and 
•«  fat  themselves  before  looking  elsewhere,  as  the  iuducenieuts  I 
K«fier  Me  aneqimllecL 

V  A  good  stock  of  Negroes  for  sale  will  be  kept  constantly  on 
■  iand,  oooststiog  of  Field  Hands,  Mechanics,  House  Servants, 
^•"  "*  ■'••  I  Nurses,  Hair  DreKsers,  &c. 


A  Xa  1  CARPENTER  FOR  SALE.— We  have  for  private 
•ale,  a  liktly  NEGRO  :iL\.N,  30  years  of  oj^o,  who  is  a  No.  Ij 
CAfi[*ENTKU  i  of  good  moral  chanictcr,  and  sold  for  no  fault. 
Apply  to  PULLAM  &  CO., 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Franklin  Street. 


COOK  FOR  SALE.— We  have  for  sale  a  young  NEGRO 
^^OMAX,  aged  twi-tity  years.  She  is  an  A  No.  1  Bread,  Meat, 
•"i  Putry  Cook,  and  good  Washer  and  Ironer. 

PULLAM  &  CO.,  AucU., 
Odd  Fellows'  Hull,  Franklin  Street. 


I»  REWARD.- Ran  away  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Worsbam,  ahout  ' 
U*  IM,  a  NEGRO  WOMAN,  named  ISABELLA.    She  be-  , 
^tl  K«.  B.  Corbin,  of  Caroline,  and  may  be  lurking  about 
I'Vbfire  she  has  a  child,  or  in  this  city,  where  she  has  ' 
>  hind  for  several  ye.irs  \xist.     She  is  of  middle  size  and 
wklrotra  complejcion.     She  wore  earrings,  and  was  quite  tidy 
BAvdttn.     The  above  reward  will  be  paid  upon  her  delivery 
N  H  c  l>er  OGbfiueiueut  in  gaol  where  we  can  get  her. 
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Sometimes  one  would  see  a  long  list  of  similar 
advertisements ;  and  it  did  not  serre  to  strengthen 
the  argument  that  "  Negroes  are  incapable  of  ad- 
vancement "  to  read  "  A  first-rate  carpenter  for  sale ;" 
or  "  An  A  1  mechanic  to  be  sold  at  auction." 

Then  again,  some  of  the  advertisements  for  "  Bun- 
aways  "  described  them  with  suoh  partial  expressions 
as  these :  "  My  mulatto  boy,  Jim,  with  good  manners 
and  prepossessing  appearance;"  or  "Toby,  with  hand- 
some features  and  genteel  address,"  &c,  &c  In 
another  part  of  the  paper  one  reads,  "  Washington, 
slave  of  M.  or  N.,  was  arrested  for  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct,  and  ordered  so  many  lashes  by  the 
Mayor."  The  number  of  lashes  varied  from  twenty, 
thirty,  or  thirty-nine,  according  to  the  misdemeanour ; 
I  never  saw  that  a  sentence  exceeded  thirty-nine 
lashes,  the  law  being  limited  to  this. 

One  evening  when  several  of  the  boarders  had 
assembled  in  the  general  sitting-room,  a  few  weeks 
before  Christmas,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
approacliing  "  holidays,"  as  the  Christmas  week  is 
called,  at  which  time  every  slave  is  at  perfect  liberty ; 
and  the  troublous  times  caused  this  approaching  season 
to  be  anticipated  with  some  apprehension.  So  large 
a  portion  of  the  Eichmond  population  were  Northern 
men,  and  so  strong  a  party-feeling  was  daily  growing 
in  the  city,  that,  with  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair  still 
fresh  in  their  minds,  slave-holders  were  fully  justified 
in  their  present  fears  and  precautions. 

Mrs.   Smith  was   conversing  with   a   gentleman 
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Bome  of  his  senanta  who  were  "  hired  ont "  in 
Kofth  Carolina,  and  ho  was  announcing  his  intention 
of  hno^ng  them  home  becavte  they  were  not  well 
tnaUd,  The  gentleman  was  describing  a  visit  he 
had  recently  paid  to  that  State,  and  his  anger  having 
been  aroused  by  finding  that  his  servants  had  been 
imdaly  piinished.  Then  he  was  proceeding  to  con- 
demn either  some  individuals  or  localities,  saying, 
"there  was  not  a  plantation  that  I  went  over  without 

finding ."    A  sndden  glance  at  me  caused  by  a 

look  from  3Ir8.  Smith,  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken, 

bnmgbt  the  s])eaker'8  story  to  an  abrupt  conclusion, 

id  the  conversation  became  general. 

Jfn.  Smith  left  the  room  soon  afterwards,  and  I 

Mr.  Harvey  if  tlie  negroes  were  really  more 

ifTerely  treated  further  south  than  they  were  in  Vir- 

fiiUL    He  replied   "  In  some  particular  localities, 

^^tn  they  are  left  to  overseers  they  are,  but  there 

wUws  for  the  protection  of  slaves,  and  when  the 

Tnuttt  is  aware  of  it,  it  is  not  permitted  to  ill  treat 

tljoa."    This  gentleman  told  me  that  since  he  had 

pwo  np  his  plantation  and  come  to  reside  in  to\vn, 

1»  bad  hired  out  his  servants  by  the  year,  at  the  end 

|«>f  which  period,  they  wore  at  liberty  to  return  to 
tin  if  they  were  not  happy  and  well  treated  by 
tkow  to  whom  they  were  hired.  He  said  some 
vpOM  require  to  be  broken  in  like  dogs  and 
kmoi.  in  order  to  establish  a  power  over  them, 
•ad  keep  tbem  in  subjection.  One  of  his  most  faith- 
aad  attached  slaves  had  been  subdued  in  this  way. 
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He  was  a  Inr^  powerful  negro,  a  man  of  excellent 
capacity,  aud  a  good  workman,  but  apt  to  display  a 
vicious  temper.  One  day  liis  master  was  reproving 
Lim  for  some  negligence,  and  the  man  replied  in  an 
insolent  tlircattMiing  tone.  With  a  sudden  lilow  Mr. 
Harvey  felled  him  to  the  ground,  aud  planted  his 
foot  upon  the  negro's  neck.  "  I  kept  my  foot  there," 
he  said,  "till  the  rascal  was  entirely  subdued."  He 
never  attempted  to  stir  or  reply,  but  liis  exj)ression 
gradually  became  iW  meek  as  a  lamb,  aud  then  he 
S4iid.  "  Master,  if  you'll  forgive  me,  I'll  never  give  yon 
another  bad  word  again."  And  he  kept  his  word, 
and  proved  a  mast  trusty  servant. 

This  method  of  "  breaking  in  "  a  fellow-creature  did 
not  accord  with  my  ideas  of  domestic  discipline,  and  it 
seemed  hard  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  the  person 
then  addressing  me  havintj  luid  recourse  to  such  a 
system,  for  he  was  really  a  kind-heartetl,  feeling 
man, 

A  few  years  afterwards  Jfr.  Harvey  gave  him  per- 
missiou  to  "hire  himself  out."  By  which  arrange- 
ment he  might  go  where  he  pleased,  aud  pursue  what- 
ever trade  or  labour  he  chose ;  but  pay  to  his  master 
a  stipulated  sum  annually,  keeping  for  himself  what- 
ever money  he  made  over  the  amount  agreed  njjon. 
For  tineo  years  the  nnin  came  home  to  his  master  at 
Christmas,  and  paid  his  hiring  money,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  and  successes,  saying  how  well  he 
•was  '*  doing."  He  had  been  to  the  Springs  in  West- 
ern Virginia  during  the  summer  season,  aud  to  New 
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Orleans  in  the  winter,  and  considered  himself  a  great 
traveller.     He  hmi  eugagetl  liiinself  as  waiti?r  on  a 
boat  in  going  and  returning,  and  had  made  money 
without  loss  of  time.     Wlien  Christmas  arrived  in  the 
following   year,  the  man   did    not   appear,  imr  the 
Christmas  after  that  ;  but  at  tlie  expiration  of  three 
years  he  presented  himself  again  before  his  master, 
attired  in  excellent  clothes  of  the  most  fashionable 
style,  with  a  silver  mounted  cane,  riugs,  and  stnds, 
and  watch  guard  as  grand  as  jiossible.     He  was  hum- 
ble in  the  midst  of  his  toggery,  for  he  knew  that 
he   was  liable   to  piuiishment  for  remaining  away 
beyond  the  year,  but   he  brought  his  three  years' 
service  money  with  so  many  apologies,  that  his  master 
was  inclined  to  overlook  the  offence.     He  had  been 
in  New  York  hotels  and  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  had 
tcome  so  popular  a  waiter,  that  he  had  found  it  diifi- 
"(Bnlt  to  leave  at  the  stated  times.     Mr.  Harvey  gave 
him  a  reproval  and  a  caution  not  to  repeat  the  offence, 
or  to  take  advantage  of  his  indulgence  as  he  had  been 
iloing.     At  the  time  Mr.  Harvey  was  relating  this,  the 
negro  had  been  again  absent  two  years,  after  return- 
ing regularly  for  a  year  or  two,  but  the  master  said 
he  gave  himself  no  uneasiness,  and  felt  sure  that  the 
ttachment  of  the  slave  for  liimself  would  bring  him 
rk  in  course  of  time.   ThLs  man  could  luive  cscai)ed 
entirely,  or  purchased  his  freedom  had  he  chosen  it, 
it  I  discovered  from  time  to  time,  that  almost  as 
ly  who  are  freed,  either  by  will  or  purchase,  sell 
sm^lvcs  back  into  slavery,  as  those  whom  we  hear 
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of  as  having  nin  away.  There  tire  not  laws  for  the 
protection  of  free  nefjroea  as  there  are  for  slaves, 
jiiid  the  latter  feel  that  they  have  some  one  "  to  stand 
up  for  them,"  and  take  responsibility  from  off  them- 
selves, to  protect  them  from  all  ill-usage  or  injus- 
tice, and  be  answerable  for  them.  The  majority  of 
those  who  abscond,  do  it  from  laziness,  or  restlesspess, 
or  a  love  of  novelty ;  they  hear  of  great  cities  and 
greater  doings  "  in  the  Norf,"  and  become  possessed 
of  vagiie  ideas  of  luxury  and  freedom,  and  resolve 
to  give  these  dreamy  charms  a  trial.  Poor  misguided 
fugitives,  their  flight  causes  a  great  sensation  in 
Northern  newspapers ;  their  return,  or  their  death 
from  cold  and  hunger,  is  never  spoken  of. 

This  Mr.  Hiirvey  was  the  owner  of  a  large  tobacco 
factory  in  Richmond,  and  kindly  offered  to  conduct 
Mrs.  Castleton  and  myself  over  it,  to  see  the  negroes 
at  work. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  too  well  known  to 
detain  the  reader  by  a  detail  of  the  dryings,  dippings, 
dryings  again,  rollings,  and  pressings  of  the  popular 
weetL  In  one  very  large  room  there  were  120 
negroes  at  work  upon  the  various  stages  of  the  manu- 
facture. Those  who  were  rolling  the  leaf,  performed 
it  with  a  regular  see-saw  motion,  all  in  concert,  not  only 
of  action,  but  of  voice,  singing  in  parts,  a  hymn,  or 
sometimes  an  impromptu  chant,  which  at  a  distance 
produced  a  plea.sing  and  somewhat  plaintive  har- 
mony. Those  who  were  pressing  the  rolls  into  little 
square  cakes,  went  through  every  motion  in  drilL 
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or  Fight  at  a  time,  pulled  a  great  iron  lever  to 
^llm  the  press  screw,  ami  at  each  pull  they  uttered  a 
simaltaneous  noise  in  their  throats,  a  sort  of  half 
coagh,  and  half  bark,  displaying  their  teeth  at  the 
same  time  in  a  monkey-like  grin,  and  resembling 
that  species  of  zoology,  more  than  it  seemed  postiible 
for  any  class  of  the  gemtB  homo  to  do. 

Their  rapid  movements,  the  twists  and  gymnastics 
they  perform  with  the  greatest  self-importance  and 
gravity  of  countenance,  are  as  efficacious  as  a  dose  of 
laagbing  gas  to  the  beholder.  For  they  are  full  of 
fun  and  good  himionr,  and  give  one  the  idea  that 
they  are  working  for  their  own  especial  entertain- 
ment and  nothing  more. 

They  are  all  clothed,  fed,  and  housed ;   and  work 

on  an  average  fourteen  hours  a  day,  from  which  are 

cle<lucted  two  hours  for  meals.     All  that  they  earn 

^^iver  time  goes  towards  the  finery  in  wliich  they  are 

^HfrKlecked  on  the  Sunday  to  escort  their  ebony  belles 

^Hb  cborch. 

^B  There  are  alwut  thirty  tobacco  factories  in  Eich- 
pVaond,  each  '^  putting  up  "  upon  an  average  2000  lbs.  a 
day.  Within  thirty  years  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
bae  increased  at  a  ratio  faster  than  the  population. 
In  one  factory  about  2.">n  lbs.  of  liforice  are  daily  used 
steeping  2000  lbs.  of  the  plant  One  negro  will 
op  130  Ibe.  per  day,  taking  eleven  rolls  to  the 
Twenty-three  twisters,  each  twisting  1430 
accomplish  in  all  .S2.8110  twists  or  rolls,  or 
Iba.  a  day.     But  oh,  ye  tobacco  lovers !  you 
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have  only  to  visit  one  of  these  factories  in  order  U) 
abjure  the  weed  for  ever  after. 

There  are  four  Episcopal  churches  in  Eiehmond, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  of  other  denominations.  My 
friends  the  Castlctons  liad  pews  in  8t.  Paul's  church, 
and  1  accompanied  tliom  there,  until  I  was  looked 
upon  almost  as  a  member ;  regarding  the  rector  as 
a  friend  and  adviser,  according  to  the  custom  of 
America.  It  seemed  rather  singular  that  the  majority 
of  clergymen  in  Kiehmond  were  either  Northerners  or 
foreigners,  and  yet  many  of  them  slaveholders.  And 
when  one  hstened  to  the  reverend  Doctors,  discoursing 
of  Cliristian  virtues  from  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  the  thought  would  occur  in  spite  of  prejudice — 
"  If  these  good  and  pious  men  reconcile  slavery  with 
the  Christian  character,  the  institution  must  possess 
some  redwming  qualities  of  which  I  am  ignorant. 

There  is  one  very  old  church  in  Eiehmond,  built  in 

the  17th  century,  "  of  English  bricks,"  from  the  pulpit 

of  which  the  orator  and  politician,  Patrick  Henry, 

^H  made  the  celebrated  oration  which  hastened  on  the 

^H  last  American  revolution. 

^H  The  cemetery  of  Hollywood,  within  a  pleasant  walk 

^M  of  the  city,  lies  close  to  the  river,  near  the  falls.     A 

^H  geologist   told   me   that   a  surface  vein   of  granite 

^H  extends  parallel  with  t!ie  ocean  from  New  York  State 

^M  southward  as  far  as  South  Carolina,  and  that  Richmond 

^M  lies  upon  it.     Lumps  of  granite  are  seen  everywhere, 

^B  and  the  river  is  dotted  with  islets  of  them,  which  as 

^V  they  accumulate  soil,  produce  beautiful  and  various 
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i  of  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  a  succession  of 
"^tif  cascades  and  rapids  above  the  town,  and  also 
(or  about  two  miles  below,  so  that  vessels  cannot  ap- 
proach verj-  near  to  the  city. 

HoUvnivood  was  laid  out  in  1850-51,-and  contains 
•inong  other  handsome  monuments  to  eminent  Virgi- 
nians, one  to  the  memory  of  Monroe,  who  was  for 
eight  years  President  of  the  United  States,  from  1817 
to  1825.  It  is  of  a  plain  casket  form,  of  white  marble, 
with  the  following  inscriptions  engraved  on  two  plates 
of  braae  on  either  side : — 

Tbx  ExniEKT  Servioeb 

pERr«BMED  BT  TfflS   PaTBIOT  OP  KS  CotTKTRY 

ak8  ekdubiko  mokukents  of  bis 
Wisdom  astd  Virtue, 


JAMEB    MOKBOB, 

Bpta  in  Weatmorelaml  County,  Virginia,  18tli  April,  1758. 

Died  in  the  City  of  New  York, 

1st  July,  1855. 


By  Order  of  the  General  Assembly, 

His  Remains  were  removed  to  this  Cemetery 

6th  Jnly,  1855, 

Aa  au  Evidence  of  the  Affection  of 

Virginia  to  her  Good  and  Honored  Son. 

Thus  honoured  in  death,  though  neglected  in  life  ! 
For  a£ter  lingering  and  dying  in  poverty  and  distress, 
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his  remains  were  removed  at  an  enonnoos  public 
expense. 

Christmas  was  now  approaching,  but  with  it  in- 
creased anxieties  and  forebodings.  The  necessities 
of  the  times,  instead  of  restilting  in  favour  of  the 
negro  race,  caused  several  very  stringent  laws  to  be 
passed  in  Virginia,  namely : — 

That  all  free  negroes  were  to  be  expelled  from  the 
State,  under  penalty  of  the  lash  and  imprisonment. 

Free  negroes  tirrested  for  crime  were  to  be  sold 
into  slavery. 

No  assemblies  of  negroes  were  to  be  permitted, 
even  for  religious  worship,  unless  one  or  more  white 
men  were  present 

No  congregation  of  negroes  on  street  comers  was 
to  be  permitted. 

Any  white  man  harlHjuring  asfsemblies  of  negroes 
was  to  be  punished  by  fines. 

There  was  also  an  ordinance  to  exclude  vagrants 
from  the  SUite,  rendering  punishable  all  conductors 
of  railroad  carriages,  captains  of  boats,  &c.,  who 
should  permit  doubtful  or  suspicious  persons  to  enter 
the  city  limits. 

And  in  South  Carolina : — 

Tliat  on  und  after  the  1st  January,  18G1,  all  free 
negroes  lurkiug  about  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
iiiid  without  being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  themselves,  were  to  be  arrested  and  sold  as  slaves. 

"You  see,  madam,"  said  my  old  friend  at  the 
dinner-table,  Mr.  Tyler,  "  the  condition  of  our  ser- 
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Tants  is  not  improved  by  Northern  interference.  In 
self-defence  we  are  comiwUed  to  restrict  them  more 
iod  more." 

The  oi^anization  of  a  "  Home  Guard  "  in  most  of 
the  towns  and  cities  was  in  progress,  "  to  protect  the 
communitv  in  cusp  the  regular  volunteers  slinidd  be 
called  awav."  and  to  be  in  readiness  in  case  of  negro 
oatbreaks  during  the  approaching  holidays. 

The  President  elect  was  being  watched  and  re- 
ported every  time  he  stirred  from  liLs  home  or  opened 
his  lips.  Ko  orator  was  ever  expected  to  say  so  much 
who  did  in  reality  say  so  little,  and  the  papers  con- 
tinued to  complain,  "Mr.  Lincoln  refuses  to  express 
*ny  opinions."  Yet  his  devoted  adherents  were 
beginning  in  time  to  besiege  him  with  applications. 
"  Our  new  President  will  find  it  necessary  to  employ 
a  great  many  secretaries,  Miss  Jones,"  said  Jfr.  Tyler, 
looking  very  much  amused ;  "  the  '  Dispatch '  informs 
us  he  is  in  receipt  of  half  a  bushel  of  li'tters  a  day ! 
Half  a  bushel  of  letters,  madam  !     Think  of  that." 

Failures  continued  to  be  publislied  in  all  the 
largest  cities  of  the  Union.  An  immense  financial 
panic  caused  a  thorough  stagnation  of  trade ;  wages 
were  redaced,  and  large  numbers  of  operatives  dis- 
miaflcd. 

South  Carolina  had  passed  the  ordinance  of  seces- 

sioa.    One  star  of  the  Uniun  hjvd  set,  and  several 

others  were  obscureil  by  dark  and  threatening  clouds. 

Such  were  the  prospects  for  "a  merry  Christmas." 

One  morning  I  was  busily  \\Titing  in  my  room, 
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when  Frances  came  in  to  make   up  the  fire,  and 
arrange  the  furuitiire.      Her  manner  was  brisk  and. 
lively,    and    her    happy  countenance    immediately 
attracted  my   attention.      The    contrast  from    the 
last  few  weeks   was  too  remarkable  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. 

"  Why,  Frances,  what  rosy  cheeks  you  have  to* 
day  !  what  makes  you  look  so  bright  and  happy  ?" 

"  Yes  'm,  I'm  always  brighter  in  the  winter ;  I  alUs 
gits  a  color  in  my  cheeks  in  cold  weather.  This 
place  ain't  so  healthy  in  summer." 

"  I  thought  Richmond  was  always  healthy  ?" 

"  No  'm,  'tain't  in  summer ;  ain't  s'much  air  here  as 
there  is  in  some  places.  Sometuiies  I  feel  quite  weak 
and  faint  in  summer,  and  then  gits  better  when  cold 
weather  sets  in.  But  I'm  well  now"  she  continued, 
after  a  pause,  "  never  was  better  in  my  life  than  I 
um  now,  because  I  trust  in  the  Lord's  mercy." 

Surprised  at  tlie  unexpected  reason  assigned  for  her 
sudden  change  of  health  and  spirits,  I  was  tempted  to 
encourage  a  conversation  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  sujjpose<i  disapprobation  of  my  hostess,  and  said, 
"  Don't  you  alwai/g  tnist  in  the  Lord  ?" 

"No  'm,  didn't  allers."  Another  pause,  during 
which  I  quietly  took  a  piece  of  paper  tuid  began  to 
write  tiowii  the  conversation  in  order  to  retain  her 
jirecise  expressions ;  for  her  quaint  observations  had 
frequently  betrayed  a  reflecting  and  intelligent  mind. 
Frances  continued  to  busy  herself  in  the  apartment, 
and  utter  sentences  ut  intervtds.     "  'Cause  I'm  weak, 
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d  sinful,  an'  got  a  wicked  heart,  but  now  I  tnist  in 
lie  Lord  Jesus." 

"^liat  has  made  you  feel  so    differently   just 
now?" 

"Oh,    I  prayed  to  the    Lord  Jesus,  kep'  on   n 
prayin',  an'  now  I  trust  in  Him.     Have  to  keep  on 
«  prayin',  an'  at  laiit,  God  A'niighty  '11  hear  you." 
^H   "How  long  have  you  kept  on  praying?" 
^B  "Oh  !  le'me  see — it's — three — no  foiu-  weeks  last 
^^Banday.     An'  now  the  Lord  Jesus  has  answered  my 
^Btayer  an  giv'n  me  peace,     'Cause  I   trust  in  his 
^^^ercy,  an'  I  know  he's  washed  away  my  sins.     And 
'      now  I  feel  l^etter  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life." 
^B    **  ^^^^o  made  you  fii-st  think  of  this  ?" 
^B  "Oh  the  Lord  was  a  watchin'  me,  an'  he  seed  me 
go  astray.    An'  I  had  to  keep  on  a  prayin' ;  an'  at 
liifit  bn  heard  me,  an'  now  I  have  faitli  in  him  ;  an' 
Jesas  died  for  my  sins,  so  I  know  he  cares  for  me  ;  an' 
I  aiu't  a  '  chile  o'  wrath '  auy  longer.     The  Lord's 
saved  me." 
*•  And  does  Tom  feel  like  this  ?     He  alwajrs  looks 
ny  and  happy." 

"  No,  Tom  don't  pray  to  the  Lord  in  Heaven.    He 

out  to  pray  once,  and  jes'  as  the  Lortl  mipfht  a' 

a  gwine  to   hear  him.  he  turned  back.     No," 

ly  shaking  her  head,  and  looking  very  grave  and 

«orrowful),  "Tom  don't  pray  to  the  Lord." 

Perhaps  yoa  can  persuade  him  now. — Can  you 

r 

•*  Jes'  a  Utile,  jes'  a  few  words  I  ken  read ;  but  Tom 
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ken  read  mighty  well,  so  ken  Charlotte,  an'  ebe  reads 

the  Bible  to  me  sometimes." 

"  When  did  you  find  time  to  pray  so  much  ?' 

"  Oh  /  fine  time,  jea'  run  out  to  pray.  Pray  when 
I  done  my  work,  tm'  pray  on  Sundays ;  an'  pray  at 
church." 

"At  what  time  does  your  church  begin  in  the 
afternoon,  Frances  ?" 

"  Att  half-past  four  'm." 

"  No,  I  went  there  before  four  yesterday,  with  Mr. 
and  Jlrs.  Castleton,  and  it  wa8  so  crowded  we  could 
not  get  in." 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  Monday.  Th«« 
elmrch  alluiled  to  was  the  church  especially  supported 
by,  and  attended  by  negroes,  called  the  "African 
Chim-h,"  one  of  the  lai^est  in  Richraond. 

''  Does  ye  mean  up  to  Jlr.  Hogue's  church,  up 
here  T 

"  No,  I  mean  the  African  church  in  Broad  Street." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  attend  there,  but  maybe  now  I'll  go 
there.  I  allis  goes  with  Mis*  Ally  (lier  mistress)  ami 
the  young  ladies  up  to  Mr.  Hogue's  church.  But 
now  I  done  'fess  religion,  may  be  I'll  join  that 
church." 

"  You  confess  religion !  who  to  ?" 

"  No  'm,  perfess  "  (she  meant  profes.s).  "  I  done 
'fess  yesterday."  The  negroes  invariably  use  the 
word  done,  for  any  past  action,  instead  of  the  ed  to 
the  verb.  "  And  they'r  all  migbtj'  glad,  mighty 
pleased  with  me,  an'  they  say  they  hope  the  Lord's 
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11  shine  on  me.  And  I  feel  Iiapjiy  now.  Hnp- 
ier  than  I  done  all  my  b'fe  :  '  th'oDwtird  path,  and 
»iome  in  heaven,' "  added  she  musingly. 

"  To  whom  did  you  profess  ?' 

"Oh  I  tole  the  minister,  an' my  sablmth  school 
teacher,  an'  they'r  all  mightily  pleast^d  with  me." 

•'  WTio  is  your  teacher  at  Mr.  Hogue's  church  ?" 

"  Tis  Miss  R.  the  choir  singer — sits  up  agin  the 
otgan  in  church.  She's  a  mighty  nice  lady,  an'  she 
talked  to  me,  an'  so  did  the  minister,  and  they'r 
mightily  pleased.  It's  the  Lord's  mercy  that  has 
done  it.  He  heard  an'  answered  my  prayer.  An' 
Jeens  died  for  me." 

All  this  time  she  had  been  making  herself  busy 
placing  and  replacing  books  and  furniture;  and  in 
the  fulness  of  her  heart  rejoicing  to  dwell  on  the 
Lord's  great  mercy  to  her.  Her  child-like  simple 
CftitL  in  him  who  "  looketh  not  on  the  outward  man," 
but  "looketh  on  the  heart,"  her  humility  in  that 
Cariour  through  whose  merits  alone  she  built  her 
Lopes,  (iud  her  present  happiness  in  giving  glory  to 
God  alone,  so  moved  mo,  that  I  did  not  reply  to  her 
last  remark.  Perceiving  a  tear  fall  on  my  paper,  and 
eridently  thinking  that  I  was  sorrowing  as  one  without 
hope,  the  humble  slave  continued  in  a  quiet,  sooth- 
iog,  jret  modest  manner,  "  Jesus  cares  for  all.  Ho 
f]ied  for  aU.  And  now  I  ken  hope  for  Heaven." 
Again  applying  the  words  to  her  own  cnsc,  as  if  she 
had  ventured  too  much  in  speaking  to  "  white  folk." 
"  Now  I  ken  hope  for  Heaven ;  I  have  a  home  there, 
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and  if  I  git  sick  and  die,  I  go  to  heaven  for  a  home. 
Bufore  that  I  siioutd  have  gone  down  to  '  Torment,' 
but  now  I  Lave  Lope  in  Heaven,  now  I'm  happier 
than  ever  I  was  before." 

And  certainly  Ler  bright  looks  verified  her  words. 

"  Yes,  Frances,  there  is  norhing  like  the  peace  of 
God  that  can  make  people  happy,  and  we  should  feel 
glad  and  happy  to  be  able  to  indulge  this  hope. 
There  is  one  God  for  us  all ;  one  Sanour  who  loves 
us  all  alike,  and  died  for  all,  and  one  Heaven  for 
all,  with  no  distinction  there.  God  loves  black  ])eople 
and  white  people  (he  same." 

-'  Yes  'm,  we'll  all  go  together,"  said  F.,  twinkling 
her  bright  eyes  with  a  quaint  sort  of  smile  and  lialf 
chuckle ;  amused,  yet  puzzled  at  the  seeming  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  black  and  white.  A  mixture 
whinli  in  faith  she  believed,  but  in  training  compre- 
hended not.  That  the  slave,  who  on  earth  is  so  fiir 
separated  from  the  master  in  rank  and  distinction, 
should  share  tlie  same  privileges  in  the  presence  of 
that  great  Being  in  Heaven,  who  is  so  far  superior  to 
all  bcluw,  appeared  to  give  rise  to  a  train  of  thought 
wLicli  put  a  stop  to  all  further  conversation ;  until 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  that  her  work  was  very 
thoroughly  completed;  and  giving  a  glance  i-onnd 
the  room  with  a  satisfied  air,  she  left  as  gaily  as  she 
had  entered. 

How  myheart  melted  towards  this  Christian  slave ! 
and  how  tempting  it  was  to  endeavour  to  develop  and 
cultivate  a  mind  which  had  disphiyed  so  much  of  keen 
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perception  and  delicacy,  in  addition  to  its  pure  reli- 
gious faith  I  But  why,  I  reflected,  should  one  attempt 
to  disturb  a  contenttuent  so  euyiable,  by  creating  aspi- 
rations Tain  and  useless  ?  why  unfit  her  for  her  posi- 
tion  by  removing  iho  vail  from  her  eyes,  and 
permitting  a  thought  of  freedom  or  power  which 
she  now  neither  dreams  of  nor  desires?  Conse- 
qaeatly  I  constrained  myself  to  ou  occasional  in- 
quiry as  to  her  church  and  Sabbath  school,  and  was 
glad  to  find  the  awakejied  conscience  continued  firm 
fiiithful  in  its  Christian  profession.  And  during 
than  three  months  of  acquaintance  with 
Frances,  though  subject  to  many  of  those  tempta- 
tions a  negro  is  seldom  proof  against,  of  pdfering 
trifles  exposed  to  their  very  liglit  fingers;  also 
tMnptations  to  neglect  her  duties,  or  slight  her 
sabbath  privileges,  yet  I  never  knew  her  by  word 
Of  deed  disgrace  the  profession  which  followed  that 
long  season  of  prayer. 

And  in  justice  to  the  dignity  of  Mrs.  Smith  I 
must  admit,  that  it  was  probable  I  hod  been  mis- 
taken in  my  suspicions,  and  that  she  had  never  given 

y  injunctions  to  Frances  regarding  myself :  for  I 
rvards  learned  that  what  the  negroes  call  "  get- 
ting religion  "  is  always  preceded  by  a  more  or  less 
prolonged  season  of  gloominess  and  silence. 

The  younger  members  of  the  household  were 
trying  to  get  up  some  entertainment  for  Christmas 
ere.  But  the  elder  ones  were  in  too  depressed  a 
mood  to  indulge  any  pleasurable  feelings,  excepting 
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r  tfcegiatifcatioa  of  their  Toanger  friends;  althong 
CkmtMM  leMon  at  the  Sooth  «m  nlmajt  one  1 
i  the  Iwarts  of  all  to  more  than  their  oBoal  boom  ^J 
faditj  ind  hoepit&Utr.  ^ 

Mrs.  OMttleton  had  inrited  me  to  join  their  family' 
I  P''*y  *t  ber  married  brother  s  house,  and  as  the  cd- 
IJTation  of  cheerfulness  seems  in  accordance  with 
ov  SaTiotn'a  minion,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
man,"  and  is  even  a  religious  duty  at  such  a  season 
of  thankfulness,  I  was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
a  Christmas  gathering  somewhere :  if  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  informing  my  far  off  relatives  that  I 
had  not  been  lonely  in  a  strange  land.  ^H 

On  Christmas  eve  there  was  to  be  an  "oyster 
supper"  at  our  boarding  house.  Oysters  are  very 
abundant  in  Virginia ;  they  abound  about  the  mouths 
of  those  wide  rivers,  the  York  river,  Rappahannock, 
Potomac,  and  James,  &c,  and  though  sold  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate,  are  always  a  popular  dish.  They  are 
too  large  to  be  eaten  uncooked,  but  the  Americans 
are  well  skilled  in  their  oyster  cookery,  and  at  these 
suppers  they  are  presented  to  you  in  every  variety 
of  stew,  soup,  and  fiy,  with  the  adjuncts  of  turkey 
salad,  egg  nc^,  apple  toddy,  and  sweets  of  all 
kinds.  ^M 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  gaieties  on  Christmas  eve, 
when  two  or  three  gentlemen  entered  into  sudden 
mysterious  whisperings ;  one  or  two  left  the  room, 
and  returned  again  with  very  long  faces,  and  the 
whisperings  were  renewed ;  exciting  the  curiosity  of 
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who  were  not  too  mnch  engrossed  by  the 
'  frolics  "  to  observe  thera. 

But  when  the  next  dance  was  proposed,  great  was 

the  astonisliment  of  the  young  ladies  to  find  that  old 

Mr.  Tyler  and  two  or  three  young  boys  were  all  that 

remained  to  fill  the  places  of  the  absconded  beaux. 

The  mystery  was  not  disjrelled  until  a  late  hour, 

when  we  learned  that  rumours  of  a  negro  insurrection 

Hk  cme  of  the  suburbs  had  compelled  the  calling  out 

^hf  the  "  Home  Guard,"  of  which  the  majority  of  our 

^^•aur  were  members.     Thus  were  our  Christmas  eve 

fieRttrities  brought  to  a  somewhat  alarming  conclusion, 

and  we  retired  that  night  ready  to  start  up  at  a 

momentary  warning  of  negn>  riots  or  the  city  on  fire. 

The  next  morning  we  learned  that  the  disturbance 

had  been  easily  quelled  by  the  arrest  of  some  half- 

doMn  it^;roes,  who,  it  appeared,  had  no  organized 

of  doing    any  particular    mischief,   but  were 

to  the  arrangements  of  some  Yankee  friends 

I  perfect  tbeir  freedom,  by  certain  means  equally  in- 

eomprehensible,  and  irrespective  of  themselves. 

Mrs.  Castlefon  was  keeping  up  our  courage  with 
tha  popular  Christmas  beverage,  "a  glass  of  egg 
nog ;"  and  a  few  friends  were  exchanging  greetings  in 
iter  sitting  room  early  on  the  morning  of  Christmas 
day,  when  her  negro  servant  entered,  and  abruptly 
exclaimed, 

**  Oh  Miss  Idy,  '11  you  please  git  yourself  another 
none ;  I'se  a  gwine  to  git  myself  a  new  home." 
"  Indeed,  Aunt  Minsey,  I  did  not  know  you  were 
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going  to  give  up  Cisy  (the  baby);  don't  you  feel 
happy  here  ?' 

"  Yes,  mam,  I  do  so,  an'  I  feel  right  smart  bad  to  go 
away  from  Cisy,  but  uncle  Jim  has  come  down  from 
Buckingham,"  (county)  "  an'  says  Lizey's  a  comin'  to 
live  wid  Mrs.  Doctor  Bottles  as  de  cook,  an'  she  want* 
me  to  go  dar  to  be  the  chamber  maid." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  it  before.  Aunt  Slinsey,  as  I 
could  have  made  some  inquiries  about  another  nurse : 
I  must  now  send  word  to  my  sister  that  I  cannot 
spend  the  day  with  her,  because  it  is  too  cold  for  the 
baby  to  go  out,  and  I  cannot  leave  her,  if  you  are  not 
here." 

"  Yes  'm,  I  be  sorry  too ;  I  didn't  reckon  on  gwine 
out  myself,  till  uncle  Jim  jes'  come  heah,  an'  be  ses 
thar's  lots  o'  our  folks  is  come  down  from  Bucking- 
ham, an'  deres  to  be  a  heap  on  em  up  at  Aunt  Sue's 
to  dinner,  an'  dey  all  ses,  I  mus'  come  sure." 

No  attempt  was  made  to  dissuade  this  "  Aunt,"  no 
offence  given  or  taken  ;  she  was  hired  by  the  year  to 
Mrs.  Custleton,  and  had  a  right  to  leave  at  Christmas, 
if  she  wished  to  do  so ;  and  to  choose  her  own  home 
for  the  next  year.  So  she  took  her  leave,  witli  many 
demonstrations  of  affection  towards  Cisy,  and  sundry 
Christmas  gifts  from  her  mistress  and  others ;  and 
the  lady  immediately  instituted  inquiries  for  a  new 
nurse. 

Minsey  had  scarcely  left  the  room  before  another 
"coloured  young  lady"  made  her  appearance,  to 
liire  herself,  much  in  the  same  manner  of  our  English 
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Bervants,  bat  with  far  more  independence  of  manner 
and  freedom  of  speech.  For  instance  Miss  Amanda 
approaches  and  says, 

"  Misaus,  I  heard  you  wanted  to  g^t  a  good  nnrse, 
and  I'se  a  getting  me  a  new  home,  an'  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  come  an'  lib  heah." 

Inqniries  are  perhaps  made  as  to  her  experience 
and  qualifications,  and  to  wliom  she  "  belongs,"  and 
perhaps  she  is  required  to  procure  testimonials,  or 
not,  as  necessity  seems  to  dictate.  In  a  similar 
manner  all  hired  slaves  find  "  new  homes "  if  they 
ebooae,  or  if  their  mistresses  think  it  proper  to  dismiss 
them.  Some,  tired  of  city  life,  request  their  "  own 
master  "  as  they  call  their  owners,  to  take  them  back 
to  the  plantation,  and  others  wlio  want  a  change,  beg 
their  o«-n  masters  to  let  them  hire  themselves  out  in 
the  dty.  And  on  the  part  of  those  who  hire  them,  a 
written  promise  is  signed  to  provide  the  servant  with 
proper  food,  lodging,  and  two  entire  suits  of  clothing 
in  the  year ;  also  medical  attendance  when  necessary, 
and  every  protection. 

Thus  ended  the  Christmas  party  as  far  as  we  were 
wmoemed.  My  friend  could  not  leave  her  infant, 
and  neither  Mr.  Costleton  nor  myself  felt  disposed  to 
join  tlie  party  without  her  ;  so  I  went  to  chun-h  by 
myself,  wondering  how  my  friends  in  systematic  and 
deferential  England,  would  tolerate  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  such  "  freedom  *'  even  in  a  country  of  free 
white  servants. 

My  Christmas  dinner  was  varied  by  an  absence  of 
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nearly  erery  one  else,  extra  cold  dishes,  extra  bad 
cooking,  and  scarcely  any  attendants  to  wait  npou 
the  few  that  were  at  table,  bnt  no  one  complained 
(audibly).  Every  one  knew  that  this  was  "  servants' 
holidays,"  and  tliat  to  submit  was  the  only  remedy. 

The  rest  of  the  day  I  passed  in  my  own  room, 
writing  to  the  transatlantic  dejir  ones  at  home  ;  and 
also  in  taking  a  violent  cold,  for  my  fire  went  out, 
and  after  calling  in  vain  for  Frances  or  her  sister 
(thexe  were  no  bells),  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  shawl, 
and  again  submitted  to  my  sliivering  fate. 

Some  extracts  from  that  letter  wliich  was  preserved 
at  home,  will  convey  an  idea  of  Christmas  in  a  slave 
State  generally,  and  of  Virginia  that  year  par- 
ticolarly. 

[^Exttxicti/mm  a  Letter  to  England.'] 

"  Chriitmas,  1860. 
"  We  are  celebrating  bnt  a  gloomy  Christmas  here. 
The  daily  journals  speak  of  mirthfulness  as  an  impos- 
sibihty.  In  the  pulpit,  the  papers,  and  the  family 
circle  bnt  one  theme  is  spoken  of.  Ministers  de- 
nounce '  tlie  pride  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  great- 
ness, which  is  hurrying  America  to  reckless  ruin.' 
'  God  is  not  recognized  in  the  constitiition  of  our 
laws,  and  how  can  we  hope  for  our  country's  wel- 
fare ?  were  some  of  the  sentiments  of  this  morning's 
sermon.  The  4tli  January  will  be  generally  observed 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  throughout  the  Union. 
South  Carolina  of  course  excepted,  possibly  in  !ier 
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txiumph  she  may  keep  it  as  a  general  holiday,  seeing, 
thos  iar  no  cause  for  fasting. 

"  Here  is  a  government  '  struggling  in  the  throes 
of  dinolution,'  a  nation  tlireatened  with  bankruptcy, 
■osrchy,  and  civil  war!  A  happy  and  prosperous 
people,  just  recovering  from  the  panic  of  1857,  blessed 
with  an  abundant  harvest ;  on  the  eve  of  enjoying 
iinparallelc<d  pronperity ;  suddenly  tlirown  into  tinan- 
inal  distress  and  ruin.  One  friend  in  the  West  writes 
word  that  he  holds  thousands  of  worthless  money. 
Another  in  Indiana  tlmt  he  must  send  one  thousand 
dollars  to  pay  a  bill  of  nine  hundred  dollars  in  New 
York.  Southern  merchants  are  fetehing  back  their 
prodnoe.  OflSce  holders  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  if 
they  receive  even  a  quarter  of  their  last  month's 
salary,  and  teachers  if  they  obtain  any  at  alL  So  a 
firiend  in  Washington  has  just  informed  me  by  letter. 
Mechanics  dismissed,  factories  stopped,  workmen  out 
of  employ,  and  their  families  starving.  Every  one  is 
trembling  in  his  slioes.  The  North  for  fear  of  bread 
liotfl^  and  the  South  of  insurrection :  while  the  poor 
negroes,  the  devoted  race  for  whom  this  whole  com- 
motion hag  arisen,  seem  the  only  unconcerned,  and 
Qncaring  in  community.  Their  only  present  trouble 
^eems  to  be  that  their  privileges  are  restricted  these 
bolidays,  that  they  are  not  allowed  so  many  btills  nnd 
)«rties  as  heretofore.  'We  wish  dem  ar  Yankees 
would  lei  us  alone ;  we  allers  used  to  go  whar  we 
pleased  at  Christmas  time.  It  gits  worse  an'  worse 
for  lu  Parkies  ebljery  yeah.' 
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the  dave  laaali  in  beeome  snspiciotu, 
SortberDen  are  nirpwly  watched,  and  the  serrants 
mn  BoC  aOo«ed-to  eoegregate  in  more  than  half- 
doaoBa  in  anj  place.  Extia  police  are  on  duty,  and 
a  patrol  eMabKAed  throngfaoat  the  country.  A 
eorapanr  of  'fireside  protectors'  has  been  enrolled 
aauwg  the  citizens,  and  sereral  Christmas  eve  par- 
ties hare  been  broken  np  bv  rmnoors  of  danger,  and 
the  sudden  flight  of  the  gentlemen  who  belong  to  the 
"  companies."  In  the  South-western  States,  Lynch 
law  and  the  nearest  tree  have  suddenly  suspended 
the  zeal  of  several  abolitionists:  many  others  have 
been  hastily  '  shipped  North,'  or  escorted  in  a  coat 
of  tar  and  feathers  bevond  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line. 

"  Christmas  day  is  very  generally  observed  here : 
the  shops  being  all  closed,  and  business  suspended. 
The  climate  is  delightful  in  fine  weather,  but  damp 
and  chilly  in  the  aljsence  of  the  sun.  The  thermome- 
ter ranges  about  20°,  but  the  sun  is  so  warm  when  it 
does  shine  that  we  are  glad  to  seek  the  shady  side  of 
the  street 

"  This  is  the  season  for  the  servants'  holidays,  all 
the  mills  and  factories  being  closed  for  al)out  ten 
days,  during  which  time  the  whole  tribe  of  negroes 
are  jwrmitted  to  roam  at  \rilL  If  any  have  fallen 
short  in  Christmas  gifts,  it  is  not  the  servants,  and  we 
are  bound  to  confess,  when  we  see  them  thronging 
the  streets  and  stores,  well  cloaked,  cravated,  and 
crinolined,  that  there  is  not  much  of  slavery  in  their 
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appearance,  here  at  any  rate.  Now  may  be  seen  the 
Mjss  Dinahs,  Miss  Annelinjis  and  Cleoiwtras  bedecked 
in  taika  and  laces,  the  white  tipped  feather  sweeping 
the  sable  cheek,  while  troops  of  wooUy-headcd  young 
CarliM,  Tome,  and  Antonios  are  setting  off  fire 
OBckers  and  squibs  at  the  street  corners,  and  devour- 
ing huge  lumps  of  confectionery.  This  is  their  time 
for  fun  and  gaiety,  and  if  you  ask  the  confectioners 
and  '  dry  goods  merchants '  who  are  their  best  cus- 
tomers this  week,  they  will  probably  tell  you,  '  tlie 
Benranta.*  Indeed  the  streets  are  so  monopolized 
by  them,  that  ladies  do  not  venture  out  more  than 
they  are  compelled  to  do  at  tliis  season." 

Incendiarisms  were  so  frequent  about  this  time 
tbat  we  lived  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  f?("arcely 
a  night  passed  that  we  were  not  awakened  by  the 
fire  bells.  Sometimes  fires  were  raging  at  two  or 
three  part«  of  the  city  at  once,  and  the  "Home 
Guards  "  divided  themselves  into  regular  patrols  for 
BJj^t  watches. 

Other  events  with  which  the  year  concluded  were  i 
the  following : — 

A  general  fast  was  appointed  by  President  Bu- 
chanan for  the  4th  Jan.  1861,  but  notwithstanding  an 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  better  feelings  of  liis  fellow- 
ooontrj-men,  it  was  repudiated  by  several  of  the  black 
repablican  communities  in  the  North,  some  of  whom 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  We  feel  in  no  fasting  mood, 
and  are  not  going  to  pray  for  the  evil  deeds  of  that 
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old  sinner  at  Washington!"     Alao  among  scyeral 

other  churches. 


"  The  South  Congreasional  Church  at  Georgetown,  ttus.,  of 
which  (.he  Itev.  Charles  Btrecber  (brother  of  H.  W.  Beecber)  il 
paator,  held  a  church  mectitig  on  Sunday  evening  last,  and  after 
much  discussion,  resolved  not  to  comply  with  the  President's 
request  for  a  Fast  on  the  4th  of  January.  The  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  by  the  close  vote  of  15  to  11, '  pitch  into'  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  Message ;  declare  tliat  his  Proclamation  is  an  act 
of  hypocrisy ;  that  the  Constitution  ou^ht  to  he  stripped  of  its 
slavery  rendition  and  representation  construction,  and  that  the 
]ireaent  distress  is  an  especial  judgment  upon  the  sin  of  slavety. 
Mr.  Beecher  had  preaolied  a  red-hot  outi-fllaveiy  sermoD  in  the 
morning." 

The  Arkansas  Legislature  ordered  an  election  of 
delegates  for  a  convention  to  assemble  the  latter  part 
of  January.  The  population  of  Arkansas  by  the  last 
ceasus  amounted  to  500,000,  which  great  increase 
entitled  them  to  Bend  four  membera  of  Congress 
instead  of  two. 

The  tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle "  was  hissed,  and 
forbidden  at  the  Mobile  Theatre. 

A  proof  of  the  impetus  given  to  the  cotton  trade, 
was  that  "  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty 
bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  over  a  million  of  dollars, 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  during  thirty-sii  hoars, 
ending  at  6  P.M.,  on  the  3rd  inst." 

The  Northern  and  Soutliern  newspaj)er8  had 
already  begun  the  civil  war  of  abuse  and  misre- 
presentation. 

Ex-Govemor  Floyd  resigned  the  ofiBce  of  Secre- 
tary of  War,  on  account  of  the  broken  faith  of  the 
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United  States  GoTernment  towards  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter  hj  Major 
Anderson,  who  vacated  Fort  Moultrie  after  spiking 
tbe  gnns,  at  the  yery  time  that  the  Peace  Commia- 
sioners  were  on  their  way  to  Washington. 

AD  army  and  navy  officers  were  secretly  ordered 
to  their  respective  departments  at  Washington. 

Soon  after  which  the  officers  of  the  navy  tlireatened 
to  resign  their  commissions  rather  than  imbrue  their 
bands  in  the  blood  of  their  southern  brethren. 

Senator  Seward,  in  a  piiblic  speech,  said — "  If  we 
keep  entirely  cool,  entirely  calm,  and  entirely  kind, 
a  debate  will  ensne  which  will  be  kindly  in  itself, 
and  prove  very  soon  either  that  wo  are  very  wrong 
and  we  shall  concede  to  our  offended  brethren,  or 
dse  that  we  are  rights  and  they  will  acquiesce  and 
eoBe  back  into  fraternal  relations  with  us."  lie 
predicted  one  of  these  results  in  sixty  days. 

Senator  Hunter,  of  Essex  County,  Virginia,  pub- 
lished a  long  and  weighty  letter,  arguing  the  right  of 
seoenion.  He  deplored  the  "almost  entire  insensi- 
I'bQity  which  prevailed  in  the  North,"  and  the  impos- 
■Inlity  of  coercion  ;  for  "  it  woxdd  fail  if  attempted, 
and  never  would  be  attempted  unless  madness  ruled 
the  hawr,  and  passion  waged  when  reason  ought  to 
^vem."  But  he  "  would  not  desire  to  break  up  the 
Dnion  widiout  at  least  an  honourable  effort  to  pre- 
it  npon  terms  consistent  with  the  rights  and 
of  the  South."  One  State  was  not  to  be  held 
oniiible  for  the  actions  of  others. 
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Ex-President  Pierce,  in  a  public  letter,  admitted 
that  "  madness  niled  the  hour  "  iu  pushing  forward  a 
line  of  aggression  u{K)n  the  South ;  but  he  would  not 
desjiair  of  returning  reason,  and  of  a  reawakened 
sense  of  constitutional  right  and  dut)'. 

Other  prominent  jmlitioians  of  Virginia  wrote  or 
spoke  in  adm  forbuarauee,  projwsing  that  on  the 
assenibHug  of  the  legislature  a  convention  should  be 
called,  and  praying  for  deliberation  and  concerted 
action. 

Other  signs  of  the  times  were,  that  the  winter 
resorts  on  the  southern  coasts,  particularly  Key  West 
and  Feruandiuo  in  Florida,  were  almost  vacated,  and 
that  '•  tljo  fact  is  attributable  to  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  tlie  country,  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  and 
to  the  scrutiny  which  is  exercised  over  the  conduct 
and  movements  of  all  persons  from  the  Northern 
States." 

The  incendiarisms  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  South  were  attributed  to  revengeful  feelings  on 
the  part  of  some  Union  men  and  Northerners ;  and  a 
few  cases  were  traced  to  slaves,  who  were  instigated 

L thereto  by  the  extra  restrictions  enforced  upon  them 
daring  their  holidays. 
Thus  did  provocations  and  their  consequences  go 
iiand  iu  hand,  thus  did  troubles  and  terrors  increase, 
and  thus  did  wc  bid  farewell  to  18(30. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Tbe  "  Memb«;re  "  from  Western  Virginia, — Rcttsona  for  Disunion. 
— Negro  Pete,  the  "  Perfect  Gentleman." — Invulid  Slave*. — 
Xhkttj  Gralna  of  Quiniue  top  Lcav}-. — A  new  Uome  in  pros- 
ptct. — The  African  Church. — The  CouTentiou  dings  to  the 
Uniau.— ITie  deluded  North. 

The  first  public  event  of  the  new  year  was  the  ge- 
neral fast,  which  waa  observed  with  profouud  serious- 
BOB  throughout  the  South.  In  Klchmond,  of  course, 
every  sermon  touched  on  the  subject  at  heart,  and 
the  effect  was  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  people 

'  ranarkable  for  great  national,  or  rather  stuto  ])ride, 
tempered  with  a  simple  piety,  and  siugiUar  suavity 
and  forbearance. 

Tlie  assembling  of  the  legislature  was  an  event  of 
private  as  well  as  public  importance  in  Richmond,  for 

I  tome  eight  or  ten  of  the  members  were  expected  "  to 
board  with  us."  as  the  Misses  Smith  informed  us. 
These  young  ladies  seemed  to  take  particular  plea- 
dire  in  discovering  all  the  imperfections  of  their 
hoarders,  and  also  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  were  performing  on  immense  self-bacrifice 
aad  favour  tu  accommodate  boarders  at  oLL     "Tho 
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members  from  W'estcru  Virginia,"  tliey  said,  "were 
a  mighty  rough  set,  and  last  winter  we  htid  two  or 
three  with  us  who  could  not  even  sign  their  own 
names  ;  but  then  ma'  thought  she'd  let  them  come 
because  Colonel  Warren  recommended  them  here." 
By-aud-by  wo  discovered  tliat  this  said  Colonel 
Warren  had  brought  Itis  western  fellow-members  out 
of  pure  compassion  to  the  widow's  family,  who  were 
thiis  underrating  their  merits.  With  all  the  esti- 
mable qualities  Virginians  possess,  there  are  some 
among  them  who  caj-ry  this  fofjlish  pride  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  feels  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  ridi- 
culing them.  To  be  sure  the  Western  Virginia 
members  were  not  of  the  most  polished  order,  but 
they  were  entitled  to  respect  for  their  honest  and 
patriotic  principles,  combined  with  shrewd  common 
sense.  The  majority  of  them  were  strong  Union 
men  when  they  first  arrived. 

We  were  now  entertained  with  political  discussions 
often  enough  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  remark  the  gra- 
dual change  which  took  place  in  the  sentiments  of 
several  of  the  members  from  week  to  week,  as  fresli 
acta  of  hostility  and  uncompromising  measures  wei© 
threatened  in  the  North. 

These  Western  Virginians  were  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  humanity.  Wlien  one  recalls  their 
appearance  as  they  walked  into  the  dining-room  of 
the  Wameford  House  one  after  another,  overshadow- 
ing the  whole  of  the  long  table,  the  thought  involmi- 
tarily  occurs  to  one's  mind,  "  Aud  theiv  were  giunta 
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on  the  earth  in  those  days."  Large,  stout,  handsome 
yeomen,  with  their  fresh,  good-tempered,  moimtain 
iaces,  and  deferential  jxiliteness  to  our  sex ;  not  one 
of  them  less  than  six  feet  in  height.  They  were  not 
all  slaveholders,  but  "worked  their  fanns"  them- 
I  flares,  living  a  pure,  primitive,  patrinrclml  life 
fiunoogst  the  mountains,  and  only  mixing  witli  tlie 
world  beyond,  in  their  annual  visits  to  the  important 
dty  of  Richmond, 

The  advcicates  of  secession  were  the  better  edii- 

ited  and  more  polished  among  them ;  others  ap- 

to  be  easy,  quiet,  jog-trotting  aort  of  men, 

(vbo  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  Union,  and  who 

the  Union  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  principle ; 

tvititout  having  troubled  themselves  to  ascertain  how 

linacli  of  principle  prevailed  therein;  and  who  came 

determined  to  uphold  the  Union  for  no  particular 

on.     What  is  said  of  them,  may  apply  also  ti>  the 

ibere  of  the  Convention  from  the  same  section, 

and  of  the  same  class ;  who  afterwards  came  to  the 

Warncford  House,  fostering  the  same  ideas. 

Perhafts  they  had  never  in  their  lives  before  ap- 
plied themselves  to  such  grave  considerations  as 
Itbose  which  were  now  forced  upon  them;  and,  pos- 
My,  it  might  he  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
[nore  intelligent  minds  who  had  made  it  a  study  to 
'ttfl  the  weighty  matters  of  imports,  cxjMjrts,  tarifl's, 
taxes,  and  Northern  accusations,  that  the  gradual 
tdutnge  was  wrought  in  their  ideas,  which  induced 
^theni  at  last  to  renounce  with  such  a  mighty  effort, 
TOL.  L  M 
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the  possibility  of  remaining  in  that  long-cherished 
Union. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  considerations 
that  appeared  to  weigh  with  them  and  render  them 
converts  to  secession  ;  but  wliich  I  could  only  gather 
from  time  to  time  on  hearing  their  discussions : — 

They  resented  the  fact  of  the  South  Wing  tuijiistly 
accused  of  wishing  to  extend  slavery ;  and  of  having 
been  the  promoters  of  the  slave  trade. 

Also  that  the  North  shonld  denounce,  as  an  act  of 
revolutionary  \iolence  and  rebellion,  the  efforts  of 
the  South  to  come  to  a  reasonable  settlement,  and 
the  assumption  of  their  own  just  privileges  and  equal 
rights. 

They  resented  the  fact  of  being  called  rebels,  when 
the  South  was  only  wisliing  to  keep  to  the  letter  of 
the  Coiifititution,  which  they  declared  the  North  was 
now  violiiting;  and  tliiit  the  Soutli  bad  fmm  the  very 
foundutiuii  of  the  Central  Government  asserted  and 
maintained  State  sovereignty. 

The  North  had,  they  said,  attempted  to  keep  them 
always  in  a  mmority,  and  had  contemptuously  rejected 
the  efforts  of  the  Sontli  to  treat  on  eipiul  terma 

Injustice  was  constantly  rendered  them  in  false 
accusations  regarding  their  treatment  of  slaves. 

Some  of  their  grievances  may  be  further  summed 
up  in  the  fiillnwing  extracts  from  statements  made  at 
that  time  regarding  Southern  produce  and  Northern 
profits,  by  the  vast  amount  of  wealth  drawu  directly 
from  the  products  of  the  South  : — 
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"  The  effect  of  the  nnjnst  legislation  in  favour  of  the  North  haa 
beeo  to  Etimulate  bor  shipping,  manufocturiDg,  and  mercantile 
enterpiiaes  to  intenae  activity,  and  as  the  South  hoa  insensibly 
yieUtd  to  the  temptations  thus  presented  to  her  to  havo  tho 
Minting  of  her  products,  their  transport  to  market,  the  coUec- 
tioD  of  the  proceeds,  the  return  of  goods  needed  from  foreign 
^  ooontries,  and  their  sale  at  advanced  prices,  all  done  for  her 
of  by  her;  the  amount  she  has  thus  annually  lost  in 
of  her  nnion  with  the  Northern  States  has  been 


••  The  South  has  enriched  the  North  annually  totlio  amount  of 
nty  millions  of  dollars  hy  her  exports.  Furthermore,  the 
I  needed  by  the  South  have  come  back  in  like  manner,  in 
"^ottbeni  bottoms,  and  as  the  freights  have  necessarily  increased 
the  cost  to  its  full  amount,  another  sum  of  twenty  millions  * 
haa  been  paid  by  the  South  to  Northerners.  Yet  farther, 
I  goods  imported  have  not  been  brought  directly  to  Southern 
Northern  importers  have  deccivi'd  tliem  and  sold  them  to 
»lio  Lave  aold  them  to  the  South,  thus  adding  the  per- 
aUge  of  two  profits  to  the  cost  finally  accumulatod  on  the  head 
the  mnch-enduring  Southerner.  One  profit,  that  of  the  im- 
alone,  has  been  estimated  to  yield  thirty  millions  of 
ollan  per  annum.  Another  item  of  loss  to  the  South  arises 
the  faot  that  she  sends  annually  to  the  North  about  two 
millions  of  her  products,  and  receives  back  the  same 
at  of  Northern  manufactures,  the  cost  of  which  to  the  South 
I  iaenMed  by  the  operation  of  tariff  Liws  to  an  amount  estimated 
•t  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  We  must  yet  farther  add  to  the  loss 
vf  tiitf  South  the  cost  of  brokerage  and  conimisjiions  paid  to 
them  men  for  receiving,  and  shipping  her  protlucts,  and 
Dg  husinesa  for  her  which,  but  for  the  Union,  she  would 
hare  dane  for  herself ;  and  the  immense  sums  paid  in  exchange 
hy  Scuthem  planters  and  merchants,  by  reason  of  the  over- 
monoy  jwwcr  accuumlttled  under  the  influence  of 
;  legbUtion  in  the  large  Northern  citii's,  which  haa  caused 
I  mooey  payments  to  Bow  to  them  as  to  great  engulfing  centres, 
1  TirffM*!!  them  to  exact  any  terms  they  asked  from  those  who, 
I  poHCBsed  of  abundance  of  wealth  in  produce,  had  very 
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little  money.    In  brokerajie,  oommissionR,  and  exchange. 
South  paid  the  North  annually  not  less  than  fifty  millions 
dollars." 


One  day  Mrs.  Smith's  favourite  seirant  Pete,  tb^ 
husband  of  Cliarlotte,  whom  the  young  ladies  had 
pronounced  such  a  "perfect  gentleman,"  was  per- 
forming a  Uttle  job  of  carpentering  in  my  room.  His 
manners  and  appearance,  though  quite  negro-ish, 
were  undoubtedly  those  of  a  superior  rank :  a  thing 
one  often  perceived  in  house  servants,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  in  their  strong  power  of  imit^ition,  and 
from  being  in  contm^t  with  well-bred  people  all  their 
lives.  This  man,  "  Uncle  Pete,"  never  presumed  on 
these  things,  even  if  he  were  aware  of  his  superior  ad- 
dress. It  was  a  gracefulness  and  polish  of  demeanour, 
blended  with  obsequiousness  and  humility,  that  was 
almost  painful  to  contemplate ;  and  his  mind  partook 
of  the  same  refinement.  I  was  asking  him  about  his 
children,  the  three  jirotfy  little  midiittoes  who  were 
often  in  tlic  house,  and  always  clean  and  well  dressed. 
This  touched  a  tender  chord  in  the  father's  heart, 
and  I  repeat  his  words,  not  to  expatiate  upon  the 
"cruel  sei>arationa "  so  commonly  censured,  but  to 
declare  to  my  readers  that  this  was  the  onli/  case  I 
met  with  during  my  whole  residence  in  the  South 
where  I  hi^inxl  a  negro  speak  so  feelingly  ou  the 
subject.  Their  woiuids  are  generally  but  transient 
smarts,  and  quickly  healed- 

"  Oh  I   Mistress   Jones,  we   can   none  of  us  tell 
when  our  turn  will  come.    I  was  sold  away  from  my 
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when  I  was  8o  young  that  I  shouldn't  know 
u<jw  if  I  waa  to  meet  liim.  That's  a  mighty 
Lard  thing  to  think  of.  And  my  brother,  he 
vmt  to  another  {Mirt,  an'  I  hain't  never  seen  him 
;  and  we  don't  know  whoso  turn  may  come 
dbkL" 

I  asked  him  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  he  had, 
and  spoke  of  Charlotte ;  and  then  turned  and  a^ked 
Fimoces  how  old  she  was. 
Pete  said,  "  S^te  don't  know  how  old  she  is." 
"Why  so?" 

"'Cause  she's  never  been  taught.  How  can  she 
\saow,  when  she's  never  learnt  aiij-tiiing,  never  had 
BO  eddicatiou,  and  uo  oue  to  toll  Silt  auytliiug  ?  Her 
mother  knows,  the',  may  be,  Miss  Jones,  and  she's 
got  a  sister  older  than  she  is,  and  site's  only  sixteen, 
go  this'n  can't  be  aa  old  as  that" 

1  did  not  permit  mystlf  to  encourage  Pete  in  this 
dttpoudiug  mood,  but  the  fountain  of  his  thoughts 
WW  loosened,  and  he  continued,  "  K  I'd  had  ni!/  will 
Fd  s  gone  to  Liberia  ten  years  ago.  We  can  nuue  of 
tell  when  our  turn  will  come,  and  may  be  I'll  lose 
y  children  as  my  father  lost  me." 

days  afterwards  Frances  was  watcliing  me 

some  winter  wild  flowers  and  berries  that  I 

had  gathered  in  my  favourite  walk  to  Hollywood 

metery,  when  she  said,  '•  What's  the  use  of  'em, 

Joues  7' 
**  \Miy  they  are  beautiful,  and  the  Almighty  baa 
Mattered  them  over  the  world  to  give  us  pleusuro." 
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^1  "  Tliat  shoiTs  more  love  than  anything  else," 

^H  Frances'  simple  eloquence. 

^B  In  sjiite  of  the  "hard  times"  that  every  one  was 

^H  lamenting,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gaiety  among 

^H  the  young  people  of  liiehmond  that  winter,  and  ae- 

^H  cessirjn  budges  were  an  important  item  of  the  per- 

^"  Ronal  decorations;    but  the  parties  were   after  the 

liolidays.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  discomfort  of  that 
f  .'hristmas  week  in  a  Southern  boarding-house ;  not  to 
myself  alone,  but  to  every  one,  only  "  every  one " 
else  set  me  an  example  of  patience  and  good-temper, 
which  I  confess  it  was  rather  Imrtl  to  follow.  Mrs. 
Tyler's  serN'ant  had  left  her  without  the  slightest 
notice,  and  the  dear  old  lady  was  comjM'lled  to  turn 
housemaid  for  a  whole  week.  Mrs.  Costloton  com- 
bined the  nursemaid's  business  with  that  of  ehamber- 
maid  for  the  same  period.  So  did  another  lady 
boarder,  the  mother  of  three  children,  whose  nur^e 
was  holiday  keejnng;  and  us  for  poor  Frances,  her 
time  was  so  divided  between  all  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold tliat  I  esteemed  myself  fortunate  to  get  sight  of 
her  for  ten  minutes  durmg  the  whole  day.  Frances 
said  she  did  not  want  to  run  alwut  the  streets,  and 
go  to  parties,  but  she  was  going  to  have  a  holiday 
after  some  of  tlie  other  servants  came  back. 

The  slaves  are  all  so  intent  on  holidays  and  plea- 
sure, that  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  few  dollars  is 
not  often  sufficient  inducement  to  make  them  sacri- 
fice their  leisure  by  undertaking  a  job  of  work,  even 
for  a  few  hours;    otherwise  many  ladies  would  be 
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gUd  to  pay  them  liberally  for  any  assistance  ren- 
dend  daring  the  Chnstmas  weeL 

Mrs.  Castleton   "  possessed"  a  negress  who  was 
ilwKjs  ailing.    She  professed  not  to  be  strong  enough 
to  lift  the  baby ;  she  could  neither  walk,  nor  work, 
nor  do  aiijlliing  serviceable  for  her  mistress,  who  ne- 
TBTtheless  kept,  fed,  and  clothed  her ;   and  in  addi- 
tion, paid  so  hea>'y  a  doctor's  bill,  that  at  last  she 
Mid,  "Maggie,  I'll  give  you  to  yourself  if  you  vstU 
only  pay  your  own  doctor's  bill,"  meaning  that  she 
mig^t  have  all  she  could  earn,  if  she  would  try  to 
support  herself.    Bnt  tlie  negress  deeliued  the  privi- 
lege, and  Mrs.  Castleton  was  still  encumbfired  with 
kor  unprofitabl*  slave,  who  led  too  easy  a  lil'e  to  try 
to  exert  herself.     Mr&  Smith  paid  an  annual  sum 
rf  money  to  a  woman  in  the  country  for  keeping  and 
taking  charge  of  a  negro  servant  who  was  said  to  bo 
partially  deranged,  and  who  she  thought  woukl  be 
happier  in  the  country  than  in  tlie  city  infirmary ;  a 
place  with  regular  nurses  and  medical   attendants 
devoted  to  slaves  alone.     But  those  who  knew  the 
"  Aunty"  best,  as  well  as  her  own  doctor,  pronounced 
her  malady  to  be  a  violent  temper  more  than  any- 
thing else.     Besides,  insanity  is  scarcely  ever  kngwa 
among  negroes,  whose  constitution  and  temperament 
not  such  aii  to  render  them  susceptible  of  mental 
dit.      Neither  are  they  prone  to  commit 
icide,  not  being  disposed  to  melancholy.     But  Mrs. 
Bmith,  with  all  lier  foolish  pride  and  ignorance,  was 
too  humaoe  to  neglect  her  slave,  and  ill  as  she  could 
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afibrd  it,  supported  her  tlius,  ratlier  than  sell  her  to 
strangers. 

As  these  circumstances  came  to  my  knowledge  in 
the  course  of  my  wuiter's  sojourn,  and  were  learned 
accident^illy,  and  with  no  object  on  the  port  of  the 
slavehulders  themselves,  who,  indeed,  would  not  have 
taken  tlie  trouble  to  inform  me  of  them,  they  are 
here  related  in  the  hope  that  what  interested  one 
Englishwoman  will  interest  others,  who  feel  equally 
for  the  condition  of  slaves.  Many  a  time  surprise  led 
ine  to  exclaim,  "  5Iy  countrymen  are  not  aware  of 
these  things ;  they  would  scarcely  believe  them  to 
bo  true." 

One  effect  of  the  hohday  endurances  was  to  entail 
on  myself  one  of  the  worst  colds  that  ever  afflicted  an 
unfortunate  mortal.  Doors  are  never  shut  in  Virgi- 
nia, and  if  they  are,  they  might  as  well  be  open,  for 
they  are  never  made  to  close  within  an  inch  or  two. 
Houses  are  built  for  summer  weather  only,  and  when 
the  winters  are  cold,  one  pays  a  heavy  penalty.  I 
have  never  suffered  from  cold  in  my  life  so  much  as 
I  did  that  winter  in  Virginia;  and  the  result  of  my 
shivering  on  Christmasnlay  was  an  aguish  neuralgia,  or 
sort  of  brow  ague,  called  also  "  sun  pain"  in  Virginia. 
It  attacked  one  regularly  at  day-break,  increased  in 
intensity  till  noon,  and  then  gradually  subsided.  For 
several  weeks  the  daily  suffering  was  intense.  To  the 
very  tips  of  my  fingers  I  was  powerless  for  a  few 
hours,  and  could  only  sit  motionless  and  listen  as 
it  were  to  the  din  of  pain ;  unable  to  lift  even  an 
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cjelkL     Oh!  how  thankful  I  felt  that  the  attacks 

were  out  at  night,  aud  that  half  the  day  was  left  me 

to  live  in  comparative  comfort,  though  weak  from 

{Nio.    Various  remedies  were  prescribed  by  my  kind 

ftieadf,  bnt  in  rain,  and  at  last  a  doctor  insisted 

01  qoiiiine — enough  to  "  kill  the  disease."     Thirty 

pains  were  to  be  swallowed  in  a  iiight,  before  the 

Deit  attack.     Thirty  grains  in  six  hours.      Reader, 

Lave  you  ever  experienced  the  effects  of  thirty  grains 

iifijainine  ?     Imagine  your  head  to  be  converted  into 

tn  eigh teen-inch  columbiad,  and  yet  a  dozen  drums 

all  drummed  upon  at  once. 

You  move  your  head  from  side  to  side  to  be 
sore  that  it  is  your  own.  You  feel  it  with  your  hands 
to  ascertain  its  size,  and  look  into  the  mirror, 
aearcely  believing  your  own  eyes  to  find  it  is  not 
two  feet  wide.  You  endeavour  to  remove  imaginary 
cotton  from  your  ears,  and  push  away  those  two  large 
ihaUi  some  one  persists  in  holding  there.  Moreover 
ita  weight  is  so  great  that  it  topples  like  a  cherry  on 
A  stalk,  and  it  seems  al>sotutely  necessary  to  erect  a 
ccaffolding  on  your  shoulders  for  its  support.  Its 
pcoderona  magnitude  causes  you  to  reel  and  stagger 
when  you  attempt  to  move,  and  withal  there  reigns 
within  the  din  of  a  distant  oratorio  combined  with  tho 
noise  of  multitudes — the  voice  of  the  tempest  with 
"  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring."  You  are  surprised 
that  no  one  stares  at  its  deformity,  or  is  disturbed  by 
the  npioar  that  besets  yourself.  Your  bauds  aru 
to  write,  and  you  cannot  walk  without 
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holding  on  to  something,  for  fear  your  top-heavy 
l>er8on  should  he  overhalanced,  when  it  would  seem 
utterly  iinpossihle  to  regain  your  equilibrium.  Bit- 
terness exists  on  your  tongue,  bitterness  ia  ex- 
pressed in  your  countenance,  bitterness  prevails  in 
your  brains.  You  feel  bitter,  and  look  bitter,  and 
finally  yield  yourself  up  to  entire  and  exceeding 
bitterness. 

But  the  thirty  grains  "  killed  the  pain,"  and  I  was 
thankful. 

The  school  "  terms"  usually  begin  in  September 
and  February ;  and  I  became  anxious  to  be  settled 
in  the  country  by  the  first  budtUng  of  spring.  My 
winter  in  Richmond  had  been  protluctive  of  expe- 
rience, if  not  of  profit ;  and  several  of  my  friends 
were  now  making  inquiries  in  order  that  I  should  en- 
gage myself  in  another  pleasant  family,  as  in  Essex 
County.  "  War,  or  no  war,  our  diildri'n  must  be 
educat-ed,"  people  said  ;  and  as  yet  compromise  and 
"concession"  continued  to  be  devoutly  hoped  and 
wished  for.  "  Anything  but  bloodshed,  i)Ut  they 
must  give  us  our  rights."  "  We  will  stand  up  for  our 
rights,"  was  the  cry  of  man,  woman,  and  ohiliL  Boys 
and  girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years,  listened  like 
grave  little  senators  to  the  conversation  of  their 
seniors,  and  joined  in  the  cry,  "  We  will  have  our 
rights." 

Among  several  very  promising  engagements  both 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  I  decided  on  one 
that  seemed  to  present  the  greatest  inducements  of 
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locality,  society,  and  comfort ;  though  not  the  most 
lucrative.  Some  friends  who  knew  the  family  by  re- 
patation,  epoke  of  them  as  being  "  highly  educated." 
•*  One  of  the  first  families."  "  Very  wealthy  people." 
"  Snch  an  intelligent  man  is  Mr.  Quence,  and  he  will 
appreciate  you  so  well,  and  only  two  jmpils."  As 
itWifl  quite  near  to  the  railway,  "  You  can  easily  run 
down  to  see  us  all,"  said  the  kind  Castletons.  And  as 
I  had  begun  to  feel  very  much  at  home  in  liichmond, 
this  was  no  small  inducement.  Those  whu  told  me 
all  these  things  with  mm-li  kind  consideration  for  my 
comfort,  ought,  I  thought,  to  know  best,  and  therefore 
with  such  prospects  of  being  pleasantly  situated,  to 
the  Quenoes  I  agreed  to  go. 

There  was  one  place  in  Richmond  I  had  not  yet 
seen,  although  more  than  once  an  attempt  had  been 
made.  "You  must  of  course  go  to  the  African 
church.  Miss  Jones,  before  you  leave  Kichmond ; 
there  you  will  hear  the  negro  choir,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  in  town." 

"  And  who  oflBciatcs  at  that  church  ?" 

"  The  coloured  people  supjiort  a  pastor  of  their  own, 
a  while  man  of  course,  but  an  educated  gentleman 
brought  up  to  the  ministry." 

"  But  how  can  the  slaves  afford  to  pay  a  clergy- 
man?" 

"A  large  portion  of  the  congregation  are  free 
negroes,  some  of  whom  are  very  wealthy,  but  our  ser- 
vanta  have  many  opportimities  of  making  money  in 
their  spare  hours,  and  we  are  always  glad  toeuourago 
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them  iQ  habits  of  industry  and  tliriftiness. 
ceive  how  well  they  dre^  madam," 

Indeed  I  had  observed  that ;  for  only  a  few  days 
before,  I  had  been  walking  behind  two  ladies  whose 
graceful  demeanour  tind  tasteful  dress  had  attracted 
my  observation.  They  were  walking  very  slowly,  but 
I  rather  fast,  and  as  I  pisawl  them,  they  turned  their 
faces  towards  me.  Lo  1  they  were  negresses,  and 
bhu'k  ones  too ! 

Another  time  I  had  been  walking  quite  early  in 
the  morning  towards  the  suburbs,  where  there  were 
but  few  jieilestrians.  I  was  looking  for  a  street,  and 
not  being  quite  sure  of  the  way,  intended  to  ask  the 
first  passer  by.  A  gentleman  was  approaching ;  an 
extremely  handsome  man,  simply  and  elegantly 
dressecL  No  one  else  was  in  sight,  and  being 
weary  of  retracing  my  steps  in  search  of  the  street, 
I  resolved  to  accost  him,  which  I  did,  though  reluct- 
antly. Tiie  obsequious  bow,  and  tone  of  voice  which 
respectfully  pointed  out  the  street,  informed  me  that 
a  negro  was  addressing  me. 

In  fa<.'t  some  of  the  white  people  are  so  exceedingly 
dark,  'and  some  of  the  "  black "  people  so  exceed- 
ingly fair,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguisli 
them ;  and  I  have  even  heard  the  Southerners  de- 
clare the  same  thing,  although  this  obtusoness  of 
perception  in  any  one  else,  is  likely  to  give  great 
offence,  as  we  are  expected  to  detect  a  drop  of 
black  blood  as  if  by  analysis. 

The  [iriucipal  service  of  the  "  African "  or  negro 
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chinvh  takes  plaoo  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
preietor  number  of  servants  nro  able  to  attend. 
Connected  with  it  iire  an  almshouse  for  tlie  care 
of  the  infirm  and  aged,  and  a  sabbath  school ;  both 
snpporteil  entirely  by  the  negroes. 

We  went  Tery  early  this  time,  in  order  to  procure 
seats;  but  even  then  found  some  difficulty  in 
doing  so. 

The  service  is  conducted  more  according  to  tho 
Methodist  persuasion,  with  jwrhaps  some  Baptist  dfK"- 
tzinps  regarding  immersion.  Alternate  prayers  and 
hymiu  occupied  some  time.  In  the  former  the 
minister  called  fln  first  one  '"  brother,"  and  then 
another  for  extempore  prayer,  after  which  he  gave 
out  a  h)Tun,  which  was  sung  by  a  lftq,'e  number  of 
negroefi  belonging  to  an  organizetl  choir,  in  the  gal- 
lery;  the  black  "  gentlemen  and  ladies"  reading  the 
tanee  at  sight  from  music  books,  whioli  the  latter  held 
in  their  hands  in  true  prima  donna  style.  Tliere  was 
no  instrument,  but  the  vocal  melody,  in  parts,  was 
ftXlremely  pleasing.  During  tlie  prayers,  the  con- 
gregation generally  knelt  in  quiet  (levotional  atti- 
tndes.  Some  of  the  women  certainly  mcked  and 
twisted  themselves  about  as  if  in  mortal  anguish, 
ottering  low  moons,  whines,  and  sudden  cries,  which 
produced  a  painful  interruption :  though  it  passed 
nnnoticed.  They  are  as  demonstrative  in  religion  as 
in  ererything  else ;  and  any  such  expressions  in  the 
pnyen  or  sermon  as  "groanings  whicli  cannot  be 
ottered,"  would  only  urge   them  to  renewed  exer- 
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tkns.  Tliose  negroes  who  prayed  aload  gave  eri- 
denoe  of  a  good  knowledge  of  iScripture,  by  quotations, 
frequent,  if  not  always  to  the  point  Some  of  their 
expressions  were  too  remarkable  to  be  easily  for- 
gotten :  and  I  hope  to  esi^ape  the  implication  of 
irreverence  by  repeating  them.  Part  of  one  man's 
prayer  was  : 

•'  Oh  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  de  beautiful  an'  de 
'ligious  lessons  we  liab  dis  momin',  an'  'specially  dis 
ebenin,'  recebed  from  de  mouf  ob  our  reberend  pas- 
ter. Make  us  to  'member  de  'structions  which  we  hab 
dis  day  heard.  An'  all  dese  colored  pussons  dat  are 
here  present,  we  pray,  O  Ijord,  dat  you  will  make  'em 
know  de  errow  of  deir  ways.  ^\ji'  all  dese  heah  young 
ladies  dat  are  now  'semblod  togevver  to  pray  to  thee, 
an'  to  sing  thy  great  praise  from  all  de  parts  of  dis 
big  Riehmun'  city,  turn  dcir  hearts  to  thee.  An'  deso 
heah  young  men,  who  is  gwine  straight  down  to  de 
fire  dat  burns  widdout  blowin',  dat'Il  cotch  'em  an' 
scotch  'em:*  Oh — "  (with  a  prolonged  groan  and  shake 
of  the  head)  "  Lord,  we  pray  thef ,  stop  us  in  oiu-  wild 
an'  mad  career  I"  The  speaker  was  standing  to  pray, 
and  his  attitudes  were  quiet  and  devotional — with  the 
eyes  closed  tliroughout.  Then  he  folded  his  arms, 
and  bending  his  head,  added,  "  An'  doufjh  we'r  tied 
an'  buun  wid  de  chain  ob  our  trubbles  in  dis  worlo 
below,  make  us  to  'member  dat  our  Saviour  was  sore 
'dieted  and  heabby  griebed,  an'  dat  we  shoU  reap  de 
joy  in  season  in  Ileaven  for  ebbemio' !" 
•Catch  tbcm  and  scorch  them. 
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Several  prayers  of  this  kind  were  offerefl  by  negro 
men,  the  above  being  only  a  very  short  jioilion  of  one 
of  them.  The  demonstrations  generally  grow  louder 
IB  they  proceeded.  A  suitable  sermon  from  the 
rhite  pastor  followed,  after  which  some  negroes 
cazried  round  the  bags  for  collections,  to  which  all 
oootribated ;  and  before  the  bags  (which  were  attached 
to  long  poles,  the  more  easily  to  be  handed  among  the 
MSte)  were  returned  to  the  minister,  the  collectors 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  making  a  most  ostentatious 
boaiiieaB  of  selecting  from  the  divisions  of  their  own 
porte-monnaies,  a  suitable  coin,  which  was  at  last 
dropped  audibly  from  a  very  unnecessary  height  into 
the  general  receptacle. 

It  »  almost  needless  to  state  that  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent cloth  suits,  and  many  expensive  and  handsome 
were  to  be  seen  among  these  "  gay  nymphs 
'  of  Africa,"  as  well  as  the  "  pink  and  yellow  shawls, 
wonderful  bonnetry,  and  very   quaint   booting,"  so 
graphically  described  by  Dr.  W.  H.    Eussell,  from 
,  Maryhind. 

Daring  the  month  of  January,  the  public  voice  of 
Southern  newspapers  grew  louder  for  the  secession  of 
Virginia,  while  the  prudent  and  deliberate  jioliticians, 
to  whose  hands  this  iinjwrtant  movement  was  en- 
* tmstcd,  continued  to  exclaim,  "Let  us  wait."  The 
Union,  bo  dear  to  the  American  heart,  was  not  to  be 
^aerered  without  a  vigorous  struggle ;  and  upon  the 
fsdiODlders  of  the  Convention  were  to  be  shifted  the 
ibilities  of  action. 
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Younfj  Secessia  were  sporting  their  blue 
and  beginning  to  drill,  declaiming  strongly 
"  submission." 

A  lai^e  number  of  young  men  had  been  Sjb- 
charged  from  stores  and  offices  on  account  of  the 
decrease  of  trade,  and  "  hard  times "  grew  harder. 
Among  one  of  the  trivial  consequences  of  which  last- 
named  condition  of  things,  was,  that  the  salary  offered 
me  by  the  Quences  was  about  one  half  of  what  one 
might  have  reasonably  expected  ;  but  money-making 
not  being  the  sole  object  of  my  life,  I  was  found  in 
this  respect  among  the  "  submissionists." 

Though  it  is  but  of  very  little  consequence  what 
one  solitary  woman  chose  to  do,  I  must  hero  bear  the 
testimony  of  my  limited  experience  to  the  truth  of 
the  observation  of  Senator  Hunter,  respecting  the 
"almost  entire  insensibility  which  prevailed  in  the 
North ;"  for  among  a  very  large  circle  of  my 
Northern  acquaintance,  independently  of  relatives, 
were  some  persons  of  extensive  business  and  influ- 
ence, including  members  of  Congress,  members  of 
State  legislatures,  and  lawj-ers  who  were  not  "  unac- 
customed to  public  speaking,"  also  editors.  My  life 
in  America  had  alreatly  awakened  the  most  lively 
interest  in  its  institutions,  and  respect  for  the  country 
as  "(fie  Union."  I  saw  that  since  the  visit  of  the 
Prince,  all  Europe,  and  particularly  England,  had 
comprehended  and  respected  the  United  States  as 
they  htwl  never  done  before.  Never  were  the  pros- 
pects of  America  so  promising,  and  never  did  a  pro* 
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PoiODS    country    seem    more     likely    to    come    to 

^wuiftntaUe  destniction.     I  never  wrote  one  letter 

'o tio»e  Northern  friends  without  trjing  to  convince 

Jiem  of  the  strong  unyielding  determination    that 

■*•  eviilent  in  the  Soutli ;  nay,  I  was  silly  enough 

**  %rite  many  letters  on  purpose,  to  such  influential 

J'Ct^ans  as  I  thought  might,  in  their  o^vn  localities, 

•*tttiol  the  rest ;  but  in  every  reply  were  such  ex- 

P^  ■■ill nil   as  these :    "  You  are  deceived ;"  "  South 

^^(olina  will  be  glad  to  come  back  in  a  very  few 

*OekB;"    "Yon  are  misled  by  a  few;"   "  We  shall 

*>on  bring  them  to  reason  and  submission ;"  "  They 

c^xanot  live  without  us,"  &c.,  &c.,  declaring  that  not 

Ott«  star  would  bo  lo6t  from  the  national  banner,  at 

•**«  Tery  time  when  State  after  State  was  passing  the 

t^*dinance  of  Seceesiou. 

And  Dot  the  least  provoldug  of  all  erroneous 
'^otiiMis  WCTT  the  comments  of  the  English  press,  who 
*^  that  early  stage  of  the  revolution,  before  the  tour 
**€"  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell  through  tlie  Southern  States, 
^►*8  creating  the  straugest  jumble  of  slavery,  geo- 
^>a{&y,  and  "  insurrections "  out  of  the  chaos  of 
-^jnerican  politic-s. 

One  of  tho  last  events  in  Virginia  before  I  left 
^iehmond,  was  an  address  to  the  people  from  the 
State  representatives  at  Washington,  members  of 
Qcngresi,  of  whom  were  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Mason,  the 
{maent  Minister  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to 
£n^aDd«  and  the  Hon.  II.  M.  T.  Himter,  %vith  about 
lea  othfer  aooators.  They  warned  their  native  State 
TOL.  t.  O 
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tliat  it  was  "  vain  to  hope  for  any  measnres  of  con 
ciliation  or  adjiLstment,  which  they  could  accept." 
That  the  Repubh'can  party  designed  "  by  civil  war 
alone  to  coerce  the  Southern  States,  under  pretext  of 
enforcing  the  laws ;  milcss  it  shotdd  become  speedily 
apparent  that  the  seceding  States  were  so  numerous, 
determined,  and  united,  as  to  make  an  attempt 
hopeless."  They  concluded  by  expressing  their 
solemn  conviction  that  "prompt  and  decided  action 
by  the  people  of  Virginia  in  Convention  will  afford 
the  surest  means  imder  the  providence  of  (Jod  of 
averting  an  impending  civil  war,  and  preserving  the 
hope  of  reconstructing  a  Union,  already  dissolved." 

But  when  the  Convention  did  assemble,  there  was 
no  "  prompt  and  decided  action." 

A  perfect  flood  of  patriotic  poetry  deluged  the 
daily  papers.  The  Sluse^  were  never  so  diligently 
courted.  "  Dixie's  Land  "  became  a  national  melody, 
and  one  song  remained  the  rage  only  till  replaced 
by  another  deemed  still  more  appropriate. 
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A  OoUl  A'lien  to  the  Whamcford  House. — Snow-drifts  to  lie 
Overoocne. — The  Gmtleman  from  Florida. — Mr.  QuencG.— 
Xorel  Mode  of  TTavellinj;. — Misgiviugn. — My  New  Ilonic. — 
Ijiwd  for  the  Protection  of  Feeble  or  Aged  Slaves. — Preaident 
Lincoln's  distrust  of  himself. — Non-committal  Policy. 


Ojre  of  the  disagreeables  that  attfiiil  living;  in  a 
•*  great  country "  is,  that  in  order  to  accomplish  as 
vaanj  miles  as  possible  in  a  day's  journey,  the  trains 
are  arranged  to  start,  if  not  in  the  "  wee  small  hours 
o'  tlie  night,"  certainly  before  daylight,  even  in  the 
■mnmer  mornings.  The  jounicy  before  me  was  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Richmond,  on  the  Fre- 
derick^nrg  and  Potomac  railroatl,  and  the  hour  of 
fltarting,  half-past  five,  A.M.  My  first  experience  of 
'^iginiaQ  countrj-life  having  been  so  very  agreeable. 
I  bade  adieu  to  my  friends  the  night  before,  full  of 
expectations  of  renewed  botanical  rambles  and  most 
ooogeoial  society. 

A  hack-carriage  had  been  ordered  to  take  me  to 
the  nuboOfd.     Aunt  Jenny  had  promised  to  call  me 
t  smart  early,"  and  make  a  good  fire,  for  Frances 
Iways  up  late  at  night,  waiting  upon  the  Misses 
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iSmith.     'My   landlady  had   promised   to  order  h 
cottbo  and  toast ;  3tr.  Castleton  bad  promised  to 
me  safely  off;  and  last,  though  not  lenst,  the  weathe* 
had  promised  to  be  fine  and  settled  after  the  recent 
rains. 

Havnnn;  indidgred  in  rather  late  revelries  with  the 
Castletons  the  previous  evening  (those  channing  bttle 
wliist-parties,  wound  ap  by  oyster  suppers  ond  hot 
"  toddies,"  are  among  the  pleasantost  associations  of 
the  Wharneford  House),  I  did  not  awake  until  the 
signal  rapping  at  my  door  and  alanning  tidings  from 
Aunt  Jenny,  "  You'll  have  to  be  mighty  quick.  Miss 
Jones,  for  'tis  jes'  about  time  for  de  cars  to  start 
a'most." 

By  this  time  I  flatter  myself  I  was  a  little  better' 
able  to  follow  the  most  excellent  example  of  the  good 
Virginians,  who  are  never  out  of  temper  under  the 
most,  trying  circumstances.  If  slavery  lias  nothing 
else  to  recommend  it,  it  proves  a  capital  discijiline  of 
the  manners  and  temper  of  the  white  class.  Southern  fl 
ladies  must  either  be  in  a  constant  boiling  over  of 
vexation  and  annoyance,  or  they  must  tranquilly 
yield  to  circumstances — which  latter  alternative  they 
have  either  chosen  or  acquired ;  for  their  forbearance  fl 
and  equanimity  is  a  perfect  study  of  moral  philosophy. 
It  was  useless  for  Aunt  Jenny  to  light  a  fire,  as  I 
shoidd  leave  my  room  long  before  she  would  collect 
the  fueL  Luckily  the  tnmks  had  been  carried  down  fl 
into  the  hall  the  night  before.  Was  the  coffee  ready  ? 
She  "  reckoned  "  so ;  and  she  went  off  to  return  with 
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»  ««f  cup  of  what  she  callt^d  coffee,  but  what  I  called 

**«  luud — t<istel€ss,   sugarless,   and  milkless.     "Is 

'•'*  Wk  here  ?"  She  reckoued  not ;    it  snowed  so 

"uglity  hard,  she  "  reckoned  the  man  wouldn't  'sjieck 

i'i  go  in  such  bad  weather."     Had  she  seen  any- 

liifflg  of  Mr.  Ciirtleton  ?    She  "  reckoned  "  (duar  me, 

iiovQuuiT  reckonings!)  he  did  get  up  and  look  out, 

bat  ahe  hadn't  seen  him  since,  and  maybe  he  wouldn't 

'i^ieck  I'd  go  in  such  mighty  bad  weather. 

I  ran  down  after  the  hurried  toilet  into  the  cold 
dark  hall.  Aunt  Jenny  following  witli  the   candle, 
which  revealed  a  great  high  snow-drift  by  the  hall- 
door,  extending  a  full  yard  into  the  interior.     "  Oh, 
Aunt  Jenny,  pray  be  quick  and  call  Tom  or  Lucio  1" 
and  I  sat  on  the  stairs  and  hugged  myself  in  my 
wraps, 
^k   "  Tom's  fast  asleep,  I  reckon." 
^H   "  But  some  one  must  nm  for  a  carriage  directly : 
^^ny  call  him." 

Phre  more  minutes  of  slureriug,  and  Tom  came, 
ling  and  ya^ming ;  but  half-a-dollar  assisted  to 


his  faculties,  though  still  he  hxiked  up  and 
the  street,  and  seemed  much  more  inclined  to 
beat  a  retreat  into  the  house  than  to  venture  out  into 
the  cold.  Fortunately  just  then  the  carriage  came 
rolling  sJleutly  along  in  deep  soft  snow. 

"  I>rivfT,  do  you  think  I  sliall  be  in  time  for  the 
?rederick8burg  train  ?" 

reckon  so,  mistis ;  they  ain't  bo  very  partickler 
I  these  days." 
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By  dint  of  coaxing  and  urging  I  persuaded  the  two 
men  to  lift  the  trunks  to  the  carriage,  and  springing 
over  the  snow,  took  leave  of  the  comfortless  Whame- 
ford  House.  Oh  what  a  morning  was  t&t,  and  who 
ever  anticipate(^  such  a  pitiless  snowstorm !  Bat  this 
was  not  alL  There  was  no  regular  station  for  that 
line  of  railroad,  which  runs  for  about  a  mile  along 
the  middle  of  Broad  Street ;  and  the  carriage  drove 
up  just  half  an  hour  after  time,  and  set  me  down  in 
the  road,  ankle  deep  in  snow.  The  "  cars  "  were  on 
the  move,  but  a  signal  from  me  arrested  their  pro- 
gress. Politeness  to  ladies  in  Bichmond  is  quite 
wonderful.  I  waded  through  the  drifts  in  a  shower 
of  flakes  like  feathers,  and  large  ones  too,  and  en- 
tered the  cars  in  a  mantle  of  snow,  with  a  "  snowy 
brow  "  (literally),  but  instead  of  finding  the  roasting 
^le  which  usually  keeps  up  the  temperature  of  a 
railway  carriage  to  about  80°,  no  fire  had  yet  been 
lighted.  Yes,  patient  reader,  American  carriages  are 
always  made  to  accommodate  a  stove,  and  all  other 
conveniences  for  long  journeys.  The  carriage,  or 
"  car,"  has  seats  for  about  sixty  persons,  arranged 
for  two  on  a  seat  along  each  side,  like  little  opened 
cushioned  pews,  with  a  path  between  up  the  middle 
of  the  car,  through  which  there  is  continual  traffic 
during  the  whole  journey.  Vendors  of  newspapers, 
magazmes,  fruit,  and  other  eatables,  are  passing  up 
and  down,  and  the  conductor  examines  your  ticket, 
or,  as  in  my  case,  sells  one.  Day  was  now  dawning, 
but  only  to  break  upon  a  world  of  whiteness. 
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j  ^lere  are  you  going  to  stop,  ma'ain  ?"  said  the 

"=**t>dDctor. 
^—      **  At  Crossroads  station." 
^m     "  There  ain't  no  station  there  ma'am." 
^M    "  That  is  where  I  expect  a  carriage  to  meet  me. 
^K'CroasroadB '  was  tlie  place  appointed." 
^B    "  Very  likely,  ma'am,  but  it  oiu't  a  station ;  it's 
Bwly  a  '  gettiiig-o£f  place  ;'  there  ain't  a  house  within 
11  mile." 

Pleasant  news  indeed  !  "  WTiat,"  I  thought,  "  if 
Mr.  Quencc,  like  the  rest  of  the  people,  should  not 
expect  me  to  take  the  journey  in  such  frightful 
weather,  and  not  send  the  carriage  after  all  [  What  if 
I  dioold  find  luy  self  and  my  trunks  dti^)osited  in  a  snow- 
drift, to  spend  the  day  until  the  retxim  of  the  train  !" 
A  gentleman  who  was  sitting  near  kindly  asked 
me  if  he  could  render  any  assistance  on  the  journey, 
and  epdke  of  the  remarkably  heavy  snowstorm,  add' 
ing  that  it  had  been  many  years  since  he  had  seen 
any  anow  at  all,  and  nerer  anything  like  that,  for  he 
had  just  come  from  Florida,  and  It  was  very  seldom 
that  snow  fell  in  his  part  of  the  State.     He  observed 

Pthc  gradual  change  of  temperatuje  that  he  hail  ex 
^erienced  in  coming  northward,  and  ini'ormed  me 
that  he  wb£  going  to  fetch  his  daughters  from  a  large 
■diool  near  IJultiraore.    "  I  don't  like  to  be  separated 
my  children,  madam,  at  such  times  as  these. 
io  one  can  tell  what  may  liappeu  from  one  week  to 
other."  We  then  conversed  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
and  when  1  introduced  myself  ad  an  English- 
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woman,  he  paid  some  very  flftttering  compliments  to 
my  country,  adding,  "  We  are  always  gl.-id  when  we 
meet  with  English  ladies  to  educate  our  cliildren; 
they  are  so  much  more  thorough  in  their  plans.  We 
don't  mean  to  have  any  more  Yankee  teachers  in  our 
State,  but  shall  train  our  own  daughters  to  be  teachers 
in  future.  Those  Yankee  girls  fancy  they  are  g'Hng 
off  into  a  consumption,  and  then  come  down  to 
Florida  to  pretend  to  teach  our  children,  but  they 
only  come  to  be  nursed.  All  they  care  alx)nt  is  to 
serve  their  own  jiurpose  and  make  money  ont  of  as." 
The  good  gentlenuin  went  on  to  express  hira.self  very 
bitterly  against  the  "  Yankees,''  and  seemed  to  think 
the  sooner  ho  removed  his  daughters  from  such  dan- 
gerous i>roiiimty  the  better. 

In  an  hour  or  two  the  great  masses  of  snovr  ceased 
to  fall,  but  only  trees  were  visible,  bowed  down  with 
their  accumulated  weight.  By-and-by  the  conductor 
came  to  inform  me  that  the  next  time  the  train 
stopped  it  would  be  at  Crossroads ;  but  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  alight,  unless  I  shoidd  find  the 
carriage  tliere  in  readiness. 

Yes  !  there  were  two  carriages,  and  also  a  waggon 
drawn  by  mules.  \\Tiat  a  relief!  A  large,  tall,  red- 
faced  man,  muffled  in  coats  and  wraps  that  made 
him  look  still  larger,  came  forward. 

"  Conductor,  have  you  a  lady  '  on  board '  who  is 
going  to  get  out  here  T 

On  hearing  this  I  advanced  to  the  door,  and  on 
perceiving  me,  he  did  the  same. 
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"JGas  Jones,"  "3fr.  Quence,"  &c.,  and  ho  handed 
me  down  into  the  deep  snow,  saying  something  about 
'i  faih ;"  bat,  dear  me !  what  signified  a  path  in 
nch  deep  mow  I 

Shivering  1  left  the  Wliameford  House,  and  shiver- 
ing 1  got  into  the  cold  dismal  rarriage,  while  Mr. 
Quence  was  shouting  to  the  negroes  about  the  bag- 
pipe ;  and  as  I  looked   at   him    frowuing  there,  I 
dioa^t  his  appearance,   as   well   as  his  voice  and 
manner,  not  very  encouraging,  and  heartily  wished 
BiTvelf  back  in  the  old  Whameford  House,  where  the 
roBembrance   of  the  plesant   rooms   and  cheerful 
&oe8  of  the  Castletons,  and  Tylers,  and  the  cordial 
kudDeas  of  the  dear  W.'s,  in  Essex  County,  rushed 
into  my  mind,  with  a  cheerless  foreboding  of  what 
jny  future  homo  was   going  to  prove.     Wlien   my 
trunks,  like  myself,  had  been  depositetl  in  the  snow, 
and  the  train  had  passed  on,  he  came  to  the  carriage- 
door. 
L     "  Bad  day.  Miss  Jones,  ma'am,  for  riding." 

"  Yee,  very  ;  but  as  I  had  promised  to  come,  and 
thought  the  carriage  might  be  in  retuliness,  I  ven- 
tored." 

" Ob  yes,  ma'am,  we  don't  thuik  muth  of  a  little 
■WW  here." 

(What  a  gruff,  proud  man !  How  unlike  those 
kiDd.  good  W.'b  !) 

"  Our  roads  are  rather  bad  just  now.  Miss  Jones  ; 
they  are  under  water  in  a  good  many  places.  It 
will  be  rather  difScult  to  pass,  but  1  think  we  can 
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manage  it.  One  bri(lge  is  a  little  in  danger ;  but 
you  need  not  be  afraid,  my  servant  knows  the  road 
very  well." 

An  inclination  of  the  head  seemed  aU  the  reply" 
this   information   demanded,  and  we  recommenced 
the  shivering  journey.     It  was  about  half-past  nine 
when  we  reached  Crossroads,  and  I  might  have  been- 
hungry,  if  excitement,  not  unmixed  with  dread,  had. 
not  checked  the  feeling ;  but  I  was  cold,  and  miser- 
able, with  a  very  low  stock  of  courage  just  then. 

But  these  gloomy  thoughts  were  quickly  dispelled 
by  the  singular  beauty  of  the  scene  around.  Wo 
were  riding  through  thick  wootls,  and  the  branches 
were  so  hea\-ily  laden  that  they  swept  the  carriage 
as  we  passed  beneath  them,  showering  ui)on  us  every 
minute  a  succession  of  little  avalanches.  The  sun 
now  burst  forth  and  illumined  the  dazzling  landscape. 
Suddenly  we  phnige  into  deep  water,  from  which 
every  tree  stood  out  in  its  snowy  drapery,  and  not  a 
speck  of  earth  could  be  seen  for  a  mile  at  a  time. 
The  horses  went  wading  and  si)la.shing  among  the 
trees,  the  carriage  diviug  and  rockiug  through  the 
fairy  arbours,  witliout  tlie  slightest  indication  of  a 
road  before  us.  The  atmosphere  is  never  so  pure 
and  invigoratmg  as  when  it  has  been  sifted  by  a 
recent  snow-storm ;  and  I  opened  the  carriage- 
window,  and  felt  refreshed  and  glad  from  the  mere 
influence  of  kindly  natiu"e.  Mr.  Quence,  from  his 
"  rockawuy  "  behind,  called  out  at  that  instant  to  the 
man  who  was  driving  me,  "  Brutus,  can  you  get  ou?' 
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"/rifkon  so,  mas'r:  the  water  (u'n't  more  tlian  two 
hddeepjiM  heah,  an' I  knows  do  road  close  by  dcm 

"  Miss  Jones,  ma'am,  you  had  better  put  your  feet 
OD  the  front  seat,  the  water  vnil  be  in  the  carriage 
drecUy." 

Sucii  unexpected  information  and  advice  was  by  no 

Bwans  to  be  alighted,  and  I  forthwith  gatliered  up  my- 

*el/  and  garments  on   the   piled-up  cushions;    and 

(Bily  just  in  time,  for  nearly  up  to  the  seat   itself 

rote   the   water,   the   horses  plunging  and  slosluug 

throQgfa  the  river,   and  the   carriage   slanting  and 

pitchiiig  in  such  a  manner  that  I  cx|>eefed  every  mo- 

^"*»it.  to  be  thrown  from  my  awkward  position-     In 

^■fiifl  novel  and  amusing  predicament,  in  spite  of  the 

^neril  I  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  all  to  myself,  and  even 

indulged  a  forgiving  mood  towards  the  great  gruff 

man  in  the  rockaway ;  and  w  hen  at  last  we  were  landed 

nfelj  on  terra  firma,  and  began  to  ascend  a  liLU,  the 

Hpemembrance  of  beauty  predomijiated  over  that  of 

^Hkager,  and  happily,  as  it  ever  does,  left  its  more 

^BMing  iraiiression  on  tlie  memory. 

Alter  passing  through  a  gate  and  entering  pinci 
woods,  the  road  became  rougher  than  ever,  although 
OB  higher  and  more  hilly  ground  Great  gulleys 
WW©  washed  along  the  middle,  or  tnmaversely  across, 
and  the  driver  tried  first  the  bunk  on  one  side  and 
sn  on  the  other,  with  momentary  danger  of  upset- 
;  the  ciuriage  ;  but  plodding  along  as  if  quite  ac- 
1^  to  such  ups  aud  downs.     The  gate  iui'ormed 
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ua  we  were  now  driving  through  private  properh", 
and  it  appeared  not  a  little  strange  that  a  gentleman 
should  tolerate  such  a  earriage  road  to  his  reirideace, 
when  to  level  it  would  have  been  so  easy ;  bat  even 
up  to  the  very  duors  it  was  no  better. 

A  lady  mid  four  children  were  standing  in  the 
porch.  The  former  made  a  graceful  bow  and  offered 
her  hand.  Two  elder  ehildren,  a  boy  and  girl, 
stared,  and  looked  timid.  Two  younger  were  en- 
grossetl  by  the  father.  Two  negro  girls  l<x)ked  on, 
and  looked  stupid.  The  lady  led  me  into  the  "  cham- 
ber," OB  the  family  sitting-room  of  a  Virginia  house  is 
colled,  comprising  bc*d-roniu  and  nursery  as  well.  She 
then  cried  out  to  "  Baniea"  to  come  and  make  up  the 
fire,  already  blazing  with  logs  of  wood.  Miss  Quence, 
a  tall  and  pretty  girl  of  thirteen,  whose  name  wa 
Constance,  assisted  me  ofl'with  my  wraps,  when  we  all 
eat  dtivm  in  a  stiff  circle  without  knowing  exactly 
what  to  say  next  Cold,  stiff  people,  a  long  journey 
in  a  snow  storm,  and  fasting  withal,  do  not  combine  to 
make  one  very  talkative,  and  when  Jlrs.  Quence 
bethought  herself  that  it  was  just  possible  I  might  be 
hungry,  and  ordered  some  hot  coffee,  it  certuiidy  had 
a  very  inviting  soimiL  Barnes  soon  returned  with  the 
trunk  of  a  young  tree  in  her  arms,  and  a  pile  of  pine 
branches  on  her  head ;  the  two  togetlier  soon  creating 
a  radius  (»f  ecorcliing  heat  around  the  fire  that  semi- 
roa«t4>d  my  foce,  wliile  an  open  door  at^  my  back,  ad- 
mitted wind  enough  to  quell  any  ftrnrs  of  suffocation. 
The  little  boy  Johnny,  of  about  nine  years  old,  sat 
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liiawclf  ttpoD  the  bed  for  a  quiet  study  of  my  pliysiog- 
aonj,  «od  ConBtance  tried  to  look  smiling,  while  the 
tto  younger  children,  of  about  tJiree  and  five  years 
rfage,  were  useful  to  fall  back   np>D,  and  invite 
the  coDTersation  of  common-place  remarka.     While  I 
tas  fiartakiug  of  a  cup  of  delicious  coffee  and  some 
lot  bucaits,  Mr.  Quence  entered  and  joined  the  circle. 
Be  lost  no  time  in  introducing  professional  and  edu- 
tetjonal  matters.      Could  I  play,  sing,  draw,  speak 
G«nnai),  Latin,  French,  teach  mathematics,  algebra, 
id  what  not  ?    These  things  having  nil  been  deter- 
by  letter,  I  saw  no  use  in  his  asking  them ; 
h  reminded  me  of  Cinta's  anxiety  about  the  draw- 
ingB.      One   thing  became  evident  in   a  very  few 
iBteB,  which  was,  that  tlie  sole  object  and  occupa- 
of  nay  life  at  Millmnk  was  to  be  the  education  of 
children,  who,  he  intended,  sliould  work  hard  and 
aonrtantly,  and  make  the  most  of  their  opportu- 
nities. 

Glad  to  escape  to  my  room,  where  Barnes  had 
hasped  apon  the  hearth  another  collection  of  young 
traea.  and  shutting  myself  in  there,  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  a  very  desponding  mood.  One  thing  consoled  me, 
I  had  not  promised  to  remain  m'th  these  people 
beyond  the  half  term  of  five  months,  and  I  resolved 
to  be  unflinching  in  my  duties  thus  long. 

One  other  fault  I  ought  to  confess  to  just  now.    It  is 

national  as  well  as  an  individual  fault.     Abroad,  my 

trynieu  have  the  reputation  of  being  "  the  most 

people  in  the  world,"  and  after  viewing 
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them  from  a  dintance  for  manj  yeare,  I  fear  the  a8se>  ^ 
tion  cannot  be  justly  contradicted.    In  addition  toif 
English  prejudice  then,  must  be  added  a  strong  per- 
sonal prejudice  in  favour  of  our  Established  Church, 
and  regular  clergy.     But  Mr.  Quence  was  a  Baptist 
minister.     "  All  the  first  families  in  Caroline  Coonl 
are  Baptist*,"  1  waa  soon  told. 

Little  more  need  be  said  of  the  Quences  nor 
Milbauk,  excepting  as  they  will  occupy  their  plao 
in  the  general  history  of  troubles  which  were  so 
to  bn^ak  over  our  heads.  There  was  the  osnal 
kitchen  acrass  the  yard,  and  the  usual  cross,  dirty, 
negro  woman  entrusted  with  the  handling  of  our  food ; 
the  usual  meat-house,  store-house,  dairy  and  cabins, 
dotted  about ;  tlio  usual  aunts  and  uncles  and  trouble- 
some Topsies;  but  not,  however,  either  so  tidy, 
obliging,  or  numerous  as  at  Forest  RilL  There  waa 
besides,  the  usual  school-house  on  the  lawn ;  a  good 
large  building  with  plentj"  of  windows,  not  one  of 
which  was  entire.  The  door  did  not  close  within  two 
inches  all  round,  and  four  at  the  bottom,  besides  which, 
though  almost  unnecessary,  was  a  good  si2e<l  hole  for 
the  cat  to  pass  through,  and  many  large  holes  round 
the  walls  and  lloor  for  the  egress  of  rats,  who  enticed 
the  cats,  as  they  did  in  "the  house  that  Jack  built." 
The  very  first  day  I  spent  in  this  airy  apartment  re- 
sulted in  such  ft  violent  cold,  that  I  never  afterwards 
omitted  to  sit  in  a  regular  out-of-doors  attire  for 
weeks  to  come. 

C'onstance  and  Johnny  were  excellent  pupils,  quite 


willing  to  study  jiist  as  much  as  I  cliose  to  assign 
Hum  to  do.     Often   the  poor  children  would  have 
denred  greater  benefit,  mental  and  physical,  from  a 
•eramble  through  the  woods,  but  their  poj-ents  advo- 
cated hard  study,  and  Iiard  study  they  had,  at   the 
sKrifice  of  their  health  and  mine.    I  esteemed  myself 
fbrtonate  to  secure  a  few  minutes  for  a  hasty  run 
down  the  road  and  back  before  the  labours  of  the  day, 
which  histed  until  dusk.     The  breakfiist  hour  iji  the 
MUthern  countrj'  is  generally  quite  early,  that  is,  any 
time  between  five  and  eight  o'clock  that  the  servanta 
L  And  the  family  are  ready  for  it.     Dinner  again  is  de- 
pendent  entirely  on  the  arrangements,  or  rather  acx^i- 
dent£  of  the  negroes ;  and  "  supper,"  as  the  third  and 
■  last  meal  ia  termed,  is  "after  dark,"  all  the  year 
totmd.     The  Milbank  servants  were  very  irregular. 
We  never  knew  until  the  dinner-bell  rang,  whether  it 
woold  be  before  twelve,  or  after  tliree,  or  any  interme- 
diate hour ;  and  in  consequence,  the  afternoon  studies 
were   sometimes   unavoidably  postponed  until   very 
late,  disagreeable  alike  to  pupils  and  instructress. 

The  W.'s  of  Essex  Comity  lived  within  forty  miles 
of  ns.    Doctor  W.  had  been  to  see  me  in  Kiehmond, 
I   80  also  had  several  other  Essex  friends,  and  they  now 
I    wrote  to  say  that  whenever  I  would  fix  a  time  for 
f    Tifflting  them,   they   woidd   send  a  ean*iage  twenty 
miles  to  fetch  me  from  an  apjiointed  pla^-e.    Or  it 
woidd  have  been  easy  and  agreeable  to  go  via  Frede- 
ricksburg by  train,  and  thence  by  coach ;  but  every 
Friday  some  obstacle  arose;   no  carriage  could  be 
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spared,  and  I  never  saw  the  kind  W.'s,  nor  Fo 


KiU 


at  hand. 


again,  although  so  i 

These   Quences,   like  the  Smiths,  thought 
ceaaary  to  remind  people  very  frequently  that  thej 
were  F.  F.  Vs.,  and  Mrs.  Quence  was  perpetual^j^ 
telling  nit'  of  her  ancestress  the  Lady  Betty  Swt, 
who    had  wrttloJ   with   lior    huslxmd    in    Virginia, 
from  Scotland,  and  also  of  the  princely  fortune  that 
was  now  iu  Chancery,  only  awaiting  her  presence  in 
London  to  be  handed  to  her.     In  fact  they  were  so 
very  superior  to  all  their  neigliUiurs,  that  no  one  ven- 
tured to  .visit  them,  and  we  had  therefore  no  interrup 
tions  whatever. 

The  Saturday  holiday  became  as  great  a  boon  to  me 
H8  to  the  children — it  was  ray  only  opportunity  for 
a  long  ramble  in  the  woods;  but  there  was  little 
variety  of  soil,  and  therefore  few  wild  flowers ;  with  a 
cold,  late  spring  besides.  Pine  woodB  and  com  fields 
were  not  pro<lu<'tive  of  much  enjoyment ;  neither 
could  I  arouse  in  my  pupils  one  spark  of  enthusiasm 
for  flowers  or  anything  else.  They  were  docile  and 
plodding  enough  in  the  stJiool-room,  and  tJien, 
wearied  out,  jioor  children,  were  glad  to  escape — 
Johnny  to  hunt  or  shoot  with  his  little  negro  servant 
Bob;  and  Constance  to  mope  over  the  nursery  fire 
and  play  with  the  little  ones.  Besides  wliich  they 
had,  during  their  lives,  been  placed  under  such  a 
variety  of  •'  Yankee  teachers,"  that  they  haii  no  idea 
of  regarding  their  governess  as  anything  beyond  a 
temporary'  inmate,  and  felt  no  sort  of  afl'ection  for  her. 
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'wese  continual  changes  in  the  educational  routine  of 
*<^titheni  cliildren  are  fearful  enemies  to  stability  of 
**^4iracter  and  mental  discipline  ;  tliey  px)w  up  and 
**^  from  caprice  and  impulse,  not  principle.  With 
^  jBolid  basis  of  principle,  and  the  training  of  a  sub- 
stantial education,  a  nobler  race  than  the  Southern 
l>r)pnlation  would  not  exist 

Mr.  Quence  proved  to  be  a  strong  Secessionist,  and 
Was  apt  to  express  his  sentiments  in  a  painfully  vio- 
lent  manner.  His  wife,  of  course,  thought  as  he  did, 
bat  was  more  gentle  in  conversation.  I'olitics  had 
been  so  much  brought  before  me  of  late,  that  I  began 
to  look  for  daily  news  as  eagerly  as  a  genuine  South- 
erner, but  at  table,  almost  the  only  time  we  all  met, 
^^^r  my  own  room  and  the  burning  trees  were  more 
MiBligeniiil  company.)  education  and  the  occupations 
of  the  school-room  were  the  chief  topics. 

We  hwla  semi-weekly  mail  as  at  Forest  Rill ;  the 

little  country  j.Kist-oflBce  being  only  three  miles  oft' ;  but 

I     by  riding  to  a  railway  station  seven  miles  distant,  the 

HlRily  papers  and  sometimes   our  letters,  could  be 

lol/tained. 

Mr.  Quence  soon  discovered  from  my  correspond- 
ence thiit  I  had  a  large  circle  of  Northern  friends,  and 
one  day  suddenly  asked  in  quite  a  snappish  tone, 
"  Miss  Jones,  ma'am,  how  long  have  you  lived  in  the 
XorUi  ?"  I  told  him ;  and  an  impatient  "  humph" 
was  his  only  reply. 

Another  time :  "  You  seem  to  have  a  very  exten- 
fltve  correspondence  in  the  North,  Miss  Jones,  ma'am ; 
TOL.  L  P 
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I  cannot  think  what  yon  can  find  to  write  ao  much 
abont  from  this  quiet  place." 

I  told  him  that  people  who  were  separated  from 
all  their  friends,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  sabjects 
for  letters. 

"  And  what  do  year  friends  think  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  ma'am  ?" 

"  They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  strong  Bepablicans ; 
and  they  think  that  the  new  President  will  soon 
settle  the  difficulties." 

Another  "  himiph,"  more  impatient,  and  more  irri- 
table than  the  first. 

That  was  all  he  said,  but  not  all  he  looked,  for  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  I  was  a  "  Northern  sympa- 
thizer," a  Unionist,  and  an  "  Abolitumut"  of  course, 
being  English.    And  he  hated  me  from  that  moment. 

His  manners  were  so  selfish  and  repulsive  that  I 
took  no  trouble  to  undeceive  him,  and  only  wondered 
if  he  were  really  a  true  Virginian,  being  so  unlike 
those  others  I  had  known.  The  truth  is,  no  silly 
woman  ever  was  ao  gilly  in  trying  to  heal  up  the 
affairs  of  a  country  as  was  Miss  Sarah  Jones ;  for  I 
did  write  to  my  numerous  friends  in  the  North,  ex- 
plaining, and  intreating,  and  soothing ;  telling  them 
all  how  different  slavery  was  from  what  they  believed 
it  to  be,  and  assuring  them  of  the  determination  and 
unity  of  the  Southern  people,  and  how  certainly  the 
country  would  be  involved  in  war  and  bloodshed. 
And  still  they  wrote,  "  It  is  oidy  a  mob ;  there  will 
be  no  war  and  no  disunion." 
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One  of  the  Richmond  papers  was  sent  to  me  regu- 

■<«.rly  liy  an  editor,  to  whom  Jfr.  Tyler  at  tlie  Wiame- 

ford   House   had  intrtxhiced   me,    but   Mr.   Quence 

iSeemed  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  omitting  to 

^Hre  it  me,  or  to  forward  my  lettors.     On  "  mail 

^BftyB**  he  constantly  forgot   to  tell   me  when   the 

^Henrant  was  going  to  the  post-office,  there  being  no 

regular  hour.     And  though  he  frequently  rode  to  the 

railway  to  hear  the  news  or  procure  his  own  papers, 

^^le  iscan-ely  ever  ajiprised  me  of  it,  or  offered  to  carry 

^^  letter  for  me,  in  spite  of  the  inconvenience  attend- 

Hbg  the  delay  of  our  uncertain  country  mail. 

Tliese  trifles  are  mentioned  only  to  demonstrate 

ke  bitterness  that  was  daily  gaining  strength  against 
e  Northern  people,  or  any  one  aiipponed  to  belong 
to  them. 

tOne  other  consequence  of  his  suspicions  was,  that 
was   never   permitted   to  walk   alHUit   by  myseli 
bor  Constance,  who  could  only  loiter  along  at  a 
very  alow  pace,  or  little  Johnny,  who  longed  to  be  off 
Haomewhere  else,    was   det4uled    to   accompany   me, 
^BMMue  "  those  rough  Trishmeri  who  were  working 
HBlAe  railroad  might  be  prowling  aUtut  tbe  wcxrIs;" 
Imt  the  real  fear  was  that  I  might  "tanifier"  with 
the  slaves,  for  Constance  and  Johnny  stuod  at  least  in 

Kmach  danger  of  encountering  Irislimen  as  myself, 
en  eliould  the  latter  venture  so  far  out  of  their 
mad  as  the  Milbank  woods. 

!  Baptist  minister  served  three  churches  at  the 
re  distances  of  ei^bt,  thirtccu,  and  fifteen  miles 
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from   Milhaiilv,   and  an  alternate  service  was  lnU 
once   in   three  weeks   at   each.     We  attended  the 
nearest  one  whenever  the  sen-ice  was  held  there,  and 
quite  often  enough  for  me  was  that,  as  I  felt  no 
respect  for  the  minister,  and  we  had  no  liturgy,  aixl 
ven,'  little  of  the  Bible.    Tlie  nearest  episcopal  chnich 
>yas  at  Port.  Royal,  about  ten  miles  off.    Although  the 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  at  Richmond  had  given  me  a  par- 
ticular introduction  to  the  clergj'man  presiding  over 
it,  I  never  made  hLs  acquaintance,  nor  attended  his 
cburch.     The  W.'s  had  taken  me  st-veral  times  ten 
miles,  and  once  even  seventeen  miles,  to  an  episco- 
]ial  church,  to  hear  the  bishop  preach ;  but  I  will  do 
the  Quences  the  justice  to  beheve  that  they  thought 
it  wrong  to  encourage  any  other  than  the  Baptist 
creed. 

The  leading  events  of  the  month  of  February  were 
as  follows: — 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Southern  (con- 
federacy met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  11th, 
with  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Dans  of  Mississippi,  and  the 
Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stevens  of  Georgia,  as  President 
and  Vice-President. 

The  Virginia  Convention  met  on  the  13th  February, 
and  decided,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  members,  that  the 
State  would  secede  "  unless  ample  guarantees  were 
given  by  the  4th  March,  that  she  never  would  sub- 
mit to  the  Union  as  it  then  existed,"  although  she 
was  willing  to  preserve  it,  if  po&sible,  and  justice  were 
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done  her,  otherwise  slic  "  would  look  to  lier  own  right 
arm  for  protection,  and  appeal  to  no  other  earthly 
power  whatever." 

The  precis  and  people  of  South  Carolina  were 
growing  impatient  tliat  Fort  Sumter  should  remain 
iu  possession  of  a  government  which  they  regarded  not 

L     only  as  foreign,  but  hostile,  and  were  urging  upon  the 

■governor  to  bring  on  a  crisis  by  ordering  an  attack. 

r  At  the  same  time  the  Northern  peojile  were  urging 
i]]MU  President  Buchanan  to  reinforce  the  Fort,  when 
be  was  said  to  assert  that  the  United  States  nary 
was  not  strong  enough  to  venture  past  Fort  Moultrie 
by  daylight,  and  that  to  jiass  by  night  was  too 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  old  vessels  that  the 
Cbarlestonians  had  sunk  in  the  harbour,  to  prevent  an 
approach. 

Provisions  at  the  Fort  were  running  very  short,  but 
the  men  declared   they  would   content   themselves 
with  salt  beef  and  short  allowances,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  an  uuoiTicial  method  of  obtaining  provisions. 
'flie  Stuth  Carolina  military  companies  had  gone 

I     into  encampments,  to  be  ready  for  Jictive  duty  in  a 

I     moment. 

^K  Reported  movements  against  Washington  were  rife. 

^V  Governor  Wise  of  Virginia  was  accused  of  a  con- 

^Berted   movement  against   Washington,   which   the 
"  Richmond   Enquirer,"   of  which    one  of  the  go- 
vernor's sons  was  an  editor,  denied,  "  trusting  that 
this  full  assurance  will  quiet  the  fears  of  the  citizens 
fajthingtou,  so  far  as  any  movement  ou  the  ])art 
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of  Governor  Wise  is  concerned  ;"  but  added  that  '• 
soon  as  the  Stat«  of  Virginia  shall  take  active  me^a^ 
sures  of  resistance  to  Blink   Ecpubliran  rule,  L&r 
authorities  cannot  and  will  not  brook  the  presence  of 
a  Federal  army  of  coercion  at  Wasliington.     If  the 
army  shall  n^maiii  there,  it  must  be  driven  out  and 
the  city  captured,  even  if  an  assailing  force  of  one 
hundred  thoiLsiknd  men  shall  be  required." 

Several  United  States  vessels  of  war  sailecl  to  tlie 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Slexico  with  the  intention  of 
retaining  and  protecting  government  forts. 

The  Mississippi  ladies  had  already  begun  to  busy 
tliemselves  in  making  uniforms  for  tlie  volunteers  of 
the  SUite,  and  iu  niising  money  to  equip  companies. 

The  Kight  Kevereiid  Bishop  Polk,  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  diocese  of  Louisiana,  issued  a  paa- 
toral  letter  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  declaring  that 
tlie  State  had  a  separate  tliocesau  existence,  owing  to 
its  having  withdrawn  from  the  Union. 

The  Governor  of  Georgia  ordered  the  seizure  of 
merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  to  be  held  iu  reprisal,  because  the  authorities  of 
New  York  had  ordered  the  seizm-e  of  arms  purchasei 
by  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Thus  each  section  justified  themselves  in  acta  of 
aggression  and  retaliation  from  the  first ;  the  South 
asserting  her  right  as  independent,  and  the  North 
claiming  the  prerogative  of  punishing  the  *'  rebels. 

The  Committee  of  "  Thirty  Three "  had  passei 
rtwolutions  which  were  being  carefully  discussed  ia 
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tVie  Washington  Congress,  the  chief  discussions  rcst- 
'hg  on  the  question,  "  Should  shiverj'  be  oxtendetl 
mto  the  common  territories  or  not?"  Eminent 
•peakers  from  the  border  States  maintained  the  right 
of  slavery,  and  advocated  compromising  meiwiires. 
On  the  other  side  the  Republican  members  denied 
the  right  of  slavery  extension,  persisted  in  their 
abolition  hobbies,  and  in  ignoring  danger  to  tbe 
"  Union."  In  a  speech  of  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Quarles  of 
Tennessee  the  following  colloquy  took  place,  which 
no  plainly  defines  certain  laws  regarding  slaves,  that 
It  seems  not  out  of  place  to  introduce  it  here  : — 

**  Mr.  SpKAKKB  :  Mach  of  tliis  unliapjiy  digturliaiic*'  j;row8  out 
oC  ihe  fact  t)iat  slavery,  as  if  exists  at  the  South,  is  misunder- 
■tood  and  misreprpsented  at  tbe  North.  You  of  tlie  North  are 
toU,  nod  some  of  you  no  doubt  believe,  that  slaves  at  the  Sotith 
•re  held  to  Iw  and  treated  as  mere  properly — as  bnites.  This  is 
•  mivuke ;  and  I  here  cliallcnge  a  comparison  with  you,  as  to 
the  tfntment  of  your  labourers  and  ours.  Sir,  in  Tennessee  it  is 
nmrxler  to  kill  a  slave ;  it  is  a  penitentiary  offence  to  maim  him. 
If  tried  for  crime,  he  is  entitled  to  as  many  peremptory  clial- 
leugrs  M  a  white  man,  and  to  counsel  in  his  defence.  His  u^vncr 
I  iiulicUtble  if  he  docs  not  projjerly  feed  and  clothe  him.  We 
tve  no  pau))cra,  whether  from  age  or  nii.sfortune ;  the  yoimg 
^nd  the  old,  the  valuable  as  well  as  the  worthless,  are  alike  cared 
(or  and  (irotectetL     How  is  it  with  you  ? 

"Mr.  BiXQiuM  :  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
%  qaestiou.  Suppose  a  white  man  luaim  a  slave  in  your  State,  is 
be  allowed  to  be  a  witness  against  the  person  who  has  maimed  him  ? 

"  Mr.  QuAKLBs:  No,  sir ;  a  slave  is  not  permitted  to  testify  in 
any  case  in  TenneHee  against  a  white  person. 

"  Mr.  BixcBAit :  In  Ohio  any  man  who  is  maimed  by  another 
ba«  the  right  to  testify  against  him  in  Court. 

"  Mr.  QoAai.ES :  Well,  sir,  that  only  shows  that  you  have  a 
£flereiit  rule  in  your  State  in  regard  to  who  shall  be  witnesses  in 
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Cknirt  from  that  which  we  have  in  Tennessee.  We  seek  not  to 
disturb  those  rules,  and  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  yoor 
State  policy.  That  is  a  matter  for  each  State  to.  regulate  for 
itself.  But  I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  Who  oares  for  your  poor 
unfortunate  operatives,  when  sickness,  old  age,  or  physical  mis- 
fortune overtakes  them — the  orphan  and  the  widow — among 
your  labouring  class? 

"  Mr.  BiNORAH :  I  answer  the  gentleman,  The  whole  com- 
munity.   We  have  infirmaries  in  every  county. 

"  Mr.  Q0ABLEB :  So  have  we,  sir,  but  there  are  no  slaves  io 
them.  We  have  no  pauper  slaves.  The  owner  is  forced  by  law 
to  give  them  everything  that  is  necessary  for  their  comfortable 
subsistence. 

"  Mr.  BocLioNT  :  With  the  permission  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  in  connection  with  the  remark  be  has  just  made,  I 
will  cite  an  example  in  my  own  State,  Louisiana.  While  I  was 
in  New  Orleans  last  November,  a  planter  rending  in  my  district 
was  arrested,  and  brought  before  the  Ck>nrt  for  the  ill-tieatment 
of  his  slaves ;  and  he  could  not  find  bail  in  the  whole  district 
and  was  sent  to  prison  ;  and  was,  after  a  time,  admitted  to  bail 
in  the  sum  of  1000  dollars  to  answer  the  charge.* 


•  A  proof  of  this  came  under  my  own  experience  in  the  case  of 
a  very  large  property  holder  in  our  neighbourhood,  whom  no  one 
visited  because  he  was  "  a  bad  master,"  and  held  in  general  con- 
tempt. He  was  not  only  an  immoral  man,  but  was  said  to  be 
unnecessarily  harsh  and  tyrannical  to  his  servants  ;  such  persona 
always  forfeiting  the  respect  of  their  neighbours,  and  being  visited 
by  no  one  who  respects  himself.  When  an  owner  is  known  to  be 
an  "  unkind  master,"  he  is  the  common  talk  of  the  neighlwur- 
hood.  The  brand  of  infamy  is  upon  the  tyrant.  Tlie  policy  of 
the  slaveholder  is  humanity ;  if  the  slaves  are  overworked  they 
labour  with  less  spirit ;  and  their  work  is  not  so  effectual :  there- 
fore to  assisn  a  heavier  task  than  could  be  accomplished  would 
be  to  defeat  the  object  in  view  ;  besides  which  the  negroes  would 
be  sure  to  find  an  excus(«  to  remain  from  the  field  the  next  day. 
For  his  own  sake,  if  not  from  humanity,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  master  to  keep  his  servants  healthy  ;  and  pel-sons  can  con- 
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'Mr.  QcARLES  :  Similar  cases,  I  have  uo  doubt,  could  te  cited 

&utD  tvtrj  glare   State.      You   misunderstauJ   our  system   uf 

Uov;  it  it  not  the  hanili,  harbarouB  thing  it  has  been  repre- 

lakd  to  TOQ  to  be.     Sir,  after  the  relatioDship  of  husband  and 

tife,  pwnit  aud  child,  guardian  and  ward,  and  the  collateral 

(dKkms  growing  out  of  the  tics  of  consanguinity,  the  next 

JMnit  with  us  is  that  of  master  and  slave,     lliey  arc  the  hap- 

1  fiM,  best-clothed  and  cared-for  labourers  that  the  sun  of  heaven 

I  ituaet  upon." 

Two  other  sliort  quotations  show  how  strong  the 

Union  feeling  was  in  the  border  States,  until  gra- 

daallj  quelled  by  repeated  acts  of  mistaken  policy. 

I      The  same  member  said : — 

^K  "  Rerolution  actually  exists,  and  we  must  deal  with  stem  and 
^BBijieiding  bets.  Six  of  our  sister  States  have  shot  madly  and 
^Pmniedly  frccn  their  accustomed  orbits,  and  no  longer  revolve 
•nond  oar  Federal  govcrumcntal  centre.  The  '  sweet  wreath  of 
our  Union  has  been  unbound,'  universal  distrust  and  wide-spread 
pecuniary  disaster  pervade  every  circle  of  society  aud  all  the 
arocatioos  of  life  ;  and  it  is  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  a  patriot 
and  repreaentative  to  address  himself  to  the  task  of  cumiHjsing 
the  diSarcDOca  which  have  produced  these  bonel'ul  consequences." 


MiTti,  iliAt  the  romance  of  horrors,  separations  and  toil,  is  all  very 

ialcrerting  in  norels ;  but  it  would  scarcely  answer  the  purpose 

•    of  •U*cbol<}en,  whose  object  is  to    maintain  a  coinrauuity  of 

healthy,  cheerful,  and  faithful  servants.     It  is  doubtful  if  any 

atiliaed  i»ce  of  people  are  really  $o  little  separatetl  in  fnniily  re- 

htioMhips  as  liie  negroes  of  the  Slave  .States.  Negroes  an*  human 

Map,  sn»i  but  poor  representatives  too ;    therefore  why  they 

^^Aoald  bo  exempt  from  every  one  of  the  trials  which  fall  to  the 

^■k  fit  other  human  beings  is  a  question  we  have  not  yet  been 

^^Biiy  ynae  to  ask  or  answer.     "Sickness  and  separation  are  dis- 

JBMMktieos  of  the  Almighty,"  said  a  Southern  gentleman,  who  wns 

'»  •»*ry  w»y  worthy  of  respect ;  "  our  servants  are  not  separated 

eh  other  any  more  than  we  are  ourselves.'' 
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He  thus  apostrophizes  the  Speaker : — 
"  Sir :  Can  it  be  that  otu-  glorious  Union  is  to  be  dissolved? 

'  Say,  can  the  South  sell  out  its  share  in  Bunker's  hoary 

height  ? 
Or  can  the  North  give  up  its  boast  of  Torktown's  dosing 

fight? 
Can  ye  divide  with  equal  hands  a  heritage  of  graves  ? 
Or  rend  in  twain  the  starry  flag  that  o'er  them  proudly 

waves  f 

No,  sir ;  no.  May  the  Grod  of  our  fathers  forbid  it !  For 
when  that  direful  event  shall  happen,  the  sun  of  our  glory  will 
have  set,  and  it  will  set  without  a  twilight.  Pass  Uiese  proposi- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Critten- 
den), and  you  will  send  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  national 
heart,  from  the  '  pearly  strand  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  golden  lip 
of  the  Pacific ;'  and  every  heart  will  leap  with  badness  aa  the 
glorious  old  banner  floats  out  to  the  free  breezes  of  heaven  witli 
every  star  gleaming  on  it. 

"But  I  am  asked,  what  will  Tennessee  do  in  this  crisis? 
Sir,  she  will  exhaust  every  honourable  means  of  compromise; 
she  will  appeal  to  you,  as  she  is  now  doing  through  her  commis- 
sioners sent  here  to  confer  with  those  of  other  States ;  and  if  she 
find  you  incapable  of  the  sacrifice  of  your  party  prejudices  to 
save  our  glorious  Union,  she  will  appeal  to  your  constituents — 
'  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober ;'  her  action  will  be  delibe- 
rate, conservative,  patriotic,  and  temperate.  No  State  values 
more  highly  the  inestimable  blessings  of  the  Union.  She  will 
do  everything  except  tarnish  her  unsullied  honour  to  preserve  it. 
No  rashness  will  mark  her  counsels  ;  but  she  will  be  guided  in 
all  she  may  do  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  to  herself  and  a  fervid 
and  glowing  love  of  her  whole  country.  She  will  stand  as  the 
'daysman '  between  the  fierce  and  contending  extremes  of  North 
and  South ;  and  with  the  olive  branch  of  compromise  in  each 
hand,  she  will  say  in  accents  of  affection, '  Let  there  be  no  strife 
between  you.' 

"  But,  sir,  if,  in  an  evil  hour,  led  on  by  rash,  inconsiderate,  and 
extreme  men,  you  should  attempt,  under  any  pretext,  however 
plausible,  to  subjugate  her,  or  one  of  her  sister  States  of  the 
South,  by  force  of  arms, 
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'At  once  there'll  rise  so  fierce  a  yell, 
As  nil  the  fiends  from  licnven  thnt  fell. 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cry  of  bell.' 

■^d  the  will  stand  the  dread  arbitrament  of  the  sword.     This, 

"^  mj  opinion)  is  her  position  ;  and  in  this  position,  I  am  proud 

*<»  •ay,  I  concur  with  my  whole  heart ;  but,  sir,  whatever  may 

"«  ber  choice  or  her  fate  in  this  dark  hour,  I,  as  one  of  her  goua, 

^ill  abide  it ;  and,  in  the  kngnage  of  Ruth  to  Naomi,  say  to 

tier  :  '  Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go;  where   thou  lodgest  I  will 

lodge  ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.' " 

^B  A  select  committee  was  ap^winted  to  wait  ou  Mr. 
r  Abraham  Lincoln  to  notify  to  him  his  election  of  the 
I  Preddency,  and  the  following  was  his  honest  reply  : — 
I  "  With  deep  gratitude  to  my  eonntr)-men  for  this 
mark  of  their  oonfidenr'e,  with  a  ihstrust  of  my  own 
abflity  to  perform  the  required  duty  under  the  most 
&ToarabIe  circumstances,  now  rendered  doubly  diffi- 
cult by  existing  national  perils;  yet,  witli  a  firm 
reliauce  on  the  strength  of  our  free  Govcrimieut, 
mmI  the  ultimate  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  just 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  above  all,  an 
anahaken  faith  in  the  Supreme  Rvder  of  nations,  I 
mooept  this  trust  Be  i>leiw«.'d  to  signify  my  tw-'cept- 
■aoe  to  the  respective  Houses  of  Congress." 

When  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis  was  on  liis  way 
through  Jackson,  Mississippi,  by  Moutgomerj',  ho  wa.s 
loodly  cheered,  and  in  a  S{>eei'h  at  the  Capitul  lie  sitid  : 
— "  If  war  must  come,  it  must  be  upon  Northern  and 
not  upun  Southern  soil ;  but  if  the  North  Ls  prepared 
to  grant  the  people  of  the  South  peace,  and  recognize 
tiietr    equahty,  all  will  be   well."     He  received  an 
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official  dispatch  at  six  o'clock,  desiring  his  immediate 
presence  at  Mon^mery. 

One  of  the  first  resolutions  of  the  Soathem  Provi- 
sional Congress  was  as  follows : — 

"  Retdved, — That  this  Goremment  takes  under  its  charge  the 
questions  and  difficulties  now  existing  between  the  sovereign 
States  of  this  Confederacy  and  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  occupation  of  forta,  arsenals,  navy-yards, 
and  other  public  establishments,  and  the  President  oi  this  Con- 
gress is  directed  to  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  Governors 
of  the  various  States." 

Also  "  designs  for  the  seal  and  flag  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  were  received  and  referred." 

"  No  compromise"  was  the  general  cry  of  the  North. 
"  Let  the  six  States  go,  they  cannot  do  without  us, 
and'will  soon  be  glad  to  come  back  into  the  Union." 

Mr.  Lincoln  "  said  nothing,"  except  the  honest  de- 
claration that  he  was  unequal  to  the  task  before 
him. 

Another  project  to  "save  the  Union"  was  for  "  the 
South  to  demand  that  the  Federal  government  be 
suspended  on  and  after  the  4th  March  next,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Executive  is  concerned,  imtil  the  diflS- 
culty  be  settled ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln  be  not  inaugurated 
at  present ;  but  wait  until  the  people  can  have  time 
to  exhaust  all  possible  meaas  of  adjustment.  It  may 
produce  a  suspension  in  the  Federal  government 
complete.  Be  it  so.  Far  better  have  no  Federal 
government  for  a  time,  than  to  precipitate  the  coun- 
try into  cinl  war." 

So  hopes  still  buoyed  up  the  people  that  matters 
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^»uht  be  amicably  settled  by  the  22nd  February,  the 
^'•rthday  of  Washington,  and  a  day  always  observed 
^s  a  public  holiday,  when  "a  grand  peaceful  and 
Jnion  celebration"  might  take  place  in  every  State. 
Such  was  the  deep  and  shrinking  horror  of  war, 
it  one  small  concession  might  have  led  to  others. 
Kren  the  most  violent  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  a 
"  fratricidal,"  "  pairicidal,''  "  suicidal"  war,  as  it  was 
termed  by  first  one  and  then  another.  No  two  persons 
did  I  bear  converse  together,  without  encouraging 
«Kh  other  with  these  fond  hopes :  '*  Mr.  Lincoln  ma_y 
ler  all  prove  a  good  President."  "  The  excitement 
ay  soon  suliside."  And  the  worst  anticipations  were 
ouly  of  a  temporal  difficulty.  Every  letter  from  my 
Uchmond  friends  breathed  a  similar  tone.  "  Oh  that 
there  might  be  no  bloodshed !"  but  yet  "  we  must  have 
our  rights." 

The  course  of  the   President  elect  was  a    non- 
oammittal    one.     With  what   intense    anxiety    the 
ithem  people  were  awaiting  any  declaration  of  his 
snded  policy  is  almost  incredible ;  and  in  a  people, 
who  gave  no  indication  of  feur,  but  who  were,  on 
contrary,  rapidly   prejiaring    for  the   worst,  if, 
'  which  may  God  avert,"  war  should  be  "  forced  upon 


Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  did  not  leel  himself  "  called 
on"  to  "  say  anything"  until  after  liis  inauguration. 

'My  sentiment*  and  my  principles  were  known  to 
public  liefore  I  was  elected."    And  he  persevered 

I  lut  taciturnity. 
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Uncle  Junius,  the  Miller. — Aunt  Ony's  Family. — PlanI 
Customs. — Barnes,  and  Rats. — Our  Neighbours  the  Sp 
Introduwd  to  Nobility. — My  Easter  Holiday. — Ashland. — 
Miss  Amanda's  Love-letter. — Maggie  is  Suld. — Kich  Wood 
of  the  Stniths. — The  Easter-Moaday  Excursion. — Our  Domo- 
tic  Institutions, — Back  to  Business. 

UuR  j>lea.saiitest  walk  at  Milbank  was  down  to  a  mill 
from  wliicb  the  jilac-e  wiis  named.  A  Ijeautiful  piwe 
of  water  lay  iii  a  pifturesfjue  hollow,  leailing  down  to 
wLifh  a  wintling  road  opened  suddenly  upon  the  mill 
itself,  and  a  ver)'  neat,  pretty  cabin,  occupied  by 
Unele  Junius,  the  miUer,  and  Aunt  Ony,  his  wife. 
Our  Biijitist  minister  combined  the  business  of  farmer 
and  miller  with  Ids  pastoral  duties.  He  employed  an 
overseer  to  manage  his  fnnn,  but  kept  a  faithful  sur- 
veillauce  over  his  servants  and  profits.  Uncle  Junius 
came  to  the  hou.se  every  evening  regidarly,  just  as 
we  had  assembled  in  the  parlour  for  family  worship ; 
and  opening  the  door  and  inserting  hi.*  grey  and  yellow 
head,  (nothing  but  the  head  was  ever  visible,)  summed 
up  the  business  of  the  day,  which  his  master  duly  en- 
tered upon  a  book :  "JIuster  Brown,  two  bushel — Com. 
Muster  Black,  five  bushel — Wheat.     Muster  Green, 
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one  g»ck — Flour.    Miss  Molly  Wliite,  three  bushel — 

CDtn."    These  entries  auHwered  the  do'ible  pui-pose 

of  a  duck  upon  tlie  products  of  the  fanu,  and  the 

tmooot  of  Junius'  daily  labour.     Sometimes  the  re- 

jort  was  varied  by  a  message  from  somebody  con- 

ivming  an  order  ou  the  miller,  vr  some  requisite  re- 

paire,  which  after  being  made  known,  a  surly  "  Go  now" 

mu  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  grey  head,  and  the 

doatng  of  the  door.     Uncle  Junius   was  so  fair,  or 

nther  "  yellow,"  besides  being  quite  gootl  looking,  as 

to  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  white  man.    He  was  an 

telligent  and  trustworthy  negro,  and,  I  used  to 

deserving  of  a  little  more  urbanity  and  sym- 

y  than  tliat  gruff  "  Go  now"  testified.    It  did  not 

aeem  a  rery  likely  method  of  securing  the  affection  of 

tk»  Berrant,  but  I  never  discovered  that  Junius  felt 

seaative  ou  the  subject     Mrs.  Qnence  did  not  ever 

tsro  her  head  and  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of  the 

bhudng  pine  stems,  nor  seem  at  all  conscious  whether 

^Uunins'  head  was  admitting  the  cold  draught  or  not. 

^^r«:rha{>8  she  pursued  the  same  course  as  the  Misses 

^Iciiuth  and  their  "  iirst  circles"  did,  never  to  take 

an  J  notice  of  the  servants;  but  I  had  seen  many 

ler  |ieople  whom  I  should  have  placed  rather  in 

lut  of  these  "  first  circles,"  who  always  gave  a  kind 

I  pncouragiug  "  Howdy"  to  the  negroes,  [larticularly 

oatrdcwrs  servants,  who  were  not  so  often  visible 

the  house. 

Cou£twuce  and  Johnny  enjoyed  a  walk  to  (he  mill 
as  I  did,  and  I  was  always  glad  of  their  com- 
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pany  on  our  Saturday  holiday,  when  we  had  abund- 
ance of  time  on  our  hands.  Aunt  Ony  and  I  soon 
becAnie  acquainted ;  when  she  was  very  proud  to 
exhibit  her  mistress's  stock  of  poultry,  of  which  slie 
took  chaise ;  and  then  her  own,  which  was  quite  a 
thriving  one.  Next  came  her  vegetable  garden,  and 
very  forward  it  was  too.  Aunt  Ony  was  the  neatest, 
most  orderly,  and  thrifty  negress  on  the  place ;  and 
she  knew  where  to  obtain  the  best  market  price  for 
her  chickens  and  cabbages.  Her  cottage  was  always 
clean  and  inviting,  and  we  used  to  sit  down  and  chat 
with  her,  while  she  was  cooking  some  dainty  morsel 
for  her  husband's  dinner. 

Wien  I  could  escape  for  a  ramble  on  any  other  day 
than  Satnr<lay,  it  was  ray  greiitcst  enjojineut  to  sit- 
on  the  mill-bank  with  a  Ixrok,  or  a  budget  of  newspa- 
pers: but  Aunt  Ony  did  not  leave  me  quiet  many^ 
minutes.     One  afternoon  when  Constance   had   nol 
been  well  enough  to  study,  and  Ji>bnny  had  been^ 
unusually  quick  in  finishing  up  his  lessons,  I  took  t^ 
long  round  through  tlie  woods,  glad  to  escape,  evea 
at  the  risk  of  encountering  those  "  rough  Irishmen," 
and  reached  my  favotirite  tree,  whose  twisted  roots, 
laid  bare  upon  the  bank,  formetl  a  charming  rustic 
seat,  when  Ony  espied  me  and  soon  came  forward. 

"  You  bin  a  mighty  long  walk,  mistis.  dat  you  have. 
My  little  gal,  she'd  walk  wid  you  any  day,  an*  be 
mighty  please'  too.  Ef  she'd  a  seen  you  a  gwine  out 
de  gate,  she'd  a  ran,  dat  she  woulfL  Don't  you  ever 
feel  lonesome,  mistis?     /  should  think  you  would; 
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'tis  mighty  lonesome  here  now,  arter  whar  you  'se  bin 
used  ta  My  little  gal  she'd  kip  you  a  talkin' ;  she's 
got  a  mighty  big  mouf.  Big  tongue,  whew-eu — " 
(relapdng  from  a  laugh  into  a  squeak)  "  you  couldn't 
kip  pace  wid  her  no  how  1  She'd  bilk  you  out  an' 
out.  Tire  you  to  death  wiv  talkin'.  But  she's  right 
■mart  too.  jTll  tt-ll  yer."  This  was  all  intended  as  a 
great  recommendation  of  her  little  girl,  prompted  by 
true  mother's  pride  ;  but  not  feeling  extremely  desi- 
rous of  having  my  reading  and  refleetions  interrupted, 
nor  of  being  "  tired  to  death"  witli  little  Molly's  "  big 
tongue,"  I  only  thanked  her  considerate  mother,  and 
cautiously  promised  that  "  some  day"  Molly  should 
riiow  me  through  a  new  path  in  the  woods. 

Human  nature  is  perverse ;  and  from  the  very  fact 
flf  the  Quences'  anxiety  to  guard  me  against  stray 
Irishmen  nominally,  but  observations  of  negroes  prac- 
tically, I  was  the  more  ready  t-n  take  advantage  of 
what  little  liberty  I  possessed,  and  felt  quite  inclined 
to  continae  my  chat  with  Aunt  Ony.  Little  Molly  I 
knew,  and  her  son  Pinto,  also,  whose  chief  business 
to  drive  the  waggons  and  attend  to  the  stables. 

is  yotith  was  by  a  former  marriage,  and  I  asked 
Ony  if  she  had  any  more  children. 

"  Oh  yes,  mistis ;  Rose,  what  yon  see  a  milkin'  do 
COWB  t'other  night,  she's  my  darter." 

"  Is  she  married  ?' 

No,  mistis,  she  ain't  married,  but  she's  got  three 

Jdren  tho'." 

"  Is  her  husband  dead  ?" 


^Biii 
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"No'm,  she  ain't 'zoctly  had  no  husband, 
he  dftt  'tends  de  tfln-yard  down  thai 
b'longs  to  fiim." 

*'  But  that's  not  right.  Aunt  Ony. 
(Tliil's  wife)  know  alxiut  that?" 

"  Ye'es,  mist  is ;  I  t^ll  ye  she  an*  Rose  gits  to  quar- 
rt'lliu'  mightily  when  they  meet.  Rose  'il  have  PbiT 
any  day,  an'  Phil  'd  have  her,  but  Aunt  Slealy  won't 
give  him  up." 

"  No,  of  course  not — it  would  not  he  right ;  lie's 
her  husband." 

"  No,  mistis,  'tis  not  right ;  I  'clar  I  don't  think  it 
M  right.    Do  you,  nmm  7' 

"  No,  Aunt  Ony,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  such  thmgs 
happen.  What  do  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Quence  say  to  such 
things  ?" 

"  Oh,  dey  giv  'm  a  good  talkin  to,  both  on  'em.  But 
Phil  he  won't  allow  he's  wrong.  He'd  marry  Rose  if 
Mealy  'd  let  hiiu,  but  she  aint  willin'  to  giv  him  up." 

"  Rose  and  Pinto  are  not  at  all  alike ;  I  should  not 
have  taken  them  for  brother  and  sister." 

"  No,  mistis,  my  first  husband  was  a  morlatter 
man,  pretty  nigh  white,  an'  my  second  husban'  was 
mighty  black — whew  I  rale  black  nigger ;  den  Ju- 
nius, he's  a  yaller  man  agiu'." 

"  What !  you  have  been  umrrieii  tliree  times  ?  You 
are  quite  hicky,  Aunt  Ony,  to  have  two  hands<ime 
men,  nearly  white  too !" 

"Eh — eh — eh-e-e-e,"  laughed  Aunt  Ony.  "Ye- 
e-e-8,  mistis,  I  git's  'em.    I  know  how  to  git  'em." 


PLANTA'nON  CUSTOMS. 


"Indeed  !  and  how  is  thiit  ?' 
"  I  Tiaves  myself  like  a  lady,  den  I  gits  'etn.     I 
don't  do  like  some  o'  dem  nigger  gals.     I  ulLis  'Laves 
mjiielf  jes  rigbt,    Daf»  the  way  I  gits  em." 
Aont  Ony  eertainly  made  np  in  self-respect  and 
it)'  whatever  deficiencies  of  personal  appearance 
only  t<xj  evident.     If  ever  a  woman  re.sembled 
a  witch,  it  was  poor  Aimt  Ony,  good  as  she  was.     A 
Kjuiming  eye  ond  a  squinting  mouth,  the  other  eye 
Lttlf  closed,  and  her  nose,  if  such  the  little  knob  could 
l»  called,   was  as  much  awry  as   the   rest  of  her 
fcatnrea.     But  she  esteemed  herself  good-looking, 
and  that  went  a  great  way  towards  making  her  so  in 
the  eyes  of  her  "  coloured  "  companions. 
Ou  hirge  plantations,  such  as  Forest  Hill  and  Mil- 
yon  find  other  customs  requisite  towards  self- 
taaint^uance  than  those  aln^ady  narrated.     Home 
produce   is   not   merely  cunfineil  to  food ;    hut  the 
tannerj',  the  spinm'ng-loom,  liotli  for  wool  and  cotton, 
the  flour-mill  and  saw-mill,  a  carpenter,  farrier,  and 
>ho<'>maker  may  be    met  with   on  one  or   other  of 
e  plantations.     One  of  the  Milljank  servants  made 
Ilent   strong   rough  shoes   out   of  home-tanued 
r — for  the  negroes  always,  and  even   for  the 
children   tjccasionally.     Two   or  three  women  were 
i«fnuitantly  spinning;  and  for  the  fanier  and  the  ear- 
lier of  course  there   was   plenty   of  occupation. 
times  even  the  cloth  is  manufactured  at  home ; 
m   the  vicinity  of  Frederii-ksburg,  wliicli  is  (or 
ITM  before  the  war)  a  thriving  manufuoluring  town 
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of  between  3000  and  4000  inhabitants,  the  yam 
usually  sent  there  to  be  manufactured  into  wooUeiK 
and  cotton  cloth. 

With  every  requisite  at  hand,  and  able  workmea 
among  the  negroes,  it  seemed  astonishing  that  people 
should  be  so  regardless  of  comfort  as  to  countenance 
shabby   fences,   leaky  apartments,  and   a  thousand 
other   minor   miseries.     ^VJter  a  heavy  shower  our 
schoolroom  was  completely  inundated ;  overshoes,  if 
not  stilts,  were  desirable  to  enable  one  to  cross  it ; 
and  ever)i;lung  on  tlie  plantation  wore  an  air  of  tem- 
porary and   hurried  incompleteness.     Much  of  this 
is  to  be  traced  to  negro  inefficiency,  always,  and,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  the  impracticability  of  the 
lady  in  chief  of  Milbank,  who,   rather  than   exert 
herself  to  walk  about  the  house,  and  supervise  her 
servants,  permitted  an  unlimited  degree  of  disorder 
and  dustines-s,  if  nothing  worse. 

One  day,  on  going  into  my  room,  there  was  Barnes 
performing  a  complete  toilet  before  the  looking-glass, 
the  whole  carpet  strewed  with  dislocated  crinolines 
and  discarded  garments.  Another  day  on  going  into 
tho  adjoining  room,  a  spare  one,  to  open  a  window, 
there  were  displayed  upon  beds  and  chairs  the  whole 
Sunday  attire  of  the  other  gu-1,  Ann. 

On  my  mentioning  to  Constance  the  intrusion  of 
Barnes,  she  smiled  amiably,  as  if  wondering  what  sur- 
prised me,  and  probably  thought  me  very  eccentric 
to  make  any  observation  about  such  a  trifling  occur- 
rence. 
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This   highly   iiitelb'gent  uegro  girl,   Barnes,   was 

'I'pused  to  wait  u[x)n  me ;  the  chief  assistance  she 

'^dered  me  being  to  forget  to  light  a  tire  when  it 

"^itt  cold  and  damp,  but  to  pile  up  an  immense  heap 

^f  blazing  logs  in  sunny  weather ;  or  to  bring  in  a 

^nat  pile   of  firewood,  and  throw  it  down  on  the 

«arpet  Ijefore  the  closet-door,  so  as  to  effectually  pre- 

Tent  it  from  opening.    Had  it  checked  tlie  perambu- 

iations  of  the  rats  as  well,  who  kept  me  awake  by 

I  Uieir  midnight  revelries  (once  I  saw  five  scampering 

over   the  washi<tand  and  trying  to  dip  into  the  jug  of 

j^Hfcer),  it  would  not  have  been  so  very  objectionable ; 

WtX  the  door  never  did  close  against  them,  nor  cuidd 

S.  for  weeks  get  the  holes  in  the  wall  stopped  up  to 

'iceep  them  out    Another  of  Barnes'  accomplishments 

'•^••8  to  place  a  row  of  chairs  in  front  of  the  chest-of- 

drawers  or  the  washstand,  and  a  lieap  of  crockery  in 

*he  doorway,  where  it  would  be  inevitably  walked 

Ser.    One  day  she  calmly  burnt  up  one  of  my  walk- 
g  shoes,  by  ligliting  a  roaring  fire  without  moving 
it  fnim  the  hearth,  where  it  happened  to  be.    Luckily 
the  blockade  had  not  begun  then,  and  I  coiUd  procure 
others.  Poor  Barnes  I  she  was  most  hopelessly  stupid, 
jL^nd  as  ugly  as  she  was  incapable.     I  would  gladly 
^^ave  perfonued  her  share   of   labours  in  addition 
^■o  my  own,  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  her  presence  ; 
hnt  it  JB  not  genteel  to  do  anything  that  a  negro  can 
ought  to  do,  and  therefore  one  had  to  submit  to 
n-esaity. 
On  the  whole,  my  life  at  Milbank  was  not  ex- 
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tremely  deliplitful ;  und  the  daily  increasing  alaniL^ 
iu  pulilic  aflairs  did  not  teud  to  improve  matters. 

March  had  arrived,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  performer- 
his  journey  to  WusbingtoiL  He  twd  repeatedly  ex  — 
claimed  on  the  road,  "  ^^'llat  is  all  this  fuss  about  ? 
Nobody  is  hurt." 

He  had  not,  however,  thought  himself  so  free  from 
danger  as  to  venture  into  the  f 'residential  mansion  in 
open  daylight ;  and  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people 
sickened  in  blank  hopelessness  of  a  man  who,  whea 
thirty  millions  of  people  were  waiting  breathlessly, 
and  a  vast  and  promising  conutry  was  rent  in  twain 
by  a  terrific  earthquake,  when  thousands  of  its  people 
were  already  ruined  and  starving,  and  when  million'^ 
more  were  trembling  with  the  horrible  phantom  of 
civil  war  looming  up  before  tliera, — a  mnn  wlio  had 
not  the  moral  com^age  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
foolish  vows  that  he  would  "  put  his  fo<(t  down 
firmly,"  and  that  he  would  "  keep  the  machine  going, 
and  leave  it  running  as  he  found  it :"  a  man  so  un- 
equal to  the  liour,  so  unsuited  to  the  crisis! 

At  last  he  spoke ;  but  said  nothing.  No  one  could 
tell  what  he  meant  to  do  by  that  proclamation  !  It 
was  vague  enough  for  any  course,  nou-comraittal 
as  ever.  It  insinuated  peacefid  intentions,  so  as  to 
8t<iy  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Border  States, 
while  they  were  being  secretly  hastened  forward  la 
the  North.  The  people  still  waited.  Fort  Sumter 
was  not  attacked;  Virginia  did  not  secede.  The 
people  still  hoped.    But  day  by  day  the  Southerners 
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leir  official  positions  in  tlie  Nortb,  and  also 

jr  war  The  Virginia  Convention  "  dragged 

'**  alow  length  along."  and  would  not  pass  tlie  Oidi- 

ft>lUae  of  S«*c<r«sion ;  neither  did  Tennessee,  nor  North 

^'•'ojina.     Texas  hud  joined  the  Southern  Confede- 

**cy ;  ami  Arkansas  was  ready.     But  to  Virginia  all 

were  tiirned.     For  this  time-honoured   State, 

her  numerous  titles,  all  the  rest  were  waiting. 

'  Old  Dominion,"  the  first  settled  and  best  re- 

"  When  old  Virgiiua  utters  the  decisive  word, 

formally  renounces  and  deuounees  the  abolition 

fi^rtion  at  Washington,  all  will  feel  that  the  sujircme 

iQoment  has  arrived,  and  will  look  about  for  their 

own  safety.     Virginia  made  the  Union  ;  her  fiat  t«n 

Oiunake  it" 

The  only  people  near  Milbonk  considered  suffi- 
(si^itly  genteel  to  be  visited,  were  a  young  sister  of 
HtB.  Quence's,  and  her  husband,  a  lawyer,  who  was 
%lso  a  colonel  iu  the  County  militia. 

This  young  bride,  Mrs.  Spotts,  unlike  her  sister, 
\rho  had  never  been  out  of  her  native  State,  was  con- 
sidered quite  R  tmveller,  inasmuch  as  she  h«d  been 
to  New  Orleans  un  her  wedding  tri]),  and  as  far 
lorth  even  as  Niagara  Falls,  which  latter  place  was 
Iways  dragged  headlong  inta  the  conversation  during 
be  first  three  minutes,  until  the  war  became  too  en- 
sing.  Her  husband,  like  the  doctoi-s,  dentists, 
ad  ministers,  lived  on  a  plantation;  professional 
^ements  in  the  country  being  too  few  and 
ftr  between  to  depend  on  entirely  as  a  means  of 
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subsistence.     During   Court   week,  certain   Baptists 
meetings,  and  a  few  other  occasions,  more  reltttiT( 
of  the   Quencea,  from    the  neigh! (ourhood   beyon^ 
dined  or  passed  the  night  at  Mill<ank.     One  cousiu 
Lad  been  a  member  of  the  Washington   Congress, 
and  having  just  resigned  his  seat,  was  now  impatieni 
to  be  connected  with  the  Confederate  government-. 
Others  belonged  either  to  County  or  State  military- 
companies.     One  week  a  dentist,  on  a  professional 
tour,  made  a  sojourn  of  several  days  at  the  house  ; 
then  the  piano-tuner  spun  out  his  errand  into  a  day 
and  night's  business :  but  whether  business  or  plea- 
sure, the  shortest  term  of  a  visit  in  Old  Virginia 
embraces  at  least  one  meal. 

Be  the  Tisitors  what  they  might,  one  sole  topic 
formed  the  conversation  of  all.  All  were  eager  for 
Secession,  and  all  united  in  denouncing  the  slow 
action  of  the  Virginian  Convention.  Public  events 
wavered  from  day  to  day  like  an  April  barometer ;  and 
the  Baptist  minister  became  more  irritable  than  ever. 

The  great  uncertainty  attending  the  result  of  the 
Secession  movement,  added  to  the  urgent  apjjeals  of 
my  friends  in  the  North  that  I  should  come  away 
from  Virginia,  together  with  the  toilsome  and  uncon- 
genial hfe  I  was  leading  at  Milbank,  induced  me  to 
be  very  cautious  in  alluding  to  future  plans.  I  held 
out  no  promises  to  the  Quences  to  remain  beyond 
the  Biunmer  vacation,  and  it  became  so  improl)able 
that  inducements  to  continue  in  the  South  should 
present  themselves,  that  there  seemed  but  little  pros- 
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pert  of  seeing  Richinond  and  my  kiud  friends  there 

ioj  more.      One  other  circumstance  added  to  these, 

tended  to  strengthen  a  hope  tliat  I  entertained,  of 

qKnding  Easter  in  the  city.    At  the  W.'s  a  year 

before,    I   hud   seen   that    Easter  was   a   universal 

lioliday  among  the  negroes,  who  made  a  most  sooia- 

Ue  and    diligent  use  of  their  time  from   noon   on 

ibe  Saturday  to  Easter  Tuesday  following.      Sup- 

poain^  of  course,  that  Constance  and  Johnny  were 

not  leas  favoured  than  the  servants,  in  the  enjoyment 

of  •  little  recreation,  I  felt  it  would  be  no  particular 

fiiTour,  to  BOggest  that  I  miglit  easily  run  dewn  to 

Kichmoud   to  spend   Easter   Sunday   and   Monday, 

vfatcb  would  enable  me  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  ser- 

rieea  of  our  own  litiu^  at  St  Paul's  church,  beside 

i4lemiiig  both  mental  and  physical  vigour  from  the 

change. 

Old  Mr.  Tyler  had  introduced  to  me  during  the 
vinter  a  gentleman  of  much  intelligence  and  research, 
wilom  be  had  recommended  to  my  acquaintance  in 
his  dry  manner,  tlius :  "  Miss  Jones,  I  erpeet  one  of 
oar  nobility  to  spend  this  evening  witli  us ;  Mrs.  Tjler 
aad  I  (thuil  have  much  pleasure  in  intrcHlucing  him 
to  you." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  it  will  afford  me  pleasure,  &c.  Ac 
Bot  I  was  not  aware  that  you  recognized  nobility  in 
this  «-uimtry." 

••  Yes,  madam,  we  recognize  many  noblemen 
OS, — Nature's  noblemen  ;  indeed  many  sove- 
alao.     We  are  a  nation  of  sovereigns." 
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Catching  at  his  idea,  and  keeping  ap  the  joke,  I 
asked,  "  What  is  the  title  of  your  fiiend  T 

"  T.  H.  W."  (mentioning  his  name  in  foil),  "  that 
is  Ills  title,  madam, — as  true  a  nobleman  as  any  who 
grace  the  Court  of  your  Queen  Victoria." 

Be  that  as  it  might,  T.  H.  W.  had  proTed  himself 
quite  an  acquisition  to  my  circle  of  acquaintanca  A 
long  resident  of  Bichmond,  and  full  of  ambition  for 
his  native  State,  he  had  accumulated  a  valuable  fund 
of  information  respecting  it.  An  excellent  historian 
as  well  as  antiquarian,  he  had  made  some  valuable 
additions  to  Southern  literature.  With  liberal  taste  he 
had  also  kindly  patronized  my  humble  contributions 
to  the  fine  arts  by  purchasing  some  sketches,  the  pro- 
ducts of  my  idle  days  during  the  winter  at  Bichmond. 
He  had  often  spoken  of  James  Town  and  other  ruins, 
built,  as  many  were,  of "  English  bricks,"  and  had 
promised  me  a  summer  excursion  to  see  some  of 
them.  "  What  time  better  than  Easter,"  I  thought ; 
and  at  Easter  I  resolved  to  go.  T.  H.  W.  wrote 
to  assure  me  of  his  readiness,  and  promised  to  ar- 
range the  party.  This  was  a  pleasure  in  store,  and  I 
counted  the  days  like  a  school  girl.  But,  oh,  what 
blank  faces  greeted  the  proposition  to  absent  myself! 
I  verily  believe  the  Quences  thought  I  intended  to 
abscond  entirely ;  for  by  their  having  ceased  to  tor- 
ment and  catechise  me  about  their  children's  lessons, 
I  knew  they  were  now  satisfied  that  they  were 
studying  hard  enough.  But  at  last  I  gained  permis- 
sion, and  fortunately  the  carriage  would  be  at  my 
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Saturday  luoniing  early.     No  cliild  at 

ever  __80  glad  to  escape   from  "  durance 

'^f "  M  I  was  on  that  loTely  morning  about  the  end 

°'  UarcL     Constance  and  Johnny  rode  with  me  to 

^  miliray.     The  "  getting  on  place  "  this  time  wns 

**0 longer  diagoised  in  its  garments  of  wiow,  but  little 

^^mUrnt  vrrU  were  bursting  on  every  busli  and  tree. 

We  passed  the  village  of  Ashland,  "the  birthplace 
W  Heary  Clay."  It  was  visible  now  in  the  clear 
Vrijgfat  morning.  It  is,  or  was  before  the  war !  fre- 
^Qented  as  a  summer  resort,  lying  about  twenty 
buIm  to  the  north  of  Kiehmond,  and  it  presented  the 
moit  sin^lar  collection  of  fairy  lodging-houses  any 
one  can  imagine. 

There  was  a  email  fanciful  hotel,  built  of  wood, 
y  painted,  and  decorated  with  abuudancc  of  Bnis- 
iace  borders  of  curved  work,  with  little  gables, 
little  jiiunades,  little  colonnades,  and  little  columns  to 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a  long 
■bed,  also  decorated  with  Brusst^'le  lace  in  wooden 
edgings;  containing  a  table  of  corresponding  lengtJi, 
■ad  rows  of  seats  all  roimd,  fenced  in  with  trellis-work. 
This  was  the  summer  dining-hnll  for  visitors.  Around 
a  sort  of  green  or  common,  dottetl  with  "  shade  trees  " 
■od  seatfi,  and  cTerj'where  else  you  looked,  were  scat- 
tered the  strangest  assemblage  of  little  dolls'  houses 
aod  Bummcr  dwellings  that  "  diildren  of  a  larger 
growth  "  have  ever  thrown  together ;  some  of  them 
nuanl  on  pedestals  of  woo<l,  others  of  brick,  all 
tod  in  rainbow  hues,  with  tiny  piazzas,  trellises, 
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dormer  windows,  steps,  and  cupolas,  and  abundani 
of  wooden  trimmings,  all  open  and  airy,  and  all 
tended  for  the  ouf>of-doorB  life  in  which  the  sumun 
is  passed  in  this  sonny  land. 

•Such  was  the  village  of  Ashland,  and  such  is  the 
character  of  most  of  the  watering-places  of  the  Soutli. 

I  repaired  straight  to  the  Wharneford  House  on 
reaching  llichmond,  and  was  delighted  to  find  the 
Castletons  and  Tylers  m  statu  quo.  Mrs.  Smith  and 
her  daughters  received  me  with  their  most  inviting 
faces,  and  told  me  that  the  house  was  filled  with 
members  of  the  Convention,  but  that  during  the 
Easter  week  a  room  was  fortunately  at  my  service. 

The  public,  mind  just  then  iiad  been  j>artially 
quieted  by  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  promise  from 
the  Federal  government,  that  Fort  Sumter  should 
not  be  reinforced.  On  the  contrary,  the  insinuation 
was  that  it  would  be  vacatetl  shortly ;  and  the  hearts 
of  the  people  beat  high  with  hopes  of  a  "  petu:eable 
adjustment"  even  yet.  Tiie  Convention  therefore 
still  deliberated,  and  much  to  thi?  aggravation  of  all 
the  editors,  was  occupying  itself  with  what  seemed  to 
be  rather  the  business  of  the  Legislature  than  of  a 
temporary  Convention.  The  raemlters  were  bitterly 
denounced  as  "  Submissionists,"  "Old  fogies,"  and 
other  uncomplimentary  epithets,  but  still  they  plod- 
ded on,  and  would  not  pass  the  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion, Yet  many  hoped,  and  on  the  whole  a  tijrrible 
weight  was  temporarily  removed  from  the  public 
mind  Just  at  that  Easter  season. 
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^4r.  Castleton  could  "never  forgive  himself"  fur 
^ving  permitted  me  to  go  off  alone  on  that  dreadful 
''**iniing,  and  he  had  been  "  bo  astonished  to  iind  me 
S^iie."     Mrs.  Castleton  had  much  to  tell  nie  of  her 
■^  »irthem  friends  and  Southern  servants.     One  of  her 
n  was  engaged  to  be  marricil  to  a  Northern 
ntleman,  who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  the 
y  in  the  city,  and  the  public  eye  was  ou  him,  to 
ovm  great  entertainment,  for  he  visited  the  house 
'^fcf  Delegates  and   the    Convention,   to   enjoy  the 
^Kpeecbesi,   and   was    withal    "  most   friendly  to  the 
SoutL"    Next  she  hat!  some  singiihir  docuinenta  to 
ehow  me   concerning  her  new  nurse,  who  was  con- 
sidered a  beBe  among  the  blacks,  and  also  her  invalid 
servant  Blaggie,  whom  she  had  disposed  of  greatly 
to  her  own  satisfaction  and  the  negro's  advantage. 
The  first  was  a  touching  appeal  from  a  sivble  beau  of 
AmftT^da,  who  not  being  able  to  decipher  her  own 
lov©-lett«r,  had  brought  it  to  her  mistress  to  read  for 
her;  and  then,  satisfied  with  the  contents,  was  indif- 
ferent about  the  possession  of  a  symbol  she  "  hadn't 
got  no  ose  for."     It  ran  thus,  verbatim* 

"  Hawk's-Nest,  I6th  March,  1861. 

"Dear  Miss  Auanoa, 

"The  lover  feels  an   emotion,  yea,  an  over- 
whelming emotion,  as  he  takes  his  pen  in  hand  to 

•  No  ■polojgc  aeeiDB  necessary  for  intiwlnciiig  either  tLe  con- 
noktions  or  privaUi  correBi«ndcaoe  of  tiiu  Ne^rro  race  at  such  a 
anD«U  •»  the  pieseat. 
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speak  to  his  dear  one  in  a  mannor  in  whidi  I  wish  f 
speak  til  you.  But  a  week  has  piissefl  down  ti«^ 
river  of  time,  but  seven  times  has  the  sun  ariset*- 
from  his  golden  conch,  and  sought  his  western  home^ 
since  I  was  l>y  ynur  side ;  and.  iliss  Amanda,  'twas 
then  I  had  to  bid  thee  adieu.  My  hand  was  held  out 
with  frankness  to  yon  as  we  were  about  to  part ;  bat 
in  my  bosom,  tliere,  though  liidden  from  view,  though 
its  emotions  were  unknown  to  the  world  without,  was 
a  heart  nearly  bursting.  And  your  feehngs  must 
have  been  the  same,  if  you  still  remember  your 
declaration,  that  deelaratitm  to  which  you  are  held 
by  the  most  sacred  ties ;  in  which  you  pledged  your 
heart  and  hand  to  me,  I  do  hojie,  my  ilearest,  that 
you  will  still  stand  by  it  through  '  thick  and  through 
thin,'  yea,  though  everything  shall  oppose  thee, 
stand  by  it;  tlimigh  the  world  may  cut  thee  off, 
stand  by  it;  though  the  clouds  of  adversity  may 
frown  down  upon  thee,  and  prosperity  shall  seem  as 
a  once  pleasant  dream ;  for  you  will  know  that 
though  the  world  in  general  may  despise  thee,  in 
Guy  Montague's  breiist  there  tlirobs  a  noble  heart 
that  is  thine  and  only  thine.  Thine  when  the  sun 
rises  slowly  from  his  eastern  couch,  thine  when  he 
reaches  the  golden  portals  of  the  west ;  thine,  then, 
and  only  thine.  Thine  when  the  pale-faced  moon 
makes  her  appearance,  thine  when  she  too  reaches 
Jier  home ;  thine,  then,  and  only  thbie. 

"And  now  in   conclusion,  my   dearest    Amanda, 
may  1  beg  of  you  t«  remember  your  promise,  in 
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"^luVh  yon  have  given  me  your  heart  and  hand :  and 
MSv  God  watch  over  von  and  Wess  voii  in  so  dointr, 
'« Uie  wish  of  a  dear  friend  as  well  as  a  fond  lover. 

"  Guy  Montague." 

I  askcil  Mrs.  Castleton  if  she  really  believed  the 

it'gTo  bad  written  and  composed  that  letter  Iiiraself, 

*liioh  was  on  a  sheet  of  good  note-paper,  in  a  small 

^stkt  hand.     Slie  said  she  heliovi'<l  tlie  man's  young 

">a»ter  might  have  written  it,  btit  it  was  his  own 

'dictation ;  and  that  it  was  astonishing  how  readily 

the  negroes  caught  np  certain  expressions  and  ajiplied 

Uiem  U>  their  own  use.     At  my  earnest  sulicitution 

•■1^  gave  me  the   original    document,  Auinnda   not 

"taxing  asked  for  it  back  ;  though  slie  had  received  it 

**ore  than  a  week  ago,  probably  niifjht  never  think 

^*'*  it  again.     The  next  letter  my  friend  hml  save*l  to 

ow  Die  was  from  a  mnn  in  the  country  who  had 

*"*«.ingbt  Maggie ;  also  verbatim : — 

"Sir, 

"  Pardon  my  liberty  in  writing  to  you,  but  I 
>Tfte  to  ask  you  the  price  of  Mairjirie,  and  if  you  are 
Villing  to  sell  her,  because  sHp  has  written  tu  nie  to 
ask  me  to  buy  her,  and  though  I  do  not  want  her  at 
&IL  for  I  know  how  very  sickly  she  is,  yet  my  wife  is 
anxious  to  have  her,  because  she  is  her  mummy  ;* 
and  although  I  know  she  would  be  a  dead  lofs  to  me, 

•  QuMMn  always  call  thcdr  Negro  nurses  "  Mammy,"  and 
Vvy  op  wilb  a  strong  uSection  for  them,  generally  inutusl,  as  in 
flUfOMe. 
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yet  if  you  do  not  ask  too  much  for  her,  I  am  willing 
to  puroliaso.  Maggy  says  she  feels  so  lonesome 
away  from  here,  and  to  gratify  my  wife  I  think  of 
purrliasing  her. 

"  I  remain,  Sir, 

"  Yours,  dec" 

I  congratulated  my  friend  in  having  provided 
such  a  good  home  for  llaggie,  in  which  she  could 
end  her  days  ;  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  we 
did  not  thoroughly  comprehend  this  custom  of  buying 
and  selling  negroes,  or,  in  other  words,  of  providing 
homes  for  tliem. 

In  the  evening  we  all  joined  the  party  in  the 
general  sittting-room.  Tlie  members  of  the  Con- 
vention were,  like  the  delegates  of  the  previooB 
winter,  chiefly  from  Western  Virginia,  and  very  much 
the  same  class  of  people ;  slow,  dehbtTate,  cautious 
men,  who  had  more  pride  in  their  country  as  it  had 
been,  so  long  as  the  sharp  shrewd  business-men  of 
the  North  saved  them  the  trouble  of  thinking.  They 
"(lid  very  well"  in  their  quiet  farms  among  the 
mountains.  They  required  httle,  and  were  satisfied 
with  little;  and  could  "ship"  their  produce  off  by 
the  Ohio  river,  and  were  quite  contented  to  let 
things  remain  as  they  were,  without  any  ambition  to 
shine  in  an  orbit  of  their  own.  They  personated  a 
class  not  only  in  Western  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  but  of  many 
old  schuul  anti-innovation  people  of  good  old  England 
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It  is  too  mnch  trouble  for  them  to  think 
'  fbeniielreB,  and  they  are  not  very  willing  that  others 
dioald  think  for  them.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
Whameford  mansion,  neither  its  mistress  nor  its 
urangementB  were  sufficiently  attractive  to  make 
it  a  popular  boarding-house.  These  Western  Vir- 
ginioQ^  represented  only  their  section  of  the  country, 
and  by  no  means  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the 
Convention.  They  were  not  over-fastidious  in  their 
tastes  either :  they  came  to  the  Whameford  House 
became  some  cousins  had  been  there  before  them. 
The  Castletons  and  Tylers  were  only  staying  out  the 
winter,  and  intended  to  make  a  move  as  soon  aa 
spring  had  fairly  set  in.  I  returned  thither  l>ecause 
they  were  there,  and  preferred  to  put  up  with  a  few 
discomforts  for  the  sake  of  their  society.  Several 
other  old  settled  boarders  Mrs.  Smith  had  already 
driven  away,  and  she  was  only  indebted  to  tlie  Con- 
Tention  and  "  hard  times  "  for  having  a  full  house 
at  all 

Sitting  near  her  that  evening,  she  entertained  me 
with  a  repetition  of  some  observations  that  some  one 
had  dared  to  make  respecting  the  manners  of  her 
dangfaters,  who,  it  seemed,  had  given  offence  by  an 
azlubition  of  family  pride,  which  was  not  very  higldy 
af^redated  by  certain  inmates  of  the  Wharneforrl 
Hook. 

"  My  daughters  is  all  bom  ladies,  an'  they  always 
mut'  lie  ladies.  Such  good  rich  bbind  flows  in  their 
v«!ti»,  that  they  behave  like  ladies  should  do,  au'  can't 
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do  no  otherwise  than  be  ladies,  let  tbeni  say  what 

they  may." 

Poor  lady !  this  was  a  happy  prerogative,  but  it 
was  a  pity  that  English  grammar  was  not  considered 
indispensable  to  sucli  a  high  state  of  refinement. 

We  must,  however,  give  them  credit  for  one  virtue 
they  possessed  in  no  small  degree,  which  was  the 
strongest  possible  pride  in  their  mother  and  each 
other,  and  devotion  to  the  former.  Bella,  the  eldest 
girl,  was  relating  how  much  annoyed  Jlrs.  Smith 
had  been  during  llie  last  Cliristmas  holidays,  by 
losing  her  cook,  who  had  gone  away  quite  suddenly 
and  imexpectedly,  saying  how  impossible  it  hod 
been  for  her  mother,  who  had  liitherto  depended 
entirely  on  said  Peggy,  to  superintend  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

"  If  we  hadn't  been  bothere<l  with  boarders,  it 
wouldn't  have  signified  so  much ;  ma'  looked  so 
mighty  bad  we  thought  she'd  a  bin  worried  to  death 
about  it.  I  d'clare  she  got  thinner  never  I  saw 'r 
iu  mi/  life.  One  evening,  when  I  went  to  prayer- 
meeting  at  our  church,  our  minister  said  we  were  all 
to  pray  f  our  blessings,  and  then  we  should  get 
them.  Well,  ma'  is  my  greatest  blessing,  and  her 
health  is  of  mo'  consequence  to  me  than  an)'thing 
else ;  so  I  thought  I  would  pray  for  a  cook,  an'  I 
prayed  mighty  hard  all  that  evening;  an'  when  I 
came  home,  there  were  three  cooks  all  waiting  to  be 
hired." 

And  I  do  believe  Bella  was  sincere  in  her  prayers 
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and  (aitb ;  only  the  tennination  of  the  bolidars  might 
liavp  had  a  little  to  do  with  the  return  of  negroes  to 
their  duties. 

Blaster  Momlay  proved  delightfully  fine  and  warm ; 
quite  the  day  for  an  excursion.  Mi-s,  Smitli,  all 
amiability,  had  ordered  an  early  breakfast,  ami  oven 
sOBie  refreshments:  for  the  day,  wliieli  Tom  liandeJ  to 
me  with  a  very  smiling  face,  while  Frances  looked 
*8  pleased  as  if  she  was  herself  going  out  on  a  day's 
pleMOie.  Our  party  started  oft'  uniler  most  favotir- 
able  allspices  to  the  city  of  Petersburg,  twuuty-two 
miiea  sooth  of  Kichmond.  Along  the  road  our  oracle, 
T.  H.  W^  pointed  out  the  different  sites  of  "  ancient " 
towns;  this  part  having  been  corapttrativ<.'ly  tliickly 
settled  before  ,"tbe  first  Americiui  revolution,  during 
which  period  "  the  traitor  Arnold "  laid  waste  the 
;  countrv.  Richmond  wjia  tben  only  an  insignificant 
bnt  after  the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring 
riapidly  increased  in  importance.  We  passed  the 
old  {bnndations  of  tno  churches  that  bad  ultimately 
fiUlen  into  disuse,  thotigh  only  twelve  yeai-s  had 
elapsed  since  the  "  lumber  "  of  tbem  ba<l  been  cleared 
away  and  sold.  A  very  large,  and  wide-s]>readiug 
oak  is  seen  from  the  railroad,  whose  massive  trunk  is 
OOmposed  of  two  original  saplings,  growing  close  to- 
ber,  incoqjorated  into  one  stem,  and  producing 
ro  distinct  species  of  foliage.  We  also  piisst-il  over 
lie  rein  of  granite  that  extends  from  the  State  of 
few  York  into  «South  Carolina.  Next  we  came  to  a 
^tock  in  the  suburbs  of  Petersburg,  roughly  carved 
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into  a  ImsiD,  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indian 
Princess  Poc-ahontas  as  a  bath. 

Petersburg,  the  capital  of  Dinwiddie  Countj,  i« 
built  upon  the  river  Appomattox,  a  branch  of  the 
James,  navigable  for  small  trading  vessels  as  far  as 
the  town.  It  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  on 
the  higher  parts  are  the  ruins  of  Blandford  church, 
our  lion  of  the  day.  This  church,  formerly  in  a 
suburb,  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  "of 
English  brick,"  as  usual,  and  must  have  been  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  the  State.  It  can  scarcely  be 
termed  a  niin  now,  though  only  the  walb  and  roof 
remain,  these  having  been  put  into  complete  repair, 
while  the  rubbish  is  still  permitted  to  lie  in  heaps 
within.  A  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  project  to  fit  it 
up  as  a  sort  of  chapel  for  a  cemetery  laid  out  near  it, 
but  the  Episcopalians  disapproved  of  its  becoming 
public  property,  aud  maintained  the  right  of  exclusive 
possession ;  therefore  it  now  remains  the  anomaly,  a 
perfect  ruin.  Its  deep  sloping  roof  is  covered  with 
ivy,  and  as  it  stands  in  a  well-kept  "  grave-yard," 
from  whence  a  pretty  view  of  tlie  town  and  country 
is  obtained,  it  is  not  an  unpicturesque  spot 

The  oldest  tombstone  to  be  found  is  a  small  square 
granite  slab  witli  an  inscription,  in  quaint  old  carving, 
U»  the  memory  of 

BICHARD  TABBBOUGH, 

1702, 
Aoso  87. 
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After  a  very  pleasant  day  of  roaming,  we  returned 
to  Richmond,  and  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  having 
derived  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  jaunt 

My  leave  of  grace  extended  to  Wednesday  morn- 
ing,  which  enabled  me  to  bid  adieu  to  some  of  those 
pleasant  acquaintances  which,  in  the  uncertain  future, 
I  might  never  meet  again. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  domestic  institutions 
by  this  time,  Miss  Jones?"  said  old  Mr.  Tyler,  at  the 

iner-table. 

"  I  wish  our  own  working-classes  were  as  well  pro- 
vided for  and  protected  as  your  slaves,  Mr.  Tyler. 
It  is  almost  provoking  to  witness  their  grinning  faces 
and  light-hearted  indifference  at  this  season  of  anxiety 
aad  alarm,  which  is  causing  so  much  suffering  to  the 
vhite  class." 

^¥68,  madam,  they  are  the  last  to  suffer,  always. 
k  here," hantling  me  a  slip  of  newspaper,  "almost 
^..^j  we  read  of  these  things." 

The  paragraph  stated  that  "  another  family  of  free 
negroes,  at  Charleston,  had  ap[>lied  to  be  sold  into 
slavery  in  order  to  avoid  the  hartlships  consequent 
^_(ID  the  panic,  and  depression  in  biu^iuess." 
^H     "  They  know  that  they  are  sure  of  a  home,  and 
^■plenty  to  eat,  with  a  master  to  protect  them,"  con- 
"  tinned  Mr.  Tyler.  "  Did  you  know  that  I  have  visited 
the  North,  since  you  were  here,  Jliss  Jones  ?" 
"  No ;  as  far  as  New  York  T' 
^H     "  To  Philadclpliia.      And   let  me  tell  you  wliat 
^^lappeued  there.    The  coloured  porter,  an  old  negro, 
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who  brought  np  my  portmantean,  had  discoTered 
that  I  came  from  this  State,  and  said,  'Master,  yon 
come  from  ole  Yirginny,  and  so  does  I ;  I  was  bom 
thar.'  I  asked  him  from  what  part  he  came,  and 
judge  of  my  surprise  when  he  told  me  he  had  be* 
longed  to  my  own  father,  madam,  who  had  given  him 
his  freedom  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  this  man 
and  I  had  been  boys  together.  Poor  old  Tim  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  laughed  and  cried  by  turns.  *0h, 
Massa  John,  gim  me  your  hand,  sah  I  Oh  it  does  my 
heart  good  to  shake  the  hand  of  a  white  man ;  IVe 
bin  heah  forty-three  year,  an*  I  neyer  so  much  as 
touched  a  white  person's  hand  all  that  time.  Ah  I 
an'  I  got  to  work  so  hard  now,  sah,  to  get  me  a  livin. 
Oh,  if  I  was  only  a  gwine  back  with  you,  sah,  to  be  a 
slave  again,  I  shouldn't  want  for  auyfin.  Massa  John, 
take  me  long  wid  you,  sah !'  Well,  Miss  Jones,  old 
Tim  entreated  me  so  hard,  and  said  the  times  were 
so  bad  this  year,  that  he  prevailed,  and  I  brought 
him  back ;  though  I  have  no  particular  occupation 
for  him  while  I  reside  in  town,  but  I  could  not  bear 
the  idea  that  one  of  my  father's  old  servants  might 
die  of  want  among  the  Yankees." 

Not  unmixed  with  sadness  were  our  farewells  in 
those  fluctuating  days.  Whether  my  much-hoped- 
for  trip  to  the  mountains  this  summer  would  be  ac- 
complished, or  whether  war  would  drive  me  away 
entirely,  it  was  impossible  to  foretell ;  and  thus,  once 
more,  I  took  leave  of  Richmond. 

Johnny  and  the  rockaway  were  at  Crossroads,  by 
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wne  o'elwk,  to  meet  me ;  and  Aunt  Ony's  son,  Pinto, 
was  tliere  to  drive  us  home. 

By  hulf-past  ten  my  two  pupils  and  myself  were 
tt  d^fjily  immersed  in  lesson  books  as  if  Easter 
MoniLiy  had  never  existed ;  tLe  only  diflference  being 

It  our  tasks  were  not  completed  until  seven  o'clock 
'  tint  sight. 
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Tlio  Freshet,  and  its  Consequences. — An  Army  in  a  Week. — 
Local  Terrors. — A  Sudden  Change  of  Demeanour. — The  Dettc- 
tive. — Return  of  the  Runaway. — A  Rencontre  in  the  Mud. — 
The  War  begins  in  Earnest. — Tlireats  of  Revenge. — A  Reign 
of  Terror  begun. — Preparation  for  Defence. — War  is  Hard  to 
RealiEc, — Perpieiities. — Letters  at  Last, 

Had  au  earthquake  swallowed  up  the  entire  city  of 
Richmond,  or  a  volcano  burst  forth  in  its  centre,  the 
news  would  not  have  been  more  startling  than  the 
announcement  that  an  expedition  had  sailed  from 
New  York  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter.  A  convokioa 
seized  the  public  mind,  and  "  To  arms !  to  arms  I"  was 
now  the  sudden  cry.  The  few  neighbours  we  had 
were  galloping  backwards  and  forwards  to  each 
other's  houses  to  hold  consultations  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  Officers  of  the  militia  stood  in  suspense 
and  readiness.  The  Baptist  minister  and  Colonel 
Spctts,  like  restless  spirits,  ran  down  to  Richmond, 
and  up  to  Fredericksburg;  while  their  wives  ex- 
changed notes  and  messages  all  day  long.  Twice  a 
day  a  horseman  was  despatched  to  the  railroad  depot 
for  passing  news ;  but  so  eager  were  the  crowds  that 
flocked  there  to  meet  the  train,  that  every  newspaper 
was  seized,  and  none  reached  Milbauk. 
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Tim  passed  the  first  showery  week  in  April,  and 
then  ensued  tliree  days  of  heavy  rain — steady  pour- 
ing nin.    Not  even  Mr.  Quence,  in  spite  of  his  iin- 
jMtience,  stirred  from  the  house,  not  even  a  servant 
»M  sent  to   the  railroad,  so  drenching  were  those 
nioa.    Our  inundated  school-room  was  uninhabitable, 
ud  the  studies  were  carried  on  in  my  own  room, 
•here,  excepting  to  go  down  to  meals,  I  spent  these 
ree  dreary  days.* 

We  knew  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  threatened, 
that  the  whole  South  had  been  aroused  in  conse- 
qioeDoe.  We  had  read  of  Secession  meetings,  and 
Seoeasion  fljug  raisings,  and  other  demonstrations  of 
the  determination  to  "  resist  aggression "  in  the  al- 
ready seceded  States. 

But  good  old  slow  Virginia  still  held  on  to  the 


*  TVrtiAjis  it  WW  because  this  family  was  possessed  with  the  idea 
Mm*  8.  Jones  was  not  ouIt  a  Northern  symitathieer,  but  an 
Kl^^Ui  abolitioDist,  that  their  conduct  towonls  licr  was  marked 
with  atadiod  caution  and  reserve,  so  ver}'  unlike  the  u»iiai  nxia- 
fiditig  ii^enuousuess  of  Virginians.  Perhaps  they  did  not  mipposo 
it  pnanble  that  she  could  feel  any  particular  interest  in  the  pnblio 
ts;  ta-  were  too  much  engrossed  by  their  own  feelings  to 
k  at  all  about  it.  Neitlier  does  she  wish  ill-imturedty  to 
their  inh(«pitable  indifference,  except  to  show  how  national 
were  already  being  influenced  by  existing  hostilities ;  and 
•  people  naturally  frank  and  cordial,  were  renderfd  tiuspiclous 
■ad  nialidons  towards  thoiie  who  weru  not  presumed  to  think  as 
they  did. 

Al«o  it  is  not  Miss  Sarah  Jones  as  an  individual,  but  as  a 
Bkitil^  mbjeot,  who  hopes  to  interest  her  fellow-countrymen, 
her  own  personal  eJc|ierieDoe  is  only  that  of  many  others, 
ited  here  as  oue  uf  the  features  and  cliaracteristica  of  the  woi'. 
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Union,  when  the  Union  was  no  more :  she  [jermitted 
h*r  strongholds  to  be  wrested  from  her,  and  held  out 
the  olive-branch  of  peace  till  it  was  stricken  by  the 
sword,  and  still  she  clung  to  the  Union.  What  she 
would  now  do,  and  what  dreaded  effects  would  follow 
that  first  movement  of  aggression,  we  bad  yet  to 
learn. 

And  now  the  rain  had  ceased,  the  sky  ^vas  clear, 
but  we  were  isolated !  The  whole  country  vrds  inun- 
dated  by  those  heavy  and  continued  rains.  Such 
"  freshets  "  had  not  been  known  before  for  forty  or 
fifty  years ;  but  the  still  stronger  tide  of  political 
events  was  overwhelming  the  country,  and  the  floods 
were  only  commented  on  as  having  "  stopped  the 
mails."  "  No  news,  no  news ;  we  can  obtain  no 
news,"  was  all  that  people  thought  of. 

Milbauk  and  the  few  surrouuding  miles  stood  on 
an  elevation.  The  plantation  of  Colonel  Spotts,  and 
some  four  or  five  smaller  ones,  with  the  little 
country  post-ofiice,  were  all  on  the  some  range.  Our 
pait  of  the  country  abounded  in  rivers.  Besides  in- 
numerable "  branches  "  from  the  Rappahannock,  the 
Mat,  Tay,  Po,  and  Nay,  (four  STuall  rivers  forming 
the  Mataponay,  which  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pamunky  form  the  York  river,)  flowed  in  our  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  we  were  now  on  an 
island.  On  every  side  the  roads  were  impassable, 
and  the  bridges  washed  away.  The  postmaster  had 
the  country  scoured  around  to  find  a  fordable  place, 
but  in  vain.    There  were  as  many  rumours  afloat  as 
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there  were  trees  and  fences,  but  none  rouW  be  relied 
on.  Frr>m  onr  neighbours  in  misfortune  we  only 
beard,  that  one  had  lost  hia  cows,  another  forty  sheep, 
a  third  some  scores  of  pigs;  the  mill-jiond  of  n  fourth 
liad  burst  its  dnni  and  emptied  itself  into  the 
general  deluge.  Half  a  mile  of  fences,  together  with 
the  bams  of  a  fifth,  had  gone  down  the  Unpjtalmnnock 
to  sea,  and  what  we  should  hear,  when  we  heard  any- 
ttting  at  all,  was  beyond  our  most  lively  imaginations 
to  coiicei%-e. 

B<it  all  these  misfortunes  were  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  that  restless  longing  for  informatiou 
from  beyond.  A  week  elapsed  while  we  were  shut  out 
from  oar  fellow-creatures.  Our  first  information  came 
from  northwards.  The  long  and  handsome  radway- 
bridge  over  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg 
had  been  washed  away,  cutting  ofi^  communication 
from  Washington. 

The  road  below,  between  us  and  Eiehmond,  was 
too  greatly  damaged  to  be  easily  repaired  ;  but  the 
denre  for  information  was  so  great,  that  3Ir.  Quence 
and  the  Colonel  rode  eight  or  ten  miles  daily  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  watch  the  abatement  of  the  torrent, 
where  there  was  some  hope  of  crossing.  Books  might 
1«  filled  with  the  adventures  and  escapes  our 
noighboars  risked,  wliilo  wre  were  hemmed  in  by 
waten,  and  of  all  the  exciting  circumstances  of  those 
floods. 

When  at  last  the  bridges  were  repaired,  and  travel 
restored,  when  our  great  suspense  was  reUeved,  and 
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the  eagerly-looked-for  news  anired,  three  solemn 
events  had  happened.  Fort  Sumter  had  been  taken 
by  the  South  Carolinians,  Lincoln  had  called  for 
75,000  men  "  to  put  down  the  rebellion,"  and  by  to 
doing  had  driven  Yirginia,  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina  out  of  the  Union. 

War  had  now  commenced  in  earnest,  and  events  of 
portentous  aspect  crowded  thicker  and  faster. 

Having  relied  on  the  promise  that  Fort  Siunter 
was  to  be  evacuated,  the  Southerners  had  supposed 
the  destination  of  the  Northern  fleet  to  be  Fort 
Pickens  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  then  held  by  the 
Federal  troops,  and  investetl  by  General  Bragg  with 
a  few  thousand  men.  Instead  of  which  the  astound- 
ing news  was  sent  by  Secessionists  in  Washington  that 
Fort  Sumter  was  to  be  reinforced,  "  peaceably  if 
possible,  forcibly  if  necessary."  On  the  evening  of  the 
8th  of  April,  the  state  authorities  of  South  Carolina 
received  tlie  ofificial  notification  that  supplies  would  be 
furnished  to  Major  Anderson  "  at  all  hazards."  The 
progress  of  that  singular  aud  courteous  siege  of  forty- 
eight  hours  is  already  well  known,  and  the  mu' 
congratulations  of  a  "bloodless  victorj-."  In  those 
early  days  of  the  war,  when  kindly  and  long- 
established  associations  predominated  over  hostile 
fot'lings,  the  South  Carolinians  rejoiced  almost  as 
much  over  the  safety  of  Major  Anderson  and  his 
as  of  their  own. 

The  descriptions  given  in  the  Charleston  papers 
were  as  unique  as  the  bombardment  itsel£     "Oa 
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no  occasion  have  we  seen  so  large  a  number  of  ladies 
on  our  batteries  as  graced  the  breezy  walk  on  that 
eventfiil  morning."  "The  sending  of  this  liumifiil 
meaacnger  (a  sliell)  was  followini  by  a  deulening  ex- 
phnoD."  "  The  honoured  missive  described  a  beau- 
tifid  curve  through  the  balmy  air."  "  Fort  Moultrie 
llien  t<H)k  up  the  tale  of  death."  "Tljere  stood  the 
l>e«uty  and  wealth  of  Cliarleston  with  palpitating 
beartii,  and  pallid  faces,  watching  the  white  smoke  aa 
it  rose  in  wTeaths  upon  the  soft  twilight  air,"  Ac,  &c 
Tlie  "batteries"  of  Charleston  are  a  sfirt  i>f  esjila- 
nftde,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  dividing 
liem  from  a  public  square  or  garden,  facing  which 
•TO  private  residences;  the  whole  quite  out  of  the 
of  the  gun.<j  of  the  forts,  which  are  some  three 
fbor  miles  from  the  shore. 

These  events  were  followed  by  offers  of  volunteers 

the  Governors  of  the  various  States,  President 

)aTifl  having  made  a  requisition   on   each   of  the 

ithem  States  for  three  thousand  men ;  with  tlie 

an  of  Florida,  which  was  to  furnish  one  thou- 

Tlie  aggregate  was  about  35,000,  at  that  time 

oked  njion  as  a  large  army. 

But  in  one  week   afterwards   immense   additions 

were  made  to  both  Northern  and  Southern  armies, 

irho  already  began  to  talk  of  hundreth  of  thousands 

of  tent. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  passed  unanimous 

[  renolutions  that  the  Union  troops  should  not  march 

OTiiT  their  soil,  and  each  oflfered  50,000  men  to  the 
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Southern  army.  The  vote  of  Secession  in  Virginia, 
liad  still  to  be  ratified  by  the  people  on  about  the  2'Jth 
]\I«y,  but  Virginia,  having  acknowledged  the  Soathem 
Coufederacy,  it  was  expected  that  the  Gk>verament 
would  bt'  invited  to  Richmond,  which  would  in  fiitaie 
become  the  capital. 

Union  tioops  were  flocking  to  Washington,  which 
was  being  fortiiied  against  an  anticipated  attack.  The 
Governors  of  the  sevend  Southern  States  had  re- 
plied in  strong  tonns  to  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  re- 
fusing to  send  tliem  to  promote  a  war  denounced  as 
"wicked,"  "barbarous,"  "unconstitutional,"  &c. 

Tlie  following  is  the  character  of  some  verses  that 
were  sung  at  tlie  Montgomery  Tlieati'e ;  Beauregazd, 
next  to  the  President,  being  the  hero  of  the  day. 

"  FlasJiing,  flashing  along  the  wires. 

The  glorious  news  each  heart  inipires ; 

The  war  in  Charleston  luu  begun, 

Its  smoke  obsciircU  this  morning's  sun. 
As  with  caniicin,  mortar  and  pofanl. 
We  sainted  the  North  witli  our  BeaU'regaTd." 

Dining  this  public  excitement  I  was  suflering  addi- 
tional alarm,  in  the  uncertainty  of  what  step  it  would 
be  desirable  for  me  to  take  for  my  own  safety. 

The  idea  of  gi^'ing  up  my  engagement  at  Millionk 
was  very  unwelcome  to  the  Quenees,  though  I  felt 
that  the  motive  on  their  part  was  a  selfisli  one,  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  ask  them  for  advice.  The 
minister's  irritability  always  seemed  to  spend  itself 
cliiefly  when  we  were  assembled  at  table,  and  it  was 
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impoffiible  to  consult  liim  witli  any  coufidcuce  as  a 
friend.  Every  day  and  twice  a  diiy  lie  prayed  for 
"p«?«ce  and  union  in  our  distracted  cotuitiy,"  while 
tt  other  times  he  indulged  in  the  mmt  bitter  iuvec- 
tlTes  against  Lincoln  and  his  govcniioeiit. 

One  ihiy  Mrs.  Queuce  mentioned  that  she  bud  read 
in  the  newspaper  that  steam  was  being  projiosetl  as  a 
'  defeasiTe  agent  in  ships  of  war,  which  might  be  con- 
stnieted  with  an  apparatus  for  jwuiiug  v(.>lleys  of  hot 
wattO'  on  the  assailants.  Her  husband  rephed,  "  We 
an  naturally  a  hosjiitable  people,  and  ought  to  give 
dtem  (tlie  Yaidcees)  a  reception  appropriate  to  their 
merits.  Scalding  and  skinning  is  the  least  murk  of 
difitinctiou  we  can  bestow  on  tliese  invading  swine." 
Another  time  in  speaking  of  the  alariu  evinced  at 
"Washingtnn,  and  the  artillery  being  conveyed  there, 
be  said,  "  If  a  cannon  were  pointed  at  his  (Lincoln's) 
bead,  and  I  had  the  fuse  in  my  bond,  we  should  soon 
aee  how  much  his  life  was  worth."  This  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  tlie  civil  war  was  arousing  the  revenge- 
ful paadous  of  Christian  men. 

To  add  to  the  geaeral  tdarm,  fears  were  entei1a.ined 
tliat  a  negro  msurrection  was  probable.  An  intima- 
tion to  thia  effect  had  been  received,  and  Johnny,  who 
bad  accompanied  his  father  to  a  cUstant  churi'h  on  the 
prorioos  Sunday,  came  home  with  chihllike  want  of 
caution,  possessed  with  the  idea  of  ritles  and  watchers, 
Aviug  that  the  whole  county  was  aroused,  and  every 
boy  over  .sixteen  liad  jouied  the  "  Ilonie  Tiuards,"  for 
ai|{bt    patrol.      The    excitement   was  treated  very 
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lij^htly  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quence,  ostensibly,  thougli  if 
was  easy  to  discern  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  beneatL 
the  surface.  My  fears  were  not  allayed  by  hearing 
that  Pinto,  Aunt  Ony's  son,  had  run  away,  bnt  tJiis 
piece  of  information  also  reached  me  by  accident, 
several  daj's  after  he  had  been  missing. 

Should  Virginia  be  invaded,  as  threatened,  our  aitna- 
tion  80  near  the  railroad  in  the  direct  line  from  Wash- 
ington was  a  most  precarious  one. 

The  secession  of  Virginia  Imd  thrown  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  postal  communications.  Letters  from  the 
North  were  two  weeks  in  reaching  me,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  rains,  and  subsequently  owing  to 
detention  and  examination  at  Washington.  It  seemed 
almost  hopeless  to  write  at  all  to  any  one  beyond  the 
borders :  and  between  duty  and  personal  safety  it  was 
difficult  to  decide  whether  to  go  or  stay.  Another 
risk  was  the  financial  state  of  the  country:  specie 
was  becoming  so  scarce,  that  I  was  by  no  means  sure 
of  receiving  my  salary  in  negoi.'iable  money. 

Among  those  who  were  most  capable  of  fiimisli- 
ing  me  with  correct  information  regarding  this  com- 
plication of  difficulties,  were  two  fHends  at  Washing- 
ton, lioth  of  whom,  from  their  positions,  were  likely  to 
be  cognizant  of  public  evtnits,  and  well  able  to  advise 
me.     To  theui  I  resolved  to  wTite. 

Scarcely  a  day  pas84?d  that  Mr.  Quence  did  not  ride 
over  to  the  railway  to  meet  the  train,  and  to  endeavour 
to  securr>  a  newspaper ;  tliose  intended  for  Milbank 
being  snatched  up  by  the  loungers  at  the  depot,  and 
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md  (0  pieoeB  before  wo  could  secure  them.     Tliis, 
kwcrar,  wbs  one  of  the  "  signs  of  the  times,"  und 
Aft  etgernfln  for  infonnation  was  considered  "  quite 
etooftble." 
In  order  to  risk  no  delay  by  waiting  for  our  rogu- 
I  hr  mail  day,  when  the  servant  carried  letters  to  be 
"nuu'led,"  and  brought  back  those  for  the  house  at 
die  aune  time,  (rendering  replies  a  very  prof-pective 
bamesB),  I  requested  Mr.  Quence  to  carrj'  my  im- 
portant budget  to  the  dep6t,  and  hare  them  dis* 
atdied  at  once.     These  were  tlio  letters  to  Wash- 
with  others  to  the  North,  and  also  to  Jlrs. 
and  my  friend  T.  H.  W.,  to  ascertain  the 
of  eTenta  at  Richmond. 
At  dinner  that  day  I  was  a.stonished  at  awonderfid 
in  the  mamier  of  the  Baptist  minister.     Full 
iteness  and  amiahility,  he  was  as  comuiunicn- 
re  as  one  could  desire,  told  me  there  was  a  "  well- 
benticated    rumour   that   England    and   France 
immediately  recognize  tl>o  Soutliern  Coufede- 
,and  that  the  pajiei-s  of  tlie  Kith  l»ad  contained 
Bg  articles  on  the  8ubje(.-t.     Ho  diluted  on  the  im- 
portance of  "  King  Cotton,"   and  how  impossible  it 
«ra«  for  the  world  to  exist  without  it.     He  cousidtod 
ny  taste  at  table,  and  as  if  suddenly  dosimas  of 
ading   himseli^    became  quite    loquafious. 
'The  Virginians  are  a  vcrj'  hosjjitable  people,  Miss 
noted  for  their  lilterality;  which  piece  will 
have,  ma'am  ?"   holding   up  tlie  knife   iu  one 
band,  and  the  fork  in  the   other,  each  skewering 
VOL.  L  S 
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a  slice  of  meat.     " My  apjietite  is  very  poor  now;  n< 
appetite  at  all,"  contiuned  he,  resting  on  his  elbows 
and  cutting  dainty  morsels  irom  the  joint,  Mrhicii  h? 
put  into   his   mouth,   entirely   ignoring    hi*    plate. 
"  This  weather,   and   these   depressing  times,  take 
away  my  appetite  completely." 

Running  on  in  this  very  affable  manner,  his  wife, 
who  always  watt'hed  bs  countenance  to  direct  liar 
own  actions,  became  quit«  talkative  too,  while  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  singular  change.  (Aha! 
that  remark  of  yours  has  betrayed  you,  sir.  How 
could  you  otherwise  have  gained  that  information? 
You  have  read  my  letters.)  Yes,  as  surely  as  he  had 
carried  them  to  the  depot  he  had  read  them.  Burn- 
ing with  indignation  I  remained  silent,  and  he  saw 
that  I  knew  it.  Never  did  a  culprit  look  more  fool- 
ishly guilty. 

Nothing  was  said  then,  and  I  escaped  to  my  room 
as  soon  as  f)ossiI'le  to  think  over  the  outrage,  as  I 
chose  t<:i  pronoimce  it.     I  was  heljJess  to  remedy  it 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  the  caution  necessjuy  in  public 
ollicials ;  the  danger  to  the  country  resulting  in  tlw 
great  nimilH?r  of  Northern  men  and  "  traitors,"  who 
were  dLsixsrsed  about,  and  still  pm^uing  their  usual 
avocations;  the  responsibilities  of  the  postmasters, 
many  of  whom  were  Lincoln  men ;  and  raentionetl  the 
fac-t  that  some  letters  had  been  detected  as  contain- 
ing treasonable  corres|X)ndeuca  Had  he  stated  to 
me  that  letters  were  likely  to  be  examined,  and  can* 
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me  tLS  to  their  contents,  it  would  linvo  been 

iMMoDoble ;  but  I  knew  the  man  suspected  me,  and 

'  desjjised  him  at  heart.    His  confidence  was  restored 

®*>  far  as  myself  was  concerned,  and   that  was  one 

***f^  comfort  ;  he   had  discovered   that  my  corre- 

T^ondence   e(jiild   be   productive  of  no   harm ;   pos- 

**lily  tlie  contrary,  for  I  hiwl  been  foolislJy  zealous  in 

^^wribing  to  my  friends  the  iuutiiity  of  waging  war, 

^»mI,  as  is  the  pri\Tlege  of  women  in  America,  had 

Signed  the  matter  freely.     Tliere  was  one  letter  in 

Vhich   he  had  not  found   himself  very  highly  ex- 

Rlled  eitlier  for  hospitality  or  any  other  virtue, 
rept  perhaps  patriotism,  and  I  secretly  exulted 
tliat  he  had  thus  become  acquainted  with  my  senti- 
ments icgar<liug  him. 

After  a  time  I  reflected  that  perhaps  the  post- 
master had  been  compelled  tf)  examine  letters  passing 
through  liis  hands  to  the  !N'orth,  or  Mr.  Quence,  as 
one  of  the  county  magistrates,  had  felt  liimseli"  re- 
Sfjonable,  and  I  became  more  willing  to  attribute  it 
of  the  consequences  of  the  war,  only  rcKolving 
ftiture  letters  to  the  North  should  go  unsealed, 
lo  aaTB  persons  the  unpleasant  task  of  opening  them. 
On  the  next  Satmday,  Johnny  and  I  set  out  for  a 
walk  round  the  mill-iioiid.     Tlie  weather  was 
a  bright  mornuig  of  an  ICiiglish  June,  autl  every 
presented  some  attractions.     There  were  many 
of  the  same  beautiful  shrubs  that  had  artbrdcd  so 
macli  pleasure  in  Essex  County  a  year   ago ;    but, 
alas !  huw  chauged  was  all  besides.     How  this  calm 
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cotintrj-   life,    these   luxuriant   woods    and  pcac«fiiK 
rami  lies,  seeinctl  to  give  tlie  lie  in  the  terrific  and 
warlike  preparatious,  the  daily  pajiers  brought  hdoK 
our  minds. 

Johnny  carried  his  fishing  tackle,  and  while  he 
was  angling.  I  sat  down  to  indulge  ii  repose,  rendered 
more  delightful  from  the  contrast  of  busy  nature, 
which  seemed  aliye    with   winged  ci-eatnres: — ^the 
clear  whistle  of  the  red  bird,  like  the  strain  of  a 
flageolet,  and  incessant  chirping  of  the  smaller  birds, 
the  hum  of  l)fes,  the  vicious  buzzing  of  gnats  and 
mosquitoes,  tliat  swann  about  you  in  scores  before  you 
hare   been  seated   two  minutes.      Then   comes  the 
whizz  of  a  great  impudent  yellow  fly,  which  dashes 
into  your  eyes :  grasshoppers  diirping,  crows  cawing, 
the  wliistle  of  the  quail,  or  "poor  Bob  White,"  and 
cat  bird ;  the  cuckling  of  frogs,  that  sfjimds  h'ke  a 
rattle  ever  springing,  the  ■Ixjllowing  of  the  bull  frog, 
tho  distant  noise  of  tlio  mill  wheel,  and  murmuring  of 
the  wind  amongst  the  pine  trees  like  tlte  roaring  of 
the  rlistant  sea.     As  for  tho  gnjifs  and  mosquitoes,  one 
must  pro\ide  oneself  with  a  branch  to  wave  before  the 
face,  and  tliou  one  can  rest  in  ijeace. 

Wben  we  reiK'hed  the  mill,  Johnny  resumed  his 
sport,  and  I  repiired  to  my  favourite  tree,  where 
Aunt  Ony  s<x>n  came  to  greet  me.  After  inquiring 
about  her  garden  and  cliickens,  I  asked  her  if  alta 
had  heanl  any  tidings  of  Pinta 

"  Bless  tho  I/oi-d,  he's  coiue  back,  mistis,  dat  ho  is, 
ture.    Camo  back  a  Thui'sday  night,  he  did." 
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Were  you  not  quite  worried  about  him  all  the 
e  he  was  gone  ?" 

Te'es,  mam,  dat  I  was.  I  tell  yer :  I  'elar  I  didu't 
"tiow  what  to  think." 
"  \Miere  wa«  he  7' 

"  Out  in  de  woods,  mistis,  out  in  de  woods  all  de 
time,  jea  lying  rouu'  a  hidin'," 
"  Bat  why  did  lie  run  away  ?" 
"  AMiy,  ye  see,  mistis,  he  lost  de  lines,  what  b'long 
to  de  cart  he  was  a  drivin',  an  ho  wos  .afeurud  th' 
oveneer  'd  hoop  m  (whip  him) ;  an  twitrn't  him  dat 
Ian  'em  neever.  He  jee'  laid  'em  down,  an'  some- 
body else  cum  along  an'  tuk  'em ;  but  he  wos  afeard 

tli4.7''d  lay  it  off  to  him,  an'  he'd  get  a  hoop'n,  so  he 

•J  " 

.  a  away. 

"  And  would  the  m-erseer  have  whipjHjd  him  ?*' 

**  Noo-o-o,  mistis,  whew — eu  !  he'd  never  hoop'm 

tor  dat  ar.     But  Pint,  he's  mighty  scared  'bout  any 

he's  done,  so  he  run'd  into  de  woods." 

*'  Does  the  overseer  whip  them  often  ?" 

"No-o-o-o,  mistis;  jee'  gi'm  a  cut  or  two  when 

ly'g  tmperdcnt,  and  talk  bad ;  mighty  seldum  tho'. 

never  knew  him  to  lick  'em." 

••  What  did  Pinto  get  to  eat  out  in  the  woods  all 

timer 

hy  he  sea  he  got  nuffiu';  but  don't  ye  tell  me, 

a  I  tell  me  he  stay  out  in  de  woods  more'n  a 

on'  got  nuffin'  to  eat  I     ffed  git  somebody  to 

gir'm  BOtlun'.     But  he  looks  mighty  thin — tired  too : 

•arve'm  righL" 
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■  I  should  think  he  must  have  been  tired  of  stny- 
ilKliiere  so  long," 

•Te's,  mistis,  he  wos  too,  an'  he  wos  as  hungry  as 
•rcr  could  be.  I  reckon  lie  won't  go  to  run  awf 
never  any  more." 

"  W[\a{  did  the  overseer  say  to  him  ?" 

"  He  jes'  sent  him  right  home,  and  lie  stayed  long 
o'  me  all  night :    eat — whew — eu — I  tell  ye  he  did 
eat.     I  gave  'm  as  much  as  ever  he  could  Bwnller, 
and  I  'clar  if  he  didn't  eat ;  I  tell  yer  he  was  hungry. 
'Tis  the  lus'  time  liell  ever  run  away,  I'll  l)e  Ixjun". 
He's  clothes  was  jes'  tore  to  pieces  getting  through 
the  bushes ;  an'  his  breeches  was  tore  right  off  'em ; 
and  a  man  gave  'm  another  pa'r  to  wear  home.    A 
man   whnt  lives   over    yon'  by  the  river  foim'  'ini 
gwine  through  do  woods,  an*  'swayed  him  to  cnm 
right  homo,  so  ho  cam ;    an'  I  tell  ye,  mistis,  I  wn.s 
glad ;  an'  bless  de  Lord  for  it,  I  do." 

So  much  for  the  niuuwuy  that  had  added  to  the 
week's  alarms.  Afterwards  I  heard  Sir.  Quence 
accost  the  lad.  "  Why,  Pinto,  you  foolish  fellow, 
what  did  you  nm  away  for  ?  How  did  you  like 
Btixn'ing  in  the  woods  ?  Don't  you  know  when  you 
are  well  off?" 

Mr.  Quence  went  to  Fredericksburg  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday;  and  as  the  diiys  were  lengthening 
con.siderably,  we  were  able  to  take  a  drive  after  our 
studies  were  over.  Mrs.  Quence  that  afternoon 
proposed  that  we  should  drive  over  to  see  her 
sister,  and   hear  the  latest  news,  which  the  Colonel 
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vuuuiged  to  obtain   daily  from    tho   most 
BOiiire& 

Tie  rojid  between  Milhaiik  and  Spotts-grove  was 
eitrcmf.'ly  rough.  We  passed  over  a  part  where  a 
Wge  of  rock  on  one  sid^^  was  more  than  a  foot  above 
Ihe  soft  mud  in  the  middle,  tho  wheels  on  one  side 
Wag  00  the  rocks,  and  those  on  the  other  side  aink- 
iog  di>ep  in  the  mud ;  even  Mrs.  Quence,  accustomed 
•*  she  was  to  Virginia  rnadj*,  clung  to  the  side  of 
Uie  carriage,  and  told  the  driver  to  get  down  and 
W  the  horses.  The  negro  did  as  he  was  desired. 
mi  faking  the  reins  walked  by  the  side  of  the  carriage. 
"Oh,  R<*uben,  walk  by  the  side  of  the  horses,  to  keep 
tiem  from  going  over,"  said   his  mistress. 

"So,  ma'am,  I'll  keep  by  tho  rockaway  to  keep 
tiat  np.  Ain't  no  fear  o'  dem  ar  horses  gwino  over." 
We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  wo  perceived  two 
ladies  standing  in  the  road,  and  a  carriage  at  an 
Ut^  of  forty-five  degrees  stuck  tight  in  the  mud, 
with  the  horses  pulling  and  straggling  with  all  their 
might  to  get  on.  The  ladies  proved  to  be  lira. 
SpottB  and  a  friend  who  was  staying  with  her.  The 
Colonel  had  gone  to  Richmond  the  day  before;  and 
wife  being  as  impatient  as  wo  were  for  the  latest 
formation,  wa^  coming  to  Milbank  to  endeavoiu*  to 
rure  it.  We  aligjited  <ju  a  dry  patch  of  ground, 
while  Reuben  turned  the  carriage  round,  as  we  were 
iwilling  to  risk  the  predicament  in  which  we  had 
and  our  friend.^,  by  proceeding  further ;  and  after 
awttitiug   the  successlul  ellbrts  of  the  S|x>tt^grove 
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horses  to  extricate  their  load,  each  of  us  returned 
towards  Lome. 

]\Ir.  Quciice  had  also  jnst  returned  from  F^^e- 
ricksburjr  wlien  we  arrived,  and  he  appeared  to  bti  in 
a  high  state  of  excitement. 

"  Whtit's  the  news  ?"  exclaimed  his  'v^'ife,  as  soon 
approuched. 

"  GixkI  110W8 — glorious  newa !  The  New  Yaik 
7th  Regiment  endeavoured  to  force  its  way  through 
Baltimore,  and  has  been  disj^ersed  by  the  Maryland 
troops.  Cut  to  pieces,  in  fact,  literally  cut  to 
pieces!" 

"  Oh !  that  splendid  regiment,  the  glory  of  New 
York !  Tlien  the  wivr  has  rt-ally  bt-gun ;  the  first 
blood  has  been  shed.     How  dre(uli"iil !" 

"  Dreadi'ul,  madam !"  cried  tJie  minister,  looking 
very  wrath  at  my  terror  and  agitation.  "  Sen-es 
thom  right,  \\lmt  business  had  they  on  the  soil  of 
3Iarj-land  for  warlike  purposes  ?  Just  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Are  we  not  taught  in  the  word  of  God  itself  to 
overthrow  our  enemies  ?  They  were  warned  not  to 
come ;  tlioy  were  tlu-eatened,  but  come  tliey  would, 
and  this  is  the  consequence.  They  will  see  what  a 
Southern  man  can  do  fighting  for  his  home  and 
country." 

But  even  his  wife's  eyes  were  dim,  and  we  could 
not  cither  of  us  recover  from  that  horrible  realization 
of  blotxlshed. 

"  I  have  never  ceased  to  ho{>e  that  things  would 
be  settled  without  bloodshed,"  said  Sirs.  Quence. 
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'Why  one  gentleman  in   Baltimore   has  (iITered 

S  tJO.OOO,  and  another  worth  S  7U0,U0U  has  ullered 

'*   all — all — the  whole  of  it,"  thundered  the  minister, 

to  suBtuin  Fort  Henry.    And  what  do  you  think 

**^aidee,   ma'am?      Among    the    bravest    of    those 

^*1k»  fought,   were    the  negroea   fighting   for  their 

This  was  not  all  the  news  we  received  that  day. 
■Ilarper's  Ferry  had  Ix-'eu  attacked  by  Virginiiin  trixipa 
Vmder  Captain  T.  R.  Ashby,  and  his  brother,  Lieu- 
'tenant  Randolph  Ashby ;  and  hod  been  captured  after 
lie  "  Lincolnites "  had  set_  fire  to  the  place,  and  de- 
fed  all   they  could   not   carry   off.      "  But   the 
did  not  do  so  much  hunn  afttr  all,"  said 
Ir.  Quence ;  "  we  have  saved  5000  stand  of  arms, 
nd  the  machinery  is  imliurt" 
Then    we  learned  that  the  railroad   at  Harijer'g 
ferry  had  been    "torn  up";   and  that  the    Mary- 
landeis   had   burned  the   bridges  to  tlie    north   of 
B«ltiinore,  to  prevent  troops  from  passuig  thiough 
the  State  to  'VVaehington ;    in  fact  that  tije  whole 
eooDtry  was  on  fire  with  excitement.     All  commuai- 
eatiaa   vnth  the  North  was  cut  off;    troops   were 
narehing  to  the  liorders;    Washington  was   being 
^^brtified ;  all  the  women  and  cMlilreu  were  leanng. 
^HhiB  was  most  alarming  intelligence  on  every  account. 
^P^lsat  prospect  was  tliere  now  of  obtaining  letters,  or 
^of  reacliing  the  North  at  all  ? 

The  next  day  the  house  was  as  if  a  convention 
to  be  held  there.     The  Colonel  had  returned 
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from  Richmond,  and  came  to  spend  the  day,  together 
with  his  wife  and  her  friend.  His  reports  from 
Richmond  were  ns  ahirniing  us  those  from  tlie  North. 
The  news  bad  spread  like  wdd  fire  around  our  ueigh- 
hourliooil ;  and  ever)"hody  flocked  to  3Iill)aDk  to 
learn  correct  particulars.  All  the  leading  men  within 
ten  miJes  were  at  our  table  that  day;  and  though  it 
is  impossilde  to  relate  t!ie  whole  of  the  conversation, 
the  principal  remarks  were  too  strongly  im{>ressed  on 
the  memory  to  be  forgotten. 

Among  the  many  Buhjects  discussed,  tlie  condition 
of  Murjdaud  came  first,  and  the  attack  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops,  in  their  passage  tlirough  Baltimore  to 
Washington.  Immense  intljgnation  was  expressed  at 
the  "  slaughter  "  of  the  respected  citizen,  R.  W,  Davis, 
Esq.,  and  others,  who  were  standing  in  the  road,  whtn 
the  soldiers  fired  at  them  from  the  car-windows.  Next 
came  the  obstruction  of  travel  by  the  burning  of  bridges 
by  the  Marylatiders.  The  seizm-o  of  the  telegraph 
office  in  Wasluugtou  by  the  United  States  government, 
and  the  seizure  of  the  steamer  St  Nichohis,  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington  line,  were  strongly  con- 
demned ;  also  the  procrastination  of  Governor  Hicks, 
of  Mai-)land,  in  not  sooner  calling  together  the  Legis- 
lature, who,  it  was  exj)ected,  would  pass  an  Ordinance 
of  immediate  Secession.  The  siuldeu  turn  of  afTairs 
and  fearful  eomUtiou  of  the  country  was  deplored  as 
a  thing  deemed  almost  im|>os8ible  ordy  a  month 
before ;  and  the  language  of  the  Northern  newspapers 
was  deuouucetl  iu  strongest  terms.     "  We  read  of 
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Rich  things  as  these  only  to  be  ft^JtoundeJ  at  them," 
aud  one,  qaoting  a  New  York  '  Tribune :' — 

"We  h(iH  traitors  resjwnsible  for  tho  work  upon  which  they 
lart  pncipitated  txs,  and  we  warn  them  that  Ihcy  imist  nhuh  tho 
fell  (CTi&lly.  Especially  let  Mnryland  and  Virginia  look  to  it,  for 
iiilifjr&re  greater  siuucrs,  so  their  puuishmeut  will  be  heavier 
llnii  thtt  uf  others.  Virginia  is  a  rich  aud  a  beautiful  State,  the 
ittj  gudou  of  the  Confederacy.  But  it  is  a  gnrtlen  that  is 
doonal  to  be  a  good  deal  trampled,  aiid  its  paths,  its  beds,  and 
MtlooDdiirics  are  likely  to  be  pretty  completely  obliterated  before 
*c  litre  done  with  it.  It  bus  pro[ierty  in  houses,  in  Linds,  in 
nino,  in  forests,  in  cuiintry,  and  in  town,  which  will  need  to  be 
IiImi  pooeasion  of,  and  e()uitably  cared  for.  Tiiu  reltels  of  that 
8m«  tod  of  Maryland  may  not  flattoT  themselves  that  they  can 
(Dtv  npoQ  a  war  against  the  Government,  and  atlerward  return 
to  quiet  tod  peaceful  homes.  They  choose  to  pl.ij-  tliu  jart  of 
MoRi,  »nd  they  must  suffer  the  [x-nalty.  Tlie  woni-oiit  nice  of 
■■eakttd  First  Families  must  give  place  to  a  sturrlier  jjoople, 
'bw  piuuoeis  are  now  on  their  way  to  Washingtou  at  this 
BK'raait  iu  rsgimenta.     An  allotment  of  land  in  Virginia  will  be 

•  Wtins  rew.'ird  to  the  brave  fellows  who  have  gone  to  fight  their 

■'Ics,  and  Maryland  and  Virginia,  free  States,  inspired 
IU  vigour,  may  start  anew  iu  the  race  for  [ttxisperity 
*W  power," 

"That  man  Greely  a  philanthropht !  Why  we 
<»«i  acarcely  realize  that  such  sentiuienta  come  from 
•nata  beings.  It  seems  to  breathe  hot  iii  our  faces, 
**  if  fresh  fix)m  the  despotism  and  implacable  malc- 
folcuoe  of  the  infernal  regions," 

"They  are  calling  upon  the  men  of  Massachusetts 
to  revenge  themselves  by  marching  on  to  Baltimore, 

•  Iiy  it  in  ashes  I"  said  another, 
animus  of  such   a  thing  is   inconceiTably 

Kills  and  malignant.     It  betrays  only  the  fact 
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that  *  civilization '  is  capable  of  that  deliberate  re- 
finement of  cnielty  wliich  we  ascribe  to  the  savagery 
of  Larbarisra,"  suid  the  Senator  Cousin. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Colonel ;  "  and  if  tliese  are  the 
benign  results  of  eultivntwl  intellect,  barbarism  m«y 
blush  njion  the  detection  of  its  unsophisticated  inno- 
cence and  simjilicity." 

"When  Lincoln  sees  the  determination  of  the 
•South,  surely  it  will  soften  him  and  his  blind  per- 
versity," said  a  Doctor. 

"Unionl"  cried  the  Baptist  minister;  "preserve 
the  Union  !  Will  he  even  preserve  tlie  Union  of  the 
NortJi,  to  say  nothing  about  the  South  ?  Has  not 
tlie  Union  l>een  iiTeuiedifildy  destroyed  already  ?" 

"It  is  reported  at  lliclimoud  that  a  train  of  gun* 
powder  is  laid  under  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and 
the  White  House ;  in  order  to  blow  them  up,  shonld 
the  Unionists  be  obliged  to  vacate  the  city." 

"  If  1  could  oidy  njipiy  a  match  to  the  train  of 
gunpowder,"  returned  Mr.  Quence,  "that  vilest  of  the 
off-scourhig  of  creation,  Lincoln,  would  soon  l>e  nearer 
heaven  than  ever  he  would  have  a  chance  to  be 


"  I  wish  some  one  would  put  an  end  to  him,"  said 
Mrs.  SjKitts;  "it  would  be  a  benefaction  to  the 
country." 

"  I  feel  liiio  taking  up  arms  mysell",  and  joining 
the  troops,"  said  the  minister. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  transform  myself  into  100,000 
men  1"  exclauued  his  wite. 
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"They  are  afraid  of  a  famine  in  Wasjiiiig^oii.  Since 
traflSc  has  been  Btop[)ed  on  the  Baltiiuore  and  Oliio 
Iroad,   no    pro%-i8iofts    can    enter   the   city.     Tho 
lole  stock  of  Soar  has  been  seized  by  the  Govom- 
and  is  being  sold  at  ^20  a  barrel.     Nearly  all 
Soathemers  have  left  the  rity;  the  hotels  are 
•B^y ;  and  most  of  the  families  have  fled  from  the 
anticipated  danger." 

I  saw  a  gentleman  in  Richmond,  who  had  just 
.e  from  the  NortV  said  Colonel  Spjtts;  "he 
JB  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the  fury  of  excitement 
reigns  there.  They  are  seizing  every  cargo  des- 
ed  for  tho  South,  and  a  quantity  of  arms  that  have 
bem  already  paid  for.  They  have  stopped  provisions 
far  Kentucky,  that  were  coming  thi-ough  C'incimiati, 
and  we  are  to  have  no  more  papers  nor  letters  from 
tlie  North  in  ftiture." 

Seeiog  tho  alarm  my  countenance  expressed,  Mr. 
Qoeoee  rejoined:  "It  is  quite  dangerous  to  travel 
now;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  ladies  to  travel  at 
alL  I  met  two  ladies,  ycsterihiy,  who  were  trjring  to 
make  Uieir  way  to  Baltimore.  They  hud  been  to 
Horpi.ir's  Ferry,  and  found  that  Hue  cut  off,  and  then 
nstxuned  to  Fredericksburg;  but  Luicohi  has  now 
ippdd  the  boatrf  miming  between  Aquia  Creek  and 
iidria,  and  they  could  not  proceed  tliat  way. 
(jr  were  very  much  distressed,  and  liad  lost  some 
their  bc^gage  besides.  They  spoke  of  trying  Nor- 
folk next,  but  were  afraid  their  fimds  would  not  hold 
oql" 
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This  was  not  extremely  consoling  to  me ;  and  as  if 
ta  inijirove  the  prospect,  another  gentleman  addeii, 
that  "  very  soon  all  conimnnication  would  lie  entirely 
su8i)endfcl ;  and  so  much  the  better.  We  are  now 
two  peoples,  and  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  whatever." 

President  Davis's  proclamation,  issued  on  tlie  18th 
April,  authorizing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  as  | 
"  a  duty  of  the  Government  to  defend  the  rights  and 
lihertii's  of  our  people  by  all  the  means  which  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  hare 
placed  at  its  disposal,  in  order  to  repel  the  threatened 
invasion,"  was  the  next  topic.  Following  upon  this 
was  the  proclamation  of  Lincoln  to  blockade  the 
ports  of  the  South,  which  measure  elicited  consider* 
able  amusement 

"Another  proof  of  his  increasing  insanity,"  said 
one ;  "  the  assumption  of  Lincoln,  that  the  eight 
seceded  iStatcs  are  relieln  and  pirates,  is  too  ridiculous  to 
lie  accepted  as  true,  even  by  a  nation  of  abolitionists." 

"  Are  there  not  brains  enough  in  the  Northern 
Cabinet  to  know  that  pnper  blockades  are  scouted  by 
the  naval  jrowers  of  the  world  ?  Do  they  not  know 
that  France  and  England  will  be  brought  down  upon 
his  vessels  of  war  if  they  attempt  to  shut  thoee 
nations  out  from  Southern  ports?"  said  the  Senator. 

To  which  the  minister  replied,  "Verily,  'whom  the 
gods  wish  to  destroy  they  fu^t  make  mad.'  " 

"  As  if  England  will  submit  to  bo  shut  out  from 
our  ports !"  said  his  wife. 
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"  Cotton  is  king,  mftdiim ;  cotton  rules  the  world," 
aud  the  Doctor. 

"  Besides  which,"  said  the  Senator,  "  it  is  a  con- 
ttadiction  of  terms.  Lincoln  claims  possession  of  the 
Southern  ports,  as  still  a  part  of  the  United  States; 
■nd  H  18  unwjnstitntional  to  blockade  his  own  ports." 

"  Aihaw  !  Europe  will  never  consent  to  that ! '  re- 
tomed  the  Colonel. 

**  There  is  everj*  rea<?on  to  believe  that  the  Con- 
fedency  will  be  immediately  recognized  by  the  great 
fpreigu  powers:  when  we  shall  commuud  the  entire 
tnde  of  America,  our  produce  will  be  exchanged 
for  their  manufactiired  articles.  We  can  supply 
England  with  all  she  requires ;  and  it  is  the  most 
natmul  thing  in  the  world  for  her  to  tnido  witli  us. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  we  may  form  an  alliance 
with  England:  we  are  more  closely  related  to  her 
tiuuj  t*»  tliose  canting  Puritans." 

"  I  would  rather  have  one  of  the  English  princes 
for  a  king,  than  be  under  the  Lincoln  government," 
mid  Mrs.  Spntts. 

8om<^  joking  alx)ut  an  alliance  of  the  Prince  with  a 
jomtg  Iwly  from  South  Carolina,  who  was  .siiid  to 
L»T«  created  a  rather  tender  sentiment,  then  ensued, 
and  one  gentleman  added,  quite  patrom'zingly,  '•  That 
Tonng  prince  who  was  here,  was  a  very  modest,  in- 
telligent, young  man.  I  was  quite  pleased  with  his 
BXftnners  and  appearance  at  Kichmond." 

"Yi-s,"  rejoined  another  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
new  Bcpublic,  ''  I  rodo  fourteen  miles  to  the  railway, 
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the  (lay  lie  passed  by  here  j  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  his  mother,  and  on  her  account  I  thought  I  woold 
take  a  peep  at  him." 

Suth  formed  the  principal  topics  at  the  dinner 
table,  nriil  they  were  only  those  (that  is,  regarding 
political  mutters,)  of  every  person  who  expressed  any 
opinions,  wherever  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
them. 

In  the  course  of  that  day  other  scraps  of  informa- 
tion reached  us.  An  alarm  had  been  created  at 
Richmond  the  previous  Sunday,  when  a  Federal 
gun-boat  was  reported  to  bo  coming  up  the  river. 
Then  f(tllowed  the  evacuation  of  the  Norfolk  navy-yard 
by  the  Ijincoln  forces,  after  burning  the  immense  and 
valuable  dry  docks,  and  other  buildings  connected 
with  the  Government :  and  also  much  shipping ;  des- 
troyinir  in  all,  many  millions  wortli  of  projierty.  But 
proviilentially  no  lives  were  lost  Some  more 
Northern  troops  had  arrivetl  at  Fortress  Moim)e,  and 
the  Virfrinia  coast  was  being  fortified  rapidly.  Daily 
arrivals  of  soldiers  from  all  the  more  .Southern  States 
were  atmounced  in  the  Richmond  papers.  Large  in- 
cendiaiy  fires  were  of  almost  nightly  occurrence, 
both  in  Virginia  and  other  Stiites,  and  among  tbcm 
the  ^e^idl■nces  of  Bishop  I'olk  of  Louisiana,  and  of 
Bishop  Elliott,  of  Georgia,  had  been  burnt  to  the 
ground.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  providential 
iiiterpwition  that  no  lives  had  been  lost;  either  in 
the  cajittire  of  the  Norfolk  navy-yurd,  or  Harper's 
Feriy ;  and  the  public  were  congratiUating  them- 
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ves  that  both  of  those  places  conld  be  put  into 
immediate  repair  for  use  and  defence.  The  city  of 
Alexandria,  near  Wasliington,  and  just  within  the 
borders  of  Virginia,  was  full  of  Seces.sioiiists  and 
Southern  soldiers,  for  whom  the  kdies  were  actively 
employed  in  working ;  also  in  preparing  lint,  band- 
ages, and  other  articles  in  case  of  necessity.  Socie- 
ties of  ladies  were  being  established  in  all  the 
Southern  States  to  work  for  the  soldiers,  and  fit  out 
thoee  who  were  drilling  for  service.  From  New 
Orleans  it  was  reported  that  25,000  men  were  ready 
at  a  week's  notice ;  business  was  suspended,  and  the 
war  fever  was  raging.  It  was  incredibly  stated  that 
General  Winfield  Scott,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was 
proving  a  traitor  to  his  State ;  such  a  circum.stance 
beiiig  believed  impossible.  The  Governor  of  Virginia 
rMjuired  that  volunteer  compjtnies  should  be  under 
active  drill  in  tlieir  several  counties,  ready  for  duty 
at  the  shortest  notice ;  and  that  jireparations  for 
their  going  into  camp  should  be  forwartled  by  their 
respective  citizens. 

The  terror  created  by  this  sudden  turn  of  events, 
this  bursting  of  the  thunder-cloud,  can  sr-arcely  be 

lized  by  those  who  have  never  been  in  a  eoimtry 
threatened  by  war.  It  seemed  imjtossible  that 
in  dvilized  America,  that  favoured  land,  so  lately 
with  prosjK'rity,  brutlu-en  were  thirsting  for 
Mothers'  blood.  Outrages  and  destnictious  on 
sillier  (ride  were  now  of  daily  occurreuce,  and  for 
»y«elf  I  felt  beset  on  all  sides  with  dangers  without 
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one  friend  at  hand.     As  hearing  from  tlie  North  was 
more  hopeless  than  ever,  I  wrote  again  to  Richmond, 
to  my  friends  the  Custletons ;  and  also  to  the  British 
Consul,  George  Moore,  Esq. ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve my  identity  as  a  British  subject,  not  concerned 
with  either  party,  requested  that  he  would  kindly 
send  me  some  written  document  to  that  effect ;  and 
also  his  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  my  endea- 
vouring to  make  my  way  forthwith  to  tlie  North.    I 
also  begged  liis  assistance  in  forwarding  letters  to  my 
relatives,  who  I  felt  sure  would  be  suffering  intense 
anxiety  on  account  of  my  lonely  and  dangerous  posi- 
tion 80  near  the  Iwrders  of  Virginia.     More  than  a 
week  had  elapsed  since  my  former  letter  to  Mrs. 
Cfistleton,  without  receiving  any  reply,  and  it  seemed 
not  improbable  that  the  danger  threatened  to  Rich- 
mond had  caused  her  to  retire  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
country,  where  my  letter  would  be  a  long  time  in 
reaching  her. 

Weeks  seemed  to  have  elapsed  since  the  tidings  of 
the  events  just  narrated.  Fresh  rumours  reacheil  us 
every  day  of  buttles  and  preparations.  Every  day 
Mr.  Qnence  sent  to  the  railroad  for  jiapere,  but  they 
were  snatched  up  by  the  first  comers,  and  we  felt 
thankful  to  obtain  a  remnant,  after  it  was  worn  to 
pieces  by  previous  reading.  Then  the  news  was  stale 
and  unauthenticated  :  all  seemed  silence  and  sus- 
jtense.  Oh !  how  long  my  answers  fnna  Richmond 
were  in  coming !  War  I  Is  it  possible  that  war  i» 
in  this  boasted  land  ?    Here  at  our  very  doors  I 
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Only  one  week  since  the  first  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilitieci,  and  months  appeared  to  have  passed  away.  A 
lifetime  between  each  mail  in  twenty-four  hours. 
How  we  used  to  stnnd  hreathless  witli  clasjied  hands 
to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  messentier,  mid  see  the 
mail  bag  opened  to  catch  the  first  tidiiigrs:  tlJs 
company  and  that  conijiany  ordered  off,  ncrthing  hut 
war  mentioned  or  thought  of.  And  then  I  went 
about  my  daily  occupatioii-s,  reading  the  histories  of 
wais  in  other  couiitrie,",  when  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty 
thoiL'«tnd  men  composed  an  army,  and  scarcely  could 
realize  that  tlie  fact  wiu;  now  brought  home  to  us  so 
vividly,  and  that  oiu-  dearest  friends  might  be  enume- 
rated in  the  armies  of  this  present  histor}'. 

Eight  days  since  I  had  written  those  letters  to 
Washington  and  the  Nortk  That  very  day,  connec- 
tioQ  waa  broken  up,  and  if  they  had  only  been  sent 
bj'  the  early  mail  they  might  have  reached  their  des- 
tination !  Surely  in  such  a  time  of  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense Mr.  Quence  might  eviiu^e  more  consideration. 
Hi)*  indifference  is  cniel.  "  No  fear,  madam,  you  are 
qnit*^  li&fe  here."  But  how  can  one  depend  on  such 
a»<nmn<'es?  I  wrote  a-rain  to  niv  rclutivcs,  this  time 
^-coclosing  the  letter  to  a  friend  in  Bultimore,  but  sint^e 
^Ikhen  the  Lincoln  government  had  taken  jMssestion  of 
[  that  line !  Subsequently  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Itich- 
^^^ond.  who  was  well  acrjiiainted  with  the  different 
^"  laflway  routes,  for  his  advice. 

I  Friday  :  Mail  day.    Not  one  reply !  And  we  repair 

I       to  our  quiet  schoolroom  and  become  buried  it>  the 
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daily   occupatious,   aud   the   aLimis  subside,    until 
aroused  by  fresb  alarms  and  inrreased  dangers. 

At  last  two  lettei-H  reach  me.  The  tirst  from  Mr, 
M(H)re,  the  Consul,  kindly  overlooking  my  restless 
timidity,  and  enclosing  the  following  pass : — 

"  Tliis  is  to  certify  that  Miss  Sarah  Jones  is  s 
British  subject,"  etc.,  et*-..  and  to  "request  and 
require  tiiat  she  may  be  allowed  to  pass  freely  with- 
out let  or  hindrance ;  and  that  she  may  be  afforded 
every  assistance  and  protection,  of  wluch  she  stands 
in  neeil."  (Signed  and  sealt^d,  and  presenting  a  verv 
oflScittl  look  indeed.) — Dated,  Richmond,  2i)th  April, 
1861. 

And  in  a  postscript  to  hh  letter  he  added,  "  Our 
postal  communications  are  interrupted  for  all  alike. 
I  regret  that  I  csin  be  of  no  assL-itance  to  you  in  this 
respect"  Still  it  was  a  great  relief  and  comfort  to 
jiosse.ss  this  "  pass,"  which  enaljled  me  to  feel  I  could'^ 
travtd  whenever  I  wishcrl  to  do  so. 

My  other  letter  wns  fr<im  T.  H.  W.,  who  had  the 
l>e8t  means  of  ascertaining  all  the  routes  of  travel 
opened  to  us. 

«  •  »  •  « jf  yQ„  could  strike  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  at  any  point  it^oMti  Harper's  Feny. 
you  could  then  proceed  westwawL"  But  in  the  name 
of  bad  roads  and  high  mouutains,  how  is  one  to  get 
beyond  Hari>er's  Ferry  !  Again,  "  I*os,<enger8  from 
Baltimore  anived  her<-  lust  night,  coming  by  steam  to 
Norfolk,  but  our  State  joined  the  Southern  Confede- 
racy yestcnlay,  and  1  presume  all  travel   will  be 
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^^m  <t/)p|ied  that  way  dire<"tly.  If  yoii  know  any  mernlier 
^V  of  t!ie  Convention  from  Westoin  Virginiii,  you  should 
^H  'o*e  no  time  iu  asking  liis  eseoil  to  some  place  on  the 
H  'oT^iere,  from  whence  you  could  procewl  Northward* 
H  "irtjugli  Kentucky.  The  Convention  mil  adjourn  in 
W  ■  foir  flays,  therefore  you  must  not  delay  if  you  think 
^  talking  that  route.— 26th  April,  ISGl." 

iTien  Virjijinia  had  not  dwidedly,  by  act  of  the 
^■Oiivecdon,  seceded  until  tlie  2otli,  although  it  hml 
'**^"'^a  hK)ked  upon  a*  a  fnct  since  the  ICtli  Ai>ril.  V>iit 
**i«  second  letter  was  more  jwrjilexing  than  conifort- 
***^.    Snch  hasty  movements  at  Milliank  were  I  knew 
**^t  of  the  question,  and  no  decision  could  so  soon  be 
^*«Qod.  In  a  few  days :  "  Another  letter  for  you,  Miss 
^nes :   you  are  very  fortunate,  ma'am." 
Tliis  waa  at  last  from  Mrs.  Castleton.  Her  husband 
^^rised  me  not  to  delay  a  single  day,  because  afiairs 
^^ere  growing  more  and  more  complicated.     Her  in- 
T-eodtid  broUier-in-Liw  had  been  "  waited  on "  by  a 
Tlepiuttttion  frx^m  the  city  to  request  tliat  he  would 
*'  proceed  Northwards  forthwith,  as  his  jiresence  was 
not  required  in  Richmond."     This  fwlite  hint  had  so 
aronsed  the  indignation  of  his  fair_/?rt7i<:A'  that  she 
declared  she  would  also  leave  for  the  North  immedi- 
ately, be  married  there  instead  of  at  Richmond,  and 
mt  return  to  the  South  again. 

"  It  ia  a  pity,"  wrote  Mrs.  C,  "  that  the  i)eople  of 
Rtchmond  could  not  distinguish  friends  from  enemies, 
(Li  5fr.  L.  might  have  exercised  much  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  the  South,  whereas  now  he  was  so 
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angrj'  at  having  been  suspt^cted  of  unfriendly  feeling^^ 
that  he   had   deterniiued   not  to    take  any  jwrt  ir*- 
j)oUti<:"s  at  all :  neither  woiild  it  sof'en  the  prejudice^^ 
of  his  Northern  friends  to  find  that  he  had  heesm 
suininarily  dismissed  from  the  city." 

She   deseribed   the   eoiisternation   of  the   inhabi- 
tants as  Laving  been   frightful   ou  the  21»t  April 
(Sunday),  when  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  tolled  to  an- 
nounce some  «udd(;n  eidamity.     The  moniing  ser^•icei 
at  the  diflerent  ehurehes  had  been  iuterrupted  by  the 
exit  of  the  men,  and  alarms  of  the  ladies.     Every 
citizen  had  armed  himself  with  whatever  weapon  be 
coidd  seize,  aud  had  ninhed   down  to  "IJoekett's" 
wharf,  to   prevent  the    landing  of   troops    &x)m  the- 
Pawnee.     They  were  living  in  terror  of  the  approaclu 
of  the  Federal  fleet  up  the  rirer ;  and  she  was  mttking~ 
preparations  to  go  into  the  country  with  her  children^ 
where  they  would  be  out  of  danger.     "The  ladie9 
were  as  detemiined  to  fight  as  the  men,  and  theT9 
was  scarcely  an  upper  room  of  a  house  on  Main  Street, 
where  they  had   not  collected  a   heap  of  "  rocks " 
(large  atones),  and  other  missiles,  which  they  intende<l 
to  throw  ufwu  the  heads  of  the  "Yankees,"  should 
they  venture   into  Richmond.      Militarj"  companies 
were  arriving  almost  hourly  from  different  directions, 
and  every  woman  was  hard  at  work  making  clothing, 
tents,  cartridges,  &c. 

'*  I  wouhl  not  advise  you  to  come  here  if  you  can 
possibly  get  away  by  any  other  route,  for  we  are 
living  in  dread  of  an  hourly  attack,  besides  incendiary 
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•'"Be  ;  aiid  there  is  scarcely  a  lodging  to  Im  hud   in 

'o^'Ti.     The  British  Consul,  Mr.  Jloore,  intfiuds  to 

^Kfi  his  family  to  E»iroj)e.     He  will  leave  to-morrow, 

"'i*!  kindly  escort  my  sister  to  New  York ;  if  you 

*''*^te  ready  it  would  be  an  excellent  opportuuity  for 

^''^ti  to  go  in  his  party." 

It  was  a  very  long  epistle,  but  these  were  the  points 
'*iat  most  nearly  concerned  nie.     Alas,  the  letter  had 
*«i^n  several  days  on  the  road,  and  another  oppor- 
^*^jiity  was  lost! 

"  You  are  the  most  fortunate  person  I  know, 
•>aadam,"  said  ^fr.  Qnence,  on  learning  that  I  had 
*>Uained  a  '■  pass  "  from  the  British  Consul ;  which  I 
Vutd  mentioned  as  a  hint  that  I  was  contemplating  a 
journey  Northwards.  "  ^Vhy,  Miss  Jones,  no  one  can 
1  liarm  yoa ;  but  you  hnd  better  stay  here,  ma'am, 
^^  where  you  are  safe  and  well  off.  If  there  is  danger 
^B  here,  vx  shall  go  to  the  mountains,  and  there  you  will 
^H  be  safe  enough." 

I  knew  perfectly  well  that  this  was  oidy  aiid  as  an 
inducement  to  tempt  me  to  remain  ;  for  Mrs.  Quence 
had,  the  previous  day,  mentioned  her  intention  of 
spending  the  simimer  vacation  with  her  sister  in  North 
Carolina;  therefore  all  I  had  to  decide  was,  whether  to 
risk  the  loss  of  my  stdary  by  giving  up  my  engage- 
ment before  the  regular  term  expired,  or,  waiting  till 
then,  risk  the  probability  of  being  paid  in  paper 
money,  valueless  at  the  North,  and  of  inciu-ring  ini- 
miuent  dangers  on  a  journey  eveiy  outlet  of  whieli 
promised  to  be  guarded  by  soldiers. 


'Die  Women  of  the  South — Scces«iou  Flags — Juvenile  neroine*— 
Juhiiiij'a  DouWe-liarrelk'U  Gun — Supemninmted  Uncle  Sam — 
A  lA'tter  (riini  Waaliiti'^ton — It  is  banl  to  depart — Repoiis  i>f 
CanuoQ  aianu  ua — The  Annual  Supply  of  Provisions — A  Net>' 

,  Beniwiy  Jor  Conairniption — A  Shopping  Exiieclition — Wenlth 
of  Wt'steni  Virginia — Prodxictions  of  Western  Vii^inia — 
Alesandria  ca])turod — The  two  Heroes. 

The  county  of  Caroluie  in  which  I  was  tlien  resid- 
iijg  soon  became  as  miich  alive  with  Secession  Meet- 
ings ami  Ladies'  Associations  as  it«  sister  counties. 
The  voUmtfer  companies  were  daOy  galloping  here 
or  there  for  diill.     Colonel  Spotts,  who  belonged  to 
the  militia,   said  he  could  not  wait  until  that  was 
likely  to  be  called  out,  but  would  join  u  volunteer 
company  and  be  off  directly  on  active  duty.     It  did 
not  suit  him,  he  said,  "to  be  idling  at  home  when 
those  Northern  hordes  were  threatening  his  native 
State."     But  his  wife  went  off  into  hysterics  at  the 
idea  of  being  leit  alone,  and  in  this  respect  formed  ' 
an  exception  to  almost  any  other  lady  one  heard  of. 
It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  not  to  find  fi 
single  quaking,  tiniid  woman's  heart,  at  such  a  terrible 
future  in  view,  as  that  then  presented  to  us. 
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Xo  epidemic  ever  attJicked  a  population  so  uni- 

TCnalJj  as  did  this  war  fever  the  Americans.     No 

mioiate  was  ever  obeyed  with  such  eager  willing- 

nea  u  was  the  voice  of  Secession,  which  was  then 

echoing  from  the  mountains  and  through  the  vidleys 

of  Virginia.     It  was  not  statesmen  anil  politicians, 

not  rolere  and  governors,  to  whom  were  yielded  the 

oijeuiizatiun  of  regiments  and  the  control  of  arming 

tlieeoontry  ;  not  even,  indeed,  to  men  alone.     If  the 

women  did  not  positively  shoulder  their  muskets  and 

»t  out  for  the  camp,  they  nevertheless  took   no 

tuetn  share  in  the  common  can.se,  usiu"  all  their 

iafeence  nnd  eloquence  in  urging  upon  sons  and 

imihera  to  •'  resist  aggression." 

T)K)8e  same  ladies  who  "  graced  the  harbours  of 

Charleston  with  their  presence,"  during  the  taking 

of  Fort    Sumter,   had  been   for  weeks  ass>euibling 

tbemelves  in  societies,  to  prepare  clothing  for  the 

soldiers,    and    make   lint,   bandages,   and   whatever 

mijrht  be  needed   for  the  wounded.     These   thine:s 

were  the  women  of  America  then  doing  all  over  the 

country,  both  North  and  South  ;  the  war  was  theirs, 

because   the  cause  was  tlieirs ;  theirs  the  soldiers, 

bosbaods,   sons,  and   brothers ;  theirs   the   country, 

homes,  and  firesides ;  their  liberty  to  lie  fought  for, 

their  wrongs  to  be  redressed.     So  at  least  they  felt, 

and  with  an  ardour  that  found  the  mere  making  of 

bandages  and  clothing  too  tame   atid   niiAotisfying. 

If  they  coiild  not  fire  a  musket,  they  would  at  least 

help  to  load  it,  by  making  cartridges  and  bullets^ 
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;  and  tks<f 
e  scene  c»^ 


wliicli  thi-y  did  with  Astonishing  dexterity ; 
brought  them  nearer  in  imagination  to  the 
action.     Flags  and   banners,   tents   and   guu-case9» 
also  were  prepared  ;  notliing,  in  fact,  that  a  woman' 
hand  could  accumplish  was  left   undone  for 
who  fought   their   battles.     The  same   feeling  tha.' 
animated  the  women  of  Virginia  iu  the  revolutionai 
war  was  observable  on  tlm  occasion ;  mothers 
upon  their  sous  their  responsibility ;  the  honour  an 
iudepeudeuee  of  their  country  must  be  preserved 
"  death  is  preferable  to  dishonour,"  was  the  unive; 
word.     Heiresses  brought  their  jewels  to  be  dispoi 
of  to  support  the  war.     Wives  of  rich  planters  doflii 
their  finery,  and  set  an  example  of  forbearance  an.' 
modenition,  the  more  remarkable  where  fashion  aii( 
display   had   been   the   prevailing   foible.      Neither 
were  the  ladies  beliind-hand  in   getting  up  excile- 
mentrt,  and  their   names  into  newspapers — an  am- 
bition the   chivalrous   editors  were   only  too  happy 
to  gratify.    Thus  we  were  contiiuuJly  reading,  "The 
ladies  of  such  a  county  have  presented  an  elegantly- 
wrought  banner  to  such  a  company  of  militia.    There 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  etc  etc.,  and  many  I 
patriotic  speeches  did  honour  to  the  noble  spirit  and 
fidelity  of  the  county."     Then  the  ladies  of  another 
county  followed   the   example,   and   received   more 
compliments,   which   still  further  stimulated  them 
and  their  neighbours.     Again,  "  The  young  ladies  of j 
fluch  a   seminary  succeeded  in   raising  a  splendid 
Secession  flag  upon  the  observatory  of  tlie  building. 
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Tiriee  the  superintendent  ordered  it  down,  but  the 
fair  Virginians  finally  prevailed,  and  it  is  now  gaily 
flowing  in  the  breeze."  So  far  from  Laving  to  study 
*  homily  on  the  charm  of  feminiuo  reserve,  or  being 
confined  to  their  rooms,  which  we  should  think  the 
mildegt  discipline  to  these  juvenile  oandidates  for 
notoriety,  their  "  spirit "  was  extolled  in  the  news- 
ptpeR,  and  immediately  another  society  of  Virginia's 
tJr  daughters  resolved  to  do  likewise. 

The  raising  of  Secession   flags  had  been  one  of 

the  most  popular  amusements  in  all  the  Southern 

Stotes  during  the  past  spring.     The  war  was  tlie 

P'opif's,  and  the  excitement  of  preparation  for  it 

Olid  90  much  of  romance — there  was  such  an  oppor- 

'  ••inity  for  heroism  on  a  small  scale — that  as  yet  it 

W  seemed  more  like  the  fitting  out  for  a  summer 

Irip,  or  preparing  for  an   archery  party,  than   any 

ftaiUy  serious  and  solemn  undertaking.     When  theao 

it-hearted   girls  began   to  lose  their  lovers  and 

ers,   when   lists  of  killed  and  wounded  were 

around,  and  we  rr-ad  of  the  thousands  alain, 

the  reality  of  war  and  all  its  ten-ors  crowded 

Dtmd  them. 

Before  the  confirmed  Secession  of  Virginia  from 
Northern   States'   Goveninient,  the   "  Secession 
J,"  OB  an  indication  of  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
wu  set   floating   from    many  pulilic   buildings  and 
ivate  dwellings.     In  tlu;  thinly-populated  country 
[•ta,  the   county  court-house,    or  a   church,  as 
the   only  places  where  gatherings  of  peopla 
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"were  likely  to  occor,  were  popular  pomtB  for  flag* 
nisingek  Chuicheg  in  America  are  apparopriated 
to  many  parpoees  beaides  "  preaching."  Therefiae^ 
«t  a  vast  number  of  dmrches  had  Secesnon  flag* 
been  nused,  and  on  one  of  theae  oooaskma  we  wen 
invited  to  be  present  The  church  for  tbe  preaeat 
demonstration  was  the  one  which  wq  attended  ertrj 
third  Sunday,  and  where  oar  Baptist  minirter 
preached  his  political  sermons.  It  was  sitnated  on  tha 
outskirts  of  a  wood,  on  a  small  space  of  cleared  land 
near  Croasroads,  where  also  were  the  necconaiy 
appendages  of  either  a  pump,  a  well,  or  spring  ti 
water,  an  "upping  stock"  for  the  asaistanoe  tt 
riders,  and  plenty  of  shady  trees,  nnder  which  velii- 
cles,  h(»^e8,  and  mules,  reposed  daring  the  hoars  ti 
service. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  present  occasion,  a 
goodly  company  had  already  assembled ;  a  number 
of  carriages  and  saddle-horses  were  scattered  about 
beneath  the  trees.  The  little  churdi  was  open; 
ladies  and  children  were  sitting  on  the  steps,  or 
leaning  gainst  the  door-posts  in  friendly  chat. 
Other  groups  were  gossiping  in  the  shade,  or  helping 
themselves  to  water  from  a  bucket,  into  which  they 
(lipped  the  long-handled  gourd  that  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  general  drinking-cup.  Negro  nurses  in 
full  iinery,  and  other  sable  attendants,  with  their 
picturesque  head-gear  and  dazzling  displays  of  ivory, 
varied  the  scene. 

On  the  shady  side  of  the  building  about  a  dozen 
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pug  ladies  were  8tan<ling  in  a  row,  attended  by 

mnJiT  yoong  gentlemen,  and  I  had  scarcely  time 

to   mender   what    engagoil    their    attention    before 

tereral  reports  were  heard,  more  or  less  loud  and 

irregular;  wonder  was   succeeded  by  astonislimetit, 

ud  almost    horror;    these    fair   young  girls  were 

positively  firing  off  pistols !     With  a  firm  hand  and 

iteady  eye,  rowing  to  shoot  the  first  "  Yankee  "  who 

tUiv  within  sight  of  their  homes,  did  these  ([iiiet 

■ad   delicate-looking  creatures   (for   such   they  aj»- 

foued)   continue    their    practice   as   ftust   as    tlieir 

"besus"  could  load  for  them,  some  despising  us- 

■dance,    and  even    loading   for   themselves.      Our 

madeni  are  not  to  suppose  that   these  young  giils 

entertained  the  least  idea  of  turning  iuto  modern 

*ns,  and  joining  the  ranks  themselves;    they 

:uated  oidy  by  the  spLiit  which  waa  on  fire 

lout   the   comitry,  feeliiig   that  if  the  ^vorst 

ihoold  come — if.  after  months  and  years  of  fighting, 

thtfir  country  should  be  still  invaded— "every  man 

in  Virginia  shall  leave  liis  home  to  fight,   and  we 

trill  pnjte<;t  ourselves."     Such  were  tin-ir  sentiments. 

"There's  not  a  man,   woman,   or  child,   who  can 

hold  a  gun  or  pull  a  trigger,  who  will  not  fight  or 

die  Booner  than  be  any  longer  under  the  control  of 

the  Yankee." 

The  ladies  used  every  effort  to  persuade  me  to 
Jam  in  the  sport,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  me  to 
a  shot.     When  I  summoned  courage  to  take  a 
I,  an  eleg.iut  little  Colt's  revolver,  quite  light 
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and  easy  to  handle,  it  seemed  like  child's  plaj;  m 
did  indeed  these  whole  preparationB  for  killing  fellov- 
creattues.  Still  this  first  handling  of  an  ingtroment 
of  death  had  something  terrible  in  its  reality,  and 
it  was  some  moments  before  my  hand  could  gnup  it 
vith  sufficient  steadiness  to  aim  at  the  devoted  tree^ 
which  some  of  the  party  were  derootiiy  wishing 
could  be  transformed  into  a  "  living  Yankee." 

They  picked  up  a  fragment  of  bark,  and  ptwutiqg 
to  the  place  where  the  shot  had  entered,  congnta> 
lated  me  upon  my  success !  Here  chance,  not  ddll 
from  such  a  trembling  hand.  And  if  "prayer  ia  the 
soul's  sincere  desire,"  how  earnest  was  mine  that 
circumstances  need  never  warrant  tiie  necessity  of 
such  a  means  of  self  defence. 

And  now  come  the  most  important  part  of  the 
ceremony.  The  flag  was  introduced  to  the  company, 
and  obtained  unlimited  admiration  from  the  ladies^ 
and  a  salute  from  the  gentlemen,  about  twenty  of 
whom  were  provided  with  firearms  of  various  de- 
scriptions. Then  followed  some  speeches  in  honour 
of  the  occasion,  the  pastor,  Mr.  Quence,  taking  the 
lead,  and  pronouncing  himself  "  ready,  not  only  to 
preach  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  to  go  himself  and 
join  the  ranks  if  need  be,  as  many  of  his  brethren 
had  already  done."  Other  speeches  from  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  church,  and  some  compliments  to  the 
ladies,  followed,  and  then  six  young  ladies  conveyed 
the  flag  to  the  foot  of  a  tall  straight  tree,  whose 
upper  limbs  had  been  cut  away  to  receive  and  display 
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the  symbol  of  the  "  Southern  Confederacy."  Several 
yoong  gentlemen,  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  mounted 
the  stem,  and  by  their  united  elTorts  sueceedtHl  at 
last  in  securing  the  staff;  and  behold,  the  flag  was 
"thrown  to  the  breeze,"  and  the  aeliievement  was 
immediately  followed  by  "  repeated  wilntcs ;"  that  is, 
&U  whose  guns  were  loaded  fired  them  off,  the  rest 
loading  and  firing  as  fast  as  they  could,  singly  or 
together,  as  they  hapi)ened  to  be  ready. 

One  little  after-jiiece  that  now  took  place  was  not 
less  interesting  tluui  any  jmrt  of  the  previous  perfor- 
mances, and  was  equally  characteristic  of  young  Vir- 
ginia. The  whole  collection  of  guns  was  handed 
orer  to  boys  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
were  then  put  through  a  sort  of  drill  by  a  West  Point 
cadet  present 

Johnny  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  boys  who 
were  admitted  to  the  ranks,  but  he  took  his  stand 
with  the  re-xt.  This  cliild  was,  however,  a  "capital 
shot,"  and  often  supplied  our  table  with  the  fruits  of 
his  8j)ort,  These  young  heroes  now  shot  at  a  mark, 
and  fired  salutes,  and  acquitted  themselves  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  tiie  assembly.  This  being  over, 
and  the  company  about  to  disperse,  a  lady  asked 
Johnny  if  he  were  not  "  afraid  to  carry  that  gun  ?" 
The  child  displayed  no  le^s  of  modesty  than  of  good 
reetling.  though  he  coloured  violently  wliilst  hesi- 
tating what  to  reply.  "  Afraid,  roadatu !"  exclaimed 
ttu  old  gentleman  who  had  overheard  the  remark ; 
'this  boy  is  one  of  our  best  shotti;  that  is  his  own 
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doublii-barrellefl  gun,  and  many  a  brace  of  birds  has  he 
shot  with  it."  "  I  only  msh  I  could  meet  three 
Yankees  in  the  woods  as  I  go  home,"  quietly  re- 
marked Johnny  to  liis  friend ;  "  two,  any  how," 
added  he,  reflectively,  as  he  contemplated  the  two 
barrels.  By  what  distinguislung  plumage  this  kind 
of  game  might  be  known,  the  boy  had  not  considered ; 
but  tlmt  "  Yankees  "  were  to  be  easily  recognized, 
and  unerringly  shot  down,  seemed  to  admit  of  no 
doubt  in  his  own  mind.  I  may  here  observe,  that 
amongst  the  majority  of  negroes  and  children  in  the 
SoutheiTi  States,  a  "Yankee"  is  as  mnch  a  bugbear 
OS  was  a  Frenchman  some  years  ago  to  our  English 
nursemaids.  Thus  do  these  young  Southerners  from 
their  earUest  yeare  imbibe  the  wild  daring  which,  by 
education  an<l  surrounding  influences,  is  strengthened 
into  a  too  imj»atient  eagerness  to  revenge  an  insult, 
or  rush  to  the  biittle-ficld. 

Hi.iw  unreal,  how  dreamlike  and  incredible,  did  all 
this  farce  a})j>ear  as  we  rode  houui'vvftrds  through  the 
woods  and  lanes,  glorious  with,  floral  beauty  !  How 
hai'd  to  assure  ourselves,  when  surrounded  by  the 
sweet  influences  of  Virginia's  loveliest  season,  that 
we  were  in  a  laud  of  war  and  teiTor ;  that  the  very 
next  mail  might  bring  us  tidings  that  the  terrible 
warfare  had  begun ;  that  we  were  even  within  the 
sound  of  the  cannon's  roar;  that  aggressions  and 
provocations  were  daily  occurring  on  the  borders,  to 
which  thousands  of  troojw  were  hourly  flocking ;  and 
that  the  inevitable  result  must  be  the  sacrifice  of 
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preodoos  lives,  human  beings,  living  souls,  sent  reck- 
lessly into  the  presence  of  their  Maker,  to  answer  for 
the  ana  of  their  leaders. 

Though  Mr.  Quence  has  not  been  portrayed  as  a 
particularly  amiable  character  in  his  own  home,  ho 
erinced  the  same  attachment  to  his  negroes  that  is  m 
generally  found  to  prevail  amoiig  slaveholders.  In 
one  of  the  cabins  near  the  house  lingere<l  an  old  man 
who  had  belonged  to  Ills  father,  and  hnd  carried  him 
in  his  arms  when  an  infant.  This  old  servant  having 
become  too  intirm  to  perform  any  labour,  he  had 
been  brought  thither  from  his  own  cabin,  about  a 
mile  from  the  house,  in  order  that  he  might,  under 
the  immediate  care  of  his  master  and  mistress,  be 
provided  with  any  little  conilbrts  and  luxuries  his 
case  demanded. 

One  day,  when  several  \-isitor3  were  present,  and 
BD  engrossing  conversation  was  being  carried  on,  a 
negro  buret  into  the  room  and  eichiimed,  "  Uncle 
Sain  is  mighty  bad,  master  ;  says,  come  d'rectly." 

"  WTiat's  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

"Dunnow,  8ar,-he'8  got  a  frettin'  at  his  lieart,  an 
de  cole  sweats  ter'ble  bad." 

Mr.  Quence  instantly  left  the  room,  and  very  soon 
the  whole  house  was  in  a  commotion  for  soft  rags, 
mustard,  hot  water,  brandy,  &c. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Quence  did  not  set  off  for  the 
eonoty  oourt  until  noon,  instead  of  at  eight  o'clock, 
oo  account  of  Uncle  Sam.  Tlie  carriage  had  been 
cvditred  at  eleven,  but  it  was  first  sent  for  the  old 
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man's  wife,  vho  was  unable  to  walk  so  fur,  to  see 
her  failing  spouse. 

'lliis  aged  diUi^liter  of  Africa  waa  another  privi- 
leged individual,  always  mentioned  as  "  Granny." 
In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  cabin  to  inquire  after 
the  invalid,  and  condole  with  the  old  negress  on  the 
hopeless  state  of  Uncle  Sam. 

••  Yes,  missus,  he's  mighty  weak.  Mas'r  Fay  (Mr. 
Queuce'a  name  was  Lafayette)  an'  Miss  Kitty  (her 
mistress)  has  done  all  (ley  can  for  him,  an'  de  Lord 
mils'  do  de  batlance  nf  it.  Jes'  leave  him  to  de  Lord 
now,  missus,  an*  he  ses  he's  a  willin'  to  go," 

"  Can  he  talk  to  you  without  pain  T 

"Oh  yes,  missus,  an'  he  said  three  whole  hemnis, 
an'  ses  he's  willin'  for  to  go  jes  wheu't  pleases  de 
Lord  to  tak  him." 

"  What  was  it  he  said  ?" 

"  'riiree  ole  hemins,  missus  (entire  hymns),  a  pretty 
near  all  over.     He  started  (began)  for  to  sing  'em, 
but  his  breath  giv  out,  an'  he  giv  over,  an'  he  went  on 
to  BJiy  'em.    He's  a  gwine  to  glory,  missus,  praise  de  - 
Lord !" 

Poor  old  Uncle  Sam  lingered  for  two  days  more 
before  he  waa  called  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  is 
"  no  respecter  of  persons,"  and  whose  "  compassions 
fail  not." 

After  the  secession  of  several  counties  in  Western 
Virginia  from  the  parent  State,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Union  governor  at  Wheeling;  and  after 
Aquia  Creek  (twenty  miles  from  us)  had  been  par- 
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tially  fortified  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Union 
troops;  when  I  had  resigmed  ftny  further  hopes  of 
receiving  those  much-desired  letters  from  Washiug- 
ton,  they  were  put  into  my  hands:  two  frum  that 
devoted  city;  and  two  from  my  relatives  in  the 
Ivorth. 

Which  way  they  came,  and  by  what  means.  I  could 
not  discover,  but  they  had  all  been  opened,  whether 
at  the  Northern  or  Southern  post-offices  was  also  a 
mysterj'.     All    four  correspondents  agreed   in   one 
statement,  namely,  no  fears  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  North,  who  only  intended  to  "  restore  law 
and  order;"  but  that  my  chief  danger  lay  in  the 
great  prolwbility  of  negro  insurrectioas.    "  Washing- 
ton is  now  one  great  camp;  a  fortnight  since  it  might 
have  been  taken  with  a  very  small  external  force,  so 
numerous  was  the  disaflfected  party  in  our  midst,  but 
it  is  now  fortified  by  an  army,  and  the  wavering, 
timo-eerving,  cowardly  populace,  is    fixed    for  tlie 
goremment."    These  were  the  very  words  of  the 
writer,  who  went  on  to  lament  the  grievous  condition 
of  public  affairs,  though  he  "  yet  ho{>ed  for  a  peace- 
fnJ  settlement,"  and  deeply  regretted  that  Virginia 
bad  "  lost  her  position  of  mediator,  but  Kentucky  and 
the  other  Border  States  may  yet  take  that  {wsitiou." 
})e  added,  "  I  agree  with  you  in  deploring  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  press  keeps  up  the  exaggeration 
and  falsification  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to 
bring  aUmt  the   mischief  to  our  countrj-."     Very 
kind  offers  of  assistance  were  added,  with  a  promise 
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to  "  get  me  through,  and  pasB  me  on,"  if  I  could 
miuiage  to  reach  Waslungtuu. 

The  other  lotter  from  thciice  was  rather  violent 
agaiust  the  South,  to  whom  was  attributed  "  all  the 
trouble  brought  uprin  our  country.  Nothing  but  war 
is  thought  of.  The  Union  sentiment  has  become  a 
unit  liere,  since  the  taking  of  Fort-  Sumter ;  all  busi- 
ness is  suspended,  we  eat  war,  drink  war,  and  sleep 
war." 

From  my  sister's  husband  in  Indiana  came  some 
good,  piactical  advicf ,  namely,  that  I  could  not  re- 
sign niyprjsition  at  Mil  bank  without  a  mutual  imder- 
standing  and  agreement.  But  that  under  the  pecu- 
liar and  unforeseen  circumstances,  Mr.  Quence,  as  an 
honourable  Virginia  gentleman,  would  probably 
neither  desire  me  to  remain  in  danger,  nor  to  forfeit 
the  salary  due  up  to  that  date.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  if  I  could  lie  remunerated  in  8j)ecie, 
l)ecause  Virginia  notes  were  valueless  north  of  the 
Potomac ;  and  I  ought  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to 
depart,  because  "Virginia  would  soon  be  overrun 
with  Union  troops,  into  whose  hands  Bichmond 
would  certainly  fall  in  a  very  few  weeks." 

Both  this  letter  and  another  from  my  mother's  only 
sister  were  replete  with  kind  hopes  and  anticipations 
of  shortly  greeting  me  in  a  "  land  of  safety,"  with 
the  addition  of  every  affectionate  inducement,  and 
also  instructions  concerning  the  journey.  It  was 
past  the  middle  of  May  when  these  letters  were 
received,  all  of  them  bearing  an  April  date.    I  seized 
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early  opportunity  of  iutrwlucing  the  subject  to 
[p.  Quence,  who  after  a  lengthy  diseuissiun,  embracing 
arguments,  expoftnlationa,  and  "  inconveniences," 
promised  to  facilitate  my  departure  at  any  moment 
when  danger  might  \je  imminent,  and  rumunerato 
me  in  specie  up  to  that  date.  Amongst  Mr.  Quence's 
argmneDta  were  the  impossibility  of  collecting  specie 
at  that  time.  "I  do  not  believe  you  could  get  a  dollar 
to  »avt  your  life,"  in  true  Virginia  parlance.  He  had 
never  thought  of  that,  he  said.  "  Our  pajjor  mouey 
answers  all  our  purpose,  but  times  may  improve 
before  you  wish  to  go,  and  I  will  see  about  it." 

This  state  of  uncertainty  did  not  tend  to  relieve  my 
mind,  jiarticularly  as  Mr.  Castleton  had  written  to 
(ell  me  that  no  one  was  now  permitted  to  leave  the 
State,  or  the  city,  without  a  pass  from  the  governor ; 
not  even  a  Briti.sh  subject !  and  that  I  must  go  my- 
self to  procure  it !  Here  was  another  predicament, 
involving  both  expense  and  inconvenience. 

On  the  24th  May,  Alexandria  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  Union  troops,  and  thus  wbb  opened  to  them  those 
lines  of  railway  westward  to  Fairfax  Court-house, 
Vienna,  and  other  places,  which  within  a  few  weeks 
wre  Bcenes  of  skirmishes,  then  regarded  as  frightful 
battles ;  but  suc^-eeded  so  rapidly  by  more  sanguinary 
COQtesta  crowding  upon  each  other  on  every  side,  that 
they  have  since  scarcely  found  their  places  on  the 
lists  of  engagements. 

The  blockading  fleet  was  of  daily  increasing 
gtrengtli,  and  we  felt  ourselves  now  hemmed  in  on 
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every  side.  The  idea  of  jiassing  the  lines  of  an  army 
apjiearod  at  first,  so  new  iind  great  nn  olwtufle  that  I 
watched  very  eagerly  for  the  roads  that  still  seemed 
nnintemipted,  but  the  plot  thickened.  I  had  just 
resolved  to  go  by  way  of  Alexandria  when  tlitit  place 
was  captured  ;  then  turned  my  thoughts  to  Norfolk, 
when  the  steamlxinta  censed  to  run.  Now  Western 
Virginia  alone  was  open  to  me,  and  there  was  the  still 
cherished  hope  of  combining  the  mountain  trip  with 
that  one  remaining  egress.  Decision  only  was 
wanting.  Northern  letters  said,  "  Come  quickly." 
Mr.  Quence  said,  "  You  are  safe  where  you  are." 
Letters  from  Richmond  said,  "  Come  here  first,  to  get 
your  pass,  and  if  you  can  reach  Washington  you  are 
safe  beyond  that."  Another  said,  "  Go  round  by 
Lynchburg  and  through  Tennessee."  The  Quences 
said,  "  Stay."  Fear  said,  "  Go."  Prudence  said,  "  Be 
sure  of  your  money."  The  papers  said,  "There  is 
none  to  be  had."  Doubt  said,  "  The  longer  you  stay, 
the  worse  the  jirospect ;  the  more  you  toil  the  less 
chance  of  reward."  Stoics  said,  "  Sacrifice  all  for  the 
war."  Kentui^ky  and  Tennessee  said,  "  Our  enemies 
are  every  night  setting  fire  to  our  homes  and  towns ; 
don't  venture  here."  Virginia  said,  "  Our  funi  will 
come  next ;  we  are  not  safe  in  our  beds."  Tlion  fear 
again  said,  "  Fly  while  the  road  is  open."  Irresolution 
said.  "  If  you  go  to  the  right  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
soldiers ;  to  the  north  the  same ;  if  you  go  to  the  west 
you  may  be  weeks  in  getting  over  the  mountains. 
Wait  awhile ;  the  war  will  not  continue."    The  North 
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replied,  "  We  have  overpowering  numbers  ;  Virginia 
shall  be  laid  waste."  Report  &uid,  '•  The  refuse  of 
society  is  in  their  armies ;  they  may  in  a  few  days 
ravage  the  land."  Nature  said,  "  fcJee  the  calm  and 
beauty  which  reigu  here,  the  trauquillity  of  the 
country,  and  the  peiifefuliiess  of  yom-  avocations;  cast 
terror  from  your  mind,  and  remain  with  tha 
cliildren." 

It  was  a  duU  heavy  oppressive  morning  when  we 
first  heard  the  rejorts  of  cannon.  We  were  threat- 
ened at  Port  Royal  on  the  llappa!iannc»ck  river  as  well 
(IS  at  Fre<lericksburg.  Mr.  Quence  hsKl  been  frequently 
to  the  latter  place,  during  the  week,  in  order  to  secure 
a  year's  supply  of  provisions,  and  make  large  [Mirchiises 
of  every  article  likely  to  become  scarce  owing  to  the 
blockade,  and  he  had  always  refwrted  that  "  quite  an 
army  was  being  collected  there,"  wliich  in  some 
dt^ree  allayed  our  fears.  Should  a  landing  Ije  effected 
ou  the  Hapjtahannock  river,  which  was  practicable  at 
many  points,  our  part  of  the  country  would  be 
•jiiickly  overrun.  True  there  were  all  those  smaller 
rivers  to  cross,  and  thankful,  indeed,  did  we  feel 
whenever  a  heavy  rain  occurred  that  might  retard 
tlie  passage.  But  on  that  day  Mr.  Quence  was  again 
abaeut ;  indeed  he  had  been  from  homo  for  two  wliole 
(lays,  and  intended  to  return  l»y  wny  of  Fredericks- 
burg. It  was  past  the  usual  time  of  the  train,  and  he 
luul  not  arrived.  Mrs.  Spotts  had  also  heard  the 
giins,  and  had  driven  over  to  Milbnnk  to  impart  her 
fears  to  her  sister.     The  servaJits*  attention  had  bticn 


attracted  by  the  unusual  noise,  and  the  overseer's 
wife  and  children  were  wandering  hither  and  thither 
in  a  terrible  state  of  sdspeuae ;  the  overseer  himself 
having  joined  a  volunteer  company,  was  absent  on 
drill  that  day.  It  was  a  realization  of  Byron's  de- 
scription, excepting, — 

"  Then  tbronged  the  country /oik  with  tenor  dumb, 
Or  wbisi>ering  with  white  liis,  The  foe — they  come,  they  come." 

It  was  also  a  scene  of  "Gathering  tears  and 
tremblings  of  distress." 

The  afternoon  passed  away  and  yet  Mr,  Quence 
had  not  returned.  His  poor  vn?e  endeavoured  to 
keep  up  her  own  courage  and  mine  also,  by  repeating, 
continually,  "  Oh,  they  won't  land  tliere — they  dare 
not."  iVnd  yet  she  could  not  forbear  from  devising 
schemes  as  to  what  we  should  really  do  in  case  the 
invaders  suddenly  appeared  among  us.  At  one  mo- 
ment she  resolved  to  hide  in  the  woocls  with  the 
children,  then  she  would  "  dare  tlie  harhariana "  to 
molest  her ;  and  in  order  to  change  the  cuiTent  of  her 
thoughts,  varied  the  topic  by  making  suggestions  to 
me  resjjecting  the  children's  studies,  not  disguising 
the  fact  that  she  wished  thom  to  profit  to  the  utmost 
by  my  instructions.  So  one  was  brought  back  to 
daily  duties  in  the  midst  of  such  dreadful  bewilder- 
ment, while  a  heavy  mist  hung  like  a  curtain  before 
the  prospect,  damping  and  chilling  the  body,  as  that 
terrible  suspense  did  one's  faculties.  The  verj' 
children  were  oppressed  with  gloom  and  dulness. 

Late  in  the  evening  Mr.  Quence  returned ;  he  hod 
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also  heard  the  cannon  from  Fredericksburg,  but  "  no 
one  there  had  been  able  to  decide  from  wheuce  it 
came."  For  the  next  few  tiays  the  Milbank  waggons 
were  being  driven  to  the  railway  and  back  without 
jiaose  or  rest ;  and  such  supplies  were  brought  home 
from  the  depfit,  one  would  have  thought  an  army  was 
to  be  provisioned  from  our  plantation.  "  Only  tho 
usual  annual  pnrchases,  Miss  Jones.  We  are  a  little 
earlier  this  year  in  order  to  make  sure  of  them.  The 
blockade  will  not  touch  us,  I  am  thankful  to  say. 
Here  is  all  we  shall  recjuire  in  one  year,  and  the 
e  will  be  raised  long  before  that  expires." 
This  was  the  universal  opinion  about  the  blockade. 
Just  then  statements  were  quoted  from  Efjglish  papers 
that  "  it  would  not  be  recognised  unless  efi'ectual," 
the  public  were  receiving  congratulutions  through 
the  columns  of  their  own  press,  that  it  "  never  would 
be  effectual,"  that  it  was  "  only  a  paper  one  after  all," 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  determined  ujx>n  a 
filll  development  of  their  own  resources,  and  were 
oomforting  and  stimulating  each  with  the  assertion 
tliat  "  it  would  be  the  making  of  the  South,"  and 
"  if  it  only  lastt'd  thrue  years  their  country  would 
prove  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  world."  Tliis 
was  characteristic  of  the  extraordinary  hopefulness  of 
the  Southern  mind,  and  also  of  the  spirit  they  possess 
to  overcome  difficulties.  Yet  one  perceived  a  marked 
anxiety  in  watching  every  sentiment  that  was  sup- 
posed to  emamit*  from  England.  Almost  the  first 
question  asked  me  by  a  stranger  was,  "  VTliat  does 
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England  think  of  the  war  ?  Will  yonr  countn'  submit 
to  the  blockade  ?  Do  you  think  they  will  recognize 
lis  soon  ?"  I  could  merely  remind  them  in  reply, 
that  I  also  was  blockaded ;  that  I  coidd  only  ascertain 
through  their  own  papers  the  little  gleanings  of 
hopes  that  rcuched  \is.  Then  instiintly  the  questioner 
would  change  his  tone  and  in  pride  exclaim,  "  But 
we  have  all  we  can  require  in  our  own  country.  In 
Virgbia  alone  we  can  raise  wheat  and  dig  coal  enough 
to  su]ip!y  the  wliole  8oiith.  We  shall  manufacture 
more  for  ourselves,  and  supply  our  own  wants.  There 
is  nothing  that  we  shall  require  of  the  North. 
Foreign  luxuries  can  easily  be  dispensed  with." 

The  same  spirit  was  displayal  in  the  incentives 
used  through  the  public  press ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to 
search  for  any  other  information  than  what  con- 
cerned the  war,  the  blockade,  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  new  enterprises  set  on  foot,  the  inven- 
tions of  artillery,  experiments  of  auiniuuition,  and, 
sad  to  relate,  frequent  distressing  accidents  attending 
the  latter.  Then  came  the  organization  of  commit- 
tees toproude  hospitals,  lists  of  liberal  contributions, 
and  patriotic  surrendering  of  large  properties  "  to 
support  the  war." 

The  Southern  President  had  arrived  at  Ridimond, 
and  the  Govenimeut  was  removed  tiiither.  The 
Hon.  JeiTerson  Davis,  the  "  scholar,  statesman,  and 
soldier,"  was  pronounced  the  "man  for  the  hour," 
and  was  expected  to  take  the  field  in  person ;  and 
every  man,  cousideriug  himself  responsible  for  the 
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honour  of  \m  State,  was  ready  to  resent  nn  insiilt 
nftered  it,  with  his  sword  or  his  life ;  and  w  ithal  a 
oheerfui  hopefuhiess  prevailed  that  made  one  wonder 
in  sflent  sympathy. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Qiience  in- 
tended to  open  a  provision  store  himself,  from  the 
mggon  loads  of  supplies  that  were  coutinuully  ar- 
riving. The  ]&ym  and  paths  looked  like  a  wharf 
covered  over  with  a  ship's  load.  I  counted  thirty 
barreLj  of  one  kind,  which  Constance  said  were 
packed  with  dried  fish. 

"  And  what  is  in  those  three  large  hogsheads  ?' 
"  Molaases." 

"  And  those  ?"  "  Sugar :  and  tJiose  are  coffee  ; 
and  that  krge  case  is  soap ;  and  then  there  are  two 
caska  of  wliiskey,  and " 

"  Whiskey  !  What  on  earth  do  you  want  with  so 
much  wliiskey  ? — your  parents  do  not  encourage 
toddies !" 

No ;  but  papa  is  obliged  to  keep  it,  in  case  the 
«ervant.s  want  it  when  they  are  sick  ;  uh  [  anil  they 
often  use  it  for  different  things.  Auut  Lilly  (Mrs. 
8|iott«)  has  a  servant  who  has  lived  on  nod-liver  oil 
and  whiskey,  and  nothing  else,  for  more  than  six 
months." 

"  My  dear  child,  are  you  not  making  some  mis- 
take?" 

•*  Oh  no.  Miss  Jones ;  you  ask  mamma.  We  all 
thought  she  was  in  a  consumfition,  and  the  doctors 
had  given  her  up ;  then  they  tried  the  oil,  with,  at 
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first,  just  enough  whiskey  to  help  her  to  drink  it,  and 
by  degrees  she  came  to  take  nothing  else." 

Mrs.  Quence  verified  this  eingular  case,  and  said 
that  the  woman  was  now  quite  well  in  comparison, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  be  very  careful  of  her ;  and 
she  did  nothing  but  sit  by  the  fire,  and  knit  or  sew  a 
little.  At  one  time  she  had  taken  as  much  a'<  a  pint 
of  oil  and  whiskey  in  a  day.  Poor  mortal !  I  should 
expect  her  every  minute  to  go  off  in  sjMjntaneons 
combuHtion,  and  set  the  house  on  fire.  It  was 
dreadful  to  tliink  of. 

Mrs.  Quence  said  she  should  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Fredericksburg  to  purchase  the  year's  stock  of  cloth- 
ing for  the  family  and  servants.  "  We  will  make 
sure  of  what  there  is  ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  ssiy  that 
these  are  the  last  Yankee  goods  we  shall  buy,  for  as 
soon  as  the  blockade  is  raised  we  shall  deal  entirely 
with  England." 

I  said  somctliing  about  the  enormous  expense  of 
supporting  so  many  negroes. 

"  Oh  yes !  no  one  can  suppose  what  it  costa  who  is 
not  situat^^d  as  we  arc.  But  we  have  the  pcojile, 
and  must  keep  them.  Mr.  Quenco  says  it  is  the 
most  expensive  kind  of  labour  in  the  world." 

She  expressed  some  timidity  about  going  to  Fre- 
dericksburg, now  the  "  Yankee.1 "  were  so  near ;  but 
no  one  else  could  select  and  purchase  what  she 
required. 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  our  year's  stock  of 
groceries  all  safe ;    the   blockade  ^vill  not  interfere 
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with  our  comforts.  My  husband  will  have  lu3  strong 
coffee,  and  I  do  not  kuow  what  he  would  do  were  he 
deprived  of  that" 

Mrs.  Spotts  hod  also  many  purobasea  to  make,  and 
was  anxious  to  secure  the  cotl-livor  oil  amongst  othor 
things ;  thCTefore  tliey  arranged  to  go  together  "  to 
town."  The  trains  rau  at  inconvenient  hours  for  a  long 
day's  shopping,  therefore  they  set  off  at  daylight  for 
their  twenty  miles  drive  in  the  Milbaak  family 
carriage ;  and  glad  enough  we  were  to  receive  tliem 
safely  at  home  again,  without  their  having  en- 
countered any  "  Yankees."  The  next  day  tlie  house 
was  as  much  like  a  linondraiier's  shop  as  the  garden 
had  resembled  a  wharf.  Such  a  display  of  "  house- 
bolds  "  and  "  calicos,"  as  coloured  prints  are  called ; 
■ooli  a  collection  of  children's  clothing,  blankets, 
bedding,  sheeting,  shirting,  shoes,  hose,  gloves,  and 
costly  apparel  Ijesides.  I  confess  tliat  the  thought  did 
occur  to  me  thjit  I  need  have  no  fears  concerning 
money  matters  with  all  tliis  evidence  of  abundance. 

•*  We  sliall  have  warm  work  soon,"  said  Mr.  Quence, 
one  day,  on  returning  from  the  railroad ;  "  it  ia  re- 
portefl  that  the  Lincolnites  will  attack  us  at  four  or 
fire  different  points  on  |the  day  of  election.  They 
think  we  shall  not  be  so  well  prepared  to  receive 
them  at  such  a  time." 

"Let  them  come;  we're  ready  for  them,"  said 
Colonel  Spotts. 

"  I  hnjje  thoy  will ;  they'll  have  a  warm  reception," 
returned  the  Baptist  minister. 
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"Ob!  I  have  a  piece  of  good  news  for  as,"  said 

the  ColoneL  "A  gentleman  on  the  trnin  told  me 
thiit  he  had  seen  a  gentleman  jiist  from  Eiigkud, 
who  wns  there  informed  by  Mr.  Yancey  that  every- 
thing was  proceeding,  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
the  f^outhem  Confederacy,  to  liis  entire  satisfnc- 
tiou." 

"Yes,  I  saw  as  inuoh  in  tl)e  'Enquirer*  this 
morning — where  is  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Qiience,  feeling  all 
hLs  po<"ket8  with  both  hand>i.  "Humph!  whsit  have  I 
done  with  that  paper  ?  it  was  the  only  one  I  could 
secure,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  that."  He 
tumbled  over  the  shawls  and  parcels  on  the  hall 
table  in  nervous  impatience. 

"  Lilly  has  nni  off'  with  it,"  said  Mrs.  Qnence. 
"Look!  there  she  is  trying  to  make  it  fly_^away. 
Run,  Johnny,  run !" 

Johnny  managed  to  save  the  p.iper,  tlmugh  already 
much  torn  by  Lilly's  practical  pliiloso[ihy,  A  news- 
paper was  a  rare  enjoyment  at  that  lime.  Some- 
times Mr.  Quence  congratulated  himself  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  well-thund>ed  scrap,  although  four  or  five 
were  due  to  the  house  by  every  mail.  The  thirst 
for  news  was  unbounded,  to  the  ignoring  of  meum 
and  tHum  entirely,  where  newspapers  were  con- 
cerne<l. 

Ml-.  Quence  found  the  passage  and  read : — 

"  The  impression  prevails  here,  from  good  mithority,  thst  the 
Britiaii  Governinpnt  will  undoubtedly  recognise  the  independence 
of  tiie  Smilhcm  Coufederacy  at  a  very  early  day.  The  same  is 
true  of  France." 
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"  Tlint  will  stop  the  war,  certainly.  Of  fouree ;  I 
knew  wo  should  be  speedily  recognized.  It  stands  to 
reawjn ;  they  call  us  '  belligerents,'  aud  that  Ls  tauta- 
luount  to  it." 

Then  followed  a  conversation  on  the  iurouBistency 
of  the  blockade,  the  great  resources  of  tlie  Confe- 
deracy, in  which,  of  course,  "King  Cotton"  reigned 
supreme ;  and  on  the  tour  of  the  "  Times  corres- 
pondent "  in  the  South.  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell,  at  that 
time  travelling  in  the  Gulf  States,  became  &  very 
diiidnguished  indixndual,  whose  every  movement  aud 
observation  was  carefully  noted  in  the  public  papers 
as  in  the  following  paragraph :  — 

"Ma.  HcssELL  IS  Mobile,  May  12.— W.  H.  Rusaell,  the  able 
aantspondcnt  of  the  London  '  Times,'  visited  Fortn  MorgRn  and 
Gaioei  to-day.  He  was  acxwmpanied  by  several  i)Tomiucut 
citizms, 

"  Mr.  Rniaell  made  several  important  suggestions  to  Colonel 
fiftnlee,  regarding  the  fortifications,  gatliertd  fi-om  his  experienco 

Utr  Crimea,  and  lermcd  well  plcosvd  witli  Hardee's  commuud. 
Be  aays  Colonel  Hardee  is  every  inch  a  soldier." 

"  It  is  expected  tliat  there  will  he  a  fi.L'ht  in 
We«tem  Virginia  soon,  but  General  Wise  is  reatly 
for  it,"  said  Colonel  Spotts. 

"That's  a  very  important  country  to  defend," 
relumed  Mr.  Quence  ;  "  if  our  salt  works  arc  cut  off  it 
•ill  be  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  c«jyiap[)en  to  us." 

"  There  is  not  much  fear  of  it ;  our  Government 
knows  the  necftssity  of  guarding  them.  The  Ka- 
imwba  salt-works  are  sulHcieut  to  supply  the  whole 
L'vnfederacy." 
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"  Those  contemptible  rascals  know  that  only  too  well. 
They  have  relied  on  theiu  entirely  for  the  Cinoiunati 
trade ;  and  depend  upon  it,  they'll  do  their  best  to 
eecure  them.  Tliat  part  of  the  State  is  bo  infested 
with  traitors,  that  I  confess  I  have  my  niisgiviiigs." 

"  Oh !"  returned  the  sanguine  Colonel,  "  let 
General  Wise  once  appear  among  thein,  and  tliey'll 
flock  to  him  like  wild  pigeons.  He's  bringing  them 
round  by  this  time,  you  may  rely  on  it." 

There  were  not  only  tlio  sdt-works,  but  the  valu- 
able oil-springs  and  coal  regions  which  made  Western 
Virginia  such  an  important  coimtry  to  protect. 
Besides  which,  nitre  caves  abound  there ;  copper, 
iron,  and  even  gold  and  silver,  and  an  untold  amount 
of  unexplored  wealtlu  On  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  are  also  a  great  variety  of  mineral 
springs — the  summer  resorts  of  the  Southerners.  The 
wealthy  planters  of  the  Gulf  States  have  their  private 
establishments  there,  to  which  the  w  hole  family  repairs 
in  the  season.    The  most  celebrated  springs  are  the 

Warm  Springs  of  98°, 
Hot  Springs  of  106°, 
Alum  Springs, 
White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Blue  Sulphur  Springs, 
Red  Sulphur  Springs, 
Yellow  Sulpliur  Springs, 
Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  and 
Sweet  Sulphur  Springs, 
all  possessing    valuable    metlicinal   jiropertiee,   and 
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rivalling  each  other  in  attractive  lodging-houses  and 
picturesque  beauty.  Then  there  are  the  "barnirig 
springs,  boiling  springs,  and  gas  springs  of  recent 
discovery ;  and  these  seem  to  be  only  the  beginnings 
of  marvels  that  may  be  expected,  as  science  and 
experience  lend  their  aid,  in  exploring  the  only  half- 
bited  regions  of  tliose  mountain  districts." 
Well  might  Virginians  exclaim,  "  There  is  nothing 
■we  want  from  the  North." 

Ice  was  the  only  commodity  that  any  one  was  heard 
to  regret.  "And  as  for  that,"  said  the  Quences, 
"  we  can  supply  the  entire  State  from  our  mill-pond 
alone,  another  year ;  as  it  is,  we  have  plenty  for  our- 

E selves  and  all  Fredericksburg.  Another  year  we 
rinll  be  prepared  for  these  things,  and  shull  have 
learned  to  take  care  of  ourselves." 
While  the  necessity  for  protecting  Western  Yirgim'a 
waa  being  frequently  urged,  I  found  the  foDowing 
statement  in  one  of  the  arguments : — 
"  Pbodcctiokb  or  Webtern  Viboinia.— There  are  five  ctuinel 
cod  CMItorieii  JD  Rannvvba  conoty,  Virginin,  which  to^ctbiT  maka 
£000  gaUozui  of  crude  oil  daily.  Tliere  are  at  present  iu  the  atUM 
COOO^  eleven  salt  furnaces  in  o[ieratioD,  making  in  the  aggregate 
1,600,000  bushels  of  salt  per  aimuni.  Among  the  pork  packers 
0^  Uiadimati,  the  Kanawha  salt  is  preferred  to  any  other  salt." 

The  day  of  the  election,  when  the  vote  of  the 
people  to  ratify  the  Secession  of  Virginia  was  to  be 
obtained,  was  one  full  of  aiiprehensiou  to  us.  There 
were  rumotirs  that  a  Lincoln  war  vessel  had  attacked 
the  batteries  at  Aquia  Creek,  and  reports  of  cannon 
were   heard  beyond  Fredericksburg.      Mrs.  Spotts 
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rode  over  to  tell  iis  that  some  one  bad  written  to  a 
neighbour  of  hers,  to  say  that  a  "  sharp  fight "  had 
taken  pUice  the  pre\nou8  evening,  somewhere  near 
the  river ;  moreover  the  battery  bad  been  attacked 
at  Sewell's  Point,  near  the  moutli  of  the  James,  and 
Mr.  Montague,  at  the  store,  bad  told  Johnny  that 
two  war  steamers  %vere  in  the  river  not  far  below 
Richmond.  On  the  whole  we  were  in  a  terrible 
panic,  and  anxiously  looked  for  the  return  of  Mr. 
Quenoe  from  Fredcrifksburg. 

"  We  are  not  safe  an  hour,"  said  Sirs.  Spotts ; 
"any  moment  may  announce  the  approach  of  that 
tyrannical  and  unprincipled  mob,  to  spread  devasta- 
tion and  sorrow  through  our  country." 

"  If  they  were   decent   people   it  would   not   be 

80  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Quence;  "but  to  think  of  the 

flower  of  our  population,  and  the  eons  of  our  first 

families,  fighting  fiuv  to  I'lice  with  the  refuse  of  their 

prisons  and  penitentiaries !     Tho    Doctor's   brother 

came  from  the  North  last  week,  and  he  told  my 

husband   that  he  saw  a  company  of  men   withoat 

^^L  coats  or  shoes  wlio  were  to  be  sent  South,  but  tho 

^^m         men  were  more  anxious  to  go  where  tlioy  could  get 

^H         something  to  eat  than  to  fight.    Just  think  of  our 

^H  Southern  gentlemen  fighting  such  rabble  as  that." 

^^1  When  Mr.  Quence  returned,  he  gave  us  the  fol- 

^H  lowing   summary   of  news.      The   election    returns 

^H  were  all  favourable  for  Secession;  the  majority  was 

^^1         immense,  and  in  many  counties  unanimous.     The 

^^  English  opinion  seemed  more  and  more  favourable  to 
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the  South,  and  censorloas  towards  the  North.  Thore 
WHS  no  invasion  on  tlie  day  of  election,  "  so  now  let 
as  hope,"  he  said,  "  if  the  war  does  not  begin  before 
July,  there  will  be  no  war  at  all." 

So  with  faint  hopes,  though  very  faint,  we  go 
iibont  our  daily  duties. 

But,  alas,  how  soon  to  be  quelled !  The  very 
next  day,  25th  May,  he  returned  from  the  railway 
before  dinner,  as  usual.  It  was  quit^?  a  farco  to  go 
down  to  that  meal,  so  far  as  my  share  in  the  perform- 
ance was  concerned;  there  was  too  muoh  to  be 
devoured  by  the  brain  to  expect  tlie  stomach  to 
perform  any  part  of  the  labour. 

"  I  see  you  have  something  serious  to  tell  tis. 
You  will  not  exclaim  '  No  news '  to-day,"  said  Mrs. 
Qucnce. 

"No,  my  dear,  there  w  news  to-day:  the  Black 
Republicans  have  taken  posscs-sion  of  Alexandria. 
Colonel  Elsworth  insisted  on  taking  down  a  Secession 
flag  from  an  hotel,  and  the  landlord  shot  him  dead — 
»fu)t  him  (iUnd  on  the  spot!"  raising  his  voico  to  a 
friglitful  pitch. 

"Good  God  !  and  the  man ?" 

"  He  was  shot  too,  madnra  ;  and  he  died  a  hero  to 
his  country.  A  noble  instance  of  fidelity.  The  first. 
Virginian  pone !"  he  added  in  a  sadder  tone.  "  But 
not  tlie  firet  Yankee  though,"  lie  continued  vehe- 
mently ;  "  nor  the  last,  by  thousantls :  wo  have  kille<l 
about  ft  dozen  of  them  this  week,  and  the  war  has 
not  liegun  yet." 
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"  Tliere  will  be  a  terrible  battle  somewhere  in  a 
fcwdnys  thougli,"  said  Mrs.  Quenco.  "  Why  do  they 
not  blow  up  the  place  ?  I  \voiild  blow  them  all  up, 
BTery  one,  even  if  I  went  with  them." 

"  Yes,  I  do  not  iiuderetand  why  they  do  not  do  so, 
for  there  is  notliing  we  want  in  Alexandria.  The 
place  is  of  no  use  to  lis,  and  has  been  ready  for  them 
to  take  these  three  weeks.  It  was  entirely  unpro- 
tected, and  we  expected  them  to  come  there  long 
ago.     There's  a  nice  trap  .set  for  them  though." 

Tills  was  the  first  blood  slied  upon  Virginian  soil, 
and  for  some  days  nothing  else  could  he  thought  of. 
Jackson,  the  victim,  was  called  "  the  first  martyr ;" 
and  his  heroic  bravery  was  the  theme  of  many  a  song. 
The  stor)'  of  the  double  deaths  created  no  less  of 
soiTow  in  both  sections,  the  young  Colonel  Elsworth 
having  been  so  great  a  favourite  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  said  to  have  shed  tears  over  his  remains  ;  and  his 
death  was  described  in  the  Northern  pajK-rs  as  having 
been  thus  avenged :  "  Our  brave  men  luu'kcil  the  mis- 
creants in  pieces  with  their  bayonets."  But  poor 
Jackson  was  not  so  mutilated  as  this  horrible  state- 
ment would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Afterwards,  during 
the  summer,  I  Itecame  acquainted  with  many  persona 
who  had  been  in  Alexandi'ia  at  the  time,  the  result  of 
whoso  various  accounts  of  the  tragedy  being,  that  the 
Northern  trtKips  had  sent  word  that  the  to^vn  was  to 
be  vacated  in  a  given  nuniljcr  of  houra,  but  whether 
owing  to  a  delay  of  the  messenger,  or  some  other  mis- 
take, the  mandate  and  the  Union  soldiers  all  arrived 
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together,  while  yet  one-half  of  the  inhahitanta  were 
^Trapped  in  sleep.  That  flag  from  the  cupola  of 
Jackson's  hotel  had  been  visible  from  tlie  Capitol. 
He  had  received  several  orders  from  the  Union 
government  to  take  it  down,  and,  in  refusing,  had 
sworn  to  defend  it  with  his  life's  blood.  Elsworth 
had  promised  President  Lincoln  to  bring  it  to  him  as 
a  trophy,  and  perhajis  hoped  by  a  sudden  coup  de 
mam  to  effect  his  purpose.  He  walked  into  the  hotel, 
accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  men,  while  Jackson  was 
yet  in  his  bed,  and  hastily  ascending  to  the  toji  of  tho 
bouse,  succeeded  in  bringing  down  the  offending  flag 
to  the  lower  flight  of  stairs,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
landlord,  who  put  a  bullet  tlirough  his  heart.  Then 
the  uifuriatod  soldiers  rushed  upon  Jackson  and 
stabbed  him  to  death  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
family.  Thus  were  two  reckless  men  hurled  into 
et&mxty,  and  each  extolled  as  a  hero. 


CHAPTEK  XVI. 

Southern  Postal  arrangements — A  DisappointmeDt — More  Letters 
to  be  despatched — Further  delays  —  Uncle  York  —  Kcuben 
moralizes  on  the  War — Liberal  contributions,  and  self-denial — 
•  Benefits  of  the  Blockade ' — Concord  and  Discord — The  War 
approaches  us — 'I'hc  Minister  visits  the  scene  of  action ;  brings 
home  the  particulars — Secession  Cannon-balls — 1  vrnnl  to  see 
the  Battle-ground — Skirmishes  multiply — I  become  confi- 
dential ;  obedient  too. 

As  soon  aa  it  had  been  possible  to  trace  out  my  future 
path  through  the  misty  and  hazardous  jirosijcct  by 
which  we  wore  surrounded,  I  became  anxious  to  re- 
assure my  friends,  both  in  the  North  and  in  England, 
by  imparting  to  them  the  arrangements  decided  on 
between  the  Quences  and  myself,  and  the  probability 
of  their  seeing  me  very  soon. 

The  United  States'  postage  stamps  were  to  be 
stopped  from  coming  South,  in  order  to  throw  fresh 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  intercourse.  From  the  first 
day  of  June  the  Confederate  States'  post-office  depart- 
ment was  to  enter  upon  its  own  independent  functions ; 
Mud  tuitil  a  new  order  of  i>06tage  stumps  could  be  in- 
troduced, letters  were  to  be  prepaid  in  siHscic ;  five 
cents  for  postage  of  the  ortlinary  letter  witliin  five 
hundi'ed  miles,  and  ten  cents  beyond. 

It  became  important,  therefore,  not  to  del 
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despatch  of  whatever  correBpoudence  might  be  neces- 
sarj,  as  we  were  so  soon  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
any  farther  commimication  with  what  was  now  termed 
a  "foreign  country."  The  extreme  irregularity  of 
the  maiLi  within  some  weeks  had  rendered  the  ex- 
change of  letters  a  precarious  business  at  best,  be- 
sides which,  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  Mr.  Queuce 
that  I  might  have  any  either  to  send  or  to  receive,  and 
on  those  occasions  when  he  obtained  the  daily  news 
in  his  morning  ride  to  the  dejwt,  be  did  not  hnrry 
himself  to  send  for  the  mail  from  our  district  post- 
office,  80  that  it  was  generally  late  in  the  evening 
when  my  letters  or  papers  were  put  into  my  band. 

It  was  within  a  few  days  of  our  new  postal  axrange- 
ments,  that  I  had  obtained  Mr.  Q.'s  permission  to 
resign  my  duties  at  any  time  when  it  should  seem 
desirable  to  do  so. 

One  evem'ng  at  the  tea-table  he  was  expressing 
much  satisfaction  that  the  two  sections  woidd  so  soon 
be  entirely  severed  by  this  separate  {xistal  system ; 
he  also  spoke  of  the  inevitable  delays  and  difficulties 
attending  the  organisattion  of  a  new  Government, 
and  the  appointment  of  suitable  and  experienced 
penons  to  its  several  departments.  iSome  instances 
bad  juat  come  to  light  of  where  Northern  men,  who 
hod  pretended  to  be  Southern  sympathisers,  hud 
gifted  out  and  betrayed  certain  plans  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Quence  had  grown  excited  as  he  vehe- 
mently condemned  the  perpetrators  of  such  acta. 
"K  they  are   caught  here   again   among  us,  such 
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ought  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  hones,  or 
bant  OTer  a  slow  fire !"  And  bis  eyes  gleamed  as  if 
from  the  light  of  such  a  fire  already  kindled. 

When  I  signified  my  intention  of  writing  some 
important  letters  that  evening,  in  order  not  to  lose 
the  morning's  mail,  his  looks  plainly  said,  "  If  I  had 
my  way,  not  another  letter  should  go  from  here  to 
the  North." 

Ilowi.'vor  that  might  be,  I  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  remaining  privileges,  and  sat  up  quite  late 
tluit  uiglit,  writing  to  those  dear  ones  far  away,  who 
wore  so  anxious  to  see  me  once  more  safe  among 
them ;  and,  tlio  first  tiling  in  the  morning,  sent  my 
budget  down  by  Barnes  to  deposit  on  the  usual  shelf 
for  all  the  poet-ofiice  errands:  our  little  post-office 
being  also  the  country  store,  a  number  of  commissions 
had  always  to  be  transacted  on  "  mail  day." 

After  breakfast,  I  was  suqjrised  to  see  my  des- 
jmtches  still  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  hall-table,  quite 
too  late,  at  that  time,  for  the  regidar  mail.  The  cus- 
tom was  for  the  postmaster  to  make  up  and  send  the 
mail-bag  to  the  railway  dejiot  early  in  the  morning, 
the  messenger  awaiting  the  arrival  of  that  day's 
train  to  bring  back  the  semi-weekly  collection  of 
letters  and  papers,  which  were  then  fetched,  by  the 
owners,  from  the  office. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Quence,  Pinto  has  not  taken  my  letters !" 
I  said,  as  soon  as  I  saw  him. 

"  No,  Miss  Jones,  it  is  such  a  verj'  wet  morning 
that  I  did  not  send  Pinto  to  the  store.    The  boy  haa 
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"•jot  been  well  since  he  spcut  a  week  in  the  woods, 
«ind  I  was  not  willing  to  risk  his  taking  a  chill." 

Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  and  yet  I  had  gone  tramping 
through  the  mud  and  rain  to  our  wretched  Hchool- 
hou!*e,  where  the  wind  whistled  and  moaned  through 
the  broken  windows  and  loose  planks  of  tlic  floor; 
and  only  yesterday  had  caught  a  violent  cold  and 
■ore  throat  by  so  doing ;  for  this  was  the  second  day 
of  rain.  I  might  go  and  sit  in  the  damp  chilly  place, 
and,  without  pause  or  reflection,  plod  away  at  his 
children's  education,  as  if  their  books,  and  not  war, 
were  the  sole  object  of  everyone's  thoughts.  He 
knew  I  had  sat  up  till  very  late,  full  of  sad  anxieties 
and  suspense,  and  knew,  moreover,  how  great  was  the 
risk  attending  the  transmission  of  these  desiiatches, 
and  that  only  a  few  days  remained  in  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  send  them ;  and  with  so  many  negroes 
able  to  go,  and  horses  able  to  carry  them,  it  did 
appear  to  be  a  very  poor  excuse.  "  I  am  so  sorry," 
was  all  I  said,  for  I  disliked  the  man  too  much  even 
to  stay  to  lu-ge  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  carrying 
the  imfortunate  budget  with  me  into  the  schoolroom, 
naolred  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the  road,  and 
"hail"  anyone  who  might  happen  to  pass,  whom  I 
could  request  to  carry  the  letters  for  me. 

In  about  two  hours  I  returned  to  fetch  something 
from  the  house,  and  encountered  Mr.  Quence  as  I 
mounted  the  steps. 

He  put  on  his  blandest  smile,  and  said,  "Well, 
}ma  Jones,  you  did  not  send  your  letters,  ma'am." 
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■Sir?" 


^^^B  "  You  did  not  send  your  letters  to  be  mailed,  tluB 

^^^H       jnoming." 

^B  "  Yea,  I  sent  them  down  early,  and  yon  said  Pinto 

^H  vras  not  going." 

^H  "  Ob !  but  the  weather  cleared  off  a  little,  and  I 

^H  sent  Brutus  afterwards,  and  he  was  in  plenty  of  time, 

^H  for  the  train  was  late  this  morning." 

^H  I  could  say  nothing. 

^^  "Yes,  ma'am,  in  plenty  of  time.     Didn't   Con- 

■tsnce  tell   you?"   he  repeated,  with  a  provoking 
•  smiki 

"No,  I  had  no  idea  of  it." 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  I  wTote  several  letters  myself 
after  breakfast,  and  they  were  all  in  time;  and  I 
concluded  you  did  not  want  yours  to  go." 

I  did  not  utter  a  word.  What  my  eyes  said  I 
know  not.  But  I  felt  sick  at  heart,  and  should  Ijave 
burst  into  tears,  if  pride  and  disgust  had  not  kept 
them  back.  I  thought,  however,  that  that  man  was 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christian,  Virginian,  or  any- 
thing else  than  brute. 

The  reason  why  I  had  not  seen  Brutus  ride  past 
wtvs  because  be  usually  took  a  shorter  road  &om  the 
back  of  the  house. 

Those  kind  W.'s  of  Essex  County  had  spoiled  me. 
Tlicy  had  sent  a  servant  on  horseback  nine  or  ten 
miles  very  often,  to  carry  letters  for  me  alone,  when 
tliey  thought  they  could  save  me  anxiety  by  so  doing. 
But  what  provoked  me  so  much,  as  far  as  the  Quences 
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*ere  concerned,  was,  that  I  was  in  my  heart  sympa- 
liuzing  8o  sincerely  with  the  Southern  cause  ;  and 
[trying  so  hard,  in  my  humble  way,  to  uphold  the 
ctor  of  the  people,  and  justify  them  in  the  eyes 
'  of  all  to  whom  I  wrot^,  and  yet  so  violent  was  the 
hatred  that  Mr.  Quence  bore  to  the  very  name  of 
••Yankee,"  as  he  termed  all  Northerners,  that  he 
OGfold  not  brook  the  idea  of  any  communication  what- 


.  did  not  trouble  him  with  my  package  again,  but 
up  the  letters  in  one  large  envelope,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  postmaster,  with  a  request  that 
would  forward  them  all  on  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
lity.  Johnny  fortunately  rode  over  to  the  store 
his  studios,  to  purchase  shot,  and  fishing-tackle ; 
id  he  was  entrusted  with  the  cherished  desjxitches. 
But  my  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  Two  very 
important  letters  to  England  had  yet  to  be  tinished, 
•ad  my  duties  in  the  schoolroom  were  so  protracted 
that  the  evening,  and  quite  late  too,  was  my  only 
leisore  for  writing.  I  had  been  preparing  a  letter 
tor  publication,  in  which  I  had  carefully  described 
Biany  circumstances  of  the  war ;  localities,  and  cus- 
toms which  woidd,  I  was  sure,  be  useful  in  England 
•t  •  time  when  such  a  complication  of  persons  and 
pbeea  hitherto  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  wore  being 
duly  brought  before  the  public  That  letter  also 
eODtained  a  truthful  relation  of  the  condition  of  the 
ikTea,  80  far  us  1  had  seen  them.  It  describeil  the 
Jtevailing  sentiments  of  the  South,  and,  guided  by 
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the  comments  of  the  English  press  itself,  I  took  great 
paius  to  remedy  the  misconceptions  that  were  being 
conveyed  tlirough  the  Northern  newspapers.  The 
other  letter  to  my  mother  needs  no  comment  to  ren- 
der its  great  importance  to  me  understood.  Only 
two  dajs  remained  before  the  entire  cessation  of 
mails  to  the  North.  Tired  and  discouraged  already, 
I  resolved  nevertheless  to  avail  myself  of  this  last 
cliance  to  write,  and  again  sat  up  very  late.  After 
the  affair  of  yesterday  I  felt  quite  reluctant  to  ask 
what  seemed  almost  a  favour  of  Mr.  Quence,  by  giv- 
ing him  the  letters  to  carry  to  the  depot,  whither  I 
knew  he  was  intending  to  ride ;  and  after  some  demur, 
resolved  to  hand  them  to  his  wife,  trusting  to  her 
goodnatm'e  to  have  them  forwarded  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

It  had  been  reported  that  all  communications  &x)m 
the  South  were  opened  at  Washington,  in  which  case 
it  was  very  clear  that  one  at  least  of  those  two  letters 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  pass  beyond. 
Therefore  I  had  enclosed  them  both  to  a  friend  in 
tlie  North ;  and  wrote  on  the  outside,  via  NaghuilU ; 
that  route  having  been  considered  the  safest  fur 
several  weeks  past 

At  dinner-time  Mr&  Quence  said,  "  Miss  Jones,  I 
don't  know  what  you  will  say  to  me,  but  I  quite  for- 
got to  give  Mr.  Quence  your  letter.  I'm  mighty 
sorry  indeed." 

Mighty  sorry  indeed.  I  do  belie v«  she  was,  and  so 
was  I,  of  course ! 
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"  Do  you  think  anyone  else  will  be  going  to  the 
lailway  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  there  will  be ;  I  did  rather  expect 
Colomel  Spotts  would  have  called  by  this  morning, 
bnt  I  havB  not  seen  him.  Every  horse  nnd  mnle  on 
the  place  is  engaged  to-day,  or  I  would  have  sent  a 
serrant,  but  some  one  will  go  in  the  morning." 

The  morning  would  bo  the  29th  of  June.  Tlie 
letter  might  reach  Richmond,  and  there  it  would 
stop.  Possibly  it  migltt  lie  forwarded  to  Lyiicliburg, 
bat  as  to  its  getting  beyond  the  Confediracy  in 
twelve,  or  even  in  twenty-four  hours,  that  was  im- 
possible I 

I  re-inclosed  it '  in  another  envelojio  and  ad- 
dfoapcd  it  to  the  postmaster  at  Richmond,  i>ra}-ing 
him  earnestly  to  forward  it,  as  "the  contents  were 
for  England,  and  not  for  the  North."  Tliose  terrible 
tinwe  led  people  to  do  strange  things,  and  take 
ttittnge  steps.  Nearly  every  one  was  driven  by 
similar  emergencies  to  do  the  same,  therefore  no  one 
I  vas  mrprisfxl.  and  no  one  offended. 

How  far  the  ktter  proceedetl  on  its  way  was  ascer- 
tained only  a  long  time  afterwards. 

At  Jlilbank  there  was  another  old  negro  man,  not 
ret  90  infirm  as  to  prevent  his  doing  some  descrip 
tioD  of  labour,  though  it  was  so  light  as  scarcely  to 
^deeerre  the  name.  This  old  uncle  had,  in  his  day, 
been  one  of  the  best  shots  among  the  servants,  "  in 
ttt  the  county,  Mutug"  ho  was  proud  to  infonu 
me.     He  had  first  taught  Johnny  to  use  his  gim, 
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I  •  great  favourite  except  for  one  serious  fault 
1  and  cmo  wliich  seemod  so  much  a  pirt  of 
limilTim.  tliiit  it  Viivi  hopeless  to  curt;  him.  The  other 
vtvttiits  bemoaned  over  old  TJncle  York  as  a  great 
siboer.  Constance  said  she  feared  he  was  an  infidel, 
M  aotliinp;  chanjxed  his  heart,  and  lie  scoffed  at  the 
otfietB  when  they  held  "  prayer-meetings "  at  their 
mhins.  Uncle  York's  great  sin  was  that  of  swearing, 
•ad  excepting  before  his  master,  he  never  varied  his 
style  of  tiilking,  let  it  he  to  whom  it  might.  One 
evcniiif^  after  we  had  heard  reports  of  cannon  more 
or  lcs.s  all  day,  much  to  the  distraction  of  poor 
little  Johnny's  attention,  lesson-l>ook8  being  at  last 
laid  aside,  we  were  crossing  the  lawn  to  the  house 
when  Uncle  York  was  espied,  ambling  up  the  roud 
on  the  patient  mule  he  always  rode  to  the  store,  for 
the  household  requirements. 


=i 


"  Oh,  there's  Uncle  York  1"  exclaimed  Johnny ; 
"  p-rluijw  he  has  heard  some  news.  Let  \vi  see  if  he 
knows  whether  there  has  been  any  fighting  to-day." 
And  off  mn  Johnny,  Constance  and  I  following  liini^H 

"  I  heer'd  a  lumberiu'  an'  couldn't  tell  what  'twas^" 

Ma*i'r  llontngue  up  to  de  store  heer'n  it  too.  D 

if  I  know  what  'twas."  I 

•'Oil,  Uncle  York,"  said  Constance,  "do  you 
think  the  '  Yankees '  \rill  come  here  7' 

"  Pey  come  heah  !  I'll  shoot  'em  I  (Uttering  some 
startling  blasphemy) — I'll  shoot  'em !" 

'•  Ihit,  Uude  York,  you  shouldn't  talk  ao,"  said 

(\»»StHUCH\ 
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"  Don't  mean  to,  'cept  'tis  orders.  Den  I'll  slioot 
•em." 

Uncle  York  thouglit  Constance  meant  that  he  was 
TiTong  to  talk  of  tkooting  people,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
law  for  negroes  to  carrj'  firearms :  but  she  alluded  to 
the  frightful  oaths  he  made  use  of. 

"Go  hard  wid  me  too,  miglity  hard.  Stan'  np, 
an'  shoot  a  man,  wh-e-w !  nebber  tvmdd  like  it,  no 
how — neevfr." 

"  Oh  !  but  if  the  '  Yankees '  come  hero,  and  burn 
np  our  hoiLses,  and  treat  us  as  they  say  they  will, 
we  muat  slioot  them,  to  save  our  own  lives,"  said 
Coostance. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Constance,  if  'tis  onlers  I'll  kill  'em. 

jes'  let  *em  come  heah  I   'dere  ain't  a  better 

•hut  on  'dis  Ian'  'n  I  am,  an'  if  de  higher  power 
(he  meant  his  master)  tells  me  for  to  go  an'  shoot 
'em,  I'll  do  it, I'U  do  it." 

"  But,  Uncle  York,  yon  miist  not  say  such  naughty 
words,"  said  Constance — "  it  is  very  wicke<L  It  is  not 
.^looting,  but  the  bad  wordn  that  I  do  not  ]iki>." 

"Den  Miss  Constance,  if  you  don't  like  dem  ar' 

wonls. you'll  have  to  go.    Dem's  what 

ll  B»y.     an' so  I  nms'.     An  you  jes', 

'long  if  you  don't  like  'em.     Eh-eh-ch-J;ti^:'-e-e — " 

And  tlie  old  negro  laughed  and  hugytnl  himself, 
laughed  again,  as  if  he  hud  b<?en  very  witty 
indeed. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  became  accustomed  to 
this  freedom  of  mtuiuer  in  the  negroes.     No  white 
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servant  in  England  would  ever  dare  to  venture  an 
approaci  to  it.  It  is  tolerated  from  the  slaves, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  the  line  is  so  distinctly 
marked  by  colour  and  position,  that  there  is  no  fear 
of  encroaohment  beyond  a  certain  limit;  although 
the  relationship  existing  Ixjtween  master  and  slave 
induces  it  still  further.  There  is  that  pcoidiar  tie, 
"  I  belong  to  you,"  so  very  hard  to  comprehend  by 
us  Enj^lish,  the  servants  looking  upon  their  masters 
as  their  natural  protfx-tors,  and  being  therastdves  so 
jfree  frum  all  resjionsibilitiL^s.  The  masters  on  their 
part  grow  up  with  corresponding  sentiments.  Even 
if  the  servants  are  useless  and  profitless,  "  They  belong  J 
to  me,  their  fathers  and  mothers  nursed  our  fathers 
and  mothers;"  and  proluiljly  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers likewT.'^e.  Tlierefore  not  humanity  alone,  but  I 
patience,  kindness,  forbearance  and  many  other 
Christian  virtues  are  developed  by  tliis  relationship. 
The  peculiar  urbanity  of  the  Southern  character  must 
bo  traced  to  this  condition  of  things.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  planters  to  maintain  a  community  of 
healthy,  clieerfnl,  faitliful  servants :  selfishness  alone 
necessitates  care,  humanity  goes  further,  and  afTwtion 
ftuiher  still.  "  I  take  care  of  my  labourer,  whether 
he  is  sick  or  well,  and  even  after  he  is  useless  to  me," 
say  the  slaveholders,  when  comparing  various  kinds 
of  labour. 

Eeuben  the  house-servant  was  a  very  Cjonscientions 
religions  man.  Not  long  ago  he  had  "  got  religion  " 
after  the  usual  period  of  despondency  and  taciturnity. 
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nraoh  resembling  that  of  Fiances  at  the  Wiarneford 
Houae.  His  religion  still  partook  of  a  gloomy  clia- 
racter,  altliough  he  was  u  negro  of  muck  good  sense 
and  correctness  of  feeling. 

On  returning  to  the  liouae,  Eeuben  was  stjinding 
on  the  piazza,  watching  the  sky  and  listoniug  to 
catch  those  distant  boomiiigw,  which  had  beoii  audible 
throughont  tlie  day.  "Is  it  a  practisin'  or  what. 
Miss  Jones?"  said  he  as  I  njiproached. 

"Perhaps  practising,  but  I  tear  not,  Ileulien." 
"It  sounds  mighty  dreSulto  tliink  o'  their  standiu* 
np  and  shootin'  one  another,  don't  it,  raa'm  7'  ^ 
"Yes,  Reuben,  it  does  uidced." 
L    *  Laa'  week,  I  see'd  some  o'  dem  ar  s^jers  a  daiicin' 
niMm  to  de  cars,"  continued  Keubeu,  in  a  low  retro- 
•pective  tone  of  voice. 
"Dancing?" 

"  Ye<h-e-es  'in  a  dancin,  jes'  a  makin  o'  steps  on  d» 
fltttfonii  yenno." 

"  Tliey  might  perhaps  feel  stiflf  after  sitting  still  on 
a  long  journey." 

"  No-<ho  'm.    Jes'  a  'joying  deniselves,"  added  he, 

emphatically,  with  a  shrug  and  a  look  of  mingled 

bomir  and  disgust.     "  Dey  wasn't  a  tliinkin'  may  be 

^  dis  is  deir  las'  chance,  3Iiss  Jones.     One  Man's  dero 

I  HaAer  dut  iley  got  to  serve,  and  'pcnd  on  Him.     Look 

IBiigLty  UkI  to  see  'em  a  skippin'  alwut  so  jojiul  like, 

•  wben  dcT  doesn't  know  but  what  dey '11  get  blowed  to 

pioow  iu  no  time.     Do  ynu  think  this  is  ordained, 

l{in  Joues  'f  added  he,  solenudy. 

TOL.  I.  T 
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"  All  things  work  together  for  good,  Reuben.  The 
wicked  prevail  for  a  time,  but  the  world  is  benefited 
afterwards.  War  is  a  dreadful  business,  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  last  long." 

"  Seems  to  me  dey's  as  foolish  as  d' Africans." 
" Afriearu!  what  do  you  mean,  Reuben?' 
"  Why   madam,   people  ses   dat   d" Africans  han't 
got  no  sense,  an't  seems  mighty  like  it  for  men  to  be 
a  killiu'  each  otiier  for  noffin'." 

Poor  Reuben!  did  he  really  identify  himself  as 
one  of  those  senseless  Africans,  and  feel  sensitive 
on  that  point?  I  could  not  discover.  But  as  he 
exhibited  no  great  lack  of  sense  himself,  I  felt 
there  could  be  no  liarm  in  exphdning  to  him  the 
condition  of  the  Africans  in  their  savage  state, 
and  comforting  liim  with  the  assurance  of  his  own 
vastly  superior  condition  in  that  country,  and 
among  Christian  people  where  the  providence  of 
God  bad  placed  him :  and  wliile  yet  speaking, 
another  rejwrt,  almost  enough  to  shake  the  ground, 
startled  us,  and  Reuben,  with  a  look  of  horror,  slmd- 
dered,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  went  into  the  house 
about  bis  businesH. 

The  unanimity  of  the  South,  so  long  doubted 
by  those  beyond  tlae  confines  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  so  hard  to  be  credited  bv  her  enemies,  even  to 
the  present  day,  became  a  fixed  fact  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  dwelt  there,  from  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  war.  One  could  not  take  up  a  single  news- 
paper without  seeing   such   announcements   as   the 
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following ;   many  similar  cases  were  known  amongst 
one's  own  acquaintances. 

"A  Noble-Spikited  Gbstlemait. — We  mentioned,  a  few 
linys  ago,  that  Dr.  Charles  E.  Everett,  of  Albemarle,  had 
luthoriced  the  Governor  to  check  upon  him  for  $500,  and  to 
repeat  the  check,  aa  the  public  exigencies  might  require,  one 
bondred  times. 

"  Not  content  with  this  unexampled  liberality,  we  learn  from 
the  Charlottesville  lievieu!  tliat  Dr.  E.  has  given  $  125  to  each  of 
the  four  companies  of  Charlottesville,  atid  that  he  has,  in  ad- 
dition, furnished  one  hundred  of  the  articles  described  in  the 
Bmew." 

"A  Noble  Deed. — Maynadier  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Rosa  Hill, 
Furfax  county,  h.is  presented  his  entire  stock  of  horses  lo 
Captain  E.  B,  Powell,  of  the  Washington  Home  Guard,  for 
the  use  of  that  company.  This  is  a  geuerous  action,  and  well 
deserves  many  followers." 

"  If  OBI  Liberality.— Mr.  William  H.  Clark,  of  Haliro.x, 
haa  given  $500  to  purchase  arms  for  the  county,  and  $500 
more  towards  the  equipping  the  volunteers,  and  pledges  himself 
to  provide  for  the  needy  families  of  soldiers  so  long  as  bis  means 
hold  out.  Another  instance  of  his  lilvrality  is  communicated 
to  us:  On  Wednesday  last,  whcu  three  Halifax  tomponies 
paiHil  Soottsburg,  he  provided  buckets  full  of  mint  jidep  to 
nA«ih  the  good  fellows  on  their  way,  and  gave  them  a  basket 
of  his  fine  old  Madeira  for  medicinal  purposes." 

*  What  shall  wo  wear  ?  Ecouomy  is  a  commemlable  virtue  at 
any  time,  but  it  now  becomes  a  patriotic  duty,  'i'he  people 
•faoold  economize  as  much  as  possible,  that  they  may  have  more 
means  to  contribute  to  the  defeocc  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
comfort  and  necessities  of  our  soldiers.  The  revolution  in  which 
We  are  engaged  will  demand  heavy  sacrifices,  and  we  should 
prepare  onnelvea  •■  well  as  possible  to  bear  them.  No  money 
alMoid  now  be  expended  for  luxuries  or  mere  display.  We 
•honld  ounfine  our  purchases  to  the  necessanes  of  life,  and  to 
fuch  articles  u  are  of  positive  utility." 


Juiit  about  this  time  of  the 


year 


when  the  livdies 
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had  been  in  tlic  habit  of  sending  to  the  cities  for 
costly  and  fashionable  attire,  Mrs.  Qnence  and  Mrs. 
Siwtts  set  the  exam[>le  of  going  to  fhurch  in  their 
"  sun-boimetsi,"  and  morning-dresses,  "  because,"  they 
said,  "if  othera  less  able  to  afford  it,  see  ns  coming 
out  in  new  summer  hata  which  are  now  sold  at  bo 
high  ft  rate,  they  will  think  that  they  must  also 
appear  in  the  same  style,  but  if  they  see  us  in  our 
common  bonnets,  they  will  not  feel  themselves 
particular  by  wearing  their  last  year's  {ashions." 
Thus  did  one  woman  stimulate  others  to  self-denial 
and  cheerful  sacrifice.  Could  a  mere  observer 
forlwar  the  respect  and  symi>athy  such  sentiment* 
insj)ired  ? 

Tlie  spirit  and  confidence  of  the  public  were  kejjt 
up  by  the  hopeful  and  encouraging  tone  of  the  press. 
No  belief  ever  existed  in  the  possibility  of  subjuga- 
tion ;  neither  did  a  thought  of  fuDure  enter  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

The  blockaded  daughters  of  the  South  seemed 
resolved  to  use  up  every  yard  of  blue,  red,  aud  white 
bunting  so  long  as  any  remained  in  the  Confederacy ; 
for  Secession  flag  raisings  continued  to  be  most 
popular.  Colonel  Sjxitts  said,  "  If  old  Abe  don't 
think  we  are  united  on  one  point  at  least,  that  of 
opposition  to  his  malign  rule,  let  him  come  incog. 
to  one  of  these  flag  raisings,  and  hear  ^^hat  is  soid  in 
his  honour." 

A  slight  skirmisli  with  the  enemy  used  to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  foUowbg  style :  "  Amotueb  Bbush." 
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: 


"  The  monotony  of  the  past  week  was  relieved  by  an 

exchange  of  shots  at "  &c.     One  could  perceive 

tlie  daily  increasing  detestation  of  the  enemy  in 
a  thousand  ways ;  such  as  steps  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent Uio  circulation  of  the  Northern  newHpaiJcrs  in 
Kichmond  ;  changing  tlie  names  of  streets  and  jilaces 
that  had  borne  Nortliern  appellations,  particularly 
those  of  Mobile,  whose  chief  streets  had  been  named 
after  Northern  States.  A  military  company  culled 
"  Yankee  Catchers  "  was  organized ;  and  those  who 
came  from  Richmond  brought  word  that  scarcely  an 
hour  passed  without  his  ears  being  greeted  by  the 
roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  steady  march  of  men  just 
arrived  from  "  the  utmost  boimtls  of  the  Confederacy, 
from  the  stock-raising  prairies  of  Texas,  the  wild 
woods  of  Arkansas,  tho  cotton  States  of  the  gulf,  to 
the  pine  regions  of  North  Carolina." 

Lista  of  new  inventions  traced  to  the  "Benefits 
OF  TUE  Blockade"  were  regularly  published,  and 
the  example  of  one  person  held  up  to  stimulate 
others,  as  the  following  : — 

"A  Mr.  White,  of  Maury  County,  Tenn.,  and  liis  four  sons, 
made  M;v('nty-two  dragoon  eaddlea  in  four  days.  I'liis  is  turning 
oat  work  rapidly.     Mr.  Wkite'^  sons  are  all  volunteera," 

Large  iron  works  were  established,  and  many  other 
factories  and  enterprises  set  on  foot  in  the  now  inde- 
peodent  Confederacy.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
stated  that  lines  of  steamers,  to  run  direct  between 
liverpool  and  the  Southern  ports,  were  about  to  be 
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estalilislied,  and  every  turn  of  Eaglish  sentiment  was 
watched  witli  eager  anxiety. 

How  proud  I  used  to  feel  of  my  country  when  I 
saw  with  what  confidence  the  Soutliemers  trusted  in 
the  integrity  of  England,  when  the  parliamentary 
debates  respecting  the  blockade  were  reprinted, 
and  commented  upon ;  and  how  often  reiterated  was 
the  assurance  of  Lord  Russell. 

"  Relative  to  the  blockade,  he  mid  it  would  onlif  he  recognized 
when  effective, 

"  Regarding  the  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  issued  by  the 
Sontliern  Confedoracy,  the  Government  was  of  opinion  that 
the  .Southern  Confederacy  mu»t  be  recognized  n»  belligerentt. 

"  They  call  ue  belligerents,  and  tliat  is  the  initiatory  step." 

Instances  of  self-denial  and  patriotism,  such  as  the 
following,  were  of  more  than  daily  occurrence. 

"  When  the  report  of  an  engaj^ment  at  Aquia  Creek  reached 
Frvderickslnug,  the  wife  of  aii  officer  on  duty  there  inquireil, 
'  Who  brings  the  news?*  Some  one  n-sponded,  '  Your  husband.' 
Tho  wife's  reply  was  characU-'riHtic  of  Virginia  women.  '  If,' 
said  she,  '  they  are  lighting  at  the  Creek,  whnt  is  my  husband 
doing  here  V  Of  course  the  officer  was  thero  on  duty  ;  but  the 
reply  of  the  wife  was  worthy  the  days  of  the  Revolution." 

The  ladies  of  Lynchburg  on 'one  occasion  hunted 
up  all  the  cloth  they  could  find  in  the  city,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  produced  ninety  new  jackets 
for  their  "  Home  Guard."  In  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  in  Rockbridge,  West  Virginia,  the  ladies 
provided  brealdksts  and  dinners  for  the  troops  march- 
ing through  their  towns,  &c.  &c. 

President  Davis  continued  to  fill  the  hearts  of  his 
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people.  The  sale  of  government  furniture  at  Mont- 
gomery, and  Cxspfcinlly  some  belonging  to  the  jjresi- 
deutial  mansion,  sold  very  high.  Everybody  desired 
to  possess  something  that  bad  belonged  to  the  first 
President  of  the  Confederate  States.  He  had  the 
credit  of  accomplishing  more  than  any  other  man 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  bis  arrival.  "We 
doabt,"  it  was  said,  "if  a  busier  brain  has  existed 
than  that  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  chief  magistrate ; 
he  is  the  man  for  the  crisis." 

On  the  next  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  June, 
Johnny  and  I  set  out  immediately  after  oiir  very 
early  breakfast,  for  a  walk  round  the  mill  pond. 
Constance  always  found  it  too  fatiguing  to  venture 
an  such  long  rambles,  but  Johnny,  attended  by  Bob, 
and  provided  with  both  gun  and  fishing  tackle,  was 
alwa\^  ready.  How  refrc-shing  to  tlie  wenrii.Hl  spirit 
were  those  peaceful  shady  recesses  of  the  woods  1 
We  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  world 
through  die  columns  of  the  newspapers  once  a  day, 
bat  when  the  tidings  of  gathering  troojw,  and 
threatened  attacks,  and  all  the  liorrible  preparations 
had  been  heard,  and  the  excitement  attendant  on 
them  had  partially  subsided,  the  painful  thoughts  of 
war  seemed  too  unreal  to  dwell  upon,  and  tliank- 
ful  ilid  I  feel  to  have  my  attention  directed  into 
oilier  and  more  tranquilhzing  channels.  While 
the  noblest  work  of  nature,  man  striving  with  his 
fellow  man,  was  planning  and  contriving  ruin  and 
deetructiou,  slie,  quiet  and  surej  was  carrying  on  her 
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pearefnl  functions.    With  her  all  was  bcaaty  and 

harmony. 

When  MC  arrived  at  the  mill  pond,  a  little  friend 
and  neighbour  of  Johnny's  was  already  there,  deep 
in  the  mute  myeteriea  of  hooking  perch,  but  even 
fishbg  was  secondary  to  the  all  absorbing  topic  of 
war. 

"  Have  yon  heard  the  news,  Johnny  T  said  Wash- 
ington, as  soon  us  the  morning  salutations  were 
oxdiiingcd. 

"No!  what  news?  WTiat  is  it?"  we  both  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Why,  didn't  you  hear  firing  all  day  yesterday  ?' 

"  Oh  yes,  but  where  was  it  ?" 

"  Why,  the  Yankees  have  been  trying  to  land  at 
Aquia  Creek.  There  were  five  gun- ships,  the 
Pawnee,  the  Freeborn,  and  tlireo  others,  and  our 
boys  were  firing  at  tliem  all  day  to  keep  them  off, 
and  they  are  at  it  again  this  morning.  Haven't  you 
heard  the  guns?" 

Walking  and  tidking,  we  had  not  noticed  them, 
but  on  listening,  they  were  now  distinctly  heard. 
Gracious  heavens !  if  a  lanchng  should  be  effected, 
how  long  dared  wo  think  ourselves  secure  1 

"  Oh !  and  the  gun-boats  fired  at  a  train  of  cars 
full  of  soldiers  going  to  the  Creek,  but  ever)'  ball 
went  over  the  cars,  quite  high  up  in  tlie  air,  and 
just  broke  some  of  the  top  branches  off  the  trees, 
and  fell  in  the  woods  a  great  way  off,  so  our  men 
didn't  care  about  that" 
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"  What  a  providential  thing !  How  many  men 
were  killed  yesterday  ?" 

'•  I  <lon't  know,  ma'am,  exactly ;  they  say  nobody 
waa  hurt  at  all, — but  my  father  has  gone  up  to 
Fredericksburg  to-day,  and  lie  said  if  he  could,  he 
should  go  to  the  Creek.  He  took  his  gun  to  be 
ready,  and  my  uncle  Howard  has  gone,  and  so  has 
cousin  Warren.  Everybody's  gone  from  about  here. 
They  said  if  the  Yankees  did  try  to  land,  they 
wouldn't  find  it  quite  sucli  an  easy  mutter." 

"  Oh  dear  !  how  sliockiiig  it  is !  Who  knows  which 
of  them  may  live  to  come  liome  again  ?" 

"  Aha !"  shouted  botli  boys  at  once,  "  I  reckon 
Ihey  won't  get  hurt.  Tlie  Yankees  'U  he  afraid  to 
leave  their  gun  ships." 

The  nest  day,  the  devotions  at  the  church  were 
not  a  b'ttle  distra<:ted  after  hearing  the  variety  of 
BTConnts  brought  by  the  different  gentlemen  who 
had  gone  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  the  hopes  of 
taking  a  part  in  the  fray.  We  found  quite  a  crowd 
BBEembUHl  when  we  arrived  early  at  the  churcli,  and 
lioth  before  and  after  8er\'ice  nothing  else  was  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Quence  and  the  Colonel  declared  their 
intention  of  going  to  tlie  Creek  tlie  next  morning. 
C-olouel  S[>ott«  saitl  he  should  experieu(-e  no  dirti- 
nilty  in  procuring  an  order,  or  a  pass,  both  for 
himself  and  his  brother  in-law. 

"I  cannot  rest  here,  I  believe  I  must  enlist 
too,"  saiil  the  I^iptist  minister  at  dinner.  "  I  feel 
that  my  country  calls  me,  and  that  1  might  be  as 
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useful  on  llie  battle-field  as  in  ray  cliurch.  Has  not 
Bishop  Polk  set  me  an  example  ?  and  there  is  S. 
who  has  volunteered,  and  M.  intends  to  do  the 
same.  I  cannot  feel  at  ease  to  remain  at  home  in 
this  way." 

"I  should  not  wonder  but  every  woman  in  Vir- 
ginia will  have  to  go  and  help  fight  before  the  war  is 
OTCr,"  said  his  wife. 

"  But  how  can  you  help  to  fight  ?  What  can  a 
woman  do?" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Jones,  we  can  help  load,  and  cany 
desiMitches,  and  tend  the  sick  and  wounded ;  there 
will  be  plenty  of  work  for  all  before  the  war  is 
over." 

"  And  they  may  go  on  invading  us,  and  despoiling 
our  laud  till  there  are  not  six  men  left  in  the  South, 
and  still  they  will  gain  nothing.  We  will  bum  up 
our  cotton  crop  before  they  shull  touch  it.  We  will 
plant  no  more  rice  or  sugar  than  we  shall  require 
for  ourselves ;  just  enough  for  our  bare  subsistence. 
We  will  set  fire  to  every  town  and  city,  and  spend 
our  lust  cent  before  we  have  done,  and  then  what 
will  tlicy  gain  ?  And  how  many  of  them  will  be 
left  before  this  is  accomplished  ?  They  do  not  seem 
to  reflect  how  many  of  their  own  people  will  be 
sacrificed  while  they  are  killing  us.  No,  madam ! 
they  may  lay  waste  our  country  into  ruinous  heaps, 
and  exterminate  us,  but  they  will  not  subdue  us." 

The  Baptist  minister  was  frightfully  vehement, 
but,  in  saying  this,  he  said  only  what  1  heard  every 
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other  man  say,  until  the  plirase  wne  in  the  mouth  of 
all  the  people,  "  they  may  exterminate  us  hut  they 
will  not  subdue  us." 

Colonel  Spotts  was  becoming  as  restless  as  liis 
brother-in-law  to  be  on  active  duty,  but  liis  jioor 
fttint'hearted  wife  appealed  to  him  with  the  elo- 
quence of  such  showers  of  tears  that  her  health 
became  seriously  impaired  by  excessive  grief;  and 
between  duty  to  his  wife,  and  duty  to  liis  country, 
the  poor  Colonel  was  in  a  very  dubious  mood.  If 
the  militia  were  caUed  out,  his  wife  said  she  must 
then  submit,  but  she  saw  no  reason  in  his  joining 
a  volunteer  corps  as  well,  and  going  before  he  woa 
obliged,  which  he  was  so  desirous  of  doing. 

The  two  gentlemen  set  off  by  daylight  the  next 
morning  to  get  upon  the  first  train  to  Fredericks- 
burg. We  heard  no  more  firing  that  day,  which 
relieved  the  timid  wives  from  mucli  unavailable 
alarm ;  but  more  eager  than  ever  were  we  for  the 
return  of  the  amateur  soldiers  to  obtain  accurate 
information  of  the  "  battle." 

They  reappeared  before  the  supper  hour,  aud 
brought  home  with  them,  to  spend  the  night,  a 
gentleman  who  had  taken  part  in  the  engagement, 
and  was  now  on  his  way  to  Ridmiond.  When  quite 
■aaored  that  no  one  on  the  Southeru  side  had  sus- 
taiaed  any  injury,  we  could  listen  with  greater 
aatjs&urtion  ;  and  I  feel  horrified  at  myself  to  recall 
the  pleasant  evening  we  spent  in  hearing  the  details ; 
jad  the  irresistible  bursts  of  laughter  that  greeted 
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those  gentlemen's  most  marvellous  aiid  entertaining 
accoimts  of  tlmt  first  engagement  in  those  unnatural 
ail  J  brutalizing  civil  wars. 

"They  won't  attempt  another  landing  there  just 
yet  Tliiink  Gotl,  we  are  well  prote('t<?tl  now.  GoncnJ 
Lee  says  25,000  men  are  more  than  enough  to 
protect  Harper's  Ferry,  and  that  he  can  hold  the 
place  with  5000,  therefore  he  has  sent  all  the  rest  to 
the  Creek.  Fredericksburg  is  lull  of  soldiers,  there 
is  no  accommodation  for  them  all,  and  not  half  tents 
enough.  The  boys  are  lying  on  the  bare  groimd 
until  they  get  their  tents." 

"  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  mii-acle  that  none  of  our 
men  were  hurt  Two  days  have  those  fire  war 
vessels  Ix-on  iiriiig,  and  not  a  man  touched !  Nothing 
but  the  intervention  of  Divine  Providence  could 
have  preserved  the  people  in  such  a  manner,"  said 
the  Minister. 

"  Pretty  expensive  work  for  the  Yankees.  Five 
hundred  ? — How  many  ahobi  were  fuv?d  ?" 

"  Five  himdrcd  and  ninety  8i>uicthing,  nearly  six 
hundred  cannon  balls  to  kill  one  cliicken.  Ha !  ha ! 
ha  !'■ 

"  To  kiU  a  chicken  !"   I  exclanneti 

"Yes,  mndura,  to  kiU  a  chicken.  One  of  their 
shots  struck  a  poor  ben  that  was  peeking  about,  some 
distance  behind  the  batteries,  and  a  shell  burst  and 
cut  its  head  clean  off.  What  did  the  old  nx)ster  do, 
but  jumjii'd  upon  a  heap  of  mbbish  and  bid  defiance 
to  the  enemy  by  a  vigorous  crow  at  every  fresh  dis- 
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clmr'^e  of  artillory.  That  bird  was  not  going  to  be 
««ir«d  by  a  Yankee." 

"  The  o\vnpr  was  offered  2  50  on  the  spot  for  the 
rooster,"  said  the  ofBtvr, "  but  the  man  wouldn't  sell  it 
for  its  weight  in  gold." 

"  I  say  we  oupht  to  have  a  rooster  as  an  omblom 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,"  said  Colonel  Spotts. 

"Ha!  ha!  very  good  idea — Booster  cfutntant.  A 
bird  of  such  grit  ought  to  be  immortalized" 

"  Wio  were  fighting  on  oiir  side  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Qaence. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  not  a  dozen.  There  was  no  lighting 
to  speak  od  Only  the  men  at  the  guufi,  wlio  did  not 
ke«p  up  a  continual  firing.  After  they  found  that  the 
enemy  8  b»dls  were  doing  no  other  injun,'  tliuu  trimming 
6B  the  tops  of  the  trees,  our  jieojile  tliought  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  waste  their  ammunition  ujion  them. 
But  we  have  disabled  the  Pawnee  and  Freelxim. 
Tlie  Pawnee  was  seen  to  be  towvi\  away  to  the 
Marrland  side.  She  huggetl  the  shore  and  did  not 
venture  out  again.  The  FreelKjni  is  also  so  Imdly 
injured,  that  I  am  in  hopes  we  have  rid  ourselves  of 
her  entirely.  The  three  other  shij*  contented  them- 
sclvfs  with  an  occasional  fire." 

"  Those  Tenu(is8ee  troops  are  a  fine  liody  of  men," 
tlie  olficer ;  "  I  never  saw  sueh  a  set  of  giants 
ther.  And  so  eager  to  figlit  too !  I  declare 
Yancey  had  a  hard  matter  to  keep  them  out  of  tlie 

Iter.  There  never  were  men  bo  resolute,  deter- 
"tBined,  and  fearless." 
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In  answer  to  our  inquiring  looks,  the  officer  went 
on  to  relate,  that  when  the  Tennessee  troops  arrived 
at  the  Creek,  and  found  the  Yankee  ships  firing 
great  gmia  at  the  batteries,  hut  not  approaching 
within  tliree  miles  of  the  shore,  they  could  scarcely 
be  prevented  from  plunping  into  the  river  and 
swimming  across  to  board  the  vessels.  Then  they 
sat  tlieniselves  down  in  groups,  grumbling  tliat  they 
could  not  all  fire  oflF  the  cannon  at  once,  saying  they 
didn't  come  all  that  way  jxist  to  sit  down  and  do 
nothing,  they  expected  to  have  a  share  in  the  fight 
Every  now  and  then,  a  cannon  ball  would  wliizz  past 
them,  but  by  a  miraculous  mercy,  not  one  came  in 
contact  with  them.  At  each  btdl  a  fresh  shout  and 
hurrah  rent  the  air,  while  the  huge  warriors  hterally 
rolled  on  tlie  ground  convulsed  with  laughter. 

"  Yancey  tokl  me,"  said  Colonel  Spotts, "  that  while 
they  were  sitting  there  a  bull  shot  between  two  of 
them  who  were  within  a  yard  of  each  other,  and  a 
shell  fell  into  one  of  the  trenches  close  by,  but  fortu- 
nately into  a  pool  of  water.     What  a  mercy !" 

"  Did  you  hear  that  story  of  Cunningham's  7'  said 
Mr.  Quence.  "  You  know  Cunningham  had  a  situ- 
ation in  the  navy  yard  at  Washington,  and  as  Boon 
as  tho  orders  were  given  for  so  many  cannon  balls 
and  shell,  he  saw  vei^  plainly  that  Lincoln's  pro- 
fessions and  Lincoln's  intentions  did  not  exactly 
accord;  and  as  most  of  the  men  under  him  were 
Secessionists,  they  set  to  work  making  bogus  slieUs, 
and   filled   them   with   sand  and    sawdust.      After 
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tnanafactnnDg  a  considerable  number  he  was  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty,  and  was  on  the  point  of  bfing 
arrested,  when  he  received  a  timely  hint  that  his 
time  was  come.  He  just  saved  himself  by  leaping 
from  a  window  and  swimming  across  the  river  to  our 
ado ;  and  he  has  now  the  comman<l  of  tlie  artillery 
at  the  Creek." 

"  He  deserves  it  too,"  said  Mrs.  Quence. 

"  The  best  of  the  story  is  to  come,"  resumed  the 
minister.  "  A  large  shell  bounded  into  the  midst  of 
the  soldiers  who  wore  sitting  about  on  the  gi-ound, 
and  they  were  all  scrambling  to  their  feet  to  get 
beyond  reach  of  the  terrific  monster,  when  the  captain 
crie*l  out,  'Keep  still  boys,  that  in  nut  going  to 
hurt  you-  That  is  an  old  acquaintiinco  of  mine.' 
Ptaseotly,  when  it  had  cooled  sufficit^ntly,  Cniitain 
Conningham  call<?d  to  the  men  to  bruig  him  the 
shell,  and  he  showed  them  that  it  was  filled  with 
aand.  He  had  sujterintended  that  proi-efw  at  the 
Washington  navy  yard,  he  said,  knowing  wry  well 
that  they  were  going  to  be  used  against  his  own 
people." 

"  Rather  an  expensive  pastime,  for  the  Yankees  to 
go  on  at  this  rate,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  We  were  cal- 
culating that  Friday's  and  Satin-day's  business  must 
have  cost  them  about  g  60U0  worth  of  jvowder.  If  it 
takes  all  that  to  kill  a  Virginia  chicken,  I  wonder  how 
much  they  will  spmd  before  they  exterminate  im." 

"They'll  soon  get  tired  of  it.  Tliey'll  find  it  is 
of  no  use,"  »Jfc.  &c. — exclaimed  several  of  the  party. 
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"Young  McDougall  of  Fredericksburg  got  a 
slifrht  cut  on  liis  wrist  by  a  fragment  of  shell,  and  he 
was  the  only  one  who  received  any  injury ;  he  treats 
the  wound  very  lightly,  and  says  he  doesn't  consiiler 
that  a  hurt  at  all.  So  we  may  fairly  set  down  the 
loss  to  one  chicken." 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  two  or  three 
other  incidents  were  related  of  tlus  "  first  fight"  Ah 
xnv !  liow  soon  the  battles  became  so  frequent  and  so 
numerous,  that  it  was  a  task  even  to  keep  pace  with 
the  dates  and  localities. 

Wlien  those  brave  Tennessee  soldiers  first  arrived 
at  Fredericksljurg,  their  idea  was  that  Wnsliington 
alone  was  to  terminate  their  march.  Casting  down 
his  knapsack,  and  giving  himself  a  vigorous  shake, 
one  of  them  cried  out :  "  Well !  we've  got  so  far. 
Kow  I'd  like  to  know  how  far  it  is  from  here  to  Mr. 
Liucohi's  ?" 

Alxiut  seventy-five  miles,  he  was  told. 

"  Come  on,  boys,  then,"  said  he  ;  "  one  more  day's 
march,  and  by  to-morrow  evening  we'll  1m^  there." 
Nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to  curb  liis  imputience, 
and  persuade  him  to  await  orders  from  head-quarters. 

It  fipjieared  that,  as  Johnny's  little  friend,  Wash- 
ington, hud  said  on  8aturflay,  "everj-body"  had 
hastened  to  the  Creek,  or  as  near  as  they  were  allowed 
to  go,  as  soon  as  they  had  received  intimation  of  the 
engagement  there.  Uluny  of  tln-m  had  returned 
home  grontly  disajipointed  on  finding  so  many  South- 
em  troops  i)rcpared  to  meet  the  enemy.    They  had 
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armed  themselves  with  rifles,  pistols,  bowie  knives, 
and  any  weapon  at  hand,  and  gone  for  what  they 
termed  a  little  "  amateur  fighting."  Mr.  Quence 
mentioned  that  a  Mend  of  his,  who  had  been  less 
fortunate  than  Iiimself  in  obtaining  permission  to 
approach  so  near  to  tlie  scene  of  action,  had  felt 
highly  indignant  at  his  lost  joiimcy.  "  Not  a  Yankee 
could  I  get  the  sight  of,  even  with  my  teloscopo !"  he 
said.  Another  gentleman  had  taken  the  place  of  a 
sick  soldier,  borrowed  his  arms,  and  iinswered  to  his 
name  until  he  was  well  enough  to  join  the  ranltB  again. 

Mrs.  Quence  and  I  were  very  anxious  to  see  the 
battle  field,  and  I  resolved  to  use  every  endeavour  to 
do  so,  being  so  near.  Colonel  Spotts  went  backwards 
and  forwards  repeatedly,  and  several  other  persons  at 
Fredericksburg  whom  I  had  seen,  would  have  kindly 
and  willingly  taken  charge  of  me.  I  had  never  ex- 
pected to  l>e  so  near  a  place  of  such  peeidiar  interest, 
and  felt  fidl  of  ambition  to  make  a  sketch  on  the 
spot.  Mrs.  Quence  would  have  enjoyed  the  trip  well 
enough,  but  did  not  pissess  the  enthusiasm  required 
to  overcome  the  trouble  of  the  journey.  Her  hus- 
band said  tliere  was  "nothing  wlmtt'ver  to  be  seen, 
that  the  ground  was  completely  ploughed  up  by  the 
cannon  WUs,  the  tracks  of  the  railroad  were  torn 
up,  all  the  branches  of  the  trees  were  shot  away  and 
strewed  around,  and  the  buildings  wore  biu-nt  to  the 
gnrand."  Which  description  only  enhanced  the  in- 
terest in  my  mind,  and  made  me  still  more  anxious 
logo. 

VOL.   I.  Z 
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"  Oil,  Jlr.  Qiience,  how  much  I  should  like  to  send 
a  sketch  to  England,  for  the  'Illustrated  London 
News!'" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  sketch,  madam,  but  mins 
and  rubbish.  Our  men  burnt  down  the  railway 
depot  and  wooden  shanties,  becjiuse  they  interfered 
with  the  rajige  of  their  guns,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
see  but  a  lovr  sand  bank." 

"  But  the  batteries,  what  are  they  like  ?  I  have 
never  seen  a  battle  field." 

"  Mere  ridges  of  sand,  Miss  Jones,  not  so  liigh  as 
the  back  of  this  chair.  Only  three  guns  were 
mounted,  the  others  were  exposed  on  the  shore; 
and  the  men  were  standuig  or  lying  alxiut  watching 
the  proceedings  as  if  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  were 
going  off.  They  were  only  provoked  because  so  few 
of  them  had  a  hand  in  the  game." 

We  might  very  easUy  have  made  up  a  party  to 
visit  this  first  battle  ground  ou  Virginia  soil.  But 
although  tlie  Quences  had  expressed  much  surprise 
and  gratification  at  their  children's  wonderful  speci- 
mens of  fine  arts,  and  had  "  no  idea  of  their  making 
a  pieturo  of  the  school  house  so  soon,"  they  evinced 
very  little  taste  themselves,  and  probably  the  Baptist 
minister  would  have  considered  Aquia  Creek  a  much 
more  attractive  picture  had  it  consisted  of  square 
wooden  shanties  and  a  straight  rmh-ojid,  than  the 
blackened  ruins,  and  scattered  fragments  of  broken 
trees.  So  I  never  got  so  far  as  the  battle  ground, 
nor  even  to  Fredericksburg,  any  more  than  to  the  W.'s. 
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And  that  reminds  me  that  tho  last  letter  those 
kind  friends  had  written,  ia  reply  to  my  anxinus  in- 
quiries when  their  immediate  neighbourliood  liud  first 
been  threatened,  informed  me  that  the  Doctor's  two 
brothers  had  both  joined  the  army  and  were  on  active 
duty.  Also  Ella  Stewart's  two  Lrothers,  and  "  all 
the  young  men  of  the  neiglihytn-htxjd."  They  were 
protecting  Tappahannock,  they  wrote,  where  I  had 
first  stepped  on  shore  in  Vii'ginia,  but  there  were  so 
many  other  places  where  it  was  possible  for  tlie  enemy's 
troops  to  land,  that  they  lived  in  continnal  fear. 

That  first  week  in  Jime  witnessed  a  skirmish  in  the 
peninsula  south  of  York  Town ;  a  night  attack  on 
Fairfax  Court  Ilouse  on  the  Alexandria  and  Warren- 
ton  tarnpike  road  ;  and  another  night,  or  very  early 
morning,  attack  on  Philippi,  in  Western  Virginia.     At 
Fairfax  Court  House  the  name  of  a  young  Virginian 
officer.    Captain  John  Quincy  Marr,  of  Warrenton, 
bet-anie  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  heroes  of  this  revo- 
lution, as  the  second  victim  of  the  war,  and  the  first 
that  fell  on  a  battle  field.     During  my  residence  in 
Warrenton,  I  subsequently  became  a<'qiiainted  with 
intimate  friends  of  this  young  officer,  and  their  faithful 
and  disinterested  account  of  a  scarcely  less  wonderful 
r  •engagement  than  that  at  Aquia  Creek,  will  come  in 
'It*  place  in  my  story.     Captain  Marr  was  the  only 
8f)ntJiiTuer  whose  life  was  sacrificed  on  that  occasion. 
Dtiriug  that  week,  tho  steamer,  "  Harriet  Lane,"  was 
I  injured  by  the  Confederate  gutis  at  Sewell's  Point,  in 
■the  Hamirton  Koads.    Tlic  "  Harriet  Lane  "  w  as  the 
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beautiful  and  favourite  steamer,  chosen  to  cjonvey  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  his  trip  down  the  Potomac  to 
Mount  Venion.  She  was  suddenly  conTerted  into  a 
war  steamer,  but  sustained  some  very  serious  injuries 
on  several  occasions,  quite  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war. 

During  those  early  engagements,  when  fighting 
was  so  new  a  business,  hundreds  of  anecdotes  were 
recorded  of  feats  of  valour  that  afterwards  became  too 
common  to  be  noticed.  One  of  these  is  wortliy  of 
record,  though  it  is  only  one  of  ten  thousand. 

The  "  Harriet  Lane  "  came  bo  near  to  the  shore  when 
she  attarked  Sewell's  Point,  that  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants took  up  their  firearms  believing  they  were 
within  gunshot  of  the  ship.  While  the  cannon  was 
Ijeing  reloaded  they  ran  with  their  muskets,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy's  gims,  fired  and  fell,  and  fired 
again.  Among  these  daring  spirits  were  a  father, 
son,  and  grandson,  side  by  side. 

Can  such  a  people  be  conquered  ?  one  used  to 
tliink,  again  and  again. 

And  just  at  t!i«t  time  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  "  politician  "  friends  in  the  North,  who  said : 
"  I  do  not  believe  the  South,  as  a  body,  desires  to 
secede ;  but  if  the  question  of  Union  or  Secession 
could  be  canvassed  thoroughly,  fairly,  and  without 
any  gag  restraint,  imposed  by  a  fear  of  mob  violence, 
— and  that,  after  a  fair,  full,  and  free  discussion,  the 
]>Pop]e  of  tlio  South  could  be  left  to  a  fair,  full,  and 
free  vote  upon  the  subject,  Secession  would  be  killed 
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l>y  BfTen  to  one."  And  at  the  same  time  one  read 
colamns  and  columns  of  quotiitioiis  from  En^'lish 
papers,  the  sum  total  of  wliieh  was,  "  We  must  ascer- 
tain whether  the  South  is  in  earnest  before  we  take 
\iij  steps." 

About  that,  to  me,  all-important  despatch  to  Eng- 
land, which  caused  me  so  muuh  anxiety,  I  must  say 
a  few  words. 

Among  the  Tery  few  visitors  we  had  at  Milliank, 
was  an  old  lady,  a  relative  of  Mr.  QueucL'si,  who 
eviuoed  much  more  refinement  and  amiability  of 
character  than  the  other  members  of  the  family.  She 
was  also  intelligent,  and  a  great  reader,  and  was  kind 
enough  to  seek  my  company  in  a  manner  that  wa.s  all 
the  more  gratifying  when  contrasted  with  the  selfissh 
mdiflerence  I  experienced  from  the  Quences  them- 
selres.  She  conversed  frequently  about  the  English 
sentiments  regarding  the  war  and  Secession,  womlered 
that  the  South  was  not  Iietter  known,  and  tliat  slavery 
hod  been  so  misrepresented.  She  looked  eagerly  for 
the  English  news,  and  particularly  the  lettei-s  of 
W.  H-  Kuasell,  wliich  were  beginning  to  Im  refnpiod 
into  the  Kichmond  papers.  We  both  ri'gretted  the 
great  ol«tacle  the  blockade  was  likely  to  1)6  against  a 
better  understanding,  and  I  used  to  wish  that  I  liud 
lieen  anybody  else  than  Sarah  Jones,  in  order  to  be 
the  privileged  writer  of  whjitever  I  chose  to  the  London 
newspaiivrs.  I  told  her  1  had  made  one  attempt,  but 
the  fale  of  the  letter  was  r)  imcertuin  that  I  liad  but 
little-  hopes  of  its  accomplishing  its  mission.     The  old 
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lady  won  my  confidence  8o  far  as  to  induce  me  to 
read  tlte  copy  of  tluit  letter  to  lier,  at  which  she 
api)earcd  to  be  highly  gratified.  Not  so  much  at  the 
mere  fact  of  being  eiitnLst«l  with  my  sentiments,  as 
in  diacoveriug  that  I  had  been  bold  enough  to  express 
them  in  the  face  of  English  prejndiccs.  And  yet  I 
had  only  related  ti  p;ui  of  my  Southern  experiences 
as  I  have  done  here ;  but  in  jmrdonable  pride  of  my 
country,  I  do  not  scrapie  to  omfess  that  many  flatter- 
ing attentions  to  me  were  yielded  to  the  Enfflisltwoman, 
that  Sarah  Jones  alono  woidd  never  have  received. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  the  Baptist  minister  said 
to  me  "So  Miss  Jones,  ma'am,  you  have  been  de- 
scribing our  institutions  to  your  English  friends. 
Mrs.  Talliot  tolls  me  you  have  read  a  very  interesting 
letter  to  her.  Perlmps,  madam,  you  will  not  object 
to  favour  me  also." 

The  disagreeable,  disobliging  man!  I  was  wicked 
enough  to  wish  that  he  still  thought  mo  a  Unionist 
and  Yankee,  too,  rather  than  flatter  him  \nth  a  sight 
of  my  letter.  He  did  not  deserve  it ;  and  I  thoiight 
if  the  South  were  composed  entirely  of  such  people  as 
he  was,  they  would  not  win  many  friends.  But  I 
gave  him  the  letter  to  read. 

"  This  is  just  what  we  want  England  to  know, 
ma'am.  It  is  on  these  very  points  tliat  your  country 
people  are  so  prejudiced,  and  such  a  letter  as  that 
cannot  fail  to  do  good  to  our  cause,  if  you  can  only 
get  it  into  print." 

I  told  him  my  hopes  were  very  slight  on  the  sub- 
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jed;  particularly  as  the  letter  had  been  so  late  iu 
•liemg  muiled. 

"  Why  doQ't  you  send  it  to  the '  Richmond  Enquirer,' 

Joues?     Our  people  will  feel  gratified  that  a 

BntiBh  subject  takes  the  trouble  to  represent  tliera  so 

fiirlT.    They  will  be  glad  to  publish  it,  I  am  sure." 

1  pointed  out  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  the 

athem  people  were  not  aware  of,  and  that  there 

I  no  object  to  be  gained  l>y  its  being  published  in 

'%  Bichmond  paper.     But  he  urged  it  very  atrouglyj 

•0 1  sent  it,  with  a  note  to  one  of  tlie  editors  with 

whom  I  had  some  slight  acquaintance, 

I  little  dreamed  then  what  a  weighty  matter,  to  me, 
wted  on  the  fate  of  that  letter. 


The  Negroes  lack  eonfidenoo   \a  tbcir  Fricnda  —  Surmoi 
oLslacles — Mebiuclioly  convictions — Doubtful  iaforniBtion 
across  tlic  Atlantic — Complications  between  North  and  South 
— The  '  Exercises '  on  Fast-day — Another  promising  arrival. 

Johnny  was  to  have  a  holiday  1  That  was  a  won- 
derful event,  so  unremittin{,^y  had  the  "  hard  study  " 
proceeded  since  my  sojourn  at  Milbank.  But  his 
father  had  often  promised  him  a  day's  fishing  in  the 
Rappahannock  river,  and  that  happy  day  hud  at 
lengtli  arrived.  Mr.  Quence  and  he,  witli  a  long 
ride  before  them,  started  off  by  break  of  day  to 
Port  Eoyal,  and  returned  when  a  bright  full  moon 
hud  attained  considerable  altitude.  They  had  not 
ventiu-ed  so  near  the  "  Yankee  guu-boats  "  without 
at  least  hearing  of  some  adventures,  and  Mr.  Quenne 
told  us  that  only  the  previous  day,  several  of  them 
had  been  lying  at  anchor  at  the  very  place  where 
they  were  fishing. 

He  described  to  his  wife  the  consternation  his 
friend  Tulltot  and  his  neighbours  bad  been,  in  a  week 
or  two  ago,  when  a  nmiour  prevailed  that  a  "  ship 
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load  of  aggressive  Yankees  "  had  landed  a  few  miles 
beluw.  He  und  his  neighbtiur  Major  ILirley,  had 
"packed  their  wives  aud  families  off  to  liieliinoml," 
without  stopping  to  collect  even  a  change  of  gar- 
ments, and  Talbot  hurried  off  to  join  his  company, 
after  first  assembling  his  servants  together  and  ail- 
dreasing  them,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  the 
following  words :  "  Now  my  people,  I  must  go  and 
help  to  drive  away  these  Yankees,  who  are  coming 
here  to  rob  us,  and  to  destroy  our  houses,  and  perlmjis 
to  kill  us,  or  carry  us  off.  But  they  are  good  friends 
of  yours,  so  you  need  not  be  at  all  afraid.  The 
Yankees  are  very  kiuJ  to  negroes,  and  will  do  you 
no  harm  at  all.  K  tliey  come  here  while  I  am  gone, 
and  want  you  to  go  with  them,  you  can  go  if  you 
like,  any  of  you ;  because  I  cannot  take  you  all  with 
me,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  able  to  take  better  care 
of  you  than  I  shall,  if  they  burn  my  house  down,  for 
ve  have  no  home  in  Richmond,  and  no  other  planta- 
tion to  live  on.  So  you  must  stay  here  and  take 
care  of  tlie  place,  and  do  the  best  you  can  until  I 
come  back."  Captain  Talbot  was  absent  several 
days,  aud  on  his  return  found  the  place  just  as  he  had 
left  it.  The  house  was  locked  up,  but  everything 
irore  the  appearance  of  order,  oidy  not  a  crenture  was 
to  be  seen.  He  walked  all  over  the  farm  and  not  a 
soul  could  be  foimd.  He  felt  quite  sure  that  all  the 
negroes  had  not  run  away,  although  it  wtm  possible 
that  some  few  miglit  have  done  so.  Jlost  of  the 
cabins  were  lucked  up,  and  the  dogs  were  chained  to 
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their  kennels,  yelping  and  whining  with  hnnfrer.  He 
shouted,  and  whistled,  and  was  proceeding  to  some 
more  distant  Ciibins,  when  he  perceived  a  negro  peep- 
ing from  behind  a  tree  on  the  outskirts  of  the  woods. 
The  man  perceiving  his  master  ran  forward,  exclaim- 
ing, "HttllfKi  mast'r,  here's  I," 

"  Why,  Jim,  what  are  you  doing  there  ?  Where 
are  all  the  people  T 

"  Dem's  in  de  woods,  mast'r." 
"  What  are  they  all  doing  there  ?" 
"  Oh,  mossn,  mnssa,  we'd  like  to  have  starved,  we 
dam't  put  our  heads  out  of  dem  woods ;  fear'd  de 
Yankees  'd  cotch  us." 

"  Why  I  told  you  the  Yankees  wouldn't  hurt  ymi, 
didn't  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  massa ;  but  we  couldn't  'suade  de  wimmin 
to  stay  when  you  was  a  gone ;  said  they  afeard 
Yankees  cotch  'em." 

Every  man,   woman,  and   child  had  fled  to   the 
woods  to  hide,  and  there  had  remained   until  the 
return  of  the  master.     There  was  no  persuading  the 
^K  jieople,  no  arguing  with  them ;  the  niniitcr  was  gone, 

^^1  and  all  self-dependencti  vanished  with  him. 

^H  Mr.  Quence  had  grown  rather  more  civil  and  com- 

^^1  municative  since  the  perusal  of  that  letter,  and  I 

^^1  mentioned  the  anxiety  all  my  friends  in  the  North 

^H  were  evincing,  because  they  thought  me  so  much  in 

^H  danger  from  the  negroes,  indeed  much  more  so  than 

^H  from  any  other  cause. 

^H  "  II'  the  Yankees  wore  as  true  friends  to  us  as  oar 
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•ervants  are,  we  should  have  very  little  to  fear  from 
them.  ^VTienever  you  hear  of  insiiliordination  among 
our  eervanta.  Miss  Jones,  you  may  be  sure  a  Yankee 
k  at  the  bottom  of  it" 

I  again  expressed  a  wish  that  all  these  tilings  were 
better  known  in  England. 

"  As  soon  as  a  Southern  mail  is  established,  your 
people  will  imdcrstand  \ib  better.  The  time  is  not 
ftr  distant  when  the  Southern  Confoderapy,  repre- 
sented in  European  courts,  will  be  bound  to  England 
by  an  alliance  which  will  build  up  the  two  strongest 
oonstries  in  the  world." 

Tlie  same  thing  over  and  over  again ! 

The  last  budget  of  letters  I  received,  had  been 
several  weeks  on  the  road.  One  from  Indiaita  had 
been  five  weeks,  and  one  from  England,  together 
with  newspapers,  bore  an  April  date,  and  this  was 
the  (3  th  of  June  ! 

The  battle  at  Philippi  in  Western  Virginia  had  cut 
off  the  line  of  railway  to  Parkersburg  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  left  me  one  chance  less  of  getting  across 
the  borders.  Tliis  direction  was  the  one  I  had  most 
depended  upon,  but,  like  many  other  of  the  strangely 
opf>osing  influences  of  the  war,  no  sooner  was  one 
tfaiog  decided,  than  an  milrx)ked-for  obstacle  suddenly 
•terted  up :  and  no  sooner  was  that  obstacle  espied 
by  the  enemy,  than  efforts  were  made  to  clear  it 
vny,  or  to  remedy  the  evil  by  some  fresh  contriv- 
•Doe.  No  sooner  was  postal  communication  with 
Hie     North  destroyed,   than  thousands    of   friends 
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beyond  tho  Potomac  exerted  tlieinselves  to  obviate 
tlie  difficulty,  by  secret  schemes  and  risks.  For  a 
time  there  was  nightly  traffic  across  the  Potomac, 
opposite  Aquia  Creek,  in  little  skiffs,  that  silently 
glided  by  close  under  the  bows  of  the  gun-boats,  or 
wherever  they  were  leaj*t  expected.  Large  acces- 
sions to  the  staples  of  Fredericksburg  were  thus  re- 
ceived, and  3Ir.  Quence  became  so  wonderfully 
obliging,  as  even  to  promise  to  get  some  letters  con- 
veyed across  for  me  by  these  means. 

But  such  unexpected  signs  of  good-will  (for  the 
Sjxitts  as  well  as  the  Quences,  began  to  treat  me  in 
quite  a  deferential  manner),  did  not  appear  to  justify 
any  idea  of  remaining  in  the  South,  when  every  rela- 
tive _I  had  belonged  to  the  enemy's  side.  It  was 
a  most  painful  reflection  to  know  that  one  was 
indulging  sympathy,  and  wishing  for  tlie  success  of  a 
country  against  which  all  near  and  dear  to  me  were 
warring;  but  the  prospect  was  too  obscure,  and  it 
was  now  really  necessary  to  make  an  effort  to  depart 
without  further  delay.  For  six  months  past  I  had 
watched  this  growth  of  strife,  fed  and  nourished  by 
rival  ambitious,  jealuusics,  and  abuses.  I  luul  seen 
the  Northern  and  Southern  editors  vying  witli  each 
other  in  liery  words,  misrepresentations,  and  threats, 
until  the  paj>er  warfare,  transformed  into  a  terrible 
reality,  was  followed  by  the  roar  of  cannon  on  every 
side.  It  was  now  plainly  seen  that  it  was  not  sympathy 
with  the  negro,  but  the  loss  of  the  best.  States  of  the 
ci-devant  Union  that  was  galling  and  goading  on  tlie 
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North  to  tliis  fenrfiil  war.  One  could  not  be  blind 
to  the  ardour  which  fired  the  Southerners  to  tight  for 
their  beloved  country  with  their  life's  b1oo<]. 

Such  courage  and  fortitude  compelled  one's  admi- 
tation.  During  the  previous  winter  had  not  thou- 
■ands  of  whit^  people  been  supported  by  chiiritable 

'  contributions  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  Soutb,  while 
the  dayes  were  untouched  by  public  calamities  ?  Did 
we  not  reatl  at  that  very  time  of  our  own  English  poor 
being  limited  in  their  laboure  on  account  of  the  pro- 
bability of  reduced  importations  of  cotton?  While 
the  aoH-alled  tlaves  were  fattening  on  good  food,  and 
parading  to  their  Sunday  meetings,  in  such  an  astonish- 
ing display  of  flounces,  feathers,  and  shirt  collui-s,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  recognize  the  "  Aunts  "  and 
"Uncles"  of  one's  every  day  acquaintance,  were  not 
the  legislators  of  my  own  honoured  England,  ex- 
perimentalizing on  fiote  little  it  teas  possible  far  a  man 
to  Uve  upon  t    What  could  one  argue  when  these  com- 

I  pariaons    were  made    between   free   labour  in   our 

I  boasted  England,  and  "  slavery  with  jilonty  ?" 
*'  Your  terms  of  labour  are  to  get  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  a  man,  for  the  least  possible  payment ; 
you  pay  him  for  what  he  does,  and  if  he  is  sick  or 
maimed    his  payment  ceases.    Tlius   capital   taxes 

''  labour  to  the  utmost :  with  us  capital  protcvts  labour. 
The  most  selfish  man  would  ai'gue  thus :  This  is  my 
labourer ;  ho  is  sick ;  I  lose  his  assistance ;  send  for  a 
doctor  to  cure  him  quickly ;  he  is  valuable  to  me. 

f  feifisbnees  aloue  secures  aid  to  the  euleebled  slave. 
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But  ve  hare  other  ties,  and  ■trboger  odm  in  cusBg 
for  our  own.  'SlaTB*  is  a  mere  politjed  tenn,  aad 
while  yoa  oigage  a  htbourer  by  on  lianr,  a  day,  or  • 
year,  and  pay  him  so  long  as  he  »  osefid  to  yon,  ve 
engage  oar  people  for  life^  and  soiqpQrt  them,  libm 
they  are  no  longer  nsefbl  to  us.  Our  servants  csgof 
more  pririleges  and  indalgenees  than  any  oAst 
laboaiing  class  in  the  worid." 

This  latter  aigomentloonldnot  deny:  bol^alioiel 
how  painful  it  was  to  hear  sndi  unanswerable  &oIb 
brought  before  me  in  defenop  of  an  institatian  m 
lepnlaiTe  to  one's  English  blood;  and  iriien  I  did 
venture  to  oondenm  the  practice  of  baying  and  hB- 
ing  one's  fellow-creatoies  like  horses  and  sheep^  evwi 
that  was  met  by  other  palliativei^  fill  onty  oni 
objection  remained  to  be  pleaded — ^their  ignonnoe 
and  lack  of  education.  But  I  foiget  this  little  hi[^ 
tory  is  not  a  disquisition  on  slavery,  which  is  a  sub> 
j«ct  better  left  in  thq  hands  of  those  more  capaUe 
of  arguing.  My  business  is  only  to  state  fiuits,  and 
tell  the  truth. 

After  the  gentlemen  of  our  neighbourhood  had 
boen  to  the  scene  of  the  late  battle  at  Aquia  Creel^ 
and  liad  so  many  opportunities  of  obtaining  the  foots 
of  the  (<ase,  one  could  pardon  a  little  display  of  indig* 
luu\t  OMitempt  when  they  saw  the  reports  of  the 
cannoiukUnj;  in  the  Northern  accounts,  to  be  thus 
lK^d«\t  "KcBBL  Batteries  silenced,"  "Bebels 
r(.x(NO  IS  AU.  mBECTioxs,"  &&,  Ac,  and — 

*  Lk>u(\;iMUI  i\Mh  iM^  Uwremnst  hare  been  quite  anomberof 
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litteni.' 


ifedcrales  killed,  as  they  could  be  distinctly  seen  from 
of  tlic  *  Freetwrn,'  carrying  off  maay  of  their  cumber  ou 


The  two  accounts,  Northern  and  Southern,  were 
amusing  to  compare.  One  could  scarcely  imagine 
the  same  incidents  to  be  described.  Those  of  tlie 
Confederates  consisted  chiefly  in  immortahzing  the 
unlucky  hen,  and  the  exultant  ehimticleer ;  also  in 
propounding  rule  of  three  sums,  as  follows : — 

**  If  it  ooat  the  Yankees  $6000  to  kill  a  Virginia  chicken,  how 
mnch  in  niouey  alone  will  it  cost  them  to  sabduc  the  free  and 
:ideut  citizens  of  the  South,  and  to  subdue  thom  to  servi- 
:  '  the  North  ?  If  Old  Alie  or  his  advisers  can  answer  this 
plain  question  without  resorting  to  the  usual  mode  of  Yankee 
*  giMsaing,'  Ibey  will  prove  that  the  rcAvard  offered  for  Lieutenant 
ilanrj's  head  is  not  for  the  purpose  (as  wo  at  the  Soutli  siippose) 
to  get  one  head  in  their  midst  that  has  some  sense  in  it." 

In  the  skirmisli  at  Fairfax  Ccmrt  House,  where  a 
Federal  cavalry  company  attacked  the  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  were  repulsed  by  half  a 
company  of  infantry,  the  Northern  accounts  gaye  the 
rebels  as  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  killed  thirty. 
That  was  when  Captain  MaiT  onli/  was  shot. 

The  Southern  press  took  no  pains  to  contradict 
theee  assertiuns,  nor  a  hiuidred  others  of  the  same 
character.  The  people  were  cautioned  in  accrediting 
"  Yankee  accounts,"  and  the  paragraphs  were  simply 
headed  as  follows,  "Specimens  of  Northern 
News."  "  Our  treatment  of  Foes."  "  Another 
lie  exposed." 

•  Without  doubt,  if  the  '  Federals '  could  fight  as 
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tibrr  lie,  we  should  be  an  awfully  used-np  people,  in 
BMk  less  than  no  time,"  said  Colonel  Spotts. 

«*  There  is  a  system  of  deception  and  misrepresen- 
tation enconraged  in  the  Northern  Press,"  returned 
Mr.  Quence,  "  that  is  quite  evident." 

A  good  many  of  the  families  in  North-east  Virginia, 
and  from  Washington  and  jUexandria,  who  were 
compelled  to  flee  from  their  beautiful  homes,  repaired 
to  the  Fauquiek  White  Sdlphub  Sprinos,  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  mountains  near  Warrenton. 
A  few  months  afterwards  every  building  of  that 
fashionable  watering-place  was  converted  into  a 
hospitid. 

"Tiie  flag,"  gave  rise  to  many  serio-comic  argu- 
ments, no  less  than  the  national  air  of  "Yankee 
Doodle."  The  North  said,  "  We  are  fighting  to  pro- 
tect the  flag,"  and  the  South  began  to  regret  that 
tlicy  had  ever  resigned  it.  Some  went  so  far  as  to 
say  "  Tliis  is  the  greatest  mistake  of  the  war ;  we  do 
not  know  by  what  right  the  North  claim  it,  afi  it  is 
as  much  ours  as  theirs."  Others  ridiculed  the  design 
of  the  Secession  flag  as  being  too  much  like  the  old 
oqe,  and  would  have  rejected  it  solely  on  that  account. 
Again,  with  regard  to  "Dixie's  Land,"  a  time  as 
popular  in  New  York  as  Richmond,  some  yery 
satirical  comments  were  induced  by  the  paucity  of 
artists  and  musical  geniuses  to  produce  a  suitable 
design  for  a  flag,  and  an  appropriate  tune  for  a 
nationul  air.  "  We  have  kept  our  share  of  the  stars 
and  stripes  for  our  flag,  and  we  might  as  well  have 
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kept  our  share  of  Yankoe  Doodle  foroiir  natiniinl  air," 
■was  ironically  suggested.  Speaking  of  national  uirs, 
the  torrents  of  stanzas  tliat  flooded  the  tune  of  Dixie's 
Land,  proved  emharras  de  Ticheates  to  the  vocalists. 
The  wonlg  were  dedicated  to  "  Old  Virginia."  and  all 
her  titles;  "  Mother  of  States;"  "  Mother  of  Ileroes;" 
"Mother  of  Presidents;"  "The  Old  Dominion;" 
"  The  Nurse  of  Heroes  and  Statesmen :"  "  Time- 
honoiired  Old  Virginia,"  Ac. ;  also  to  the  "  Ijadies  of 
Virginia ;"  "  To  the  Dmigliters  of  the  South,"  &c. 
No  want  of  words  for  Dixie. 

^^'hen  one  reflects  on  the  intimate  relationships, 
not  only  of  I)U!*ine8s,  Imt  of  blood,  that  existed 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  it  is 
€My  to  conceive  that  no  efforts  would  bo  Bi)ared  to 
keep  open  an  intercourse.  Perhaps  not  a  himdred 
families  could  be  found  where  there  did  not  exist 
some  kind  of  tie,  either  of  kindred  or  affection,  and 
t«n  thousiind  cases  where  the  latter  was  strong 
enough  to  overcome  all  political  feelings,  and  where 
the  j>owerful  agency  of  love  wns  ingenious  in  sur- 
mounting every  obstacle.  Both  President  Lincoln 
and  his  wife  had  near  relatives  who  were  Southern 
slaveholders.  The  following  are  only  a  few  in- 
«tan<'eB : — 

"I'lViPED  Houses. — A  hrother-in-law  of  Abralinm  Lincoln  is 
a  officw  in  the  Coufederntc  army,  ready  to  mnrch,  nt  a  moment's 
tMee,  00  WMhington  or  elsewhere  to  meet  the  invader  of  the 
Botttli. 

"  Pr.  E.  P.  Pcott,  a  distingtiislieJ  citizen  of  Greencsvilie 
TiTcioia.  and  a  nephew  of  Wuifield,  Scott,  is  raisini;  a  company 
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to  assist  in  the  defence  of  his  nntire  lamJ  agstinsl  the  iurailiug 
forces  of  the  ViimlaU  comiaauiied  by  his  uncle.  Two  other 
nephews  of  Oencral  Scott  are  ofBcers  in  one  of  the  Mississippi 
regtmernts. 

"Colonel  Anderson  has  two  brothers-in-law  in  the  Confederate 
array,  from  the  state  of  Georgia  (sons  of  the  late  General  Clinch), 
both  of  wliom,  we  lielieve,  were  at  the  storminR  of  Fort  Sumter." 

"Eleven  second  cousins  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  are  memtiers  of  the 
Caroline  Light  Dragoons.   Mrs,  Liucolu  was  a  Miss  Todd,  niece  of 
the   late   Geo.   T.   Todd,  Esq.,   of  Caroline  county.     Lincoln's 
'  foreign  relations'  would  be  glad  to  give  him  a  deserved  reccptio 
in  the  county  of  Caroline." 

These  strong  affections  induced  those  adventtirons 
undertakings  of  which  ao  many  instances  are  re- 
corded. ^U 

Here  is  only  one  of  the  kind-  ^^ 

"  The  lailies  of  Baltimore  have  been  acting  very  patriotically  iu 
this  Etrugglc.  Lost  week  several  came  from  Baltimore  by  the 
Relay  House,  with  unifonns  and  side-anns  concealed  under  their 
hoo[»:  I  was  told  by  an  officer  from  Rockingham  county  that  he 
had  a  uniform,  tlie  cloth  of  which  was  brought  to  him  from  Balti- 
more by  a  huly.  She  niunagtfl  to  get  it  through  by  Itastiug  it 
together  and  vvenriiig  it  for  an  itrnler  garment.  A  Mrs.  Johnson, 
from  the  s-imc  city,  arrtve<l  hero  yesterday  with  a  largo  number  of 
rifles,  which  were  distributed  among  the  '  Baltimore  boys.'  She 
was  serenaded  at  the  Wager  House  by  the  Second  Infantry  Band 
last  night." 

President  Davis  appointed  a  general  fast-day  for 
the  13th  June,  to  which  the  country  responded  in  a 
spirit  tnily  commendable.  For  several  days  pre- 
viously I  observed  suitable  exhortations  in  the  news- 
jvapera,  and  resolutions  to  suspend  business,  in  order 
to  promote  the  due  observance  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Qiieucc  went  to  uITiciate  at  one  of  his  mc 
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distant  churches,   and  we  were  not  sure,  until  we 
arrived  at  the  Crossroads  '  meeting  house,'  whether 
our  service  would  be  foinlm-ted  by  another  miiiister 
or  not.     But  none  was  present,  and  the  "  exercises  " 
devolved  upon  some  of  the  elder  members,  in  this 
manner  :  "  Brother  A,  mtU  give  us  a  short  address,'' 
tad  is  introduced  by  "  Brother  B."  to  that  intent,  but 
'•  he  will  first  open  the  exercises  with  prayer."    After 
which  "  Brother  C."  reads  a  portion  of  Serijiture  (but 
only  a  very  small  portion),  of  Ids  own  selection,  with 
a  sort  of  running  commentary  as  he  proceeds.     Next 
follows  a  hymn  of  alternate  singing  and   "  lining.* 
Another  prayer,  from  "  Brother  B"  tliia  time,  and 
then  again  a  hymn,  varied  us  before.    Now  we  are 
&Toured  witli  the  promiwd  adilress,  which  is  followed 
by  a  prayer  from  "  Brother  D.,"  who  afterwards  gives 
out  another  hymn.  By  this  time  we  have  tlisposed  of  the 
two  most  j)opuhir  tune.s,  and  "  Bri  ither  D."  is  compelleil 
to  step  ftirward  and  wliisjHir  to  "  BrL>tlier  B.,"  who  in 
his  turn  steps  a  little  forwarder  to  consult  the  "  sisters  " 
■8  to  the  most  advisable  tune  to  propose  next     This 
settled,  after  a  good  deal  of  turning  over  of  leaves,  and 
activity  among  the  sisters'  bonnets,  "  Brother  B,"  stejis 
Inek  again,  and  the  liymn  proceeds.     Several  other 
brothers  are    inintcd   to   vary  the   "exercises"   by 
]irajejii,    hymns,  and    addresses,    with   intormediate 
httle  business  transactions  and  whispered  cousulta> 
tion& 

A  few  weeks  before,  tlie  greater  number  of  these 
itixters  and  brothers  in  the  Baptist  faith  had  beea 
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Iriag  off  pistnls,  and  making  political  harangnes 
aramd  tim  little  churt-h ;  running  in  nnd  out  to  rest 
Mftm  the  beuc-hes,  or  join  in  the  entertainment  as 
dH]r  felt  disposed.  But  now  "  the  door  is  closed," 
and  if  we  cannot  declare  that 


"  soft  ami  deep 
Around  the  awful  arches  Bwcep 
Such  airs  as  aaothe  a  hermit's  sleep," 


1 


there  is  nevertliele^  a  great  deal  of  simple  unosten- 
tatious piety  in  these  nu^  worsliippers,  assembled  in 
the  niodost  little  building  beneath  tho  forest  trecA 
There  was  uo  parade  of  piety,  no  Iwiisting  of  religious 
zeal ;  but  a  spirit  of  thankfulness,  adoration,  and 
submission,  breatlied  through  aU  the  prayers.  The 
exhortations  were  for  res<5lution  and  self-deniaL  THt?y 
tlinuked  their  Alniiglity  Protector  for  the  favours  he 
had  OS  yet  displayed  towards  his  people ;  while  they 
prayed  for  strength  to  be  rightly  directed  in  tlie 
great  njid  trjniig  duties  then  before  them,  and  to 
submit  themselves  not  only  in  the  ditficulties  now 
besetting  tliem,  but  as  long  as  they  should  continue, 
and  for  evermore. 

It  was  evident  the  war  was  to  lieconac  a  business 
as  it  was  a  duty,  and  a  religious  duty  too. 

Collections  were  made  at  every  church  (perhaps 
without  exception)  in  the  Confederate  States  on  tliat 
day,  for  the  rapport  of  the  army. 

"  Your  people  intend  to  judge  for  themselves  of 
our  cause  in  future,  I  see,  Miss  Jones,"  said  Mr. 
Quence,  on  his  return.     "Look  here,  ma'am."     And 
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lie  flboved  me  the  following  anQouncement  iu  the 
liaper:— 

"  We  VB  b^py  to  leam  that  an  especial  correspondent  of  the 
London  preaa  has  just  arrived  in  Bichmond,  Mr.  Phillips  Day. 
We  understand  he  has  brouglit  iujMrtant  letters  to  members  of 
the  govenuuent,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
reeognition  of  the  Confialeiste  State*  will  take  place  at  no  vay 
distant  period." 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

The  Battle  of  Bethel — Hopes  built  upon  Foreign  intereati — 
Irresolution — Preparing  to  dqwrt — We  meet  Befiigees  on  the 

The  invasion  at  Aquia  Creek  having  failed,  the  next 
attempted  approach  to  Richmond  was  on  the  Penin- 
sula at  Bethel  Cliureh,  where  the  battle  of  the 
10th  June  was  fought.  There  really  were  so  many 
providential  escapes  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates 
in  those  first  engagements,  that  one  is  almost  afraid 
to  recount  them,  lest  the  reader  should  pronounce 
tliem  more  traveller's  stories.  But  I  heard  the  same 
descriptions  from  so  many  actors  in  the  drama,  that  I 
ftvl  no  diffidence  in  affirming  their  truthfulness. 

It  «^nied  almost  miraculous  that  4000  men  should 
ktvp  up  a  continual  firing  against  1400  for  ten  or 
twelve  liours  without  killing  a  man ;  but  it  was  the 
o«s<\  and  the  cause  may  perhaps  be  attributed  in  a 
)jr«>at  mcatsun^  to  the  inexperience  of  the  invaders, 
as  in  this  cjjso  ail8»>  the  tops  of  the  trees  received  the 
)j;n>rttor  uumU'r  of  their    shot.      One  Confederate 
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offii-er  fell,  but  liis  death  was  the  pemihy  of  rashness, 
as  he  ran  forward  akuie  in  tlie  face  of  the  enemy  to 
set  fire  to  a  wooden  building  that  interreued  between 
the  combatants,  when  he  of  course  became  the  target 
of  a  hunth-ed  guns.  Thus  foil  Lieutenant  H.  Wyatt, 
called  private  in  General  Hill's  Kejiort 

A  bravo  young  Federal  officer.  Lieutenant  Win- 
throp,  also  lost  liis  life  through  an  act  of  courage  that 
orowned  his  death  with  honours.  He  leaped  upon  a 
fence  when  his  men  showed  signs  of  failing  courage ; 
and,  wavbig  the  flag  of  the  Uuion,  cried  out  "  Come 
on,  boj'8 1  one  charge,  and  the  day  is  ours."  But  the 
Ixij's  did  not  "  come  on,"  and  the  gallant  loader  fell. 
In  tliat  engagement  not  more  than  800  Confederate 
aoldiers  took  part  in  the  fight,  the  rest  were  in  re- 
serve. The  batteries  (five  pieces  of  cannon)  were 
placed  to  command  a  road,  upon  which  the  Federal 
troops,  suddenly  emerging,  were  "mowed  down  like 
turn. 

The  accompanying  diagrani  was  partially  traced 
and  given  me  by  Captain  Meade,  tlic  same  who  had 
commanded  the  gims  at  Fort  Simiter-  It  has  been 
enlarged  and  filled  up  as  different  persons  have  ex- 
plained to  me  the  jiosition  of  tlie  ranks. 

The  refK)rts  in  the  'papers  presented  the  most 
singular  mixture  of  savage  n-joieing  and  religious 
thankfulneBS.  General  D.  H.  Hill  of  North  Caro- 
lina, colonel  at  that  time  in  the  Confederate 
•raiy,  and  Colonel  Magnidor,  commanded  th(3  South- 
en  forces.     General  Hill  is  a  mau  of  most  lum^ 
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suming  geutle  mannere,  and  a  siiicere  Christian  at 
lienrt. 

"  COLOKEL  HII.l'h   OFFICIAL    RePOBT. 

"  Forklown,  Virginia,  June  11,  1861. 
"  The  following  report  has  been  made  by  Culonel  D.  H.  Hill, 
of  Ike  iHt  NurLh  Caruliiia  Keguueuti  to  Governor  Ellis  : — 

"  Hon.  J.  W.  ElUn,  Oovernor  of  North  Carolina. 

"  I  linve  Uie  honour  to  report  that  800  men  of  my  regiment, ' 
and  3G0  Virginians,  were  engaged  for  six  hours  and  a  lialf  wth 
four  rrsiinpnts  and  a  half  of  the  enemy,  at  Bethel  Church,  nine 
wiles  from  Hampton. 

"  The  enemy  made  three  distinct  and  wcU-«ustaincd  charges, 
but  ^x(^rc  la-pulsi'd  with  heavy  Uas.  Our  cavalry  pursued  them 
fur  six  miles,  when  tlieir  retn-at  liecame  a  total  rout.  Fearing 
that  heavy  reinforcenients  would  lie  sent  up  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
ivo  fell  back  at  nighllall  ujxjn  our  works  at  Yorktown.  I  regret 
tc  re^iorl  the  loos  of  one  man  killed,  private  (referring  to  Lieut. 
Wyatt)  Flciiry  L.  IVyatt,  Edgeconilte  Guards,  and  seven  woumled. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  by  their  own  confession,  was  150 ;  but 
it  may  be  safeiy  estimated  at  250. 

"  Our  regiment  liehaved  most  gallantly.  Not  a  man  slirank 
frutu  his  (lost  or  showitl  symptoms  of  fear.  When  more  at  leisure 
I  will  give  you  a  detaileti  re[>ort  of  the  oj>orationB. 

"  Our  heavenly  Father  has  most  wonderfully  interposed  to 
shield  our  lieails  in  the  day  of  bnltlc.  Unto  His  great  name  be 
all  the  piuise  for  our  success. 

"  With  much  respect, 

"  D.  H.  Hu-i, 
"  Colonel  of  1st  North  Carolina  Vohmfecrs." 

It  appeared  from  Northern  Recounts  that  the 
Federal  trooiMs  by  some  mistake  bad  fired  into  each 
other.  This  was  called  by  the  succetisful  rebels,  "  the 
beit  joke.Qjf  the  seoeuu."    lu  contradistiuctioa  to  tliis 
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«pemingly  heartless  comment,  a  sriibscrijition  was 
immediately  set  on  foot  to  support-  the  widowed 
mother  of  "  the  brave  Wyatt,"  and  a  handsome  sum 
promptly  collected. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  opposite 

connty  of  Glocester,  were  quickly  6ul>jocfe<l  to  the 

merciless  nivages  of  the  enemy.     One  heai'd  of  crops 

wantonly  destroyed,  houses  burnt  down,  and  furniture 

^Hiuned;  even  bonds  and  private  papers  were  torn 

^TlJto   fragments,   and   valuables   carried   oft'  by  the 

Federal  soldiers  to  their  Northern  relatives,  while 

Landredfl   of  negroes  were  stolen  and  reported  as 

igitives." 

The  singular  Providence  that  protected  the  South- 
sohliers   during  those  early  engagements,  and 
ir  saccees  in  repelling  the  invader,  caused  them  to 
against  hope,  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  the 
ties.     "  The  Lincolnitcs  mil  see  tliat  it  is  use- 
lea  to  attempt  to  coiHjuer  us  by  force  of  arms,"  and 
Ilhey  will  now  tind  that  we  are  in  earnest,"  were 
80  to  speak,  of  many  leading  articles  in  the 
wspapers ;  and  at  the  siime  time  foreign  opinions 
were  watched,  and  foreign  interests  that  wtnild  appear 
to  demand  interference,  were  themes  of  other  lengtljy 
■rticles.     Long  lists  of  cotton  exports,  and  English 
commercial  reports  were  pubiislied,  and  quotations 
from  London  papers  again  and  again,  that  "  The 

iVDWeBfOtSCE^  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  GOVERNMENT  IS 
ACKVOWLEDOED   AS   DE  FACTO;"   that  the."L0ND0N 

PoCT,"  or  the  "London  Times,"  or  "  Herald,"  said 


80  and  80 ;  while  every  word  uttered  by  Jlr.  Russell, 
"  the  distinguished  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,"  was  quoted  as  of  an  oracle.  His  opinion  of 
General  Beauregard,  and  personal  sketches  of  other 
popular  favourites,  were  thus  ftir  favourably  received. 

Just  after  the  battle  of  Bethel,  fresh  proofs  that 
traitors  in  Richmond  were  carrying  information  to 
the  enemy,  caused  increased  rigour  at  the  Poet-office, 
with  suggestions  that  every  letter  should  be  opened ; 
a  very  disagreeable  arrangement  both  for  friends  and 
foes,  but  one  that  I  do  not  think  was  ever  fully 
carried  out. 

It  was  time  for  me  to  go,  and  yet  resolution  was 
wanting.  Such  an  uncertain,  hazardous,  and  unpro- 
mising joiu-ncy  was  enough  to  make  an  "  luiprotected 
female"  slu-ink  in  fear.  During  tlie  last  two  weeks 
there  had  been  no  less  than  six,  what  we  then  called 
battles,  and  what  to  our  untutore<l  feelings  presented 
a  ten-ible  HMjiect  of  bhjodshed.  Another  was  exj)ected 
to  occur  at  Harper's  Ferry,  at  any  moment  The 
Fredericksburg  route  was  out  of  the  question.  West- 
ern Virginia  was  threatened,  so  were  Norfolk  and 
the  Penuisula.  To  Riclimond  it  was  necessary  to 
repair  first,  in  order  to  procure  the  pass  firom  the 
Governor ;  and  whither  then  wna  as  dark  and  unset* 
tied  as  the  blackest  thunder-cloud. 

Sometimes  as  I  sat  upon  the  steps  of  the  school- 
house  poring  over  our  week's  collection  of  newspapers 
by  the  last  glimmer  of  simhght,  and  then,  when  it 
was  impossible  to  distingiu'sh  another  letter,  fell  into 
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<-a]m   enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  countrj-,  and  the 
^low  that  covered  the  landscape,  brhifj^ing  out  the 
forest  trees  in  full  relief  before  the  west<."m  uky ;  or 
"when  deep  in  the  children's  daily  occupations,  and 
encouraged  by  tlieir  assiduity,  I  felt  as  if  I   could 
not  summon  courage  to  set  oft*  upon  that  doubtful 
journey.     Little  Lilly  had  grown  less  shy  of  late,  and 
had  foimd  her  way  round  to  the  school-house  door, 
where  she  used  to  climb  up  the  steps  and  thrust  her 
little  face  through  the  the  hole  cut  for  the  express 
aocummodation  of  piisscy,  aud  in  her  most  importu- 
nate voice  repeat  "  me  turn  in,  me  turn  in,  'earn  my 
'esaons."     Poor  little  pet !  nothing  would  satisfy  her 
until  we  opened  the  door,  and  made  her  Ix-'lieve  that 
to  sit  perfectly  motionless  for  a  given  time,  was  the 
firet  lesson  she  must  learn,  and  which  of  course  she 
very  soon  bad  enough  i»f.     These  were  the  healing 
periods  of  the  twcnty-four  hours.     Then  came  tlie 
daily  tidings,  and  renewed  disquictiulcs. 
I         The  first  of  July  waa  not  fur  distant,  when  the 
^Bmolar   school    "  term "   would   expire,   and   yet  it 
^^Bemed  not  safe  to  wait  till  even  then.     I  dreaded, 
too,  to  mention  the  subject  of  money  again,  althotigh 
I  knew  very  well  tliat  specie  was  extremely  scarce. 
Between  doubts  and  fears  I  lost  my  appetite  aud  Ix'- 
carao  quite  ill.     This,  however,  helj^ied  mc  out  of  the 
difficulty,  for  when  Mr.  Qm-nce  saw  that  I  wa«  quite 
unable  to  devote  the  usual  atteutinn  to  the  children, 
Le  himself  proposed  to  susp'iul  the  stuches.     He  was 
a  aelfiali  man,  and  as  ambitious  as  he  was  selfuh.    He 
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iutendeJ,  or  wished,  his  children  to  shiiie  in  Bociety ; 
mid  at  whatever  sacrifice  to  others,  their  education 
was  to  be  carried  on.  To  the  very  last,  though 
scarcely  able  to  reach  the  8cJiool-hou.se,  I  was  deter- 
luiued  to  be  at  my  post  Excuses  were  made  for 
Johnny's  absence  and  irre^ilurity,  which  I  thought 
quite  unnecessary ;  and  a  very  trifling  ailment  was 
sufficient  to  keep  Constance  in  the  house,  so  that 
they  did  not  derive  much  benefit  from  their  "  recapi- 
tulation ;"  whicli  I  much  rp<,Tettcd,  as  I  was  always 
riwly  for  them.  Pride  in  my  country  made  me 
unflinching.  They  sliall  never  say  of  me,  "that  1 
English  teacher,"  so  and  so ;  as  I  was  in  the  hal]it  of 
hearing  "  that  Yankee  teacher,"  &c 

I  was  sorry  to  be  uuable  to  take  one  more  walk  to 
the  mill  to  say  "  good-bye  "  to  Aunt  Ony,  otherwise 
there  were  not  many  adieux  to  inak&  I  had  seen 
the  field-hands  at  their  lalxiur  in  my  walks,  but  only 
knew  a  few  byuuuioon  whom  to  bci^w  a  pa.«8ing  nod. 
As  for  Barnes,  the  trouble  of  making,  or  not  making 
fires,  and  littering  branches  of  trees  all  over  my  room 
had  ceased  some  time  ago,  therefore  latterly  her  pre- 
sence had  not  incommoded  me  materially. 

(roing,  or  hoping  to  go,  where  every  comfort  would 
be  atttu'nable,  and  being  unwilling  to  carry  away  what- 
ever could  be  disjieused  with,  I  intended  to  reward 
jioor  stupid  Barnes  with  a  few  additions  to  iK^r  ward- 
robe, and  never  shall  I  forget  her  antics  as  she  re- 
t«ived  the  gifts ;  first  bursting  into  a  wild  fit  of  laugh- 
ter and  running  out  of  the  room ;  then  reappearing 
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■^ilh  one  article  after  anotlior  trierl  on.  all  the  tiiiio 
^wfilaving  her  two  great  rows  of  teeth  as  if  I  hail 
lieen  the  dentist     She  tried  to  spcok  in  rain,  for  re- 
peated  btirsts  of  laughter. 

"  Miss  Jones  y-h-c-w-cw — tank'ee  MAM,  eu-ylieu-eu 
— I  can't  tank'ee  enough."  And  out  she  rushed,  per- 
formed some  cajwra  in  the  passage,  and  in  she  came 
again.  "I'm  a  gwine  dowii  do  roatl,  and  nobody 
can't  touch  me  now."  By  which  she  meant  no  one 
could  compare  with  her.  "  Tank'ee  missus,  tauk'ee 
mam,"  all  the  time  feeling  and  stroking  her  newly 
acquired  treasures,  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  spun 
gU»^  At  last  she  curtsied  hereelf  out  of  tiie  room, 
and  I  heai-d  her  capering  and  giggling  all  along  the 
{Mange.     Poor  Barnes ! 

Tlie  late  irregularities  of  my  pupils  were  accounted 
for  when  the  disagreeahle  husiiirssof  final  settlements 
came  to  be  made,  and  the  contrast  between  this 
family  and  the  W.'s,  Ix'carac  more  than  ever  striking ; 
f9r  the  minister  not  only  found  an  excuse  for  deducl- 
ing  ten  per  cent,  on  the  specie  he  had  jiromi.sed,  but 
reckoned  the  number  of  weeks  and  almost  of  days, 
that  my  serrices  had  been  rendered  to  his  children. 
These  things  were  enough  to  make  one  apathetic, 
and  vet  one  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  them, 
and  tlieir  undreamed  of  hardships  in  store. 

Constance  and  Johnny  looked  very  much  like 
antomntons  when  I  took  leave  of  them ;  but  indiflfer- 
ence  had  been  a  part  of  their  education,  and  was 
ratlter  genteel  than  not. 
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The  carriage  was  at  the  door,  the  waggon  had 
already  departed  with  the  trunks,  and  the  last  mo- 
ment liad  urrived.  It  was  the  third  week  iu  June. 
Poor  Qucnces !  since  then  the  Federal  troops  have  had 
entire  {xjesession  of  their  county.  I  wrote  to  them 
in  vain,  and  like  the  excellent  and  valued  friends  of 
Essex,  I  have  yet  to  learn  their  fate. 

Two  characteristic  features  of  the  times  distin- 
giiislied  the  ride  to  the  railroad,  whither  Mr.  Quence 
and  Johnny  accompanied  me.  The  former,  sitting 
on  tlie  front  seat  by  Brutus,  twisted  himself  round 
every  five  minutes  to  consult  me  on  the  routine  it 
would  he  advisable  for  Constance  and  Johnny  to  pur- 
sue by  themselves,  as  he  should  not  provide  them 
with  another  "teacher"  until  the  asfiect  of  public 
affairs  became  more  settled.  "As  soon  as  the  block- 
ade was  raised,"  there  would  be  better  opfiortunities 
from  Eiif^land  or  Fniiice.  Did  I  recomuieiul  this,  or 
that ;  and  what  ?  I  might  have  told  liiiu  in  all  sincerity 
that  his  children  had  been  fastened  down  so  tightly 
to  their  studies,  that  the  object  had  been  defeated, 
and  they  had  become  so  wearied,  that  he  need  not 
exjwct  them  to  rush  voluntarily  to  their  books. 
"With  less  of  close  application  their  tastes  might  have 
been  more  developed,  and  study  would  have  satisfied 
that  hungry  taste.  However,  he  had  that  fact  yet  to 
learn. 

Another  carriage  overtook  us,  and,  as  Johnny  said, 
a  strange  carriage.  It  contained  travellers  certainly, 
by  the  triniks  and  packages,  and  in  driving  ]'ast,  a 
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^H  gentleman  accosted  Mr.  Quence,  and  asked  him  ii  he 
^™  were  in  the  right  direction  for  the  raiJroafl.  This  led 
to  the  usual  exchanges  of  civilities,  when  the  gentle- 
man informed  us  tliat  he  and  his  wife  had  just  es- 
cupetl  from  Marylitnd ;  tliat  tliey  had  come  by  the 
way  of  8t.  Iklary's  Comity,  Maryland,  crossed  the 
Potonaac  in  a  skiff  at  night,  succeeded  after  much 
delay  in  accomplishing  a  ride  througli  Westmoreland 
Connty,  Virginia ;  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  and 
were  now  on  their  way  to  the  railroad  for  Riclimond, 
in  tlie  carriage  of  a  friend,  at  whose  plantation  near 
llie  river  they  had  spent  the  previous  night.  They 
described  tlie  difficulties  they  hud  experienced  in 
travelling,  and  finding  conveyances,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  avoiding  suspicion.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
of  scores  of  similar  escai»es  from  "Lincoln  tyranny," 
as  tliey  termed  it.  They  were  very  agrcealjle,  well- 
lired  people,  and  rendered  the  journey  to  Richmond 
leas  desponding  to  me  than  it  might  have  been. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  Night's  Lodsins  to  be  sought — DiscouragemcntB — The  Nigfi 
Tornado — Ira[Kir(uiiate  British  Subjects — Patience  is  nect-saary 
— Tlip  way  is  clearer — Hoi>e  deferretl — Gl(*)iiiy  Prosiicctd — 
A  gleam  of  Sunshine — Perplexing  Advice  from  the  North — 
New  Acquaintauces — A  trip  in  prospect — A  Mor^'land  Ueroine, 
and  her  Adveuturea — Objectionable  Habits. 

To  repair  to  the  old  Whameford  Iloiise  was  the  first 
thing  on  my  arrival  at  alwiit  half-pnst  three  o'clock. 
The  pretty  village  of  Ashland,  that  we  had  passed, 
yens — oh  how  changed !  Tents,  tents,  tents,  soldiers 
and  horses.  Nothing  more  to  W  seen.  The  latter 
were  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  roads  under  the 
trees,  with  heaps  of  fodder  lying  around,  saddles  and 
other  accoutrements  luing  upon  the  liraiiclies,  and  all 
those  pretty  summer  dwellings,  and  the  long  diuing- 
hall,  converted  into  barracks.  It  lookeil  more  like 
one  great  stable-yard  than  anytliing  else.  In  ap- 
proaching Richmond  more  encampments  were  to  be 
seen.  In  the  streets  of  Richmond,  never  dean,  but 
now  full  of  litter  and  dust,  soldiers  singly,  soldiers  in 
pairs,  in  squads,  in  files.  Drums  and  fifes  and  crowds 
of  soldiers,  and  nothing  else. 

Mrs.  Smith's  house  was  full;    there   was   not  a 
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corner  to  be  had.  The  Ootiveiitioti  was  still 
sittiug,  and  in  mUlition  to  some  of  tin?  nieiabors,  she 
bud  several  families  from  the  Sontli,  wlio  had  oome  to 
be  near  their  husljands  and  sons  in  the  army,  Mrs. 
Castleton  was  still  tliero,  but  she  would  leave  on 
Thursday,  and  was  not  then  at  home.  Jtha.  Smith 
did  not  know  where  to  recommend  me  to  go.  The 
President  and  his  family  were  at  the  Sjiottswood 
Hotel,  which  she  was  sure  was  alreaily  crowded ;  so 
were  the  Exchange  and  Bailard  House.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  room  at  the  American  Hotel,  or  the 
Richmond  House ;  she  thought  all  the  boarding-houses 
were  full  also. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose — a  night's  lodging  was 
tlie  first  thing  to  seek.    My  trunks  had  been  de^nisited 
in  the  booking-office  of  the  Fredericksburg  line,  by 
which   I  had  come ;    and  a  negro  boy  was  following 
me  with  a  carpet-bag.     This  1  obtaiucd  permission 
to  leave  at  tlie  Wharneford  H<.mse,  and  tlismissed  the 
boy.     While  waitiug  in  the  recej)tion-room  of  the 
b^bchange    Hotel,    iu  order    to    ascertain    if    any 
pHboms    wej-o   vacant,    I    was    trying    to  recall   the 
I      names  of  some   families,    who,  I   knew,   accommo- 
dated boarders,  and  the  streets  in  which  they  livetl, 
and  sent  a  negro  waiter  for  a  directory,  as  he  told  mo 
there  was  a  "  deerector  down  stars,  with  all  the  streets 
writ  down  in  it,  but  no  maps  or  such  like." 

Without  tlie  map  it  availcil  mo  but  little,  and  after 
aaccrtiiiuing  that   there   were  only   sucrh   and   such 
looms  in  the  house,  wlueh  were  i^uite  unsuitable,  I 
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Lastoned  on  a  tiring  and  unsuccessful  "  tramp"  about 
the  fhangpd  and  dirty  city,  fill  too  fatigued  to  jiro- 
ceed  any  further,  I  retraced  my  ste{8  to  the  A\'harne- 
ford  House,  where  by  that  time  my  friend's  welcome 
presence  greeted  me.  She  would  not  hear  of  my  going 
out  again  to  seek  for  lod^ngs.  it  was  "  so  ea-sy  "  to  pre- 
pare a  couch  in  the  dressing-room ;  nor  was  much 
persuasion  necessary  to  induce  me  to  accept  tJiis  kind 
proposal.  "  But  you  surely  do  not  intend  to  venture 
to  travel  now,  do  you  ?  It  is  ijiiite  impossible  to  get 
away."  Jfr.  Ciistleton  meutioued  luilf-a-score  of 
jjersons  who  were  then  endeuvouriug  to  decide  which 
way  to  go,  and  who  had  been  trying  for  eome  weeks 
post  Mrs.  Ca8tlct<in  told  me  of  her  sister  who  had 
set  off  after  a  hnmcd  preparation  in  order  to  avail 
herself  of  Consid  Moore's  protection,  leaving  her 
wedding  outfit  to  be  packed  and  forwarded  to  her  by 
her  sistcra.  All  of  it  had  been  detaiw^d  iu  Wash- 
ington to  be  searched,  iiml  it  was  vei-j'  doubtful  when 
she  would  recover  it  again,  if  at  all.  One  family 
had  proceeded  to  Wasliington,  where  their  baggage 
was  detained  and  themselves  .sent  back.  They  were 
on  their  joimiey  at  the  time  of  the  Vienna  skirmish, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  travel  in  a  waggon,  which 
after  immense  difficulty  they  had  su<"ceoded  in  hiring 
at  one  dollar  per  mile,  with  an  understanding  that  if 
the  horses  were  pressed  into  service,  they  must  pay 
for  them  also.  In  this  manner  they  luid  travelled 
thirty  miles.  It  is  impoasible  to  relnte  one  tenth  of  the 
adventures  and  escapes  that  were  hoard  of  ou  all  sides. 
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"In  the  multitude  of  coimsellors  is  snfotj'," 
in  some  ca'<e8 ;  hmt  in  the  jiresent  one  it  wus  per- 
plexity. Old  Mr.  Tyler  was  still  in  the  house,  but  his 
wife  had  retreated  to  the  country  for  the  summer. 
Some  members  of  tlie  Cijstleton  family  oalletl  in  the 
ereiiingr,  besides  whom  there  was  the  family  of  the 
'Wharnefonl  House,  and  some  of  the  members,  whom 
I  had  seen  before.  Mr.  Harvey  had  become  a  soldier, 
BO  had  Mr.  Steward  (the  Colonel  of  the  Bethel  engage- 
mentX  and  those  other  pentlemeu.  Not  two  of  those 
present  advisers  re<'oramended  the  same  course. 
Everyone  had  somethuig  to  relate  of  other  ad- 
venturers, but  nothing  encouraging  of  any.  Mr. 
Somebody  liad  come  from  New  York  last  week,  after  a 
iMaur  of  3(»00  miles  at  a  cost  of  |C00.  Some  one  else 
had  just  arrived  at  such  a  place  as  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  was  not  permitted  to  j)a8S  the  lines. 
After  waiting  in  the  ueighlwurhood  w  many  days, 

d  obtaining  loilgings  at  a  verj-  high  charge,  he  had 
ie  his  way  back  again,  so  much  the  poorer  for  his 
puDB.  "  Why  don't  you  try  by  way  of  Tennessee  ?' 
"Oh,  tJiere  will  be  fighting  there  before  she  can 
ftom  the  State,"  said  another.  "  Monsieur  A — ,  the 
French  professor,  intends  U>  set  off  for  Paris  to-morrow, 
but  be  18  going  over  the  mountains,  and  will  walk  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  way.  He  says  he  is  detemuned 
to  cross  the  Oliio  river,  even  if  he  have  to  swim." 

As  I  conld  not  carry  tnmks  over  the  mountains 
keep  up  with  the  pedestrian  feat  of  monsieur,  it 

I  ueless  to  think  of  his  escort. 
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"  Yon  can  proceed  as  far  as  the  encampments  in 
eitlicT  (lirectioTi,  but  to  puss  the  pickets  vnW  be  at- 
tended with  great  danger."  "You  must  not  tliink  of 
going  at  all,  Miss  Jones ;  I,  a  man,  would  not  even 
attempt  it." 

Thus  dill  each  new  corner  proffer  fresh  advice, 
each  time  more  perplexing  and  hopeless.  Th<,'  result 
of  the  oonsultatinn  was  that  I  sliould  proceed  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  to  the  Governor's,  and  to  the 
Consul's,  to  the  President  of  the  railways,  and  to 
several  other  places  recommended  and  designated  by 
my  best  advisers. 
I  After  an  hour's  entertainment  ou  the  diffictdties  of 

travelling,  the  current  news  of  the  day  was  introduced, 
viz. : — The  arrival  of  a  British  brig  witli  a  valuable 
cargo  at  a  port  in  North  Carolina.  The  liberality  of 
Lucius  L.  Lanier,  a  wealthy  Unltiinorean,  who  had 
raised  and  lianilsomely  equipped  a  company  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  Marylanders,  and  also  brought 
them  to  Virginia  ready  for  active  duty ;  all  at  his 
own  expense.    They  were  called  the  "  Lanier  Guards." 

L  There  were  plenty  of  jokes  about  "The  Yankees 
w.\STiNQ  THEiu  AMMUNITION  .\GAiN ;"  and  their 
"  Shooting  at  a  mark,"  i  e.,  at  a  gentleman  who 
was  riding  alone  on  tlie  t>each,  within  range  of  the 
Federal  steamer  "  Quaker  City,"  which  they  said  was 
"  loafing  "  around  Cape  Henry. 
Some  gentleman's  slave  was  lionized  for  the  even- 
ing, for  having  presented  his  master  with  ten  dollars, 
to  aid  in  purchasing  uniforms  for  the  "  Richmond 
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reys,"  of  whom  Mrs.  Castleton's  brotlier  was  a  mem- 
ber. The  negro  said  tbut  "  beiug  a  slave  he  could 
uot  go  himiself,  but  tbut  li'n  moBey,  his  hogs,  his 
a,  and  his  com  were  all  at  tlieir  disposal,  when 
"neetled,  without  money  and  without  price." 

At  my  last  visit  to  the  W'bamefurd  House,  hope 
hiid  jiredomiuated,  and  war  was  evaded  as  a  terrible 
]>luintom;  now  that  phantom  had  proved  a  stem 
rt'jility,  and  to  combat  aud  overcome  it  was  the  one 
all-abeorbing  object  of  life. 

Worn  out  in  mind  and  body  I  retired  to  rest,  but 
not  to  close  an  eyelid.  Oh,  what  oppressive,  suflbcat- 
i«g  heat  was  that  of  Richmond  after  the  pure 
country  air  I  And  what  a  night!  For  two  hours  a 
nort  of  sinioom  swept  over  the  town,  currjing  with  it 
rlouds  of  dust  and  commingled  fragments  of  trees, 
fcnc<'S,  and  window  sluittcrs,  flying  like  scrajw  of 
|>fiper  before  the  jwwerful  blast.  Every  window 
mu^  be  closed,  and  tlie  atmosphere  was  so  thick 
with  driven  rubbish  that  not  even  the  street  lumps 

jiosite  could  be  di.-itinguishcd.     Every  moment  I 

lUght  the  house  would  be  imrtKtfcd  or  falling  about 
us,  so  did  it  ro<.?k  and  tremljle.  And  I  thought  of  all 
those  poor  soldiers  we  had  passed,  and  of  their  tent^ 
blown  far  awuv,  or  fullin*'  ou  tlieir  heads.  Ah !  what 
«  fe^irful  night  was  that ! 

The  Governor  was  uot  yet  in  his  office  when  I 
rt-jMiired  thither.    "  Come  again  at  Icn  o'clock."   The 

iLsul  was  not  in  his  office.  "  Open  from  ten  till 
'  was  written  upon  the  door,    1  had  gone  out 
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early  to  amd  the  overpowering  heat,  and  for  nearly 
two  hours  paced  backwunls  and  fonNards  to  different 
persons  without  finding  one  visible,  or  advancing  a 
step  further  in  my  plans. 

At  last  the  British  Consul  had  arrived.  It  was 
after  ray  second  call  at  the  Executive  mansion.  This 
geutlcmaii,  3Ir.  Cridland,  had  succeeded  to  the  jxist 
of  Mr.  Moore,  and  had  spent  some  time  in  Virginia ; 
he  was  also  well  acquainted  with  Richmond. 

Ou  presenting  the  pass  sent  me  by  Jlr.  Moore,  to 
the  Governor,  to  whom  I  hml  repaired  nt  ten  o'clock 
precisely,  Ilia  Excellency  hail  willingly  fumishe<l 
me  with  his  own  official  "  permit,"  but  could  hold 
out  no  hopes  of  my  success  in  passing  the  l)ordor8  of 
the  Confederacy,  nor  advise  me  by  which  means  to 
attempt  it. 

The  Consid's  office  was  crowded.  Mr.  Cridland 
begged  me  to  be  seated,  and  re^juested  my  patience 
while  he  dejspatched  the  biusiiicss  of  those  already 
waiting.  Nor  was  I  sorry  to  be  thus  detained,  and 
rested,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
learning  more  of  the  complications  of  war  and 
blockade.  There  were  British  subjects,  and  subjects 
of  all  nations  in  all  sorts  of  emergencies,  all  seeking 
the  aid  of  the  Consul. 

"  I  have  waited  so  long  for  an  opjwrtunily  of 
getting  across,  that  I  have  resolved  to  foot  it,"  said 
one  British  subject.  "  I  shall  try  and  fight  my  way 
throiigli,"  said  another ;  "  but  what  can  I  do  with  my 
lujigage  ?    la  there  no  jxissibility  of  its  being  sent 
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northwards  ?"  "  I  was  arrestpd  as  a  spy  as  I  came 
through  Washington,"  said  a  thiiil ;  "  my  truuka  were 
seized  and  searched  for  contrabaud  articles,  and 
were  retained  aft*r  I  was  released ;  how  can  I  obtain 
them  ?"  "  I  have  left  my  wife  and  family  in  the 
North,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  forward  a 
letter  to  them,"  said  another.  "  Here  am  I  without 
funds,  and  can  obtain  no  remittances,  what  am  I 
to  do  ?"  waa  the  iifth  demand.  "  When  shall  we 
receive  our  English  letters?"  "  When  can  we  send 
otir  Englislj  des^iatches  T  "  How  am  I  to  be  re- 
dressed for  the  loss  of  my  property  ?"  These  were 
iinly  a  few  of  the  instances  that  occurred  during  the 
half-hour  of  waiting  in  the  Consul's  office. 

"  Did  I  hear  you  say  you  were  going  to  the  North, 
madam?"  said  a  venerable  and  military -looking 
g«iitleman  to  me. 
"  Yes,  sir,  if  I  can  contrive  to  get  there." 
"  Madam,  wwy  I  ask  a  favour,  a  very  great  favour 
of  yon  ?  I  would  not  trouble  a  lady  aud  a  stranger, 
but  mine  is  an  urgent  case.     I  am  a  refugee  from 

3Iarjland.   My  wife  and  family  are  at .   If  I  send 

a  letter  with  my  wife's  address  through  the  Baltimore 
post-office,  the  name  will  excite  suspicion,  and  she 
will  never  receive  it.  Twenty-one  kttera  have  I 
wriUen  to  her  since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  know 
not  whether  one  has  reached  her."  And  the  old 
gentleman's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  If  I  give  yon 
■  letter  in  a  blank  envelope,  with  my  wife's  acUlress, 
will  you  address  it  yourself,  for  my  handwriting  is 
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known,  and  drop  it  into  a  oonntiy  po8(-<^oe  nortii 
of  Baltimore  ?  If  you  go  through  Pemuf  lyanla,  mail 
it  there." 

"  She  shall  have  it,  sir,  even  if  I  go  myself  to  give 
it  her." 

"  God  bless  yon,  dear  madam,  and  protect  yon  on 
your  journey !"  And  the  tears  streamed  down  his 
furrowed  cheeks  as  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the 
hand.  "  If  she  only  knows  that  I  am  safe  she  will 
be  happier." 

My  turn  came  at  last,  the  office  being  nearly 
cleared  of  applicants  for  a  short  space  of  time.  I 
told  my  errand.  Mr.  Cridland  said,  that  nnlesB  my 
journey  was  one  of  very  great  importance,  he  woold 
strongly  advise  me  not  to  attempt  it;  that  it  was 
far  too  perilous.  But  I  was  not  prepared  to  give 
it  up  so  readily.  He  kindly  explained  some  of  the 
difficulties  one  must  encounter  where  public  roads 
were  destroyed,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  depend 
on  a  hired  conveyance,  perhaps  a  mere  rough  waggon 
to  travel  in  by  day  and  night  He  told  me  of  two 
Bichmond  ladies  who  were  in  Europe  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  had  just  returned  home  through 
Kansas.  Tlieir  names  and  addresses  on  their  luggage 
had  caused  them  to  be  arrested  in  New  York,  where 
their  trunks  had  been  searched;  after  which  they 
were  so  closely  watched  that  they  dared  not  venture 
on  the  southern  train.  They  had  left  New  York 
by  a  northern  route,  and  travelling  westward  had 
reached  the  Mississippi  river,  down  which  they  sailed 
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t.  Lotiis ;  westward  from  tbence  and  again  south- 
ward, they  had  rccros.<ed  the  river  to  the  State  of 
Mississijipi,  whence  they  had  come  through  Alabanm 
and  Tennessee  to  Virginia ;  having  been  obhged  to 
sell  many  valuables  en  route,  to  defray  tlieir  enor- 
mous and  unanticipated  expenses.    In  spite  of  this,  it 
wa»  important  tliat  I  sliould  use  everj'  efibrt  to  get 
away,  or  1  might  find  myself  in  the  same  position 
la   the  British  Kubjcct  who  had  just   now  declared 
himself  without  funds,  or  the  posi^ibility  of  ]irocuring 
(hem ;   I   believe  the   courage    and   conlidence   dis- 
Jilayed  by  tlie  Southerners  had  the  ei^'eot  of  stimu- 
lating others,  for  I  felt  quite  disjxised  to  risk  some- 
tiling  rather  than  remain  in  my  lonely,  friendless, 
and  almost  fundless  position.     Therefore  the  Consul 
{.iromised  to  make  further  inquiries,  and  if  possible  to 
jirovide  mo   with   an   escort,    which  was   the  more 
liopeiiil  from  the  fact  that  all  who  could  wind  up 
their   busuiess,   and   had   no  particuhir  ties   in  the 
South,  were  now  hastening  away  fixjm  apiiroaching 
troubles. 

In  returning  to  the  hotel  who  should  accost  uio 
but  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ivowell.  They  were  corthal  in 
manner  but  depressed  in  spirits  ;  and  soon  informed 
me  that  they  were  just  starting  for  the  army,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Winchester,  where  their  son  was  pros- 
trated with  camp  fever.  He  had  jiu^t  recovered 
from  the  measles,  but  had  exposed  himself  too  s<x)n. 
"  He  is  scarcely  eighteen,"  his  motlier  said,  "  but 
we  could  not  keep  him  at  home."    1  told  them  1 
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was  making  my  way  to  my  own  home,  npon  which 
tljey  heartily  congratulated  me,  &bd  with  mutual 
kiud  wishes  we  parted. 

Mrs.  Castleton  had  been  detained  in  the  city  on 
acconnt  of  the  illness  of  her  little  hoy,  who  having 
now  regained  his  health,  was  no  longer  an  obstarle 
to  her  departure,  and  this  was  her  last  day  at  the 
Whameford  House.  How  congenial  was  her  warm* 
hearted  s)Tnpathy  after  those  dreary  months  at 
Milljtink ;  and  how  doubly  forlorn  did  her  absence 
promise  to  rendtr  me,  in  the  event  of  my  detention 
in  Richmond !  A  strange  family  from  the  South 
were  expected  to  occupy  her  apartments,  which 
was  nn  additional  motive  for  my  seeking  immediate 
accommodation  elsewhere.  The  private  boarding- 
houses  being  chiefly  at  some  distance  from  the 
business  part  of  the  town,  I  decided  to  stop  for  the 
present  at  the  American  Hotel ;  and  having  made 
tJie  uecessarj-  anangements,  and  collected  my  luggagv 
there,  I  went  back  to  take  leave  once  more  of  my 
valued  friends  the  Castletons ;  after  which  I  gladly 
sought  repose. 

On  the  following  morning,  I  repaired  again  to  the 
office  of  the  Consul,  in  accordance  with  his  request 
the  day  before. 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  there  awaite<l  me ;  Mr. 
Cridland  told  me  that  an  English  gentleman  had 
just  decided  to  go  to  Washington,  and  that,  as  ho 
was  to  be  entrusted  with  his  own  official  despatches 
to  the  British  Embassy,  he  anticipated  no  difficulty 
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in  being  permitted  to  proceed.  The  Consul  had 
msationed  my  case  to  this  Mr.  Parry,  who  had  kindly 
pledged  himself  to  take  chargo  of  me.  He  asked 
my  address,  and  on  giving  it,  he  said  Mr.  Parry 
was  also  stopping  there,  which  would  render  the 
arrangement  more  convenient  for  ua  both. 

Just  then,  Mr.  Parry  himself  entered  the  office, 
•nd  also  Mr.  Phillips  Day,  the  London  correspon- 
dent, both  of  whom  were  introduced  to  me ;  Mr. 
Parry  ap{)eared  extremely  considerate  in  sympathis- 
ing with  my  difficulties,  and  quite  willing  to  be  ray 
escort;  a  safe  and  desiniblo  one  as  he  promised  to  be. 
Tliis  imjxjitant  matter  being  so  fortunately  dis[X)sed 
of,  «nd  the  way  so  happily  cleared,  one  could  enjoy 
a  few  minutes  of  agreeable  interchange  of  sentiments 
with  my  fellow-comitrymen.  Four  British  subjects 
were  together,  we  could  speak  unreservedly,  and  con- 
dole mutually  on  our  blockaded  condition. 

Such  a  tremendous  load  was  suddenly  removed 
from  my  mind  by  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs, 
thai  I  8trarc«ly  idei.tified  myself  as  the  same  being 
who  had  almost  ceased  to  hope  five  minutes  before. 
Mr.  Parry  ha<l  not  quite  decided  on  the  route ;  ho 
thought  via  Norfolk,  and  a  steamer  across  to  Fortress 
Monroe  the  most  feasible  ;  but  he  would  certainly 
tell  me  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  he  tliought  of 
setting  off  on  Saturday.  This  was  Thursday.  Never 
miul  when ;  I  was  going,  and  that  was  enough.  I 
breathed  freely.  Tlie  remainder  of  that  day  and 
Friday  found  me  busy,  so  busy,  I  wonder  at  myself 


when  reealliDg  vlni  one  dared  to  do  no  that  oe- 
laioo.    I  fint  ^iwmtd  a  coUeeliMi  of 

'neb  •  boodle  of  then,  resolriag  to 
EngUnd  the  reiy  first  thing  on  gettii^  hfl^mad  the 

[  bofden.    One  friend  had  a  large  quantity  of  United 
States  postage  etampe,  oadeai  of  ooutae  to  him  now 
I  porchaeed  the  whole  anpplT,  as  I  had  also  be«l 
riDr  enough  to  take  neurlr  three  doUazs*  worth  of 
Mr.  Qnence,  in  lieu  of  monev.     Then  I  told  erery* 
body  I  knew  that  I  would  carry  letters  fcr  them ; 
and  had,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  other  ^j 
applications  to  do  the  same ;  with  all  of  which  I  waa^^J 
only  too  happy  to  comply.     Had  I  not   suiTered 
enough   myiself  to  know   how  to  symfiathise  with 
others  wlio   were  severed   from   ties   most  dear  to 
them  ?    There  never  was  a  war  like  that  I  Ostensibly 
between  North  and  South,   but  in  reality  between 
every  State  and  ever)'  family.     Those  who  had  gone 
to  the  North  left  their  afl'ections  in  the  South,  and 
those  who  had  come  to  the  South,  left  ties  of  love 
beliiud  them.    Ties  of  property  too,  scarcely  1 
strong,    compelling    pcojiln-    to   disguise    their   real 
sentiments,   so  that  the  truth  it  was  imfK>ssible   to 
discover. 

Oil  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Parry  had  not  quite  com' 
jik'ted  iiis  anangements,  and  poptjKined  tlie  journey 
till  Monday  morning.  On  Sunday  night  everytlung 
was  ready,  for  the  train  was  to  leave  at  half-jiast 
throe  o'clock.  So  fearfid  was  I  of  not  awakening 
in  time,  that  sleep  was  < 'based  from  my  eyelids,  and 
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at  two  o'clock  I  made  my  willing  tfiilet.  At  three 
the  porter's  step  ami  voire  were  heard  ulong  the  upjier 
hull,  and  his  load  tliiimjiiug  on  the  doors  of  those 
goiag  oflf  by  the  "Petersburg  line  at  luilf-past  three," 
which  he  growled  out  in  his  deep  gruff  voice.  Mr. 
Parry's  room  was  on  the  same  floor  as  mine,  and  not 
far  oft",  for  I  had  seen  him  pass  in  and  out  several 
times;  I  heard  the  j^iorter's  summons,  and  then  the 
lock  was  turned,  and  the  door  opened.  "Hen?, 
porter,"  (the  voice  was  fuint,  but  surely  it  was  his). 
"  Porter,  there's  a  lady  going  off  by  this  train ;  tell 
her  I, — tell  her  Mr.  Parry  is  too  unwell  to  go  this 
morning.  Perhaps  she  can  wait  till  to-morrow." 
Oh  me  I  my  heart  sank  within  tnc;  it  was  ominous. 
o'clock !  Was  it  wortli  while  t<j  try  and  sleep 
for  a  few  hours  ?  No,  quite  aselesa.  Daylight  crept 
on  at  last.  The  longest  days  in  tliat  latitude  are 
«:srcely  more  than  fourteen  hours,  from  5  a.m.  to 
P.M.,  and  the  shortest  are  from  7  A.M..  to  5  p.m. 
Mr.  Parry  sent  up  Ids  card  after  breakfast,  ajiolo- 
izryl,  and  excused  hiinsclf  for  tlie  delay,  and  his 
indisposition,  which  he  attribiited  in  a  great  measure 
to  over  anxiety.  He  said  he  feared  there  would  be 
a  difficulty  about  the  flag  of  truce,  as  so  many  dis- 
persons  had  availed  themselves  of  it  lately,  that 
was  in  future  to  be  suspended,  and  no  one  pcr- 
tted  to  i>a8s.  He  would  make  inquiries,  see  what 
luld  be  done,  and  inform  mo  during  the  day. 
ber  day  of  such  susjieiise !  Mr.  Cridland  had 
mo  a  letter  to  Myer  Myers,  Es»j,,  the  Consul 
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at  Norfolk,  who  he  wi»  sure  wonid  &cilitate  the 
matter  as  far  as  his  power  extended,  or  at  least  as  a 
fellow-countryman,  would  prove  a  safe  adviser. 
Towards  evening  Mr.  Parry  reappeared;  he  vwy 
much  r^retted  it,  but  the  difficulties  seemed  to  be 
BO  great  that  he  really  could  not  recommend  me  to 
attempt  the  journey !  "  As  for  myself,"  he  said,  "  I 
shall  dispense  with  all  baggage,  carry  niy  little  valise 
myself,  and  by  some  means  or  other  cross  to  Fortz«8i 
Monroe ;  perhaps  charter  a  fishing-boat,  but  it  w31 
be  in  danger  of  the  guns  of  the  blockade  ships  ;  and 
a  lady  ought  not  to  risk  it." 

Thus  a  second  time  I  found  myself  in  a  homdesi 
predicament  in  Richmond,  and  this  time  worse  than 
before.  No  time  could  be  spared  for  useless  grief: 
action — ^prompt  action — immediately.  Something 
must  be  done. 

Mr.  Phillips  Day  had  entrusted  me  with  letters,  so 
had  a  score  of  other  people ;  my  own  friends  must 
have  letters  too,  and  this  was  the  first  business,  as  Mr. 
Parry  promised  to  convey  them  alL  Late  that 
night  I  sat  writing ;  some  of  the  newspapers 
were  addressed  ready  for  the  Northern  mail;  and 
one  comfort  was  left  Mr.  Parry  might  retiuni,  and  if 
so,  had  promised  to  bring  me  letters  from  the  North. 
My  relatives  were  instructed  to  address  them  to  him 
in  New  York  ;  that  was  something  to  hope  for.  Tlie 
next  thing  was  how  to  live ;  in  the  summer  vaca- 
tion no  one  learned  anything,  no  one  did  anything, 
and  juat  then  but  one  business  was  tliought  of,  the 
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Imfflnees  of  war.  Many  of  my  frifiuls  Lad  left  the 
oily,  my  stingy  supply  of  gold  would  uot  lajrt  verj- 
loug  at  suf-b  a  dear  rate  of  living.  Some  fatiguing 
days  were  spent  in  seeking  fur  a  quieter  Iwlging. 
Tliere  was  no  quiet  in  Eichmcmd.  Every  house  was 
fiacked,  and  the  Imlgingis,  decent  oiie.s,  were  almost 
as  expensive  as  the  hotels ;  but  tlie  idea  of  remaining 
alone,  for  any  length  of  time,  at  one  of  the  latter 
places,  presented  many  objections.  I  found  it  advi- 
sable, however,  to  do  so  for  tlie  present,  until  it  was 
{joesible  to  decide  on  arrangements  for  the  future. 

Two  or  three  weeks  passed  in  depressing  loneliness. 
The  hcAt  of  the  weather  was  ttro  overjiowering  to 
venture  out.,  except  at  early  morning  and  towards 
sonset ;  and  my  strength  gave  way  long  before  it 
was  possible  to  reach  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where 
one  could  breatlie  the  freshness  of  the  air.  .Some- 
times I  resolved  to  go  to  the  mountain  springs,  or  find 
a  quiet  country  retreat ;  but  where  ?  Western  Vir- 
g;iuia  was  suffering  one  defeat  after  another,  and  the 
Federal  trfxips  were  enemaehing  rapidly. 

The  hotel  was  ftill  of  gJiests,— cheerful,  merry 
guests  too,  with  all  their  soldier  relatives,  so  lively, 
Itriive,  and  resolute,  one  felt  that  it  was  almost  aa 
insult  to  symiiathise  with  their  troubles,  even  in 
tlioUght  I  passed  the  day  chiefly  in  my  own  room, 
reaturing  into  the  bustUng  tlirong  oidy  at  the  neces- 
Niry  periods  of  meals,  but  theTi  the  loneliness  of  the 
crowded  dining-room  was  still  more  felt 

One  of  tlie  waitere  (a  hh-ed  slave),  had,  like  Tom 
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at  the  Wlmmoford  House,  constituted  himself  my 
regular  ntteuiLuit.  He  was  a  pale  mulatto,  with  a 
V(jry  merrj',  smiling  face,  who  always  stepped  forward 
in  ft  hulf-daucing  movement  to  hoM  my  chair  reatly, 
as  I  entered  the  dining-room,  with  such  an  air  of 
mingloil  deference  and  jwitronage,  tliattlie  amusement 
he  aflbnied  me  was  a  constant  relief  to  my  jaded 
spirits.  I  do  believe  that  to  Cornelius  (he  gave  me 
Ids  name  with  great  self-imix>rtance)  I  am  indebted 
for  all  the  appetite  I  ever  felt  at  tluit  t-able  :  he  anti- 
cijiattjfl  my  wij^hes  so  nicely,  and  recoui mended  this 
dish  or  that,  waving  the  feather  fly-brush  in  one  hand, 
and  the  fan  in  the  other,  with  such  assiduity  ;  never 
clumsily  touching  an  artiide  with  either,  and  withal 
ho  was  so  cheerful  and  good-humoured ;  it  really 
was  quite  agreeable  to  be  waited  on  by  such  a  good 
dining-room  sLive. 

Th(,'re  were  several  very  excellent  waiters  there, 
some  of  whom  had  probjibly  been  a  long  time  in  the 
house,  because  I  observed  that  the  guests  occasionally 
recognized  them,  and  even  shook  hands  with  them  as 
they  arrived  or  departed  from  the  hotel.  Yes,  dear 
reader,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us  to  think  of 
shaking  hands  with  the  footman  in  attendance  at 
table,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  land  of 
slavery. 

I  was  always  cautious  to  endeavour  to  act  as  others 
did  in  these  respects,  and  seeing  the  negro  waiter 
sometimes  bend  forward  to  converee  with  gentlemen 
and  ladies,   I   saw   uo  reason  to  rebuke   Cornelius, 
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^'Ijen  he   volunteered  his  own  remarks,    wliifh    he 
"*^w  and  then  did,  as  foUows : — 

"Wiis  you  up  to   Wiito   Sulphur  Springs,   las' 
summer,  please  ma'am  ?" 
"  No,  I  was  never  there." 

"  Some  one  mighty  like  you !  ti'most  'zackly,  tlio 
lady  was.     Thought  'twas  you,  »ure." 

This  was  his  mode  of  informing  me  that  he  had 
been  there  as  waiter,  which  was  a  sort  of  feather  in 
hisc^. 

Are  you  going  there  this  miinmer  ?" 
No,    ma'am;    ain't    no    springs    dis  summer." 
[Query.     Have  the  Yankees  dried  them  up  ?)     "  De 
ortht-rn  jieople   ain't  but   seven    miles   from  dar. 
Gtood  many  people  did  go,  but  all  fome  hack  now. 
As  soon  as  dey  heard  de  Northern  people  was  so  near, 
dey  all  ran  away  and  came  Imik."     lie  went  on 
fisuming,  and  fanning,  and  expecting  me  to  say  some- 
thing, so  I  asked  for  a  glass  of  water. 

"Aint  no  ice  in  it,  ma'am,"   ixs  he  handed  it; 

can't  get  no  ice  dis  year ;  dat's  about  de  only  tiling 

Northern  people  won't  let  us  have." 

By  which  ho   no  doubt   intended   to  echo   the 

leral  admission,  that  ice  tliey  did  miss,  but  every- 

tliing   else  "wo  can  provide   for  ourselves,  or  go 

without" 

A  pleasant  break  in  the  gloom  occurred,  when, 

aRmr  about  three  weeks'   absence,  Mr.   Parry   re- 

Bp|>oared ;  and  with  liim  three  letters  for  me.     Oil  I 

las  I  a  great  jiart  of  the  contents  were 
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both  paiEful  and  perplexing.  "SuflBce  it  to  say," 
wrote  one  friend,  "  that  on  the  subject  of  our  national 
difficulties,  you  are  grossly  deceived  and  misin- 
formed." AVell,  that  was  not  very  complimentary  to 
my  discernment,  as  very  few  persons  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform  me  of  anything  at  all ;  not  half  so 
much  as  I  wislied  to  know  ;  I  hud  merely  looked  on 
and  listened.  "  Over  150,000  men  are  now  surrounding 
Richmond,  and  acting  in  concert  to  march  upon  the 
city.  Throughout  the  western  portion  of  the  State, 
large  bodies  are  holding,  and  will  command,  every 
pass  through  the  mountains.  Eastern  Tennessee  will 
soon  be  occupied  for  the  Union,  supplies  through 
Curnljerliind  Gap  cut  off,  and  retreat  that  way 
rendered  impossible.  All  these  columns  will  menace 
Richmond,  and  you,  my  dear  Sarah,  will  be  in  the 
midst,  alone  and  unprotected."  No  one  in  Richmond 
seemed  at  all  in  dreud  of  those  advancing  coliunns; 
and  I  confess  I  had  quite  ceased  to  think  of  danger 
there.  The  next  part  was  very  unjust  towards  the 
Southerners,  and  liad  the  effect  of  making  me  rather 
less  neutral  than  a  British  subject  ought  to  have 
been.  "  Of  course  the  people  by  whom  you  are 
surrounded,  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  a  liberal 
lady  with  a  purse  fiill  of  gold  from  leaving  the  State, 
as  long  as  she  has  any  money  left,  and  they  can 
intimidate  her."  It  was  evident  that  some  one  was 
deceived  and  misinformed.  Alas !  I  had  no  means 
with  which  to  bo  Uberal,  and  had  calc'ulate<l  that  my 
purse  "  full "  (?)  of  gold,  woidd  last  nie  just  seven 
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■^veekfl  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure ;  and  it  had 
V>een  a  source  of  much  serious  ahirm  to  me,  that  I 
^had  omitted  to  depute  Mr.  Parry  to  bring  remit- 
tances, then  due  to  me.  But  all  had  been  so  hurried 
aud  unforeseen.  "  As  for  disaffection  in  the  Nortli, 
and  a  prospect  of  future  disunion  among  om-selves, 
"vre  sliall  not  liJ't  such  ideas  above  contempt  by  noticing 
■tliem."  "  Come  home,  dear  Sarah,  immediately.  Take 
the  train  for  Aquia  Creek,  and  hasten  as  far  North  as 
possible  ;  or  get  upon  the  tirbt  United  States'  vessel, 
Biid  feel  upon  safe  ground.  We  should  know 
Slothing  about  the  war  hero,  were  it  not  for  news- 
papers." 

My   political    relative    was   extremely    incUgnant 
at   my  having  said,   Disunion   in   the   North    was 
"anore  probable  than  re-union  between  the  two  sec- 
tions. 

This  was  the  tone  of  my  three  much-wished-for 
BIB.     The  reader  knows  how  far  it  was  possible  to 
to  them,  either  in  opinion  or  action. 
I  paid  another  visit  to  the  Consul,  to  request  him 
to  have  some  letters  conveyed  for  me.     Again  his 
office  was  full,  and  again  another  volume  of  troubles 
and  adventures  met  my  ear.    Everybody  was  ex- 
rpecting  hiui  to  do  some  impossible  tiling,  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  be  told  me  that  he  bail  been  lately  notilied 
by  Lord  Lyons  that  his  despatches  were  to  contain 
no  private   correspondence  whatever.      No  private 
individuals,  whether  British  or  not,  coidd   be  per- 
mitted to  send  a  line  beyond  those  States  which  were 
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"  now  in  rebellion  against  the  Federal  goTemment 
This  was  frightful. 

'•  But  the  Loudon  '  Herald's '  correspondeDt,  Mr. 
Phillips  Day,  how  does  he  send  his  letters  ?' 

"  I  have  forwarded  one  or  two  for  him,  bat  since 
this  last  notifii-ation,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so, 
nor  sliall  I  any  longer  have  it  in  my  power." 

"He  must,  however,  send  his  communications  in 
some  way,  and  perhaps  I  could  do  the  same,  if  I 
knew  how." 

Not  long  after,  I  met  Mr.  Phillips  Pay,  and  asked 
him  how  he  managed  to  forward  his  commuuications. 
He  told  me  ho  had  much  difSt-nlty  in  doing  so,  and 
could  not  depend  ujwn  tlieir  safe  transmission,  but 
kindly  gave  me  a  liint,  with  a  possibility  of  better 
success.  I  tried,  but  failed ;  and  my  poor  letters 
remained  iu  my  desk. 

One  day,  on  going  into  the  reception-room  of  the 
hotfl,  I  perceived  my  friend  T.  H.  W.  conversing 
with  two  ladies,  whom  I  had  noticed  at  the  table  that 
day.  He  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  me,  think- 
ing me  far  away,  long  ago ;  and  after  hearing  of  my 
difficulties,  remonstrated  with  me  for  not  having 
informed  him  of  my  stay  in  the  city ;  regretting  the  ■ 
absence  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  would  oUier- 
•wise  endeavour  to  make  my  Bojoum  less  lonely. 
"Now  you  are  here,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
op^Ktrtunity,  by  asking  you  to  make  me  two  drawings 
of  those  ruins  at  Petersburg,  which  I  have  been 
wishing  for  ever  since  we  were  there." 
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That  was  most  kindly  proffered,  and  it  would  be  a 
pkuant  oec-upatiun  fur  me  to  paint  them ;  and  how 
fcrtaiiate,  too ! 

He  then  introduced  me  to  the  two  ladies — Miss 
C«tlierine  Gibbon,  of  Charlotte,  NoHli  Carolina, 
»nd  her  friend ;  t^elling  me  that  tlicy  were  lx)th 
goiug  to  York  Town,  to  establish  a  hospitul  for 
the  regiment  which  had  lately  arrived  at  the  seat 
of  war  from  their  section  of  countr)'.  Sfiss  Gibbon 
represented  a  committee  of  ladies  who  bad  been 
bnsily  occupied  in  fitting  ont  this  regiment,  and 
were  then  sending  regular  supplies  of  medicines, 
delicacies,  and  other  necessaries  to  their  relatives, 
of  whom  it  was  composed.  T.  II.  W.  was  au  old 
friciul  of  Miss  Gibbon's  family,  and  had  hastened 
to  see  her  as  soon  as  he  had  he^rd  of  her  arrival. 

They  all  jokingly  told  me  that  no  one  netd  lack 
octapation  where  there  was  so  much  to  be  done  for 
1  tie  army,  and  recommended  me  to  join  the  ladies' 
■  todeties  tJiat  were  now  in  full  force,  working  for  the 
H«)ldieT8.  I  reminded  them  that  I  was  a  "  neutral 
n  Britidi  subject" 

tfiaa  Gibbon  remained  at  the  hotel  several  days, 
triiile  purchases  and  preparations  for  her  great  task 
were  being  made;  and  during  that  time  our  ac- 
qnaintaoce  progressed  rapidly.  Another  Eichmoud 
6ieiul  of  hers  happened  to  be  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  "  Enquirer  Newspaper,"  whom  I 
knew    slightly,    and   whom    I    will   here   call   Sir, 
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On  th«  whole  I  was  glad  to  hare  an  indnce- 
ment  to  visit  the  "  Ladies'  Parlour  "  more  frequently, 
and  felt  oinch  interested  in  my  new  friend's  mission 
of  mercy.  Her  oompagnon  de  vogage  was  an  elderly 
lady,  who  acted  as  her  protector  and  adriser; 
besides  whom  Miss  Gibbon  was  attended  by  two 
female  servants.  She  was  not  so  young  hut  that 
she  had  acquired  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
nursing  and  managing ;  and  was  one  of  those  sensible 
practical  persons,  and  at  the  same  time  gifted  with 
remarkable  gentleness  and  discretion,  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  important  province  she  was  about  to 
fill.  She  invited  me  to  assist  her  in  her  purchases 
and  arrangements,  and  at  last  expressed  so  strong 
a  desire  that  I  should  accompany  her  to  Yorktown, 
that  I  began  to  feel  quite  enthusiastic  about  her 
trip. 

The  precautions  relative  to  leaving  the  city  for 
even  a  sliort  distance,  had  become  so  strict,  and 
those  permitted  to  nsit  the  armies  were  so  few  and 
limited,  that  there  appeared  to  be  not  the  slightest 
use  in  my  att*?mj)ting  to  think  of  such  a  step, 
nor,  alone,  could  it  have  been  accomplished ;  but 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  the  manager  of  a  private  fund, 
collected  for  one  branch  of  the  hospital  department, 
of  which  ho  had  the  control.  He  was  to  ascertain 
requisites,  and  make  purchases;  so  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  appointing  me  as  a  visitor,  for  this 
purpose,  to  accompany  Miss  Gibbon  and  assist  her 
in  making^ out  lists  and  reports  to  tlic  Kichmond 
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Committee.  This  was  a  promising  plan,  which 
would  entitle  me  to  a  "permit"  to  visit  York- 
town. 

The  very   idea  of  the  thing,  so  novel  and  full 
of  interest,  ignoring  danger,  was  quite  a  charming 

t  relief  from  the  dull  monotony  of  loneliness  in  a  crowd. 
Tboee  letters  from  the  North,  m  impossible  to  comply 
with,  had  only  rendered  me  more  uneasy  and  un- 
lettled.  One  must  take  an  interest  in  something 
in  order  to  live  at  all,  and  I  am  sorry  to  confess 
that  each  day  found  me  less  and  less  a  "  neutral " 
British  subject 

The  trip  to  Yorktown  promised  both  adventure 
«uid  variety,  together  with  the  attraction  of  some- 
'tbing  like  a  sea-breeze,  the  very  thought  of  which 
"was  invigorating.  If  Miss  Gibbon  and  other  ladies 
■were  not  afraid,  why  should  I  be  ? 

One  could  not  remain  half  au  hour  in  the  drawing- 
room  without  hearing  of  attventurea.  Only  one 
Bobject  occupied  the  public  mind ;  and  every  fresh 
person  who  apjieared,  had  something  to  relate  of 
vfaat  had  liefallen  either  himself  or  his  friend.  In 
tboee  two  days  I  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to 
fill  a  volume.  Colonel  Thomas  (Zarvona)  whose 
exploit  of  recapturing  tlie  St.  Nicholas  and  throe 
other  vessels  has  been  described  by  several  English 
writers,  had  just  arrived  at  the  American  Hotel, 
and  witK  him  several  who  had  shared  his  dangers 
and  honours.  What  a  strange-looking  man  he  was, 
as  he  walked  into  the  dining-room  in  Ids  Zouave 
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costnme  and  red  cap  on  his  doeelj  shaven  hesd. 
The  tasisel  hong  low  down  upon  his  shonldas^  hii 
neck  was  bare  and  scraggy,  and  his  manner  silent^ 
reserved  and  gloomy.  Poor  manl  he  has  since 
proved  one  of  the  many  victims  of  the  war — on 
imprisoned  maniac ! 

In  the  reception-room  was  the  lady  who  had 
encountered  the  party,  when  the  Colonel  with  his 
captured  vessels  sailed  up  the  Rappahannock.  She 
entertained  us  one  whole  morning  in  relating  her 
adventures,  of  which  the  following  is  the  Bubstanceb 

Her  husband  was  a  refugee  from  Maryland.  She 
had  not  been  able  to  write  to  him,  or  hear  from 
him,  and  resolved  to  seek  biTn  in  Richmond,  where 
she  8up{x>sed  him  to  be.  She  succeeded,  and  appeared 
unexpectedly  to  her  delighted  husband:  and  what 
a  liaj>py  niootinir!  Such  hair-breadth  escapes  as 
those  shi»  relat«.\l,  resembled  the  adventures  of  the 
heroes  and  hen>iiios  of  the  former  revolution,  the 
ancestors  fn^m  whom  the  present  race  seem  to  have 
inlierited  their  daring  spirit. 

i>ho  had  left  Baltimore  in  the  steamer  for  Patuz* 
eut  river,  where  she  landed,  and  travelled  twenty- 
livo  miu^  in  a  carriage  to  a  farm-house  near  the 
sviurrs  v>f  the  Potomac,  where,  being  joined  by 
!ui-  '.v-ivU,  who  had  arrived  by  another  route, 
•.Jv;.  "jo|.vd  to  find  means  to  cross  the  river.  A 
>;ii.wl  Lvtit  was  engaged,  with  two  free  negroes 
■•  ••»>  it  bn-niss.  Just  as  tliey  were  about  to  em- 
•^■v,  i-Jitrtj  Yankee  ships  hove  in  sight,  and  away 
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tampered  the  party  up  the  beach,  and  breathlessly 
^watched  the  enemy  from  their  hiding-places.  But 
it  became  too  late  to  start  that  night,  and  the  farm- 
lioase  again  received  them.  Being  a  small  tene- 
ment, it  could  not  accommodate  the  party  of  five; 
Sievertheless,  the  goo<l  hostess  used  every  persuasion 
"to  induce  our  heroine  to  repose  on  her  own  bwl ;  the 
Jattcr,  however,  had  happened  to  find  out  tliat  for 
iLree  nights  the  kind  lady  had  patriotically  given 
H^^p  her  room  to  travellers  and  refugees,  therefore 
^^kbo  firmly  declined ;  sitting  up  and  resting  herself 
^H«8  ^ell  as  might  be  upon  chairs. 
I  The  next  morning  the  negroes  could  not  be  per- 

saaded  to  cross  the  Potomac  for  any  inducement. 
The  poor  foolish  fellows  had  been  so  "  scared "  at 
the  Yankee  guns,  that  the  highest  bribe  could  not 
tempt  them  across,  to  run  the  second  risk  of 
letnming  alone.  "  Cross  we  must,"  said  the  party ; 
"you  must  sell  us  the  boat  and  let  us  row  ourselves." 
But  they  were  unwilling  to  part  with  their  boat 
A  raft  was  then  thought  of,  but  the  slowness  of 
pmage  and  immense  risk  was  too  great  to  be 
tempted.  "We  will  cross  on  a  plank  rather  than 
turn  back  now,"  exclaimed  the  lady.  What  was  to 
bo  done  they  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  At  last, 
however,  by  dint  of  urging,  bribing,  and  thrt^atening, 
the  two  negroes  consented  to  sell  their  bont,  and 
were  told  to  name  their  price.  This  matter  settled, 
the  four  gentlemen  agreed  to  take  turns,  two  at 
a  time,  and  pull  for  dear  livoa    Just  one  hour  were 
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they  on  thoee  devoted  waters,  and  fire  mfles  across ! 
The  perspiration  poured  from  their  brow  and  tolled 
down  their  iacea,  their  hands  were  blistered  and 
bleeding,  for  they  were  nnaccuHtomed  to  the  work ; 
never  was  such  energy  put  into  force.  With  stiain- 
ing  eyes  gazing  in  every  direction,  thinking  eveiy 
minute  might  be  their  last,  the  little  craft  dashed 
over  those  dangerous  waters,  and  the  five  were 
safely  landed!  Their  feelings  as  they  stepped  on 
shore,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Some 
of  the  party  fell  on  their  knees  in  thankfulness  for 
their  deliverance.  A  lifetime  of  alarms  had  happened 
in  that  one  short  hour. 

It  was  but  a  retired  nook  where  they  landed; 
no  public  conveyance  was  at  hand — ^no  vehicle  could 
be  obtained.  Another  hospitable  farmer  again  re- 
ceived them.  Their  tale  was  told,  and  an  ox-cait 
provided,  and  in  this  light  and  luxurious  vehicle 
they  were  to  be  jolted  and  tumbled  over  twenty- 
eight  miles  of  rough  country  road.  Another  night 
was  passed  in  the  woods.  A  log  for  a  seat,  their 
poor  wearied  frames  found  but  little  repose,  reclin- 
ing against  the  side  of  an  old  school-house.  By 
day  dawn  they  were  on  their  way  again,  and  when 
the  ox-cart  had  pitched  and  rolled  them  to  its 
destination,  a  farm-waggon  took  up  the  march  for 
eighteen  miles  further,  this  mode  of  conveyance  being 
little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  ox  team.  It  brought 
them  safely  to  the  banks  of  the  Bappahannock,  over 
which  they  were  ferried  in  danger  scarcely  less  than 
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that  on  the  Potomac ;  but  ProTidence  again  favoured 
them,  and  not  a  Yankee  ship  appeared.  Yet,  on 
reaching  the  Essex  shore  they  were  in  greater  jeopardy 
from  true  friends  than  they  had  hitherto  been  from 
their  acknowledged  enemies.  The  military  companies 
at  Tappnhannock,  among  whom  no  doubt  were  my 
own  friends  of  Essex,  were  drawn  up  in  file.  Bulleta 
and  bayonets  were  in  threatening  array  to  receive 
them.  They  had  forgotten  the  password,  or  were 
ignorant  that  it  had  been  changed,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  enemies,  but  after  repeating  various 
names  and  signs  they  were  permitted  to  land,  yet 
not  without  suspicion,  and  were  marched  up  the 
street  through  ranks  of  armed  men,  conducted  under 
guard  to  their  hotel,  and  even  to  their  rooms.  Soon 
Captain  Thomas  arrived  with  his  train  of  prizes. 

Thii  seemed  a  most  providential  interference. 
Our  little  party  recognized  their  Maryland  friends 
with  heartfelt  congratulations,  .\11  was  now  clear 
and  promising,  and  under  the  Confederate  flag 
they  sailed  up  the  Rappahannock  to  Fredericksburg, 
whence  they  had  arrived  in  Richmond  only  the  day 

Pore^ 

On    leaving    Baltimore    the   lady    had    scarcely 

to  take  leave  of  her  father,  who  was  a  known 

8eoeasioiust,  and  her  party  had  travelled  in  twos  and 

threes,  meeting  at  various  points  as  strangers,  to  avoid 

suspicion. 

"  Oh !"  she  exclaimed  after  this  recital,  "  I  trust 
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the  Almighty  will  forgive  me ;  there  is  no  Snnday 
in  the  time  of  war,  and  I  was  so  eager  for  our  prizes 
to  sport  the  Confederate  flag,  on  their  arrival  at 
Fredericksburg,  that  I  spent  the  Sabbath  day  in 
cutting  up  the  Yankee  flags  and  converting  them 
into  our  own."  She  had  left  two  children  in 
Baltimore,  to  whom  she  intended  to  return  shortly. 

Every  now  and  then  there  would  be  a  cry  throu^ 
the  rooms,  "  Live  Yankees !  Live  Yankees !  Piiaon- 
ers  are  passing!"  and  then  such  a  rush  as  there 
would  be  to  the  windo^vs  of  the  hotels  on  Main- 
street  when  the  Yankee  prisoners  were  marshalled 
through  the  town,  one  would  think  live  Yankees 
must  have  undergone  some  wonderful  transformA> 
tion. 

Another  day  a  yoimg  lady  attracted  my  attention 
who  looked  very  wearied  and  delicate,  and  on 
accosting  her  I  found  she  had  lately  undergone 
a  terrible  alarm,  from  an  attack  of  the  Federal  gun- 
boats on  the  very  house  in  which  she  had  been 
staying ;  which  was  no  other  than  that  of  Mr.  Gree- 
ham,  of  which  everybody  had  been  talking.  It  was 
there  that  an  old  lady,  an  invalid,  had  experienced 
such  a  marvellous  escape  from  the  cannon-balls 
which  had  entered  the  wall  and  pierced  her  bed; 
and  then  when  slie  was  removed,  had  passed  through 
the  top  of  her  chair  without  touching  her.  The 
lady  present  verified  the  whole  story,  and  said  the 
balls  had  traversed  the  house  in  several  places  without 
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causing  injur)-  to  one  single  individual,  though  some 
fire  or  six  were  there. 

The  "  Freeborn,"  Federal  gun-boat,  had  attacked 
the  place,  to  "  rout  the  rebels,"  who  were  supposed 
to  be  throwing  up  earth-works  among  the  trees. 
Tlie  residence  of  Mr.  Gresham  was  ruined  by  the 
attack,  and  the  family  rendered  homeless ;  but 
Captain  Ward  of  the  "  Freeborn  "  met  with  his  death 
from  a  riHe  shot,  and  several  men  besides,  without 
a  single  life  being  sacrificed  on  the  part  of  tho 
Confederates.     It  seemed  too  wonderful  to  be  true. 

This  occurrence  took  place  at  Carter's  Creek,  in 
the  vicinity  of  llatthina  Point,  on  the  Potomac. 

Some  hundreds  of  Choctaw  Indians  coining  to 
Richmond  from  Texas,  to  join  the  "  Wise  Brigade  " 
in  Western  Virgim'a,  were  announced  as  "  Scalpers 
ABBITED,"  with  some  horrible  suggestions  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  take  scalps  in  tho  battles. 
Frequently  such  "sensational"  notices  ran  the  round 
of  the  newspapers,  no  doubt  engendering  that  exag- 
gerated notion  of  Soutliem  barbtirities  that,  until 
lately,  have  obtained  such  credit. 

The  S<juthem  people  possess  a  loose  and  objection- 
able mode  of  expressing  themselves  in  violent  and 
extravagant  language,  which  often  means  no  more 
than  the  mere  words,  though  they  draw  upon  them- 
eelves  a  vast  amoimt  of  opprobrium  by  the  practice. 

I  had  often  checked  niy  jmiiils  for  the  same  fault. 
Even  Cinta  would  say  to  little  Jim  or  Nessio,  "  Now 
yoa  come  here! — I'll   kill  you  if  you  don't  como 
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directly."  But  the  chfldren  knew  it  was  only  &  fatten 
Je  parler,  and  it  had  not  the  effect  of  even  stopping 
their  grins.  Old  Aunt  Cloe's  tlireats,  too,  were  most 
horrible  sometimes,  but  extended  no  further  than 
words,  that  1  ever  discovered. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

F«rmiwion  to  Visit  the  Campa — We  Arrive  at  Yorktown — The 
Kunes  are  warmly  welcomed — Roiuiuitic  Quarters  in  the  old 
Mannon — Tlie  Peninsula — Tlie  Ilial-qiiarters  of  Lord  Com- 
iimllia  —  Coast  Epidemics  —  Heroes  of  the  Tents,  and  their 
Guardian  Angels — We  proaxsd  to  BiiBiness — Gen.  D.  H.  iiill 
— Yorktown — The  Soldier's  Funeral — A  relx;llioua  British  Sub- 
jwt— An  Akrm— The  First  great  Battle. 

80  the  trip  to  Yorktown  was  settled,  and  the  pass 
obtained.     It  nm  tLus : — 

"Miss  Sarah  Jones  has  permission  to  leave  Richmond  in 
order  to  visit  tlio  camps  at  Yorktown  ;  promising  on  her 
boDonr  as  a  man  not  to  communicate,  either  by  word  or  writing, 
anything  that  may  contribute  to  the  endangering  of  the  Confedc- 
nle  States,  or  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  tlie  enemy. 

(Signed)  Mahmauuke  Jobnsok, 

Aid  to  the  Uovemor. 
By  order  of  the  Governor. 
Giren  this  daj-.  Friday,  12th  July,  186L 
City  of  Richmond,  ■Virginia." 

Excepting  the  names  and  dat^^s,  the  order  was 
printed ;  and  the  "  man "  not  having  buca  erased  or 
altered,  I  declared  to  my  two  friends  that  I  felt  quite 
at  liberty  to  write,  or  to  say  just  as  much  as  I  chose 
to  do. 
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We  passed  encampments  here  and  there  all  alonfl: 
the  road  ;  which  was  by  rail  to  West  Point,  a  vil- 
lage consisting  of  a  few  houses  on  the  bank  of  the 
York  River,  at  that  time  being  fortified  with  breast- 
works. It  was  amusing  to  see  the  soldiers  chasing 
each  other  to  *he  car«  on  the  approach  of  the  train ; 
and  to  see  the  scrambles  that  occurred  over  the 
showers  of  newspapers  that  were  thrown  out  to  them. 

In  passing  through  New  Kent  County,  the  "  old 
Custis  House "  was  ijointed  out  to  me.  This  was 
where  Washington  had  "  first  seen  his  wife,"  a  Jliss 
Custis ;  and  not  far  off,  near  the  Pamunky  River,  was 
tlie  liouse  where  the  great  American  hero  had  been 
marriei  It  was  at  that  time  an  estate  of  7000  acres; 
noAv,  or  rather  it  was  when  we  passed  it,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Colonel  Lee,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Confe- 
derate General  Lee;  the  estate  comprising  about 
4000  acres. 

From  West  Point  we  proceeded  by  steamboat  to 
Yorktown-  Oh,  how  refreshing  after  the  intolerable 
heat,  and  distracting  bustle  of  a  city  hotel,  to  be 
again  in  a  pure  atmosphere*  on  blue  waters !  So  many 
fishing-boats,  and  such  a  calm  prevailed  on  the  river, 
that  again  war  seemed  only  a  dream ;  but  we  soon 
witnessed  the  realities  of  it. 

Such  a  mshiug  of  soldiers  as  there  was  to  the  boat, 
ou  our  arri^Td  at  Yorktovvn  I  such  conftision  and 
scrambling !  In  spite  of  Southern  politeness,  we  were 
in  serious  risk  of  being  crashed  in  the  crowd ;  but  my 
companion  took  everj'tliing  ia  a  quiet  philosophical 
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spirit,  and  one  could  not  dream  of  annoyance.  Just 
«ue  business  occujiied  her  miud ;  ske  had  prepared 
herself  for  discomforts  and  disagreeables ;  and  bail 
already  overcomo  tbom  in  autieiiwtion. 

Having  quite  a  number  not  only  of  acquaintances 
but  relatives,  in  the  North  Caroh'ua  comjiariies  then 
stationed  at  Yorktowu,  Miss  Giblion  was  in  no  want 
of  friendly  assistance.  Her  arrival  was  anticijiated, 
and,  "  for  the  present,"  rooms  at  the  hospital  into 
which  the  old  liead-quartei-s  of  Cornwallis  had  been 
converted,  were  prepared  for  her.  General  D.  H. 
[  Hill  wag  her  personal  friend,  also  Colonel  Lee  (of 
^■^Botlier  family  of  Lees),  and  many  other  ufh'cers. 
'^  Colonel  Hill  was  made  a  Brigadier-General  of  the 
Confederate  army  after  tlio  battle  of  Bethel.  Pre- 
viously he  had  been  a  "  General "  in  some  former 
military  engagements,  and  tlius  recognized  in  liis  own 
State  of  North  Carolina.  These  gentlemen  soon 
came  to  pay  their  resiwcts,  and  promised  to  make 
I  ererj-  arrangement  for  her  comfort ;  but  slie  ignored " 
^HKlf  entirely,  and  cared  only  to  fulfil  her  mission. 

Anil  the  first  glance  sufGeed  to  tell  us  how  much 
she  was  needed.  As  we  ascended  to  oiu-  temporary 
lodging,  vre  passed  tlirough  the  halls  opening  into 
several  rooms  on  each  side,  all  crowded  with  invalid 
soldiers.  Some  were  lying  on  the  floor,  others  on 
camp  bedsteads,  with  no  sort  of  order  or  arrangement, 
no  attempt  at  cleanliness  or  couii'ort.  "Ohl"  she 
exclaimed,  immediately,  "  how  much  there  is  to  bo 
done !"     We  soon  discovered  that  the  doctors  had 
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ft  dread  of  fenale  uitetiaiwce;  and  we  abo 
dHBorored  the  reaaon.  A  namber  of  ladies  had 
fanned  themselres  into  societies  for  the  nursini;  and 
relief  of  thoir  "  sick  soldier  "  relatirea.  Several  had 
obtained  permission  to  visit  the  armies ;  and  in  their 
inexperience  and  at  the  same  time  anxiety  for  the 
invalids,  hod  not  displayed  much  discretion  in  their 
aire  and  n-jnodiea ;  so  that  the  poor  doctors  were  for 
ever  Itesot  with  aipplieations  to  take  nnadvisable  mea- 
»iurc8  for  their  patients,  or,  in  refusing,  to  bear  the 
Hiiwclctinif'  reH[>onsiliiIity  of  a  prolonged  illness  or 
even  (iLiitli  in  consequence  of  improper  treatment; 
for  the  aunts,  sisters,  and  mothers  would  sometimes 
persist  in  tlieir  own  rpmedies  in  defiance  of  law  or 
order.  All  this  may  be  attrilmted  to  the  {teculiar 
character  of  the  war,  and  those  who  fought  it.  An 
army  of  "  sovereigns,"  the  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
of  those  unused  to  be  controlled,  but  on  the  contrary 
cducaled  to  control  oUiers. 

Already  the  deaths  from  diseases  were  frightfully 
nnnierous.  Each  State  was  then  hastening  to  send 
its  own  doctors,  nurses,  and  provisions  to  their  rej)re- 
sentative  regiments.  This  again  gave  ri<e  to  other 
perplexities.  Immense  cases  of  provisions  amved 
more  rapidly  than  regulations  could  be  made  for  the 
disposal  of  them.  Hence  arose  unimaginuble  confu- 
sion nt  nil  the  railroad  dejiots.  Only  those  of  my 
rea<ler9  who  are  cognizant  of  the  difficulties  of  meet- 
ing the  wants  of  an  army,  however  well  trained  and 
disciplined,   even   in  a    country  aliounding  in   the 
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"means  of  transportation,  can  comprehend  the  delays 
and  hindrances  of  commimiciitmg  a  thousand  miles 
off  in  a  country  of  few  railroads,  and  slow  progress ; 
where  every  arrangement  was  new,  and  every  con- 
Tenience  scarce. 

Miaa  Gibbon  on  her  part  had  resolved  to  be  subject 
to  army  discipline,  and  to  obey  orders.  She  had 
prepared  herself  for  lier  task  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
Ihe  works  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale ;  and  by 
quiet  suggestions,  and  unobtnisive  method,  soon  made 
her  presence  felt  and  ajipreciated.  Ah !  how  Iiajipy 
some  of  those  jjoor  fellows  were  to  oft'er  their  fevered 
}uind  and  greet  the  familiar  face  from  their  far  distant 
home !  "  1  shan't  try  to  get  well,  now  you're  come 
to  nurse  me,"  said  one.  "  Ah,  Miss  Catherine,  it  looks 
like  home  to  see  you  here!"  said  another:  and  a 
third,  '•  Here  have  I  been  lying  on  the  floor  these 
three  weeks ;  how  I  wish  I  had  a  mattrass,  or  some- 
.  thing  soft  to  lie  u[X)n !"  We  saw  the  soldiers  at 
'  wst,  or  on  the  bed  (no  floor)  of  sickness  who  had 
lately  won  for  themselves  such  fame  at  the  battle 
of  Bethel  The  doctors  iulbrme<l  us  that  many  of 
the  men  were  at  that  time  prostrate  with  camp 
measles,  but  as  soon  as  the  ruiuours  of  an  engage- 
ment reached  them,  some  had  leaped  from  their  lieds 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  commands.  Chains  alone 
could  have  stayed  them  in  tlioir  eagerness  for  "a 
fling  at  the  Yankees."  "  No  doctor  could  keep  me 
i  t)aek,"  said  a  boy  of  about  seventeen,  wlio  was  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation,  and  who  had  been  ever  since 
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prostnite  with  "luiig  fever."  Another  began:  "1 
inarched  ten  miles  in   the   rain,   went  to  fighting: 

flirectly,  thpn  slr-jit  on  tlie  wet  ground  in  the  woods 
in  my  damp  rlotlies,  aiid  had  nothing  to  eat  all  the 
time;  for  I  didn't  stop  for  my  rations  when  I  heard 
the  Yankees  were  so  near.  Oh  my  !  bot  the  ballets 
played  '  Ole  Dan  Tneker '  about  my  ears !  not  one 
cif  them  hit  me  though."  Another  said,  "  We  were 
in  the  trenches  twelve  hours  altcmat^ily  working  and 
fighting.  After  the  battle  we  marched  to  our  quar- 
ters, ohtiiined  a  ni|i  of  coflTee,  and  then  our  whole 
force  took  up  nnr  line  of  march  for  this  place.  It 
was  fifteen  miles  further  down,  and  we  reached  York- 
town  by  midnight  nearly  exhausted."  Many  of  those 
same  men  had  been  prostrated  ever  since,  some  never 
to  rise  again. 

Our  apartments  were  two  lai^e  airy  rooms  on  the 
attic  floor,  the  ascent  to  which  was  too  narrow  and 
winding  to  admit  of  can-yiiig  an  invalid  up  and 
down:  for  they  were  old,  rickety  stairs.  This 
however  left  us  at  liberty  on  a  spacious  floor, 
rdthongh  Brigadier-General  D.  H.  Hill  and  the 
ivholo  mcdii'ul  staft'  were  sorely  aggrieved  to  tliink 
that  the  ladies  shouhl  l>e  sent  groping  up  that  dark 
old  stair-way  into  unfurnished  garrets.  The  garrets 
pleased  us  well  enough,  for  we  had  servants  to  assist 
lis  in  arranging  them ;  and  as  for  furniture.  Miss 
Oilibon  had  brought  all  that  was  necessary — camp 
bedsteads  and  bedding,  a  table,  tliree  chairs,  with 
some  good  largo   trunks  and  packing-cases;    and 
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very  soon  our  aimrtments  presented  as  cosy  an  air 
as  one  ooiild  wish.  Indeed,  we  esteemed  ourselves 
fortunate  to  be  under  a  ruuf  iit  ulL  Qtutnt  a  mot, 
nothing  could  be  nion'  ehamiiug.  To  be  doinieiled 
in  this  interesting  old  mansion,  and  lean  out  of  the 
very  window  close  to  which  a  well-preserved  hole  in 
the  wall  showed  where  the  eannon-lmll  had  entered 
in  the  last  revolution,  some  eighty  years  before  ; 
and  to  gaze  on  a  scene  which  must  have  been 
beantiful  always,  but  particuhirly  fascinating  now, 
with  its  milos  of  wood  and  water,  and  camps  every- 
where. 

It  waa  one  vast  military  encampment.  There 
was  a  long  line  of  cflmps  on  the  ridge  of  the  high 
river  banks,  another  in  an  opi'n  s[>nLP  of  the  woo<is 
beyond,  and  a  third  down  on  the  shore  ;  behind  ynu, 
•round  you,  whichever  way  you  turned,  the  pointed 
tents  diirted  iiji  in  liriglit  relief  before  the  bru;id 
river  and  blue  line  of  distant  coast,  or  lay  snngly 
imbedded  in  tlie  dark  green  woods ;  and  from  one  or 
another  of  these  encaiupmeuts  one's  ears  were  per- 
[letnally  assailwl  by  the  drum  and  the  fife,  wiiich 
eomprisetl  the  principal  njijitary  music  of  Yorktown. 
The  Southern  stock  of  band  instiiimeuts  was  nearly 
eifasusted,  so  the  6fe  rang  changes  on  the  martial 
•irs  of  "Dixie's  Land"  and  the  "  Jlarseithiise,"  varieij 
by  Iriuh  jigs ;  and  the  drum  beat  time  to  the  niarcli 
or  parade.  Kound  the  comer  of  an  old  building 
poured  forth  a  company  of  soldiers  in  "  undress  " — 
very  "  undress " — costume,  looking  like  a  troop  of 
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navAnes,  though  one  half  might  be  men  of  fortune 
and  yMisition,  who  at  home  commanded  their  hundred 
servants,  and  tlieir  oarrifiges  ftnd  horses,  but  here 
willingly,  eagerly,  shouldered  their  axe,  and  sallied 
forth  at  dawni  of  day,  to  throw  up  breastworks  and 
ereet  batteries. 

Aeroes  that  field  marched  a  company  to  drill, 
along  that  road  went  another ;  there  a  patrol  of 
Zouaves  were  keeping  guard  before  the  head-quarters 
of  the  General,  an  old  dilapidated  building  of 
revolutionary  times.  Here  came  a  troop  of  horses, 
tliere  a  line  of  baggage-waggons  of  crazy  form  and 
uncertain  motion  ;  yonder  went  a  train  of  a  hundred 
mules.  The  old  town  was  alive  with  bustle,  the 
whole  scene  was  bewildering.  It  was  not  English 
in  spite  of  the  antique  buildings,  which  are  at 
variance  with  the  character  of  the  foliage,  the  bright 
sky,  and  glaring  sun.  The  river  reminded  one  of 
the  Exo  below  Powderham,  without  its  background 
of  Haldon  and  Warborough.  It  was  dotted  with 
little  butterfly  fishing-boats,  which,  peacefully  gliding 
here  and  tliere.  added  amither  contradiction  to  tliat 
scene  of  warlike  preparations ;  and  with  a  telescope 
you  might  even  see  the  malicious  Pawnee  cruising 
about  the  mouth  of  the  river,  some  fifteen  miles  off, 
not  daring,  however,  to  come  within  gimshot.  The 
scene  was  not  American,  with  those  dull,  dingy,  old 
dwellings,  in  place  of  the  gaily-painted,  fanciful 
eggshell  residences  of  modern  America.  The  grou{)3 
of  loungers  were  perfectly  American  though,  entirely 
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at'ctoe  and  at  home,  whether  perched  upon  fences, 
sitting  on  doorsteps,  or  lounging  under  the  trees. 
But  along  came  a  company  of  Zouaves,  and  the 
American  associations  were  wafted  to  Algeria  or 
the  Crimea,  which  were  again  destroyed  by  tlie  most 
unoriental  scenery,  and  tlie  negro  women  in  Eastern 
turtiaus  and  very  Wcbtcru  crinolines.  It  was  a  scene 
of  itself,  of  the  tunes  and  the  occasion,  a  sf.-ene  in 
this  second  great  American  revolution,  which  will 
take  its  place  ui  the  world's  history,  one  that  is  as 
much  at  variance  in  its  complication  of  causes  ami 
results,  as  was  the  scene  hefore  me. 

One  of  the  most  unportant  strongholds  in  Virginia 
was  that  Peninsula  between  the  York  imd  James 
Rivers,  on  which  are  Williamsburg,-  the  ancient 
capital  of  Virginia;  Jamestown,  where  was  the  first 
English  settlement  in  l(iU7,  and  Yorktown  ;  these 
three  localities  being  at  that  time  still  in  the  posscs- 
aun  of  the  Virginians,  and  strongly  fortified  ;  while 
the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  was  occupied  by  the 
Federalists,  together  with  the  fortress  (Monroe)  at  the 
point.  Independently  of  its  importance  in  the 
present  war,  the  old  city  of  Y^orktown  was  full  of 
interest,  both  to  the  antiquarian,  and  to  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque. 

Originally  Virginia  was  divided  into  only  eight 
oonnties,  all  to  the  east  of  the  mountains,  of  which 
York  was  one,  Yorktown  having  been  made  the 
capital  in  1705. 

Ihe  Bwan  tavern,  still  standing,  and  now  crowded 
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with  soldiers,  ia  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Virginia ; 
but  the  building  exciting  the  largest  share  of  interest 
was  our  old  Nokou  mansion,  the  family  residence 
of  tJie  Nelsons,  who  emigrated  from  Cumberland, 
occupied  a  high  standing  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
were  the  "  ancestors  of  all  the  Nelsons  "  in  Virginia. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,  when  this  place  was 
occupied  by  the  English,  and  bombarded  by  the 
allied  armies  of  France  and  America,  Lord  Qan- 
wallis  made  the  Nelson  House  his  head-quartere, 
until  one  day,  whilst  his  lordship  was  at  dinner,  his 
favourite  servant  in  attendance  was  shot  by  a  cannon- 
ball  which  entered  through  the  waU.  After  this 
unwelcome  visitor  Comwallis  removed  his  quartan 
to  a  loss  prominent  alxxle. 

Just  at  the  time  we  were  at  Yorktown,  and  indeed 
during  that  whole  summer,  an  hourly  attack  by  the 
Federal  forces  was  expected.  The  Confederates 
held  themselves  in  momentary  readiness,  and  in 
spite  of  danger  and  adventure,  our  abode  up  in  the 
old  Nelson  House  was  not  unmixed  with  romance. 
Under  the  roofs  along  the  side  of  the  chambera, 
were  long  dark  closets,  alias  rat  retreats  ;  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  which  were  an  accumulation  of  old 
Nelson  documents,  some  of  them  bearing  date  as  far 
back  as  ItiOO.  Every  one  who  visitetl  the  mansion  ran 
off  with  one  of  the  relics.  Hero  one  might  decipher 
bills  of  cargoes  and  embai-goes,  tobacco  duties,  for- 
feitures, and  clearances,  of  the  last  century ;  inter- 
8pi«rsed  witli   polite  invitations   to  dinuer    in    the 
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^naine  old  school  style  of  writing  and  diction. 
How  and  why  the  papers  had  been  left  there,  we 
could  not  eonjpcture.  Probably  merely  as  nibbisli, 
bat  there  they  were,  all  more  or  less  sonllopped  and 
indented  by  the  aforesaid  rats  of  literarj-  tastes. 

Two  cannon-bttlLs  liad  pierced  the  roof  in  the 
former  revolution,  and  more  than  one  had  found  its 
way  into  other  parts  of  the  house.  It  was  an  antique- 
looking  substantial  brick  buildinj^,  with  white  stone 
eopings  at  the  corners  and  round  the  windows,  and  a 
handsome  portico,  reached  by  well-worn  steps.  It 
stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the  "  town,"  or  village 
rather,  quite  conspicuous  from  the  river,  and  an  ex- 
cellent mark  for  cannon-balls.  I  must  admit  it  was 
not  without  some  qimkings  tliat  I  lay  down  to  rest 
that  niglit,  for  the  Federal  troops  hiid  displayed  quite 
a  predilection  for  night  attacks,  and  I  asked  Miss 
Gibbon  what  we  should  do  if  a  battle  came  on  while 
we  were  there.  "  Bo  f"  she  said,  "  wiiy  I  came 
here  on  purpose  to  attend  to  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  shall  find  quite  enough  to  do."  I  was  coward 
enough  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  cave  or  retreat 
in  wliich  one  could  hide,  and  feel  safe,  and  she  again 
pat  me  to  shame  by  saying.  "There  will  be  no 
time  to  look  for  caves ;  where  our  men  are,  there  I 
shall  be ;  wo  are  as  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty  in  one  place  as  another."  She  said  also 
that  if  we  heard  the  "  long  rrjll "  it  would  be  soon 
longh  to  prepare  for  danger.  In  spite  of  all,  we 
Djoyed  some  sound   refreshing  sleep  up  in   those 
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old  quarters,  though  in  fmt,  I  did  awake  with  a 
start  at  the  drum ;  but  Miss  Gibbon  said  it  vras  only 
"  beating  tattoo." 

Two  or  three  months  previously  the  quiet  and  un- 
offending citizens  of  Yorktown  were  pursuing  their 
peaceful  avooations  when  a  couple  of  war-steamers 
appeart^  off  the  shore,  and  several  cannon-balls 
came  flying  thn>ugh  the  air,  without,  however,  doing 
any  other  injury  tlian  to  the  nerves  of  the  women 
and  children,  who  forthwith  "  packed  up "  and  de- 
parted for  safer  l(x;alities,  while  tlie  men  took  im- 
mediate prcfniutiona  to  defend  the  ])lace,  wliich  bad 
been  fortified  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

One  was  informed  here,  of  what  one  heard  sub- 
sequently of  a  score  of  localities  that  I  afterwards 
passed;  namely,  that  nothing  prevented  the  Union- 
ists from  taking  Yorktown  when  those  two  gun-boats 
were  in  the  river.  Fear  hud  magnified  a  few  daring 
resolute  citizens  into  an  army  in  tlie  eyes  of  the 
wavering,  conscience-stricken  invaders;  for  neither 
at  Yorktown,  nor  in  Western  Virginia,  nor  in  a  dozen 
other  places  could  protections  be  made,  nor  troops 
assembled,  half  so  fa«t.  as  the  enemy  BupjX)8ed  ;  and 
while  on  the  one  side  we  heard,  "  Washington  coidd 
have  been  taken  by  a  small  force "  at  such  a  time, 
the  "  On  to  Iliclimond,"  could  certjiinly  have  been 
accomplished  by  a  dozen  routes  at  tiie  beginning  of 
the  war. 

Why  this  beautiful  and  soraewliat  elevated  country 
ehould  be  so  unhealthy  seems  remarkable,  but  so  it 
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ia ;  and  all  tliose  shores  of  the  vdde  and  navigable 
Tivers  are  localities  for  agues  and  mali>riiant  fevers 
during  the  summer  months.  Yellow  fever  did  not 
«l>pear  at  Norfolk  until  1855,  and  that  was  further 
north  than  osual ;  but  other  epidemics  are  very 
certain  to  attafk  the  stranger  who  ventures  to  re- 
main within  tlie  influenr-e  of  nialariii.  Danger  ceases 
■when  the  first  autumnal  frost  ajipears. 

It  was  not  therefore  surprising  that  we  shoidd  find 
a  large  number  of  sufterers  amongst  the  thousands  of 
Uoops  concentrated  from  the  various  States  of  the 
Booth.  Not  only  local  disorders,  but  camp  measles 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  the  latter  often  followed 
by  diseased  lungs,  and  typhoid  fever  ;  resulting  not 
only  from  the  men's  own  recklessness,  but  from  in- 
efficient care  and  medicines.  Also  from  the  haste 
with  which  large  armies  had  been  hurried  to  the 
field:  armies  of  soldiers  who  had  promptly  volun- 
teered and  left  their  immes  without  a  thought  of  their 
own  conveniences  and  comforts,  men  who  were  by 
education  unreflecting,  and  regardless  of  life ;  and 
this  was  evident  in  their  recklessness  of  health,  us 
much  in  their  camps  as  on  tlte  battle-field. 

Oil  first  arriving  from  a  long  nuirch  the  dtictors 
gaid  the  men  would  plunge  into  the  river,  where 
they  frequently  spent  an  hour  or  two.  Soon  falling 
nctiros  to  new  disorders,  the  bathings  were  discon- 
tinued, and  ablutions  became  a  rare  luxury. 

But  in  camp,  as  on  the  battle-field,  these  men  ex- 
hibited bravery  enough  to  merit  the  name  of  heroes. 
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Not  because  they  were  careless  of  life,  bnt  on  ac- 
count of  their  noble  and  unselfish  forbearance,  gootl- 
huitiour,  and  contentment,  amidst  most  terrible  dis- 
comforts iind  sufteringH.  One  contemplated  them  in 
apeechless  astonishment. 

Ivegimenta  of  men,  gathered  together  by  local 
influence,  individual  energy,  and  a  united  interest, 
were  more  easily  assembled  and  hurried  ofl',  than 
the  necessary  conveniences  to  accompany  them,  and 
tents  to  cover  tliem. 

These  latter  coidd  nut  be  waited  for,  nor  could  any 
other  comibrts.  The  clothes  on  their  backs,  a 
musket,  a  revolver,  or  bowie-knife  were  often  all 
that  "  a  B}>lendid  regiment,  fully  equipped,"  could 
bojist.  Nothing  daunted,  oft'  they  marched,  and 
willingly.  ^^  liu  could  blame  them  for  being  poorly 
provided  ?  Who  could  expect  the  government  of 
a  blockaded  countr)',  with  no  "  goods  "  or  army  con* 
tractors,  to  keep  pace  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  who  first  announced 
their  arrival  by  their  appearance  at  tlie  capital,  to 
be  quartered  whithersoever  the  authorities  indicated ; 
or  to  he  "  encamped  "  without  tents,  until  [mjvidc*! 
with  arms  and  baggage?  Consequently,  chills  from 
lying  on  the  bare  ground,  or  crowded  fever-breeding 
tents,  anil  a  hundred  other  aibueuts,  were  only  to  be 
expected.  Who  but  must  sympathize  with  tliem, 
canqiing  on  mountains  or  in  marshes,  on  the  Kirders 
of  unhealthy  rivers,  or  at  the  best  in  pine  woods, 
patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  blankets,  tents,  and 
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I      olothing  that  the  Southern  matrons  were  preparing 
I      by  subscriptions  and  industry.      Some  of  the  regi- 
inents  fRun  tlie  wealthy  districts,  and  romposed  of 
vealthy  men,   were  amjily  provided,  not  only  with 
noceasaries  but  luxuries ;  others  again,  with  barely 
olothcs   to    cover  them,    were    entirely    fitted    out 
through  the  liljernlity  and  industry  of  the  Kichmond 
Lidies,  who  as  T.  H.  W.  had  said,  were  unceasing  in 
their  labours:  many  having  never  before  touched 
I        a  needle  except  for  fancy  work. 
^^      It   was    a  pitiable    sight    to   see   the   poor  men 
^^ lying  there :  many  of  them  for  the  finst  time  in  their 
lives  removed  from  the  mother's  tender   care;  so 
uoffering  and    yet    so    uncomplaining ;    submitting 
without  a  murmur  to  the  miserable  neglect  growing 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  war,    and   which  the 
kind  ladies  were  so  energetic  in  striving  to  relieve. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  the  soldiers  of  the  South 
would  hare  done  without  the  exertions  of  the  women 
in  tijeir  behalf.     It  has  rested  with  the   ladies   to 
a]ipoint   committees,  to  form  societies,  and  raise  sub- 
scriptions, to  send  agents  and  nurses.     There  was  of 
coarse    a    quartermaster's    department,    and    com- 
ttifleary  dejjartment,  and  divers  circumlo<"ution  offices 
combined  with  them,  but  while  awaiting  tlic  orders 
of  these,  the  States  came  forvvartl  to  assist  tlieir  own 
regiments,  and   everybody  was  involved  in  urgent 
demands  and  active  lalwur,  more  than  it  was  jiossible 
to  respond  to  with  sufficient  promptness. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  we  must  remember  that 
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this  was  a  people  accustomed  to  be  waited  upon,  and 
to  purchase  every  requirement,  only  just  learning  to 
8ni>ply  its  own  wants ;  where  railway  cars  and 
steam  eugines,  destroyed  by  age  or  accideut,  could 
no  longer  be  promptly  replaced  by  an  order  to  the 
North ;  where  two  or  three  weeks  elapsed  before  you 
could  receive  an  answer  to  a  letter  a  few  hundred 
miles  off;  and  where  an  agricultural,  peaceful,  and 
uidmsinesslike  population,  was  snddedly  launched 
into  weighty  thought  and  active  exertioas. 

During  the  week  I  was  at  Yorktowu,  we  visited  most 
of  the  encampments  stationed  there ;  some  of  them, 
the  North  Carolina  regiments,  more  than  on(je; 
and  during  that  short  space  of  time  Miss  Gibbon 
contrived  to  accomplish  many  imjirovements.  One 
house  was  approfiriated  to  tl>e  regiments  for  whom 
her  services  were  particularly  intended ;  the  invalid 
members  of  which  we  had  found  disjMjrsed  about 
all  over  the  town.  Then  she  established  a  branch 
Imspital  for  thitse  able  to  be  moved  on  partial  re- 
covery ;  caused  rules  for  cleanliness  to  be  observed ; 
set  car[)eut«rs  to  work  to  make  trestle  beds,  of 
simple  frames  and  sacking,  which  she  declared 
she  would  make  herself,  until  a  suflicient  8U{)ply 
of  the  regular  ones  could  be  procured,  rather 
thau  that  the  men  should  lie  on  the  bore  ground. 
Uy  pasting  notices  and  requests  ujurn  tlie  walls,  to 
induce  order,  she  obtained  tlie  eoucerttnl  assistance 
of  all  who  could  read  them;  because  ever)'  soldier,  in 
dul'ereace  to  a  lady,  independently  of  tho  gratitude 
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end  regard  they  felt  for  her,  would  endeavour  to 
meet  her  >?ishe3. 

The  imjjrovements  accomplished  by  Miss  Gibbon 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  the  influence  she 
acquired  through  method  and  steady  {>erseverance, 
gave  rise  to  many  little  rivalries  and  jealuusies  among 
the  nurses  of  the  various  regiments,  highly  amusing 
to  observe;  but  she  continued  the  "even  tenour  of 
her  way,"  and  drew  many  blciisings  on  her  head. 

Next  we  set  to  work  to  unpack  and  arrange  a 
perfect  mountain  of  cases,  casks,  racks,  and  boxes, 
that  had  been  accumulating'  there  for  weeks,  filled 
with  the  most  incongruous  collections.  Things  that 
would  "keep,"  and  things  that  would  not  keep: 
things  that  were  sjk tiled  and  spoiling,  and  also 
s|)oilijig  others  by  proximity.  New  sheeting  and  old 
linen  rags;  bottles  of  wine,  and  metlicines  labelled 
and  unlnljell<?d ;  mysterious  packages  of  ^viiite  powder 
that  might  be  either  arrowrfwt  or  arsenic  ;  preserves, 
jiickles  and  cakes  all  mashed  together,  and  smashed 
iu  their  coverings;  clothing,  bedtUiig,  and  eatables 
damaged  and  damaging  each  otlier !  Such  assort- 
menta  demanded  shelves  and  cupboards,  and  these 
kid  to  be  put  up ;  but  the  task  was  more  easily  pro- 
posed tlian  accomplishrd.  Liko  the  trestle-beds,  |ier* 
njLssion  had  to  be  obtained  of  sonielhidy,  who  was  to 
inquire  of  somebody  else,  %vbo  was  tbcu  to  send  an 
order  somewhere  for  timber,  and  somewhere  else  to 
lave  it  sawed :  and  I  cotild  not  helj)  thinking  that  in 
Yankeedom,  while  all  this  ceremony  was  being  I'er- 
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formed,  a  man  would  have  cut  down  a  tree  turned  it 
into  a  closet,  and  filled  it  into  the  bargain.  Still  a 
great  deal  wos  accomplished. 

It  seemed  strange  to  see  men  of  all  ranks, 
(judging  by  dress.)  riding,  walking,  and  lounging 
together  in  intimate  association  ;  until  one  discovered  I 
that  80  many  of  them  were  related.  In  one  tent  a 
private  was  Wiug  nursed  by  his  colonel.  They  were 
brothers;  and  a  third  brother  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  same  regiment.  Sometimes  a  father  and  two  or 
three  sons,  or  several  brotliers,  all  held  diffexent 
ranks.  Doctore,  privates,  chaplains,  and  oflicers, 
nearly  oU  acknowledging  family  connexions,  M'here 
cotuinAood  is  recognized  to  such  a  remote  extent. 
Some  of  the  officers  were  mere  youths :  there  were 
c-aptains,  scarcely  of  age,  and  majors  and  colonels  of 
not  five-and-twenty  summers.  So  little  had  the  art 
of  war  ln-en  studied  by  the  majority  of  that  farming 
]>opulfttion,  that  the  youth,  fresh  from  the  mihtary 
college,  was  often  ajJiwinted  major  or  captain  over 
liis  senior  in  tlie  ranks. 

General  Hill  came  several  times,  to  [assure  Miss 
Gililxm  of  jiis  assLstauce  and  protection:  indeed  he 
endeavoured  to  "  hiok  in  "  every  day,  if  it  were  only 
for  a  nijiuite.  Sometimes  he  would  seat  himself 
\i\iou  a  box,  or  anytliing  that  happened  to  be  con- 
venient, and  seem  almost  too  weary  to  stir  again. 
Miss  Gibbon  said  he  was  invalid  enoxigh  to  be  her 
patient,  and  insisted  on  giv'ing  him  some  cordial,  or 
home-made  wine,  which  he  gladly  quaffed  in  the  very 
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^<e\r  minntes  he  allowed  himself  for  rest  and  eociability. 
<Z)ne  scarcely  invested  him  with  the  qniiHtiea  of  the 
<3eneral  he  has  since  proved  himself  to  he,  as  he  sat 
"there  on  his  imostentatious  seat,  a  heap  of  chattels, 
in  his  loose  summer  attiro,  conversing  in  a  frauk  and 
I  ft,therly  manner.  Care  sat  on  liis  features,  as  on 
I  "^oee  of  all  in  authority,  but  no  I'ear,  no  Hiaehing ; 
I  and  one  might  suspect  his  chief  sorrow  to  rest  in  the 
I  xieoeasity  of  bringing  the  men  from  their  peacofiJ 
^H  lioines  to  engage  and  suffer  in  a  useless  unuecessaiy 
^H  'War.  In  those  early  days  of  the  revdlutiou  and  army 
[  <liacipline,  one  might  conjecture  the  General's  fii-st 
^H  aim  was  to  reduce  the  affairs  of  Yorktown  to  some 
system,  without,  however,  enforcing  rules  tiw  strict 
to  suit  the  disposition  of  the  young  army,  and  lose 
its  afTectdon.  He  used  to  say  he  had  not  time  to 
take  Cftre  of  liimself ;  and  I  believe  it.  "  Hoad-quar- 
lere"  were  thronged  the  livelong  day,  and  Gtmeral 
Hill,  like  all  others  in  authority,  had  twice  as  much 
to  do  as  he  could  conveniently  accomplish. 

It  was  very  interesting,  in  visiting  the  different 
camps — ^for  there  were  numcnnis  demands  for  the 
Dnrses  in  every  one  of  tliem — to  pass  over  the  same 
gKHitul  80  strongly  contested  by  my  own  countrymen 
in  tli«  former  Revolution.  There  was  the  marsh,  over 
«lu)']i  Washingttjn  luid  niarclied  the  night  before  the 
atta^'k  on  1  orktown,  when  ComwaUis  hful  surrendered. 
It  is  a  broad  level,  between  two  hills.  fuU  of  tall  grass, 
even  and  of  a  bright  green,  much  res<.'mbluig 
X  plantation.     Now  ail  the  timber  was  levcUed 
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on  the  high  ground  beyond,  while  abbatis  and  palli- 
Bodcs  along  the  edges,  and  milea  of  breastworks,  as 
there  seemed  to  be — for  they  were  everj-where — im- 
peded the  advance  of  the  enemy :  ridges  of  thf 
ancient  fortifications  were  once  more  rendered  avail- 
able agaiiLst  an  invading  army.  It  was  fortnuato  for 
me  to  enj(jy  the  confidence  of  General  Hill,  because 
he  gave  me  pennission  to  sketch  as  much  as  I  pleased, 
and  this  was  a  very  great  privilege. 

One  cii'cumstauce  hapjMjncd  to  me  owing  to  tl 
permission,  productive  of  a  share  of  amusement  not 
lumoixed  witli  danger,  wliicli  I  must  briefly  relate. 

A  gentleman,  called  Captain  Jones,  on  seeing  me 
busy  witli  my  slcetch-book,  twik  great  pains  to  find 
out  who  I  was,  und  then  as  miicli  more  pains  to  make 
an  errand  to  Miss  Giblxtu  and  form  our  acquaintance ; 
and  a  few  extra  pains  besides,  to  invite  us  to  look 
at  sucli  a  view,  or  visit  such  a  camp.  Miss  Gibbon 
was  not  sparing  of  her  jokes,  because  this  captain, 
who  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  any  company  that  we 
^H  could  discover,  evinced  much  curiosity  concerning  me 

^H  and  my  liusincss  there,  my  birth,  parentage,  educa- 

^^1  tiuii,   and  so  forth.      I   chscemed   another   motive, 

^^P  thougli  I  did  not  think  the  man  would  take  quite  so 

r  much  trouble  as  was  afterwards  proved.    However,  we 

^K  liircly  apjieared  iu  our  bonnets  beyond  the  threshold, 

^H  than  tlie   ever-present  Captain  Jones  was  ready  tv 

^H  attend  us. 

^H  The  whole  scenery  of  Yorktown  was  picturesque, 

^H  even  in  its  present  most  desolate  and  rugged  condi- 
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tioii.  The  foliage  of  locust  and  linden  trees  was 
eveiywhere  beautiful — the  tramp  of  soldiore  raauot 
affect  that — and  there  was  a  sad  poetiy  in  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  vines  and  wild  flowers  which  sprung  up 
in  every  comer,  the  broken  fences  and  tJie  trampled 
gardens  smiling  again  under  the  mafjnificence  of  t!ie 
gaudy  trumpet-flower,  and  every  heap  of  rubbiah 
covered  with  the  delicate  passion-flower.  The  em- 
bankments freshly  thrown  up  were  soon  green  with 
vegetation,  and  a  few  minutes'  walk  took  you  into 
woods  where  war  emd  strife  seemed  but  a  dream  or  a 
history  of  the  past  From  wooded  banks,  deep  ravines 
and  romantic  roads  wound  tlown  to  the  shore,  which, 
covered  with  fine  sand,  was  washed  by  a  few  semi- 
laline  waves  and  marine  plants. 

During  tLe  early  history  of  Virginia,  Yorktown 
was  a  place  of  much  commercial  importance,  and 
there  are  again  anticipations  of  a  maguiticent  future 
for  this  dilapidated  and  desolated  village.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  only  an  imimportaut  fisliing  town, 
having  remained  in  its  original  comlition  and  retained 
its  old  associations :  only  two  builtlings  have  been 
erected  since  the  revolutionary  war.  The  old  church, 
built  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  was  burned 
down  in  1814,  a '"  frame  "  eiUtice  having  since  replaced 
it  The  churchyard,  like  those  of  several  other  early 
tettlemeuts,  bore  quite  an  English  appearance.  Old 
lamily  tombstones,  with  broad  slabs  and  carved  in- 
scriptions, lay  broken  and  half  buried  in  weeds  and 
rubbish. 
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Wiicliever  way  we  tiirnetl  traces  of  soldiers  met 
our  eye,  and  even  these  old  tonil)stones  were  defaced 
and  preasy,  from  having  answered  the  purpose  of 
tables  to  those  ennaraping  near,  or  quartered  in  the 
old  church. 

One  of  the  patients  at  the  Nelson  Honse  wa.«i  a 
wounded  German,  a  Federal  prisoner,  captured  ut 
Bethel.  His  arm  only  was  uijured,  not  confining  him 
at  all,  and  he  was  walking  about  with  the  rest  of  the 
Koliliers,  qmte  at  his  case,  only  looking,  a^  no  doubt 
he  felt,  rather  foolish  among  so  many  "friendli/  ene- 
mies." He  told  me  he  was  very  anxious  to  be  allowed 
to  go  home,  and,  once  there,  would  "  follow  his  trade  " 
in  future ;  for  he  had  been  so  much  mistaken  in 
Southern  people.  I  believe  from  what  the  man  said, 
he  had  expected  to  come  to  fight  savages  or  wild. 
Indians. 

Nearly  every  day  wc  heard  some  fresh  exploit  of 
the  pickets  on  the  Peninsula.  Even  young  bovs 
began  to  entertain  such  contempt  of  Yankee  soldiere 
that  all  shadow  of  fear  was  banished.  One  grand  joke 
obtained  credit  in  YorktowTi  of  a  mere  lad,  who  on 
pii-ket  duty  luid  nm  after  a  mounted  Federal  soldier 
with  an  empty  pistol,  which  he  ha<l  pointed  at  him, 
ordering  his  surrender,  and  threatening  to  shoot  him 
instantly.  The  "  Yankee,"  thiidiing  the  pistol  loaded, 
promptly  acquiesced.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war  the  Northern  troops  were  dreadfully  afraid  of  a 
gun.  The  Confederates  nsed  to  say  that  when  the 
onler  was  given  to  fire,  the  Yankees  shut  their  eyes 
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and  turned  away  tbeir  heads,  while  pnlling  the  trig- 
ger. 

Another  day  three  prisoners  were  Ijrfnight  in.  I  saw 
tliem  come.  One  man  hod  captured  them.  He  bad 
first  been  CJiptured  by  the  three,  but,  in  passing  a 
house,  two  of  the  Federals  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
went  to  pro<Mire  a  draught  of  water.  The  Soiitlieriier 
thought  this  too  good  an  opportiinity  to  be  lost,  and, 
suddenly  overcoming  liis  captor,  and  possessing  him- 
self of  his  musket,  willed  njjnii  bim  to  surrender  in 
his  turn.  As  soon  as  the  otlii^r  two  made  their  ap- 
pearance he  pointed  his  gun,  and  demanded  tbeii*  sur- 
render also,  which,  seeing  their  prisoner  in  possession 
of  all  their  arms,  they  were  compelled  to  do.  When 
the  man,  a  Georgian,  arrived  with  his  three  prisoners, 
his  comrades  asked  how  he  had  manage*!  to  "  bag 
three  at  once."  "Ob,  I  surrounded  tbem  some- 
how." 

During  my  stay  at  Yorktown  one  invalid  in  parti- 
cular had  interested  us,  being  a  frii-nd  of  Miss 
Gibbon,  and  one  to  whom  death  had  been  fast 
>  approaching  ever  since  the  battle  of  Iletliel.  Several 
^deaths  oc<'Urred  during  the  week ;  but  when  this 
young  solilier  went  to  his  last  home,  Miss  Gibbon  felt 
dedrons  of  following  him  to  the  grave.  It  was  a 
most  interesting  ceremony,  and  one  I  can  never 
forget  No  pomp,  no  show  of  military  parade  was 
there.  The  only  martial  music  was  the  quiet  beat 
of  the  drum  keeping  time  to  the  fimerid  hymn  that 
the  fife  was  slowly  playing.     Two  uud  two  marched 


the  comrades,  who  so  lately  loved  him  far  away  from 
home  aud  kindre<],  and  watched  his  couch  of  death — 
a  hero,  not  of  the  battle-field,  but  of  fortitude,  of 
patience,  and  self-sacrilice  to  his  country.  Already 
had  the  deceiving  malady  painted  the  hectic  flush 
upon  his  cheek,  but  it  did  not  quench  liis  valour,  and 
from  the  far-off  South  he  had  rushed  to  Virginia's 
safety.  Already  did  the  harrowing  cough  tear  his 
poor  lungs,  when  he  heard  that  an  opportunity  had 
curived  for  him  to  lend  Ids  frail  life  to  his  country, 
and  the  rain  and  the  night  march  stopped  him  not  as 
he  wont  forth  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  fought  bravely 
and  successfully,  yet  though  he  escaped  the  shot  of 
the  enemy  he  was  stnick  by  the  shaft  of  death,  and 
carried  back  to  his  bed  in  camp  a  victim  to  {Wtriotism. 
No  mother's  voice  nor  sister's  gentle  care  to  soothe  his 
dying  moments.  His  happy  home  with  all  its  luxu- 
ries had  been  forsaken,  resigned  for  tlie  coarse  fare 
and  low  couch  of  the  soldier's  camp,  and  all  without 
a  murmur.  And  now  they  bear  him  to  the  quiet 
gitive.  In  their  undress  costimie,  with  drooping 
heads  and  moistened  eyelids,  the  soldiers  preceded 
the  covered  waggon  that  contained  the  remains  of  him 
who  had  "  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith  and  finished 
his  course  with  joy."  In  a  sequestered  spot,  amidst 
the  wild  flowers  and  beneath  the  forest  trees,  the 
grave  was  dug.  No  funeral  oration  had  been  pre- 
pared, but  the  crowd  of  soldiers  ranged  round  the 
grave,  with  heads  uncovered,  gave  their  reverent 
attention  to  the  few  words  of  exhortation  uttered  by 
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their  colonel,  who  affectionately  incited  his  men  to 
imitate  their  departed  comrade  in  his  Cliristiaii  course 
as  well  as  in  his  bravery,  and  to  be  the  good  "  soldier 
of  Clirist,"  as  well  as  of  their  country. 

Not  having  given  up  my  room  at  the  hotel,  I  did 
not  extend  my  stay  at  Yorktown  beyond  the  week, 
but  had  the  satisfaction  of  helping  my  excellent 
companion  to  establLsh  herself  in  another  lodging — 
a  private  house,  from  whence  the  owners  had  fled  on 
the  first  approach  of  the  euemy,  but  who  now,  having 
r^ained  their  courage,  were  intending  to  return. 
The  lady  of  the  house  promised  to  be  a  great  protec- 
tion and  comfort  to  Miss  fJibbon ;  and  another  antici- 
pated pleasure  for  her  was  the  arrrival  of  some 
friends,  Mrs.  Colonel  Lee,  and  two  other  North 
Carolina  ladies. 

They  all  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  to  remain 
with  them,  but  I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  army 
ftttions  did  not  quite  suit  my  palate,  nor  the  excite- 
tnent  and  harrowing  scenes  by  which  we  were  sui^ 
*^unded ;  and  I  felt  tliat  health  was  my  oiJy 
Bafeguard  at  such  a  time.  My  estimable  frieml, 
however,  loaded  me  with  commissions,  and  I  was 
liappier  in>the  prospect  of  having  an  occupation  by 
'which  one  could  identify  oneself  in  part,  with  the 
one  great  and  absorbing  business. 

"  What !  a  ueutral  British  subject  afford  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  rebels  ?"  Yes,  kind  remler  ;  and  you 
would  have  done  the  same.  Had  1  not  witnessed 
men  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  and  uoble  u^piratious. 
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and  tlie  youth  and  flower  of  a  white  race,  being 
ficed  by  tlioiisaiuls,  and  involving  in  misery  tens  of 
thonsauds  more,  in  an  unjiistifiable  and  aimless  war  ? 
Did  I  not  find  a  strange  and  mistaken  philanthropy 
proposing  to  tuni  adrift,  on  a  cold  unpromising  world, 
another  rar-e  of  people,  already  thriving,  well  fed, 
and  satisfied ;  a  raee  of  no  higher  aspirations  than  to 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  be  decked  in  finery ;  and  to 
accomplish  whose  "freedom"  tho  whole  world  waa 
to  be  involved  in  trouble  ?  Therefore  I  did  resolve 
to  do  all  I  could  for  those  same  "  rebels,"  not  only 
in  Richmond  but  in  England  ;  and  again  I  resolved 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  some  letters  con- 
veyed across  the  ocean. 

Our  journey  back  was  not  up  the  York  Birer 
to  West  Point,  but  across  the  Peuiasula  to  the 
James  River.  It  was  a  friglitfuUy  wet  morning 
when  we  set  off  in  a  crazy  rumbling  old  hack  car- 
riaga  One  more  lady,  returning  to  Richmond,  and 
seven  gentlemen,  were  inside  this  veliicle,  intended 
to  accommodiite  nine.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  another 
portion  of  the  Peninsula,  which  has  since  enabled 
me  to  comprehend  more  of  the  sorrows  of  war :  for 
one  gained  some  idea  of  the  roads  and  8wam])s  that 
since  then  have  been  the  scenes  of  such  terrific  en- 
gagements. That  hack,  I  presume,  was  built  so  that 
it  could  not  upset  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
I  don't  know  what  else  saved  us  from  a  mud<ly  and 
swampy  deposit,  Aiid,  as  if  the  torrento  of  rain  were 
not  enough,  we  passed  through  lanes  so  narrow  that 
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the  branches  swept  and  dashed  their  dripping  foliage 
into  the  face  of  any  one  who  dared  to  peep  between 
the  leather  curtjiins,  and  we  proceeded  at  a  walking 
pace:  a  slow  laborious  walk  it  was  for  those  poor 
toiling  horses. 

By  the  time  we  arrived  at  Grove  Ferry,  on  the 
James  River,  the  rain  had,  happily,  ceased  ;  there  we 
woitetl  some  time  for  the  steamer.  From  this  point 
we  could  easily  distinguish  the  Federal  blockade 
diips  at  the  month  of  the  river  in  the  Hampton 
Boads,  and  also  the  fortress,  with  a  tele9eo])e.  Quite 
a  commotion  occurred  when  our  steamer  was  first 
seen  to  wind  round  a  point  below,  and  there  was  a 
quick  summons  to  the  guns  (that  place  being  also 
an  encampment  and  protected),  for  some  of  the 
travellers  insisted  tliat  it  was  a  Yankee  vessel. 
Anxiously  indeed,  and  in  much  trepidation,  did  at 
least  one  of  the  party  watch  her  approach  ;  and  I 
was  vainly  trj'ing  to  conjure  up  some  rcjison  to 
assign  for  a  neutral  British  subject  being  found  on  a 
joomey  between  the  rebel  army  and  the  rebel 
capital,  until  a  cheer  announced  that  it  was  a  false 
alarm ;  and  soon  we  were  all  safe  in  the  suspicious 
fteamcr,  every  stroke  of  whose  paildle  curried  us 
further  from  danger. 

Hampton  Koads  is  the  name  given  to  the  broad 
expanse  of  water  between  (he  mouth  of  James  River 
and  the  ent^^nce  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  Newport 
News  Point  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  Pig 
Point  on  the  south,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nansemond 
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with  the  James.  Between  these  two  points  the  dw- 
tanee  is  about  five  mOes.  Craney  Island  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  Elizabeth  River,  some  six  or  seren  miles 
east  of  Pig  Point.  Sewell's  Point  is  about  the  same 
distance  north  of  Crauey  Island.  These  four  points 
form,  therefore,  very  nearly  a  jMuullelogram.  Old 
Point  is  five  mfles  north  of  Sewell's  Point 

Of  these  places,  the  Federals  had  possession  of  the 
points  on  the  nortliem  coast  at  that  time,  U}x>d  which 
troops  were  easily  landed  from  the  fortresses.  Monroe 
had  been  held  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
Virginia  valuing  honour  nither  than  power,  having 
refused  to  seize  it  until  she  seceded ;  by  which  time 
it  had  of  course  been  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The 
adjacent  fortress,  knowTi  by  the  name  of  "  Rip  Raps," 
is  a  monument  to  the  persevering  skill  of  the  engi- 
neers who  planned  it.  For  thirty  years  they  cast 
stones  and  fragments  of  rock  into  water  twenty  feet 
deep,  where  they  had  continued  to  sink,  imtU  there 
seemed  but  little  htipe  that  a  foundation  would  ever 
be  obtained-  In  due  time  the  heap  emerged  above 
the  waves,  their  labour  was  rewarded,  and  npon 
tliis  artificial  island  the  "impregnable  fortress"  was 
erected. 

Once  more  we  passed  the  ruined  tower  of  James- 
town. Once  more  this  sacred  spot  was  to  resound 
with  the  roar  of  caimun.  A  wealthy  and  patriotic 
Virginian  had,  at  his  individual  expense,  jilauted 
eighteen  mounted  cannon  along  the  shore,  and  lured 
outj  hundred  men  to  mimage  them.     8oon,  perhaps, 
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tiuit  Utile  ruined  tower  will  exist  only  in  the  history 
of  the  country !  There  it  stood  in  quiet  solitude, 
the  beautiful  grove  of  trees  cut  away,  and  only  a  few 
Wiifiened  stems  remaining,  that  extended  their  bare 
inna  as  if  sympathising  in  its  by-gone  glories.  Once 
Bore  it  was  transferred  in  its  new  and  warlike  aspect 
t)  my  sketch-book. 
Oo  the  boat,  as  we  proceeded,  I  saw  many  persons 
deep  conversation,  and  heai-d  some  battle  sjMken  of. 
iGibbon  and  1  had  been  too  mui-h  occupied  to  tliink 
or  newspapers  ;  but  the  gentlemen  in  the  hack 
hal  been  absorbed  in  some  "  gi-eat  battle  "  somewhere. 
Captain  Meade,  whom  I  had  met  frequently,  wus 
the  lK>at,  and  had  been  kindly  entertttiniiig  me 
b  a  descripttun  of  Fort  .Sumter,  and  the  progress 
of  il«  capture,  and  then  the  battle  of  Bethel,  at  which 
been  present;  and  when  I  asked  him  about 
file  news,  he  said  "  Did  you  not  know  a  great  battle 
WM  fought  on  Thursday  (tin's  was  Saturday)  near 
^*liiifRBB  ?"  No,  I  had  known  nothing  of  it.  "  Oh, 
;  the  greatest  battle  we  have  fought  yet,  and  with 
^^  success.  The  Yankees  were  trying  to  cross  a 
iver,  and  we  beat  them  back,"  &c.,  tStc. 

That  was  the  battle  of  Blackburn's  Ford,  on  the 
18th  July,  then  a  "  great  battle,"  but  soon  to  sink 
insignificance   in    comparisDii   with    that    Ktill 
one,  the  battle  of  Bull  Itnn,  Ov  JNlanassas. 
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CHAFfER  I. 

nm  to  Richmonil — .Suspense  and  Suspicion — A  Supimsed  Spy 
— Tbe  Battle  of  MnnaKsas — The  I'lan  of  the  Baltk — Unequal 
Forces — Feat*  of  Daring— IiiciJcntu  of  the  Battk — Sunday 
Mfter  the  Battle — The  C'tjiigri^ntion  on  that  occasion— Cause  of 
the  Panic — Tbe  Union  Priaonere — Tliat  Letter— A  Sensitive 
Trio — Who  become  very  excited — The  London  Corresiwndents. 

Crowds  of  new  faces  greeted  mo  on  nrriving  at 
the  American  Hotel,  late  in  the  aftenioon  of  Satur- 
day, 20th  July.  By  the  eager  groups  gathered  on 
sofas  and  in  comers,  I  conjectured  that  exciting 
seMTs  ^as  rife ;  but  I  knew  no  one,  and  could  ask  no 
qncstioDB. 

After  being  in  my  room  a  short  time,  Mrs.  Ay  res, 
the  landlady,  tap[»ed  at  my  door,  and  on  entering, 
kindly  welcomed  me  back,  and  sat  down  to  hear  an 
account  of  my  trip.  It  has  been  already  Bfuted  that 
hotel-keepers  in  America  enjoy  a  very  respectalile 
position  in  society ;  and  this  lady,  brought  ni}  on  her 
fathers  plantation,  had  married  and  lived  in  the 
cotmtry  until  wn'thin  a  year  or  two,  when  from  some 
cy,  her  husband  had  become  the  proprietor  of  a 
roL  n.  B 
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1  ftlao  shoired  her  my  ILtt  of  commiasioiu,  and.  thiuk- 
iDg  her  eariodty  proceeded  alckne  firom  sympathy 
in  the  cause,  waa  as  communicatlTe  as  she  could 
desire. 

She  left  me,  to  return  again  shortly.  Something 
perplexed  her.   What  could  it  be  ? 

'  Misa  Jones,  you  will  excuse  my  asldng  yon,  but 
irill  yoa  object  to  tell  me  what  you  took  thoee 
sketches  of  the  fortifif^ations  for  T 

4I1  me!  the  truth  was  out ;  and  the  ubiquitous 
Captain  Jones  instantly  recurred  to  me. 

"  Certainly,  Jlrs.  Ayres  ;  but  I  have  not  sketched 
any  of  the  fortitieations,  which  did  not  strike  me  as 
being  particuhuly  interesting.  I  sketched  James 
Town  as  I  did  Ijofore  the  war  was  thought  of,  and  as 
I  always  do  wherever  I  see  any  object  worth  remem- 
bering." 

"  Oh,  tlien  you  diil  not  draw  a  plan  of  the  fortifica- 
tions on  the  river;  ymi  will  excuse  me,  will  you 
not?"  said  she,  kiudly  placing  her  band  on  mine. 
"  and  you  will  not  feel  hurt  if  1  tell  yon — but,  I  knew 
it  was  not  bo — and  I — told  Mr.  AjTes  it  was  all  non- 
sense— but — " 

"Do,  pray,  tell  me  what  all  this  means,"  I  ei- 
elainiL'd,  half  frightened,  half  amused. 

"  Well,  if  you  are  sure  yon  won't  mind  it ;  but 
three  gentlemen  of  this  city  have  waited  on  Mr. 
Ayrea  this  afternoon,  to  tell  him  there  was  a  lady  in 
the  house  whom  they  thought  was  a  Yankee  spy. 
who  had  been  down  to  Yorktown  making  drawings 
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of  all  the  fortificnfions.  And  a  gentleman  on  the 
beat  had  wat^liod  you  trftcing  something  after  von 
had  been  talking  to  Cajrtain  Mcaile,  (lie  had  been 
making  a  plan  of  the  battle  of  Bethel  for  me),  and  he 
saw  you  take  down  all  the  liatteriRS  at  James  Town." 

It  made  me  laugh,  but  I  did  feel  rather  imlignant. 
What  is  the  use  of  taking  any  interest  in  these 
I>eople?  I  thought  more  than  once;  though,  after 
rofleetion,  I  forgave  the  susjiicion,  which  really  seemed 
somewhat  justifiable,  and,  as  in  Mr.  Quence's  case, 
attributed  their  cnndact  to  the  necessities  of  tlio  war. 
Still,  I  might  be  m  danger  by  such  suspicion,  and 
I  <jMserted  my  llritish  blood  and  privileged  neutrality 
somewhat  warmly.  That  littlo  incident  gained  me 
one  safe  friend  in  Mrs.  Ayres,  who  delicately  endea- 
voured to  heal  any  wound  her  informiition  might 
have  occasioned,  and,  as  if  to  convince  me  of  her 
confidence,  at  once  headed  my  list  of  intended  sub- 
icribere  with  five  dollars. 

This  encouraged  me  a  little,  and  I  wrote  notices 
of  the  purport,  and  placi'd  them  in  conspicuous 
jiositions  about  the  rooms.  That  was  merely  a 
little  interlude  to  the  events  of  the  day,  which  was 
paused  by  everj'body  else  in  a  state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment and  restlessness.  Eveiy  arrival  at  the  hotel 
caused  incxeased  bustle  and  commotion  ;  each  arrival 
aanounced  fresh  news,  ea<-h  more  momentous  than 
before,  and  thus  did  the  public  agitation  increase 
until  the  evening,  when  the  news  of  the  victory 
lirought  it  to  the  culminating  point 
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How  shall  tlie  tidings  be  described?  Shall  we 
bt'gin  with  tlie  telegi'aphic  despatoh — those  few  con- 
cise words  that  President  Davis  sent  to  liia  wife 
from  the  battle-field  on  that  e^-entfnl  Sabbath  even- 
ing? "July  2J8t,  1861.— We  have  won  a  dearly- 
lx)ught  bnt  signal  victory ;  night  closes  on  the 
enemy  in  full  retreat,  and  we  in  full  pursuit." 

Oh  I  how  that  information  spread  like  wild-fire 
through  the  large  and  crowded  hotel.  And  then 
amongst  those  awe-stricken  faces,  what  varieties  of 
expn^Ksion  wore  to  be  seen  !  Between  kindred  love 
and  patriotism,  what  a  tumult  of  feeling  seemed 
panting  for  utterance  !  Those  who  had  no  ne^r  rela- 
tives in  the  engngement  (though  such  were  few)  dis- 
guised not  their  loud  rejoicings.  But,  *'  Oh,  my  only 
son!"  "My  husband  1"  "My  brother!"  "My  two 
sons !" — and  then  the  fearful  suspense  of  the  speakers, 
the  rush  to  the  telcgi'aiihoflfice,  the  craving  for 
more  iuformution,  the  eager  looks  and  restless  fever 
of  impatience  cannot  be  described. 

Who  can  ever  forget  the  scenes  of  those  two  follow- 
ing days  !  the  sending  and  rec-eiving  of  telegraphic 
messages,  the  hurrying  off  of  mothers,  fathers,  and 
sisters  to  the  bjittle-tield ;  the  impossibility  for  all  to 
go,  owing  to  the  crowds  who  were  hastening  to.  the 
relief  of  the  wounde<l ;  the  agonies  of  those  who  were 
compelled  to  wait ;  the  constant  tide  of  fresh  infor- 
mation rushing  in  to  the  relief  of  some,  and  the  alarm 
and  consternation  of  others ;  the  horrors  of  many  who 
were   yet   uncertain ;  and   the   shrieks  of  those  to 
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sad  losses  were  8U<ldeiJy  revealed.  Added  to 
this,  the  flocKi  of  aiTivals  by  every  train,  of  persons 
from  all  {Hirts  of  the  Confederacy,  who  liad  just  re- 
ceived the  tidings.  Next  came  the  bringing  iu  of  the 
wounded  soldiers,  and  their  disjwsition  in  hospitals, 
almshouses,  and  a  large  empty  hotel,  to  say  notldng 
of  private  families,  who,  whether  for  relatives  or  not, 
threw  open  their  doore  to  receive  and  nurse  the  bravo 
sons  of  the  Stiuth,  who  Iiud  willingly  resigned  their 
homes  of  plenty  to  set  oft'  for  Virginia's  protection. 
Never  was  more  bustle  and  business  got  through  in 
the  whilom  quiet  city  of  liichmond,  though  it  all 
tended  to  one  result — the  business  of  war. 

A  great  amount  of  self-gratulutory  sentiment  es- 
c^ied  from  every  Soutliern  tongue,  and  took  deep 
in  every  Southern  heart,  though  but  little  out- 
'ard  rejoicing  had  l«en  disjilayed.  A  few  cheers 
'greeted  their  President  on  liis  return  from  the  battle- 
field ;  otherwise  the  feeling  seemed  too  deep  to  be 
expressed  by  much  outward  demonstration,  even  by 
a  most  demonstrative  people. 

Among  the  few  of  my  last  winter's  friends  still  re- 
maining in  the  city,  was  a  married  sister  of  Mrs. 
Castleton's,  of  whom  I  had  seen  but  httte,  owing  to 
the  oppressive  heat  that  rendered  walking  almost 
impossible.  That  week  a  storm  cooled  the  air  for  a 
time,  which  enabled  me  to  visit  her,  and  I  found  her 
upied  in  nursing  two  wounded  soldiers,  one  be- 
mging  to  the  "  Hampton  Legion "  of  South  Caro- 
aud  the  other  to  the  "  Wasliiugtou  Artillery  "  of 
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^B  New  Orleans.    There  have  been  such  innumerable 

^B  varieties  of  anecdotes  related  concernijig  tliid  battle, 

H  that  the  reailer  may  be  already  tired  of  reading  of 

H  them;    yet  I  must  rejwat  a  few  of  those  told  to 

■  me  by  persons  upon  whose  veracity  one  can  rely, 

■  and  by  those  who   themselves  took   a  part  in  the 

'  I  will  detain  my  readers  a  few  moments,  in  order 

to  siDijilify  to  the  bt«t  of  my  ability,  in  imte<.'hnical 
langiiage,  the  plan  of  this  celebrated  battle,  which 
will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  tracing  the  two 
roads,  witli  the  river  crossing  them  ;  dotting  the 
localities  of  Centre\iUe,  the  bridge,  and  fords,  as 
described  below. 

The  city  of  Alexandria,  near  the  southern  point 
of  the  district  of  Ccilumbiu,  and  just  within  the  lx)r- 
ders  of  Virginia,  is  the  great  south-western  outlet 
from  the  United  States  capital.  From  it,  two  imiior- 
tant  roads  run  nearly  parullel,  rather  south  of  west- 
ward: namely,  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  Clounty 
railroad,  tlu-ough  Manassas ;  and  three  or  four  miles 
to  the  north  of  this,  sli-^ditly  diverging  from  Alexan- 
dria, tlie  Warrentun  turnpike  road,  which  runs 
tiirougli  I'^airfax  Court-house,  Centreville,  over  tJie 
8tone  Bridge  aud  liidl  lUin,  towards  Warrenton, 
sixteen  miles  further  west.  The  reader  is  already 
acquainted  with  tlie  character  of  Virginia  roads,  and 
must  hero  pietiu-e  to  himself  a  hilly,  wooded,  and 
very  rough  country,  with  ma8.ses  of  rock  jutting  upJ 
even  in  the  roads,  in  com^mrison  with  which,  tin 
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*Wnmon  at  Tiuitjn'dge  Wells  would  be  pronouncetl 
almost  a  level  plain. 

The  stream,  or,  as  it  would  be  called  in  Engluud, 
the  river,  of  Bull  Run  flows  in  a  south-easteni  direction 
in  a  very  winding  course  among  these  hills,  crossing 
both  the  turnpike  and  the  ntilroad,  and  on  to  the 
Occoquiui  river,  with  which  it  unites,  and  thence  into 
the  Potomac.  These  rivers  vary  materially  in  cUffer- 
ent  seasons,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  country ;  ^ 
sometimes  being  almost  dry  at  certuiu  furdahlo  places 
and  at  others  deep  and  rajud.  From  the  larger 
streams  diverge  those  smaller  branches,  known  as 
b  Run,  Cedar  Run,  Little  River,  Young's  Branch, 
iroad  Run,  &c.,  with  rough  by-roads,  crossing  them 
at  the  fords. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  object  of  the  "  grand 
y  of  the  rotomac "  was  a  triumpluiut  march 
through  Virginia,  to  capture  the  capital.  Smaller 
collections  of  Federal  ti-oops  had  already  been 
'eated  in  this  attempt  at  A  quia  Creek,  at  Fairfax 
urt-house,  at  Vienna  on  another  more  northern 
^line  of  railway,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Winchester,  and 
^Bbo  on  the  Penuisuhu  At  this  time  the  "  grand 
^Hrdj,"  under  General  McDowell  (whom  the  Con- 
^^federates  invest  with  higher  military  qualifies  than 
most  of  the  Fedend  fienerals),  was  massed  in  great 
force  at  Centreville,  six  miles  eastward  of  the  Stone 

teidge,  on  the  high  road  from  Alexandria.     Sujierior 
mbers    gave    confidence  to   the    invaders,  whose 
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anticipated  result  was  "to  crush  the  rebellion"  in 
"  one  decisive  blow." 

To  defeat  this  object,  General  Beauregard  had  con- 
centrated his  forces  at  Manassas,  on  the  line  of  rail- 
road above  described,  whence  important  routes 
branched  oflf  into  the  interior  of  Virginia.  Bull  Run 
was  the  great  barrier  between  the  two  armies, 
encamped  on  each  side  of  it,  witliin  a  few  miles  of 
each  other,  extending  their  pickets  and  reconnais- 
sances to  the  various  fords  in  their  vicinity.  General 
McDowell's  first  attempt  to  crass  was  about  six  miles 
below  tlie  Stoue  Bridge  at  Blackburn's  and  Jlitehel's 
Fords,  ill  front  of  the  anuy  at  Manassas.  ITiis  move- 
ment was  defuatt'd  on  Thursday,  in  the  battle  of  the 
18th  July.  Anotlier  feint  of  attack  was  made  at 
those  points  on  the  2l8t,  in  order  to  disguise  his  real 
intentions,  and  detain  the  main  boiiy  of  the  Confede- 
rate army  there,  while  the  Federals  should  effect  a 
crossing  about  six  miles  above  the  Stone  Bridge,  at  a 
ford  near  Siidley  church.  This  detour  of  the  Federal 
aniiy  was  intended  to  have  been  accomplished  before 
break  of  day  on  the  Sabbath,  when  General  Beaure- 
gard, had  he  not  received  timely  intimation  of  the 
movement,  intended  to  have  rested  Iiis  army,  and 
affonled  them  opportunities  for  religious  services  at 
their  several  camps.  Owing  to  the  rouglmess  of  the 
roads,  the  difficult  passage  of  the  dt'tour  through  the 
woods,  and  the  narrow  passes  being  blocked  up  by 
the   vast   moving  columns  of    his  army,   General 
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cDowell's  tronps  did  not  effect  tlie  crocshig  until 
dayliiilit  revealed  tlieir  course.  General  Beauregard 
had  I'drtunatcly  thrown  out  a  division  of  his  army  in 
the  direction  of  Sudley,  and  other  companies  were 
deployed  along  the  stream  to  guard  the  fords,  so 
that  the  Confederate  troops  were  scattered  over  a 
of  fifteen  miles,  tlieir  chief  strength  lying  in 
the  right  wing  at  Blackburn's  ford,  where  the  battle 
waa  expected  to  take  place ;  the  scattered  regiments 
fit  the  loft  wing  extending  to  the  ujiper  ford  at  Sud- 

y,  where  the  Federals  were  effecting  their  flank 
moTemeut  in  great  force,  and  with  their  heavy  artil- 
lery were  oceupyiug  a  commanding  position  along  a 
ridge  of  hills.  It  wiw  against  these  powerful  forcea 
that  those   few  Southern  regiments  marched  with 

iich  heroic  valoiir,  in  spite  of  a  disparity  of  one  to 
five.  Parts  of  the  4th  Alabama,  the  8th  Georgia, 
and  the  2nd  Mississippi,  stoixl  their  ground  for  an 
hour  in  the  face  of  leaden  hail  and  powerful  bat- 

ries ;  not  yielding  an  inch.     When  greatly  reduced 

ey  were  joined  by  the  4th  South  Carolina,  part  of 
a  Virginia  regiment,  and  the  Hampton  I/egion,  until 

e  Federal  batteries  of  Heintzleman,  Sherman,  the 
Rhode  Island,  and  Hunter's  division  rolling  down 
upon  them  in  a  cross-fire,  comjielled  their  retreat 
amid  such  fearful  odds. 

One  of  my  informants,  who  was  for  a  long  time  ex- 
posed to  this  cross-fire,  said,  "  When  I  think  of  that 
tremendous  host  of  22,0n0  men  arrayed  against  us.  and 
oar  insignificant  body  of  UUU  men,  it  seems  nothing 
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short  of  a  miracle  that  we  were  not  annihilated.  This 
was  the  romi>any  from  South  Carolina  who  be^rgfd  so 
hard  of  General  Beauregard  to  be  placed  in  the  front 
ranka,  in  order  to  have  the  "  first  fire  "  at  the  enemy, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  altered  his  arrangement  of  troops 
in  order  to  oblige  tliein.  So  death-like  was  the  con- 
flict in  wliich  this  little  band  was  engaged  tliat  when 
one  of  their  officers  fell,  and  some  of  them  were  nbont 
to  remove  him,  the  Colonel  exclaimed,  "  Fire  away, 
boys !  we  cannot  spare  the  sound  ones  to  attend  to 
the  dead — the  wounded  nnist  see  to  tliat."  So  six 
wounded  men  wore  appointed  to  carry  off  their  ofBcer, 
one  of  whom,  injured  in  tlie  eyes  by  the  bursting  of 
a  phell,  survived  to  tell  me  the  circumstance. 

The  8th  Georgia  regiment  was  for  a  long  time 
engaged  against  a  very  powerful  force,  who  were 
advancing  upon  them  from  the  ledge  of  that  hill  above. 
At  one  time  they  were  almost  overpowered  by  sheer 
numbere,  and  the  day  seemed  gone,  CoL  Bartow 
succeeded  in  rallying  them,  and  waa  soon  after 
woutidt.'d  by  a  shot  in  liis  foot.  He  then  seized  the 
flag  and  sat  upon  a  fence,  crying,  "  Never  retreat 
boys  1  I'll  sit  here  and  be  shot  to  death  before  I  re- 
treat." The  little  band,  however,  became  sorely 
reihiced,  and  hojie  waa  departing.  "  Oh  that  the  ball 
in  my  liiot  had  gone  through  my  heart,  and  that  I  had 
not  lived  to  see  this  defeat !"  cried  the  Colonel,  in 
utter  anguish .  Tlie  brave,  though  too  reckless  man, 
hmi  scarcely  uttered  the  distrustful  wish  before  a 
second  ball  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  fell, — too  soon, 
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AS !  to  learn  the  glorious  news  that  his  bravo 
"boys"  were  reinforced,  and  to  bear  the  shout  of 
"  victory ."  He  was  only  about  thirty-three  years  of 
age. 

One  of  those  Georgia  "  boys  "  was  shot  in  the  arm, 
rendering  it  powerless,  but  it  did  not  arrest  his 
ardour.  By  resting  his  g»in  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
he  managed  to  reload  it,  and  with  mie  arm  shot  and 
killed  successively  tliree  men,  wliom  he  had  marked 
as  having  fired  upon  three  of  liis  friends.  Another 
similar  spirit  was  displayed  by  a  comrade  whose  leg 
was  broken  by  a  caunou-balL  Crawling  to  a  tree, 
and  partially  shielding  himself  behind  it,  ho  loaded 
aud  reloaded  his  gun,  and  continued  to  fire  tiil  his 
powder  was  exbaustetl,  each  time  "  picking  out  his 
man  "  and  sending  him  to  his  long  acrount.  Another 
'oundcd  Georgiuti,  whilst  lying  on  the  ground,  saw 
own  two  brothers  shntduwu.  Ularking  their  mur- 
irs,  and  with  an  almost  superhuman  eflbrt,  ho 
raised  himself,  faint  with  bleeding,  upon  his  elbows, 
took  aim,  and  revenged  himself  of  thfir  death  by 
bringing  both  of  the  Federal  soldiers  to  the  earth, 
one  with  each  barrel  of  his  gun. 

Such  feats  of  daring  were  terrible  in  their  ferocity. 
There  is  no  yielding,  no  "  give  up."  If  an  officer 
bll,  the  men  still  tigiit,  often  separating  iheniselves 
and  wandering  off  in  pairs,  or  singly,  to  pick  out 
their  men  aud  slioot  them  down. 

The  reader  will  now  comprehend  the  retreat  of  the 
Confederate  left  wing,  in  order  to  coucentrate  their 
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force,  and  form  a  new  front  to  meet  the  adTancing 
enemy,  whose  lines  extended  on  two  sides  of  them, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day. 

A  young  lad  at  the  hotel  that  week,  who  had  just 
come  from  tlie  army  on  a  few  days'  furlough,  told  us 
scores  of  these  incidents,  and  not  with  any  attempt 
at  boasting,  or  as  if  it  were  sur[>rising,  but  only  a 
matter  of  course.  I  asked  him  how  many  he  thought 
he  had  killed  in  tlie  fight.  "  I  cannot  say  exactly," 
he  replied,  "  but  I  seldom  miss  my  game  when  I  take 
a  gun  in  hand."  JIuny  of  the  "  boys,"  when  armed 
with  more  than  one  weapon — and  some  had  rifles, 
revolvers,  swords,  and  bowie-knives — would  have 
recourse  to  each  in  turn,  not  stopjiing  to  reload,  but 
diishing  with  savage  fury  at  the  invader. 

They  talked  of  shooting  their  fellow-creatures  as 
they  would  of  blackbirds.  Every  day  one  heard 
of  tlie  number  of  captives  as  "  bagging  game,"  and 
tliey  spoke  of  "  best  shots,"  and  how  miuiy  were  fired, 
and  the  amount  of  "  game  "  disposed  of,  as  if  the  vic- 
tims were  no  better  tlmn  partridges  at  a  bathte.  It 
was  more  like  a  game  of  niarUK's,  or,  at  best,  an  archery 
party,  with  all  the  rivalry  of  securing  prizes,  aud  how 
best  to  obtain  tliera. 

Bowie-knives,  guerilla  warfare,  "  aim  at  the  helm»- 
man,"  "  picking  off  captains !"  What  savage  demons 
do  even  our  liest  friends  appear,  even  those  we  have  so 
well  esteemed  imd  lovetl,  when  possesse^l  and  trans- 
forme<l  by  the  passion  of  such  a  hate  as  this ! 

And  yet,  though  so  fierce  iu  their  hatred  on  the 
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if  tie-field,  they  had  no  sooner  censed  to  fight  than 
the  tenderest  sympathies  replaced  the  fierceness  of 
their  furj',  and  to  the  fallen  and  wounded  enemy  I 
heard  of  many  uistances  of  almost  brother's  care. 

During  the  winter  I  had,  tlivoiigh  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Tyler,  become  aequiiiiitj'd  with  uu  intelligent  and 
gentlemanly  young  man,  who,  like  everj'body  else, 
had  alter  wards  joined  the  army,  and  was  now  aide-de- 
camp to  one  of  the  generals.    That  wei.'k  he  also  re- 
appeared at  the  hcitel,  and  informed  me  be  was  corre- 
sponding with  one  of  the  Southern  newsyajwrs,  indeed 
one  of  the  best  conducted  and  influentitil  of  all  the 
Confederate  papers.    His  nom  de  plume  ivas  a  very 
_  modest  one,  but  he  sluJl  here  be  called  Eebelfield. 
[t  was  pleasant  to  see  an  old  acquaintance,  and  fresh 
the  battle-field  too,  for  I  knew  that  I  could 
depend  on  all  he  would  tell  me.     A  misfortune  to 
him  was  tlie  cause  of  my  gaining  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  information  from  a  "  very  reliable  source." 
His  right  hand  had  been  slightly  hurt,  too  much  so 
^tlo  enalile  him  to  hold  his  pen ;    and  when  he  re- 
^^■p-etted  his  inability  to  furnish  his  regiilar  commu- 
^BioatJons  to  the  press,  I  volunteered  my  services  oa 
^■linanueusis,  which  he  accepted  readily  ;  thus  his  dic- 
^Kation  answered  the  purftose  of  a  mutual  advantage. 
^^   I  will  trouble  my  readers  with  only  one  or  two 
more  of  those  instances  of  bravery,  which  may  be 
»keu  a.s  the  characteristic  of  the  Sotithorn  soldiers. 
Alabama  "  boy,"  really  a  btty  in  this  case,  of 
sly  seventeen,  but  tall  aud  robust,  had  passed 
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hinudf  offas  mach  older  in  order  to  be  aooepted  m  ft 
volnnteer.  A  Federal  Zoosve  to(^  him  primnar, 
bound  him  tightly  ■mib.  catdB,  and  left  him  lying  hf 
the  edge  of  afield  to  be  carried  (^by-and-by.  Jidid. 
not  suit  the  Alabamian  temper  to  lie  there  idle,  and 
with  a  good  set  of  teeth,  he  gnawed  ammder  the  tOjpBB 
anrand  his  wrist,  cnt  with  his  penknife  the  zest  of  Ink 
fetters,  took  a  mosket  from  a  dying  man,  and 
marched  off  -to  join  his  raiment.  Bom  anodier 
Zooare  approached,  at  whom  the  "boy"  took  deli- 
berate aim,  and  shot  him  dead.  By-and-by  a  colo- 
nel of  dragoons  rode  np,  bnt  not  saspecting  the  bay 
to  be  an  enemy,  approached  qnite  near.  Alabama 
piesented  his  musket  and  ordered  him  to  sartendK'. 
"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  the  ColoneL  "  I  am  an  Ala- 
bamian, and  you  are  my  prisoner.  C!ome  down." 
So,  like  Captain  Smith's  squirrels,  down  came  the 
Colonel.  The  boy  mounted  his  hotse,  and  conducted 
his  prisoner  to  the  General's  tent. 

Greneral  A.  M.  Jackson,  since  known  as  "  Stone- 
wall,"* received  a  rifle-ball  in  his  hand  early  in  the 
day,  but  in  spite  of  a  very  painful  wound  remained 
on  the  field  until  the  close  of  the  engagement. 
"  Don't  waste  your  ammunition,  boys !"  he  exclaimed, 

*  The  siugular  prenomen  of  "Stonewall,"  was  acqnited  by 
this  celebrated  General  at  the  battle  of  Manassas,  where  he  occu- 
pied an  important  position  with  his  brigade  near  the  Henry 
House ;  and  for  a  long  time  held  it  against  vastly  superior  foroea  ; 
afterwards  being  complimented  by  General  Beauregard,  who  said 
he  bad  stood  his  ground  like  a  (tone  woA,  Hia  brigade  thus 
earned  their  character  and  title. 
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in  the  hearinjr  of  my  infornidnt,  "and  don't  fire 
iinless  you  are  sure  of  hitting  them.  We  inny  want 
mU  the  powder  we  have  to  piirsne  them  to-night." 
-iViiother  "  boy "  shot  a  wild  rabbit  aa  he  marched 
along  that  darted  from  ita  lair — poor  ti^rrified  animal ! 
and  his  game  was  carried  with  him  thronghont  ihe 
Temainder  of  the  day.  When  firing  he  laid  it  do^vn, 
tJien  carried  it  on  again,  saying,  "I  shall  want  a 
good  supper  ti>nig1it  aftiT  this  day's  work ;"  and  ho 
saved  his  rabbit  and  enjoyed  his  supper.  It  is  a  well- 
anthenticated  fact,  that  at  the  close  of  that  hard- 
fought  battle,  many  of  the  Confederate  troops  had 
not  three  rounds  of  ammunition  left  in  their  car- 
touches ! 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  a  comparative  lull 
sraeceeded,  though  groups  at  every  comer  and  at 
every  doorway,  both  out  of  the  house  and  in  it, 
ceased  not  to  introduce  fresh  news,  and  also  "  eye- 
witnesses," from  whom  every  incident  of  the  battle 
was  received  with  re-awakened  interest. 

It  was  a  solemn  service  at  St.  Paul's  chiTrch, 
Richmond,  the  Sunday  after  the  battle  of  Manassas. 
Congress  had  appointed  a  general  thanksgiving  for 
"  a  great  and  imjwrtaiit  victory,"  and  the  lessons  and 
psalms  were  selected  to  siiit  the  occasion ;  especial 
jiraycrs  were  oiTered,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  wor- 
ship might  be  comprised  in  the  few  words,  "Give 
God  the  glory."  The  President  with  his  family 
otmpjed  their  usual  pew,  about  the  middle  of  the 
church.     General  Lee  was  also   present,   and  sat 
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where  our  Prince  of  Wales  had  done,  less  than  one 
year  before.  For  tlie  first  time  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity, irresistible  in  spite  of  the  time  and  place, 
of  seeing  and  observing  the  new  President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Character  is  stamped  upon 
his  features.  A  brniul,  lull,  pruiuiu<:-nt  forehead, 
nose  somewhat  uquiliiio,  lips  tliiu,  firm,  and  delicate. 
Mildness  and  gentleness  are  the  prominent  expre»- 
sioii ;  kindness,  benevolence,  then  a  touch  of  saihiess 
strikes  you:  the  least  shadow  of  bitterness  melting 
into  sorrow  ;  and  hud  he  not  sufficient  cause  ?  But 
there  is  plenty  of  resolution,  and  dignity  combined 
with  conscientiousness ;  and  you  feel  that  words  from 
those  lipis  would  not  fall  light  and  powerless.  Uo  is 
said  to  be  a  devout  Christian,  too;  meek  devotion 
marks  his  bearing  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  ; 
nor  was  the  father  biuied  in'  the  patriot,  nor  the 
parent's  duty  sunk  in  individual  worship.  PVe- 
queutly  he  shared  his  boctk  with  bis  young  son  by  his 
side,  quietly  pointing  to  direct  the  eye,  or  guide  him 
in  the  chants. 

And  here  it  may  not  bo  out  of  place  to  observe, 
that  in  few  churches  of  the  States  is  the  manner  of 
the  congregation  marked  by  more  attention,  devotion, 
and  stillness,  than  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Richmond. 
Ever  since  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  that 
city,  the  people  have  not  ceased  to  regret  the  con- 
fusion, ill-breetling,  and  interruptions,  that  disturbed  I 
the  sanctity  of  the  plai'o  on  that  occasion.  Crowds 
of  country  people  flocked  in  and  occupied  tlie  seats 
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of  the  regular  congi-fgiitiou,  or  evt-n  choked  up  the 
aisles,  to  tlio  exclusion  of  devotional  worslupjwrs. 
The  Castletons*  pew  was  quite  ucnr  to  that  occupied 
by  the  Prince,  and  Mr.  Castleton  had  informed  me 
that  he  saw  persons  pusliiug  tlieir  way  up  tlio  aisle, 
until  they  came  in  full  Aicw  of  him,  when  they  would 
stand  with  folded  arms,  and  survey  him  with  close 
scrutiny,  obUvious  to  all  around,  imtil  their  gaze  was 
satisfied;  tlien  they  would  eflect  their  exit  as  they 
had  their  entrance.  Others  stood  upon  the  seats  to 
behold  him,  resolving,  as  they  had  never  seen  a 
"  live  prince  "  before,  and  noight  never  have  so  good 
an  opporfimity  again,  that  they  would  make  the 
most  of  it.  But  this  is  their  way  of  paying  "  ho- 
mage." Many  miles  had  tho  majority  of  them  tra- 
velled for  this  very  purpose,  and  it  was  not  hkely 
they  would  be  easily  baffled. 

But  to  return  to  the  church  on  this  particular  Sab- 
bath— 28th  of  July.  Another  thing  which  stnick  me 
was  the  crowd  of  grave  subdued  persons  there  assem- 
bled, although  the  services  were  for  special  tliauks- 
giviiig,  and  the  large  numl»er  of  wounded  soldiers  in- 
terejHjrsed  among  the  congregation.  There  they  were 
in  all  sorts  of  dresses  and  uniforms ;  in  all  sorts  of 
baudages  and  plaisters ;  anus  in  slings,  and  bound-up 
Leads,  but  calm  and  devotiouul,  seated  witJi  tho  fa- 
milies at  whose  houses  they  had  been  received  and 
tended  during  the  previous  week,  and  allowing  no 
trifles  to  prevent  tlieir  attendance  at  the  bouse  of 
God  on  that  great  and  solemn  oecasiou. 
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Rebelfield  described  some  most  harrowing  scenes 
tliat  be  had  witnessed  at  the  hospitals.  In  8pite  of 
"  all  the  doctors "  being  summoned  to  the  battle- 
field, there  were  not  hall"  enough.  To  one  small 
country  church  such  crowds  of  wounded  men  were 
carried,  that  they  lay  on  the  floor  closely  packed, 
while  one  young  ghuient  alone  was  there  to  perform 
the  operations.  Piles  of  limbs  1  yes,  piles  of  human 
limbs — were  accumulated  in  one  comer,  amputa- 
tion beijig  tlie  sjieediest  method  of  cure !  The 
little  communion  table  of  Sudley  church  be- 
came tlie  patients'  couch  while  the  butchery  was 
carried  on. 

l?ut  blame  not  that  young  doctor,  and  blame  not 
the  remissness  that  led  to  such  horrifying  necessities. 
Scarcely  three  months  before,  these  150,000  men  of 
the  Southern  army  had  been  lounging  at  their  own 
firesides,  or  rambling  over  tlieir  cotton  plantations. 
The  country  was  blockaded  when  wholly  unprepared 
for  such  emergencies.  We  have  seen  the  life  of  the 
doctors  of  the  iSoutli.  AVliat  sort  of  experience  could 
they  have  had  in  array  surgerj-,  and  what  instru- 
ments and  appurtenances  had  they  at  hand  ?  The 
few  experienced  practitioners  from  the  cities  could 
accompb'sh  comparatively  little,  and  here  were  hun- 
dreds of  wounded  men,  who,  nut  until  several  days 
elajjsed,  were  all  discovered  and  carried  to  the  ewt- 
geous.  And  oh !  the  sickening  effects  of  that  hot 
July.  The  lists  of  sufferings  are  too  dreadful  to  place 
before  my  readefs,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  hundreds 
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on  that  scattered  battle-fioLl  lingered  in  the  broiling 
sunshine,  tormented  by  tliirst  and  insects  scarcely  less 
intolerable  than  their  wounds,  until  a  merciful  death 
relieved  their  agonies.  For  mUes  around  every 
dweJling  became  «\  hospital ;  and  renewed  exertions 
on  the  [>art  of  the  women,  renewed  contributions  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  were  offered  promptly :  no  en- 
treaties were  necessary  to  extort  them ;  every  one 
hastened  as  if  for  their  own  blood  relatives,  to  send 
oomforta  and  luxuries ;  which  after  all  were  but  too 
few  1 

In  looking  at  the  results  of  that  terrible  slaughter, 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  recog- 
nize a  signal  Providence  in  the  remarkably  abimdaut 
preparations  made  by  the  Federalists  for  their  expe- 
dition to  Richmond,  and  the  wonderful  panic  that 
seized  them,  causing  all  these  provisions  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  very  peojile  whom  they  were  block- 
ading, and  endeavouring  to  dejirive  of  the  necessaries 
of  lifie ;  well-supplied  medicine  chests,  wine,  cloth- 
ing, even  ladies'  apparel,  and  dainties  of  every  kind. 
The  Sonthemers  hiwl  often  said,  "The  best  way  to 
pronde  ourselves  with  anns  is  to  figlit  for  them,"  and 
BO  it  proved  then,  and  so  it  has  proved  throughout 
the  whole  campaign.  There  have  been  various  at- 
tempts to  account  for  that  panic,  but  the  most  preva- 
lent idea  is,  that  it  was  caused  by  a  shout  of  triumph 
at  the  cajitiu^  of  Sherman's  battery,  that,  during  the 
whole  day,  had  l)een  so  strongly  contested  ;  captured 
and  recaptured  again  and  agiiin.      More  than  one 
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person  described  that  shout  as  something  more  over' 
powei-ing  than  the  cannon's  roar.  It  was  taken  np, 
and  c'urriefl  along  the  line  for  several  miles,  and  they 
heard  the  ufiroar  rolling  along  in  its  approach  like  an 
avalanche  of  thunder.  The  enemy  were  not  aware  of 
the  cause,  and  were  in  their  turn  overpowered  by 
terror.  One  frightened  company  infected  the  rest, 
and  the  result  is  known.  Afterwards  I  visited  the 
battle-field,  and  heard  that  race  described  by  the 
wives  of  the  farmers  who  lived  close  by.  It  was 
almost  as  fearful  a-s  the  battle  itself.  All  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  were  the  poor  terrified, 
tattered,  and  stannug  fugitives  passing  by  from  their 
hiding-places;  at  first  rushing  madly  on,  trampling 
each  oth(!r  in  their  speed,  or  dashing  themselves 
against  trees  and  fences  as  they  turned  in  dread  to 
gaze  beliind  them ;  then  staggering  in  their  fatigue 
and  hunger,  lifting  their  jwor  hands  in  entreaties  to 
the  cottagers  in  mercy  to  point  the  way  to  Alexan- 
dria, but  twt  to  tell  tlie  "  Secemioners  "  which  way  they 
had  gone.  However,  that  early  failure  to  the  Fede- 
ralists taught  thorn  a  useful  lesson,  while,  sud  to  relate, 
the  success  to  the  Southerners  caused  them  to  relax 
in  their  exertions. 

Amongst  the  arrivals  of  the  previous  week  had 
Kh'U  the  "  Yankee  prisoners."  XT]>wanls  of  a 
thousand  had  been  sent  to  Richmond  aloue;  of 
whom  nearly  a  hundred  were  wounded,  and  were  dis- 
posed of  in  a  large,  commodious,  brick  almshouse, 
where  they  received  the  same  care  and  treatment 
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fiom  Southern  doctors,  as  tlic  Sotitliem  soldiers  they 
had  come  to  fif^ht.  Indeed,  so  far  have  Virginian  hos- 
pitality and  honour  been  diajilayed,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  scarceness  of  medicines,  the  Northern  wounded 
pristiners  (and  there  were  at  least  500  in  the  Ptiite) 
positively  shared  the  scanty  supply  in  common  with 
the  Southerners,  wlio,  as  the  mihenlthy  si-nson  ap- 
proached, risked  death  for  the  want  of  them :  while 
the  North,  even  to  cure  their  own  men,  would  not 
permit  a  supply  to  cross  the  borders.  From  nn  army 
physician  I  was  told  that  tIiouii:h  lie  liatl  not  enough 
qainiue  for  his  own  men,  it  was  being  administered 
to  the  "  Yankee  "  prisoners. 

Several  jiersons  were  admitted  to  visit  theso  pri- 
soners, among  whom  were  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to 
give  them  sjiiritual  comfort  or  counsel.  The  majority 
of  them  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  kindness 
of  their  conquerors,  and  were  surprised  and  tiniused 
at  the  clieerful  gnii4y  and  independent  manners  of 
the  negro  attendants — those  "manacled  slaves," 
whose  condition  seemed  so  much  more  eim'ahle  than 
their  o^\-n  just  then.  \\'ith  a  few  exceptions,  they 
expressed  regret  that  they  engaged  in  the  war  at  all, 
assuring  the  Southerners  that  they  had  either  been  de- 
ceiveil  in  their  ideas  of  them,  or  brilwd  to  come  with- 
o»it  any  other  alternative  than  to  starve.  Many  very 
interesting  though  sorrowful  incidents  were  related  by 
aome  of  the  wounded,  of  their  experiences  on  the 
battle-field :  one  of  which,  however,  will  convey  a  fair 
idea  of  tiie  whole. 
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A  clergjman  addressed  a  man  wlio  mos  lying 
moaning  in  great  B[ipfir(.Mi(  distress,  asking  him  if  he 
sufi'ered  mnch  ?  "  Yes,  my  wounds  pain  me  sorely," 
said  he,  "  but  my  heart  pains  me  still  more  sorely,  to 
tliiuk  I  liave  sacrificed  so  much  to  take  up  arms 
ngainst  such  a  people.  While  our  men  were  escaj^- 
ing,  they  run  past  me  and  over  me,  and  I  lay  tortured 
ui  the  sun's  heut  I  tried  to  get  them  to  stop  and 
move  me  out  of  the  way,  and  procure  me  some  water 
to  drink,  but  none  would  stay  to  listen.  ^\'ht:•Il  the 
crowd  luid  jmsswl,  and  I  was  expecting  to  he  there 
all  night,  a  Southerner  came  and  spoke  to  me  ;  then 
he  fetched  me  some  water,  and  called  to  a  friend  to 
help  him  to  lift  me  out  of  the  way.  They  put  me  on 
a  bluuket,  and  did  the  best  they  could  for  me,  while 
my  own  people  hail  left  me  to  die.  And  now  I  am 
here,  and  better  cared  for  than  I  have  been  ever 
since  I  left  my  home,  and  by  the  very  pjople  I  came 
to  fight  against."  Many  declared  nothing  should 
ever  induce  them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  South 
again,  and  that  if  ever  they  reached  the  North, 
they  would  tell  their  own  people  how  deceived  they 
hati  been. 

After  the  excitement  of  tlie  battle  had  somewhat 
subsided  I  bethoufrlit  me  of  tliat  letter  written  from 
31ilbaiik,  and  resolved  to  make  inquiries  at  tlie  Post^ 
office  depiirtmeut,  to  see  if  jicrcliance  it  might  still  be 
in  the  State.  Au  official  wrote  down  my  addreaa, 
promising-to  institute  a  search  for  it;  I  having  also 
given  liiui  a  description  of  the  despatch,  and  the 
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name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressofl ;  and 
I  k'ft  him,  with  very  h'ttle  hope  of  his  ever  thinking 
either  of  Mias  Sarah  Jones,  or  her  letter  again. 

That  was  the  letter  that  Mi.  Quence  had  been  so 
desirous  to  have  published  in  the  "  Richmond  En- 
quirer," and  I  asked  llebi-lfield,  who  knew  every  one 
connected  with  that  paper,  if  he  had  ever  observed 
Buch  a  commimication ;  for  we  had  reeeived  the  ne\\'H- 
papers  so  irreguhirly  at  Jlillmnk,  that  it  niiglit  have 
easily  eseajied  notice,  and  now,  as  pou{)le  were  taking 
80  much  trouble  to  watch  me,  and  judge  harshly  of 
my  actions,  such  a  corresjjondenoe  might  be  the 
means  of  protecting  me  from  very  unpleasant  fonse- 
queoces,  and  this  made  me  rather  more  anxious  alnnit 
it.  Eebelfield  asked  to  whom  the  letter  had  been 
addressed. 

"  To  Mr.  Tyler,  one  of  the  editors." 

"  Oh !  Ho  is  Col.  Tykr  now,  in  the  Wise  Bri- 
gade, and  has  gone  to  Western  Virginia." 

My  friend  promised  to  inquire  at  the  office,  and 
find  out  what  had  become  of  the  letter. 

And  how  was  the  subscription  for  Misa  Gibbon 
anoceeding  all  this  time  ? 

Not  at  alL  There  were  three  ladies,  who— of 
all  that  great  hotel  full  of  guests, — made  them- 
■elves  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest  by  dress, 
manner,  and  conversation,  and  the  three  were  on  in- 
timate terms  with  each  other.  One  shall  be  called 
JIr«.  Graigh,  who  came  from  Mobile,  accompanied  by 
her  husband,  a  very  wealthy  merchant,  and  some  ex- 
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travagantly  attired,  bejewelled  daughters.  Another 
was  Mrs.  Greene,  a  silly,  affected,  hysterical  lady, 
always  in  tears  over  her  departed  (not  dead)  husband 
who  was  in  the  army  somewhere.  The  third  was 
Mrs.  Gen.  Henningsen,  a  fat,  fair,  and  (not)  forty,  but 
fashionable  lady,  who  had  lately  arrived  by  a  very 
circuitous  route  from  New  York ;  and  had  met  with 
many  adventures  on  the  road,  being  a  well-known 
Secessiooist  and  Southerner,  also  a  Georgian :  she  had, 
in  spite  of  her  trunks  being  searched  at  three  or  four 
different  places,  succeeded  in  bringing  a  quantity  of 
quinine,  four  or  five  revolvers  secured  under  her  hoops, 
and  a  model  of  a  submarine  battery ;  which  achiere* 
ment,  as  many  similar  ones  were,  had  been  duly  but 
incautiously  announced  in  the  Richmond  papers ;  ren- 
dering  the  lady,  for  the  time  being,  quite  a  lioness,  and 
keeping  her  well  occupied  in  relating  her  adventures 
to  every  fresh  comer.  It  was  surprising  to  find  how 
much  liarm  was  done  at  that  time  to  the  "  rebel " 
successes,  by  the  indiscreet  notices  in  the  papers.  If 
a  sliip  ran  the  blockade  and  brought  a  valuable  cargo 
into  port,  the  fact  and  the  name  were  immediately 
published,  rendering  a  capture  certain  by  the  Federal 
gunboats  which  would  await  her  departure  again. 
Those  escapes  from  Maryland,  the  smuggling  of  goods, 
and  every  trifling  success  were  publicly  spoken  of; 
and  I  sometimes  thought  that  if  newspapers  had  been 
tabooed  for  a  time,  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Confederate  States.  A  suspension 
of  tlieir  publication  was  imminent,  when  printing  ink 
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lieeaine  exhausted,  aiul  the  type  of  some  of  them  bo 
much  worn  that  the  renders  were  fed  by  promises  for 
aeverul  weeks ;  while  tlif  papers  were  ahiiost  unread- 
able. That  "  the  blockade  was  going  to  be  raised " 
M>  soon,  was  a  gn^at  impediment  to  enteqjrise,  the 
people  arguing,  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  invest  ca[pital  in 
■uch  a  manufacture,  wlion  it  is  quite  understood  that 
the  blockjulo  will  be  raised  by  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember." 

But  to  return  to  the  three  Imliea.  After  the  notices 
Tn  behalf  of  the  Yorktowu  bospitjil  had  bwn  seen 
in  the  Hotel,  some  of  the  guests  naturally  inquired 
who  was  collecting  the  subscriptions ;  and  on  disco- 
TCring  that  it  was  a  stranger  whom  no  one  knew,  and 
who  had  no  ostensible  occupation,  or  reason  for  resith'ng 
alone  in  a  country  from  wliich  strangers  were  gladly 
escaping,  they  seemetl  more  dLsjTOsed  to  resent  as 
officiousness,  if  not  worse,  any  effort  to  collect  funds 
over  which  they  would  have  no  further  control. 
Some  very  harsh  and  unjustifiable  renmrks  wore 
audibly  expressed  in  my  presence :  which  might  have 
been  taken  as  highly  insulting ;  but  again  I  was  in- 
duced to  summon  all  my  philosophy  and  forgiveness, 
in  ordr-r  to  excuse  the  8[icaker8,  who  I  know  had  so 
much  reason  to  suspect  black  sheep  among  them. 
Poor  i^atriotic  sufferers !  Were  not  their  hearts'  best 
instincts  lacerated  daily  by  the  8uffcrin<js  or  massacre 
of  their  nearest  relatives ;  and  were  they  not  witness- 
ing their  beloved  country  devastated  and  desolated 
by  a  futile  war  I 
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Mrs.  Ayres  had  pointed  out  Mr.  Graigh  to  me  as  a 
wejvlthy  and  libcnil  man,  and  I  Imd  ventured  to  intro- 
duce the  subjet-t  to  Iiim.  His  manner  had  not  been 
very  em>ouragmg;  nor  polite,  but  he  had  promised  to 
promote  the  object,  and  would  "  hand "  me  a  sum 
of  money  by-Hnd-by. 

The  next  time  he  appeared  I  summoned  my  very 
Ijest  smile  to  ask  him  if  he  had  thought  of  York- 
town,  when  he  curtly  replied  that  he  had  given 
twenty  dollars,  to  a  gentleman  whom  he  knew,  for 
that  «»mc  ol)ject.  Sueh  conduct  was  too  marked  to 
be  misunderstood ;  and  feeling  too  much  pained  to 
disguise  my  sense  of  the  indignity,  I  hastened  away 
to  Sirs.  Ayres  to  tell  her  my  troubles.  She  excused 
the  Graighs,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  me  by 
saying,  "  Those  Southerners  are  very  different  from 
the  Virginians — they  are  so  impetuous,"  &c.  How- 
ever, I  sent  one  of  the  children  to  take  downi  the 
notices,  and  thus  ended  my  collections  for  York- 
town.  Only  mine,  however;  for  I  must  do  the 
people  the  justice  to  say  it  was  the  stranger  and 
not  the  cjiuse  that  induced  thi'ir  refusal ;  the  con- 
tributions were  merely  paaaed  into  another  channel. 

At  that  time  some  of  Jlr.  W.  H.  Russell's  letters 
from  SOssissippi  had  jiist  found  their  way  into  the 
Richmond  papers,  whieli  the  pnijlic  were  in  their  over- 
sensitiveness  construing  into  injurious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  their  institutions  and  ootmtry.  Though  it 
^vas  evident  to  an  English  reader  that  those  letters 
were  conscientious  descriptions  of  events  and  customs 
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liat  could  in  no  way  injure  the  Confederate  eause, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  and  tlmt  tlie  few  objection- 
able comments  would  have  no  weight  in  the  great 
balance  of  English  opiniun,  the  tao  tenacious  slave- 
holders were  violently  iiidifi;nant.  Tliey  were  particu- 
larly angiy  at  an  account  of  a  little  negro  lK)y  at  a 
hotel  in  (I  think)  Vicksburg,  or  somewhere  near  the 
Mississippi,  who  had,  when  Dr.  Eussoll  asked  him 
if  he  were  happy,  turned  round  to  see  who  was 
listening  before  he  gave  his  cwutiuus  reply.  "  What 
(fmUUman  would  question  another  gentleman's  servant 
in  that  manner  ?"  and  "  Who  ever  siiw  a  negro  boy 
act  with  so  much  caution  ?  why,  he  would  have 
bunt  out  hiughing  without  knowing  what  to  answer 
to  such  a  question."  "  If  the  '  Times '  reporter  had 
given  him  a  plate  full  of  molasses,  he  would  soon 
have  seen  whether  ho  was  happy  or  not."  And  tliat 
poor  little  negro  boy,  at  the  hotel  where  "  negroes  of 
til  sluulcs  and  complexions  "  were  to  be  seen,  was 
dngged  time  after  time  into  tlie  Southern  news- 
{open  long  after  tho  rc'imbUcation  of  the  unfor- 
tanate  letter.  Anotlier  olfence  of  Dr.  Ku.s.sf:'li'8  was 
aome  remark  he  made  in  Washington  about  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  eagerly  caught  up,  with  probable 
exaggerations,  by  the  Northern  presH,  and  afterwards 
reoopied  with  bitter  animadversions  by  the  Southern 
papers. 

"  WTiat  did  he  know  about  it,  when  he  was  never 
near  the  place,  and  ran  faster  than  any  of  them," 

&C.&C. 
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When  tliose  three  laclios,  Mrs.  Greene,  Mrs.  Graigh 
and  Jlrs.  Heuningsca,  disccivercd  that  Jtiss  Jones 
was  also  a  "  British  8ul>ject,"  it  did  not,  under  the 
present  irritability,  tend  to  improTe  their  opinion  of 
her ;  and  to  iiiako  matters  worse,  they  had  observed 
Mr.  Phillips  Day,  who  hod  railed  to  kindly  show  me 
an  Euglisli  jMiper,  and  those  ladies,  with  les.s  jwlite- 
ness  tlian  usual  in  their  countrywomen,  had  listened 
to  our  conversation  and  watched  us  in  no  very 
flattering  manner.  The  next  morning  I  was  sitting 
reading  the  newspaper  on  a  sofa,  when  they  all 
entered  the  room  and  seated  themselves  very  near 
me.  They  were  talking  in  so  loud  a  tone  tliat  it  was 
impossible  for  me  not  to  he^ir  their  conversation, 
wliicli  tm'netl  pjintedly  upon  "  that  reporter  "  of  the 
London  'Times.'  "And  now  we  have  another  of 
these  English  aboUtioiiists  in  Richmond,  I  sujtposo 
he  will  be  talking  about  our  servants  next."  Several 
of  such  tenacious  and  pointed  remarks  were  uttered 
and  caught  up  by  each  of  the  three  ladies,  with  some 
very  mistaken  and  unjust  reflections  on  Jlr.  Russell, 
particularly  the  following :  "  These  itinerant  re- 
jMrtcrs,  of  whom  no  one  has  ever  heard  before,  come 
and  partake  of  our  hospitality,  and  then ." 

The  Englishwoman  was  also  over-sensitive  and  im- 
petuous, especially  where  her  country  was  concerned ; 
and  if  3Ir.  iiussell  were  mistaken  in  his  observations  of 
Southern  institutions,  it  was  very  evident  that  these 
ladies  knew  UtLlo  respecting  the  character  of  the 
Loudon  press. 
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"  Excuse  me,  ladies,  lor  iutemiptinp;  yon,  but  Dr. 
Russell,  of  the  London  '  Tiines,'  is ." 

"  No,  we  don't  excuse  anybwly  who  listens  to  our 
conversation,  and  interferes  with  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Grai{!;h :  "  wo  wish  people  would  just  let  us  alone;  we 
can  fight  our  own  battles,  and  don't  want  anyliody  to 
keep  watch  over  «*."  Both  she  and  Mrs.  Greene 
burst  out,  in  u  manner  so  violent  and  unladylike,  as 
well  as  abusive,  that  to  iirpue  or  even  continue  the 
conversation  was  impossible ;  therefore  I  merely 
bowed,  and  apologizing  briefly,  went  on  reading  my 
paper. 

The  iinrafj;rapbs  in  the  daily  jounials  then  {n"adu- 
ally  cJiangod  their  tone,  when  mentioning  the,  at 
first,  "  distinguished  correspondents."  Soon  one  saw 
Buch  notices  as  these  : — 

"  Mb.  RrssEM,. — We  observe  that  the  notorious  oorrespondflOt 
of  the  London  '  Tiines '  expresses  the  opiuiou  tlint  the  North 
ou  easily  subjugate  the  South  if  she  puts  fortli  her  strength. 
Mr.  TlaHscUs  leltors  from  the  United  States  thus  far  have 
not,  Ac." 
'  "RrssELL  AS  A  Reporter. — We  give  to  this  individual,  says 
the  Atlaulu  '  Intelligencer,'  everything  that  is  due  as  a  reiiorter  of 
the  English  press.  Wo  have,  however,  siiiiie  knowledge  of  his 
anteeedetiU  that  may  be  int^iresting  to  our  a'tidcm.  In  the  great 
struggle  for  the  rights  and  independence  of  Irt'lmid,  he,  this 
man,  PumeU,  was  the  hired  reiwrter  of  the  Loudon  'Times,' 
when,  Ac." 

"Tbe  Ekoubh  Pbess  on  Avehicak  Atfaibs. — The  oom- 
numts  of  the  English  press  on  American  affairs  are  the  most 
•miuing  reading  of  the  day.  The  combination  of  extraordinary 
ignonmcc  and  magnificent^  assumptioii  is  perfectly  overwhelm- 
ing." 
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Nevertheless  ths  Confederates  were 
eagerly  for  any  measure  that  might  li^atl  to  a  ceaBA- 
tion  of  hostilities.  The  least  fragment  of  comfort 
that  could  be  sifted  from  the  Northeru  or  English 
pa{iere  was  ardently  grasped ;  and  they  indulged  in 
fitrong  hopes  that  the  recent  successes  at  Manassas 
would  hoth  convince  the  Federal  Gkjvemment  of  the 
inutility  of  the  war,  and  bring  about  the  anticipated 
"  leoognition  "  by  the  European  powers. 


CHAPTEK  n. 

Ti'he  Campaign  inWcstcrn  Virginia — That  Letter  again — Ingenious 
ContriTances— Habitual  Elxtravagance — Z«i]  iiiid  Munificence 
— The  Five  Honourable  Judges — The  Prisoners'  Huspitais — 
"  ExoneraUxl  in  the  eves  of  GoTernment  " — rrepnrutions  to 
Winter  in  the  South — The  Yellow  Bridesmaid — Hatty  rLi]uiTc8 
■  Carriage  to  Herself — "Writing"  Pictures — An  Affecting  In- 
cident— Professional  Correspondence — A  Tempting  S|X3culation 
— The  Negotiations  are  tedious — The  Consul  is  exixxitcd  to  do 
everything — Another  "Distinguished  Visitor" — The  Under- 
groimd  Railway — Exjiectations  and  Disapjiointments — Neces- 
iity  is  the  Parent  of  Invention — A  Shoemalier's  Charges — An 
"Early  Engagement"  is  ex[)eoted — Willing  Sacrifices  for 
Liberty — Procuring  my  Passport  —  Mrs.  General  Pogram's 
Family — Dcjiarttire  of  Messrs.  Maaon  and  Slidell. 

Mrs.  Gen.  HENNrNOSEN  appeared  to  think  tliat  her 
two  friends  had  not  demeaned  themselTos  in  a  very 
befioming  manner,  and,  as  if  anxioiis  to  mollify  their 
offence,  made  overtures  towards   my  ftcqiiaiutance, 
and  introduced  herself  afterwards  by  snyinfr,  "  My 
husband    is    an   Enghshman,   and   I   like   English 
people  very  much."     She  went  on  to  eay  that  she 
K  had  had  such  and  such  English  acquaintances,  who 
■  were  all  "  so  intelligent,"  or  "  so  sensible,"  or  "  so  " 
P  Bomething  else,  all  of  which  was  very  amiably  in- 
tended ;  and  in  the  desolate  life  I  was  then  loading, 
V<»U   II.  D 
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any  such  indications  of  kindness  were  only  too  wel- 
come  to  be  rejected. 

Mrs.  Heniiingsen  was  truly  a  woman  of  the  world 
— clever,  shrewd  and  fascinating  ;  a  great  talker  and 
a  greater  diplomatist;  but  withal  possessed  of  one 
of  the  kindest  hearts  and  most  generous  dis^Kisitions 
in  the  worhL  She  knew  everybody,  and  was  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  a  circle  of  political,  military, 
and  social  acquuiutauce.  She  never  was  alone,  never 
quiet ;  and  besides  entertaining  a  constant  reinforce- 
ment of  visitors,  she  devoted  herself  so  zealously  to 
tlie  sick  and  wounded,  that  one  would  have  thought 
her  sole  eductition  and  existence  had  been  occupied 
in  nursing. 

When  she  could  spare  a  few  minutes  to  converse 
with  rac,  she  invariably  imparted  news  from  "Western 
Virginia,  where  her  husband,  General  Heuningsen, 
was  on  active  duty  as  Colonel  in  the  Wise  Brigade. 
From  her  I  learned  much  of  tliose  friglitfuUy  hazardous 
and  laborious  campaigns,  that  have  been  ilescribed 
by  so  many  writers,  as  to  render  detail  imuecessary 
here.  Mrs.  Henningsen  was  not  discreet  in  her  com- 
ments upon  those  terrible  slaughters,  nor  sparing  in 
her  censuri'S  of  the  Government  for  not  reinl'orcing 
General  Wise.  Generals  M'Clellan  and  Kosencranz 
were  then  on  the  Federal  side  in  Western  Virginia, 
and  the  Confederates  were  indebted  tb  the  habitual 
Ciiution  alone  of  the  lirstrnamed  General,  for  retaining 
as  much  as  they  did  of  that  part  of  the  State ;  for 
the  number  of  the  Southern  troops  was  always  over- 
rated.   Heartrending  tidings,  one  heard,  of  the  suf- 
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ferings  of  the  soldiers,  many  arriving  from  that 
section,  charged  with  letters  or  messages  to  Mrs. 
Henningsen.  One  man  who  came,  related  how  his 
son  had  marched  eighteen  miles  without  shoes, 
having  nothing  to  oat  for  four  days  but  birch  bark ; 
another  maii  tasted  no  food  whatever  for  forty-eight 
horn's;  another  had  nothing  on  his  feet  during  a 
seventy-six  mile  march,  during  the  latter  part  of 
which  they  were  blistered  so  sorely,  that  the  soldier 
toiled  along  in  anguish ;  and  these  were  only  a  few  of 
the  thousand  cases  of  suffering.  With  a  [wior  popula- 
tion in  those  mountainous  districts,  and  with  roads,  if 
roads  they  can  be  called,  consisting  of  alternate  steps 
of  solid  rock  two  or  three  feet  deep,  with  pools  of 
water  lying  between  them,  miui  and  fallen  trees  (it 
ruined  incessantly  all  that  summer),  the  sufferings  and 
hardships  of  the  soldiers  can  jierhaps  find  no  precedent 
m  aitcient  or  modem  times.  After  a  few  months' 
campaign,  the  country'  became  so  devastate<l  that 
no  food  could  be  procured ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
farm-houses  had  fled  their  homes,  and  often  it  was 
necessary  to  travel  miles  and  iniles  to  find  fodder  for 
one  hoise.  I  heard  a  man  from  there  declare  that  on 
arriving  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  was  obliged  to 
proceed  eight  miles  further,  in  order  to  procure  a 
meal  for  his  famished  steed.  One  of  the  companies 
in  General  Wise's  brigade  did  not,  for  the  8i)ace  of 
fliree  montlis,  encamp  more  than  two  nights  in  ouo 
jilace,  and  during  that  whole  time  was  accomplishing 
forced  marches,  in  climbing  bills  and  rocks,  working 
at  entrenchments,  and  Bleeping  in  wet  woods,  with. 
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empty  stomaclis !  An  old  and  experienced  European 
soldier,  who  had  joiniHl  that  exjxjdition,  assured  me 
that  he  had  never  either  seen  or  heard  of  such  a 
trj'ing  campaign  as  that.  One  of  the  Baltimore 
regijuents,  in  that  suffering  army,  was  resting  at 
night,  after  a  toilsome  march,  near  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  which,  owing  to  heavy  showers,  so  suddenly 
overflowed  its  banks  that  the  soldiers  were  awakened 
from  their  hardly-eamed  slumljers  in  an  almost  swim- 
ming condition,  all  their  clothes  and  much  baggage 
having  been  waslied  away.  Those  devoted  Maryland- 
ers,  too,  who  were  cut  off  from  all  frientis  and  means 
of  replenishing  their  stock  of  clothing !  Many,  many 
members  of  that  regiment  died  amongst  those  moim- 
tain  torrents, "and  their  friends  will  never  know  where 
their  bodies  lie.  Those  same  floods  left  them  in  so 
crippled  a  condition  that  half  of  them  were  afterwards 
incapacitated  by  "  chills  "  and  cramps.  Governor 
Wise  started  with  120  men,  rallying  raw  recruits  as 
he  proceeded ;  but,  owmg  to  sickness,  not  the  half  of 
his  men  were  ever  in  active  service  at  the  same  time. 
At  one  time  he  was  within  five  miles  of  the  Ohio 
river,  and  could  have  secured  the  vuluuble  salt-works 
in  tlie  Kanawha  valley  but  for  want  of  reinforcements 
and  provisions.  The  incn])acity  from  sickness  in  that 
portion  of  the  Confederate  army,  at  that  time,  was 
appalling.  No  medicines,  no  brandy,  very  little 
food,  continual  rains  for  tliirty  daj's,  and  consequent 
freshets ;  footsore  soldiers,  campless  and  blanketless, 
glad  to  gather  the  raw  com  as  it  stood  in  the  fields ; 
while  the  deaths,  in  one  regiment   only,  numbered 
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eight  or  ten  a  day.  Every  horse  and  waggon  waa 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  ero|i8  were  rotting  in 
the  fielda  for  want  of  hands.  Quinine,  bo  largely 
osetl  in  the  aguish  symptoms  that  predominated,  had 
already  doubled  its  price  in  Richmond,  and  other 
medicines  were  b(>coining  equally  choice.  Many 
valuable  medicinal  drugs  arc  indigenous  to  the 
Southern  States,  but  as  yet  the  people  had  not  begim 
to  prepare  them;  and  the  phantom  of  "raising  the 
blockade"  was  again  the  enemy  to  enterprise.  An 
enormous  change  had,  it  is  true,  been  already 
achieved,  and  important  factories  had  been  esta- 
bUshed  throughout  the  Soutli ;  a  iuo(<t  salutary  eire<'t 
had  been  wrouglit  in  developing  it'^  resources,  yet 
daring  the  continuance  of  the  war,  with  everj'  avivil- 
able  man  called  to  the  battte-field,  it  was  and  will  be 
impoaaible  to  meet  the  deusund  for  the  thousandii  of 
articles  that  never  were  manufacturer!  there,  and 
never  will  be. 

But  what  about  that  letter  ? 

The  next  timo  I  saw  Mr.  Rol)elfieId  and  asked  him, 
he  said,  "  Oh !  I  quite  forgot  to  inquire."  The 
usual  excuse  I  When  again  I  saw  Mr.  Mortimer,  he 
promised  to  have  it  sought  for ;  and  after  becoming 
tired  of  waiting  for  people  who  had  all  tuore  business 
on  their  hands  than  it  wtis  {wssible  to  accomplish, 
I  deeJded  to  write  it  over  again  and  present  it 
daewhere.  It  might  be  foolish  to  care  so  mucli  about 
rach  a  trifle,  but  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  my  jiosition,  punlou  the  weakness,  kind  reader. 

The  anxiety  my  friends  had  expressed  added  to 
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my  uneasiness,  and  I  used  every  effort  to  have  letters 
conveyed  to  them.  "  Why  do  you  not  aak  the  Con- 
sul ?"  said  one.  Tliat  I  knew  was  useless.  "  If  I  hod 
known  of  it  I  could  have  sent  them  for  you  yester- 
day," said  Mrs.  Henuinf^pen  ;  "  a  gentleman  left  here 
for  Baltimore,  anil  carried  a  large  packet  of  letters  for 
us."  Still  I  persevered,  and  prepared  a  great  budget 
both  for  England  and  the  North,  in  readiness  for 
some  fortunate  opportunity,  wliich  at  last  appeared. 
My  kind  friend  in  time  of  need,  T.  H.  W.,  iiappened 
to  meet  me,  and  learning  my  anxiety,  assured  me 
he  could  send  it  "  easily ; — oh,  directly ;  and  as 
large  a  packet  as  I  pleased  !"  No  one,  who  has  never 
been  similarly  circumstanced,  can  imagine  the  happy 
relief  of  such  a  privilege.  My  pen,  as  if  alive,  posi- 
tively refused  to  stop.  There  was  so  much  to 
tell,  both  of  public  and  private  matters,  and  it  was 
hard  to  add  the  last  word  to  that  goodly  packet  of 
letters,  papers,  and  sketches.  But  that  letter  f  Yes, 
that  letter,  and  more  on  the  same  subject,  were 
written  again  and  again. 

By  tliis  time  my  Kiehmond  acquaintances  were 
increasing  fast,  and  among  quite  a  different  circle. 
It  was  interesting,  though  jwinful,  to  hear  about  the 
battles,  and  blockade,  and  the  detormination  of  the 
people ;  and  to  watch  the  changes  that  were  taking 
place  in  their  habits  and  customs.  Instead  of  loimg- 
ing  in  their  rocking-chairs,  in  dreamy  listlessuess,  the 
ladies  were  plying  their  crochet  and,  knitting-needles 
in  such  good  earnest,  that  soon  I  heard  them  say  not 
another  ekeiu  of  wool  or  bail  of  yarn  was  to  be  pro- 
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iVDred  in  the  city.  Tbey  had  "  bought  up  "  all  that 
was  to  be  found,  and  even  made  excursions  to  Peters- 
burg to  do  more  shopping.  They  were  preparing  for 
the  soldier'a  winter  comfrirta.  Then  Mrs.  Heimingsen 
brought  home  dozens  and  dozens  of  yards  of  cotton 
sheeting,  which  she  set  every  one  to  work  to  prepare 
for  a  new  hospital  recently  established.  By  this  time 
many  "  stores "  were  emptied  of  goods,  and  closed ; 
and  what  artjcles  remained  increased  in  value  daily, 
so  that  it  became  quite  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
public  to  ascertain  where  such  or  such  tilings  could 
be  procured,  and  the  papers  were  full  of  tulvertise- 
ments  to  say  that  at  such  a  place  a  cargo  of  this  or 
that  had  just  "  run  the  blockade,"  or  othenvise  been 
smuggled  over  from  Maryland  or  tlirough  Kentucky. 
In  order  to  stop  the  intercourse  between  North  and 
South,  notlung  less  tlmn  a  Chinese  wall  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — and  not  even  that — would 
prove  effectual,  while  fUving-bells  beneath  the  waves, 
and  balloons  above,  coidd  be  available ;  and  where,  as 
I  said  before,  the  all-powerful  magnet  of  afifection 
mfluenced  the  agents,  they  would  find  means  to 
communicate  with  each  other.  The  more  severe 
the  prochimations  of  President  Lincoln,  the  more  in- 
ventive did  the  Southerners  become -in  their  plans  to 
defeat  his  frail  atteuij)t;  the  tighter  the  rein  was 
drawn,  the  more  did  they  rear  and  plunge  under  their 
intolerable  restrictions.  At  one  time  the  Jlarylnuders 
made  a  largo  kite  of  Northern  newspapers,  with 
wings  and  tail  of  letters  and  messages,  aud,  watching 
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the  wind,  sent  it  acmes  the  Potomac,  where  ii  was 
secured  by  the  happy  rebels.  It  is  impossible  to 
relate  oue-hundredth  part  of  the  feats  of  those  inge< 
uious  but  unconquerable  people,  who,  in  spite  oi  all 
their  deprivations,  continued  to  wear^  the  same  light* 
heaiteduess  and  confidence.  One  could  not  help 
thinking  that  if  the  Northern  President  cotdd  take  a 
p«wp  at  liiohmond  some  fine  day,  he  would  think  he 
had  not  yet  made  much  progress  towards  "  subjugating 
th«»  ^uth.*'  The  streets  and  park  were  thronged 
with  cheerful  faces,  and  groups  of  soldiers  ererywh^e 
lounging  and  laughing.  Let  him  peep  in  at  the 
hotels  of  an  evening  and  listen  to  the  music  and 
mirth  within,  and  serenades  without.  Let  him  gaae 
Qpon  the  well-stocked  tables,  and  visit  the  markets^ 
and  he  would  have  been  inclined  to  give  up  the  task 
as  hopeless.  Above  all,  let  him  hear  a  few  sentiments 
expresswi  by  some  of  the  slaves,  and  he  would  find 
his  own  toiling,  starving  poor,  more  worthy  objects 
of  his  chivalry. 

With  the  exception  of  some  imported  items  of  food 
and  luxuries,  the  usual  articles  of  consumption  were 
still  abundant ;  and  the  guest^j  at  the  hotels  drank 
the  tepid  and  muddy  water  of  the  James  river  with 
great  contentment.  Iceless,  however,  it  required 
intense  thirst  to  accomplish  this.  '  Tis  true  we  began 
to  find  substitutes  for  cofl'ee  recommended ;  and  in- 
ducements to  establish  salt  works  along  the  UtUe 
inlets  of  the  shore,  where  it  was  impossible  for  ships 
to  enter.    But  ah !  the  fatal  European  promise  of 
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iiat  recognizing  "  an  inefficient  blockade,"  again  came 
in  the  way  of  enterprise ;  and  though  some  few  people 
did  manufacture  salt  in  in  significant  (piuntities,  not 
anj-thing  like  a  staple  was  produced.     PaiHir  of  all 
kinds  was  becoming  very  scarce  and  dear,  and  jieople 
Were  experiuieutalizing  in  the  manufacture  of  ink, 
but  not  at  first  succecthiig  very  well,  as  those  English 
dispatches  proved,  for  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
could  be  deciphered  after  all.     Unused  to  save,  or 
economize  in  auy  way,  the  majority  of  people  had 
nu  idea  of  t-akiag  care  of  trifles ;  and  in   spito  of 
threatened  scarceness,  I  used  to  observe  the  negroes 
every  week  sweep  away  enough  of  rags  and  sheets  of 
writing-paper  to  furnish  at  least  a  day's  newspapers 
to  the  hotel.     Once  I  could  not  forbear  to  ask  one  of 
the  servants  why  she  did  not  pick  up  those  sheets  of 
paper,  which  some  departed  guests  had  left  upon  their 
ibles.     "  La,  Miss  Jones !  I  haint  got  no  uso  for 
iiem :  what's  the  good  7" 
It  will  be  soeu  by  the  following  paragraiihs  that  a 
deal  of  the   "  trade  eleiaent "  flourished  in  the 
juth,   though    these    extortioners    were   generally 
known  to  be  "  Northern  men  with  SouUiem   sym- 
pathies" (for  Soutlieni  dollars),  or  German  Jews. 
^^L  The  Government  autlu.irities  used  every  effort  to 
^Bftve  the  war  conducted  in  an  honourable  manner, 
^^pd  such    extortions  were   condemned.      Governor 
Moore,  of  Alabama,  in  ^his  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, aft«r  condenmiug  the  extortions  that  have  been 
etised  upon  the  Government  and  people  of  the 


I  of  amr  loUEien  aad  i 
tha  LegiaUture,  m  Um  paUk  , 
m  will  prtvent,  u  far  •«  pn«ible,  Ihe 
liMoniinK  tha  prey  of  lacfa  harpw*.* 

I*nrcho<l  corn,  rye,  potatoes,  and  •  rtaietfdi' 
•titutoR  "  were  recommended  in  liea  of 
mix  with  it ;  and  here  is  another  nev  i 
OofTee.  The  Shreresport  (Looisiaiia) 
«ys: 

**  Lately  we  bare  read  maoy  recipes  for  ">«V»g  < 
aee  none  oome  np  to  the  one  we  oiler:  Throw  awaytkec 
■nbatitace  in  ila  place  a  howl  or  deep  pUta  full  of  o^kaoli 
It  iahr  better, mow  iuitritkma,tton  the  beatotiafcu   Wc  bafi 
tatted  it,  tbetefore  caa  apaak  adriaedly  of  its  meriti.    We  go  i 
ibr  hooie  oanaamptioD.* 

Liberal  gnpport  to  the  war  was  still  frequent  in 
munificent  gifts  and  personal  sacriiices. 

"  Thb  amrr  or  tbk  Socttb.— A  Mr.  Wataoa,  of 
baa  niwd,  at  his  own  expenae,  a.  company  ot  light 
and  haa  tsmed  it  orer  to  the  GoTemmeat  fully  equipped,  with 
all  the  inatmel  nquired  by  role. 

**TVe  battciy  it  eoapoaed  of  six  guns,  and  no  hone  1 
to  it  oaat  leca  thaa  250  doUare.    ETeiythiqg  coDaected  with  I 
cotpa  it  of  the  beat  dctciiption,  and  wat  procured  withoot  i 
toooat.  Tbe  outlay  in  cash  amounted  to  60,000  doUan.   Bav 


'  it  made  of  Indian-oam  flour  or  "  meat,"  after 
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his  arnmgeracnta  to  his  satisraction  so  far  as  he  could, 
Watson  notified  General  Twiggs  of  bia  action,  and  desired 
bitn  to  select  officers  for  the  corps,  Btaling  that  he  wat)t«l  the 
bett  that  could  be  got,  as  his  men  and  nmtfriel  were  of  that  clm- 
noter.  The  General  made  the  selections,  and  that  lottery  will 
prove  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  Taokoes  whenever  oi^jwrttinity 
oflen. 
^E  **  Mr.  Watson  is  a  private  in  the  ranks." 

Just  about  that  time  the  Hon.  Koger  A.  Prj'or,  of 
Virginia,  a  Colonel  iu  the  ConJedemte  army,  sent  an 
order  to  the  committee  for  the  relief  of  the  hospitals, 
that  liis  salary,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  was  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Confedorato  treasury,  and  appro- 
priate! to  the  use  of  the  wouQd(?d.  A  noble  example, 
followed  by  others  in  many  similar  acts  of  mimifi- 
oence. 

Next  to  munitions  of  war,  few  things  seemed  more 
important  than  quinine ;  but  I  often  heard  of  facts 
like  this,  viz. : 

^H  *  Mr.  Ileidrick,  who  arrived  at  Cincinnati  a  fbw  days  ago  to 
parcliasc  quinine,  was  unable  to  obtain  aijy  for  the  Southern 
market,  as  it  was  contraband  of  timr." 

I         While  I  have  been  rambling  over  all  the  efforts 

^■pd  contrivances  of  the  Confederacy^  in  as  hurried 

^Bbd  coufusefl  a  manner  as  we  used  to  do  ovcrj-tliing 

fn  those  anxious  times,  th(U  letter  has  been  lying  on 

another  editor's  table  for  many  days,  because  he  also 

gone  to  the  mountains ;  so  growing  very  bold 

ImigBiuod  posaesaiou  of  it,  and  becoming  quite  im- 

it  of  the  many  little  aunoyimces  of  my  hotel 

e,  I  took  it  to  editor  the  thirtl.    He  was  not  there. 
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Would  I  leave  it?  Oh  no,  that  wonld  be  equally  use* 
less.  3Ir.  Moseley,  of  the  "  Whig,"  was  the  last  to 
call  upon,  and  he  was  yisible.  I  told  him  the  vhde 
truth ;  tliat  it  had  been  written  last  April,  and  moi 
with  other  similar  communications  of  the  same  kind 
to  England  several  times,  and  that  being  now  alone 
in  Richmond,  &c.,  Ac,  as  the  reader  already  knows. 

Would  I  lejiTC  it? — he  would  look  over  it 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Moseley;  if  you  please  just  glance  at 
it  tune.  In  a  moment  you  can  judge ;  or  let  me  read 
it  to  rou  quickly." 

He  took  the  letter,  and  before  he  got  half  through 
tlie  first  page,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  just  what  we  want 
your  jieople  to  understand  :  I  hope  that  communica- 
tion arrived  in  England  and  got  into  print.  Yes,  I 
am  verj-  much  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  it  here, 
and  I  shall  he  glad  to  publish  it  directly."  And 
he  immediately  called  to  some  one  and  ordered  it  to 
be  put  into  "  to-morrow's  issue,"  while  I  thought 
that  the  London  Press  would  not  be  quite  so  ready 
to  be  troubled  with  all  the  letters  which  I,  whom 
nobody  ever  heard  of,  chose  to  write  for  them. 

Kebelfield  saw  one  or  two  descriptions  I  had 
written,  and  insisted  on  running  off  with  them  for  his 
own  paper  after  that ;  and  although  my  signature  did 
not  apjH-ar,  Mrs  Henmngsen  and  Mrs.  Ayres  knew 
that  they  were  of  my  scribbling,  and  soon  informed 
•jtbers  of  the  feict.  Poor  Mrs.  Graigh,  and  Greene  I 
I  'vtLj  rt>ally  sorry  to  see  how  mean  they  felt  them- 
*!•  '.s  at  having  treated  me  so  rudely,  and  then 
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finding  I  had  spent  so  mucli  time  alone  in  my  room 
exerting  myself  for  their  cause. 

One  day,  not  long  afterwards,  a  large  ofiScial- 
looking  envelope  was  brought  to  me,  having  printed 
on  the  outside — 


k 


*  CoNfEDEBATK  STATES  OP   AHGBICA. 

"  Po»t-Office  Dtpartment." 


What  could  it  mean — afldressed  to  "Miss  Sarah 
Jones  ?"  Lo  I  it  was  that,  letter  from  Milhatik.  It  had 
never  gone  beyond  Richmond,  but  had  been  opened, 
and  the  enclosure  opened  too,  and  read,  of  course ;  and 
the  gentleman  who  had  promisal  me  to  *'  institute  a 
search  "  for  it,  had  caused  it  to  be  found,  and  sent  it 
to  me.  Well!  now  the  authorities  themselves  had 
read  it ;  and  that  perhaps  accounted  for  the  very 
polite  note  with  which  it  was  forwarded.  Mrs  Ayres 
congratulated  me  on  its  recovery,  but  I  should  have 
felt  more  satisfied  had  tlie  letter  to  my  mother  found 
its  way  to  England  in  time  I  That  it  did  not,  was 
Mr.  Quence'a  fault. 

Among  the  regular  boarders  at  the  hotel,  were 
several  members  of  Congress,  five  of  whom  were 
judges,  from  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
Hr&  Henningsen  always  endeavouiod  to  gather  the 
gnests  together  in  the  evening  for  music,  and  some- 
times dancing,  or  whist,  because,  she  said,  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  try  to  make  the  furloughs  of  the 
■oldierB  cheerfiil  and  jileasant  for  them.  The  hotel 
was  never  free  from  suldiura. 
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And  thus  the  judges  and  I  became  acquainted.  I 
wish  I  could  repeat  all  the  conversations  that  passed 
between  us  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  but  a  few 
items  I  must  mention-     One  of  the  judges  said : — 

"  Thirty  years  ago  we  were  very  nearly  abolishing 
slavery,  because  it  is  the  most  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive kind  of  labour;  but  the  Yankees  began  to 
abuse  us,  and  impose  upon  us,  and  therefore  we 
were  put  upon  the  defensive,  and  compelled  to  up- 
hold an  institution,  in  order  to  sclf-jiistificAtion,  that 
we  would  gladly  have  been  rid  of." 

I  boldly  presented  the  objection  to  the  excessive 
ignorance  iu  which  negroes  were  forced  to  remain, 
and  the  impossibility  of  human  progress  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned ;  which  wiis  a  melancbuly  con- 
templation at  this  era  of  civilization ;  while  it  was 
evident  that  some  of  them  had  both  capacity  and 
ambition  to  learn.  One  of  the  gentlemen  in  reply 
assured  me  that  masters  generally  were  far  from 
objecting  to  the  instnictious  that  negroes  might 
receive,  and  mentioned  many  cases  where  they  were 
regularly  taught  by  their  young  masters  or  nustresses. 
"  The  present  ignoraut  condition  of  our  servonta  is  a 
thing  that  will  no  doubt  be  remedied  before  long.  It 
is  very  probable  that  a  law  may  be  passed  soon  for  the 
education  of  negroes  to  a  certain  extent  They  make 
better  servants,  are  more  attached  and  faithful,  be- 
sides giving  for  less  trouble.  The  condition  of  onr 
negroes  will  improve  materially  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over,  and  we  are  left  to  ourselves.    It  must  bo  a  worit 
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of  years  to  fit  them  for  a  new  state  of  things.  At 
present  only  the  authority  of  a  master  is  sufficient 
for  them,  and  compulsory  labour." 

I  know  from  many  persons,  as  well  as  from  observa- 
tion, that  the  condition  of  the  slaves  has  become  worse 
and  worse  for  several  years,  on  account  of  increased 
rigour  ;  but  that  previously  their  condition  had  been 
gradually  improving  for  the  last  fifty  years ;  just  as 
we  find  an  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  institu- 
tions and  asylums  in  England.  Just  as  gentleness 
has  taken  the  place  of  strait  jackets  and  chains  in 
lunatic  asylums ;  and  the  amusement  and  occupation 
of  infants  and  idiots  have  superseded  rods  and  dark 
doeeta.  lutercciurse  with  the  polished  world  beyond, 
and  tl»o  improvement  of  the  country  by  commerce 
and  travelling,  will  do  more  towards  the  ameliora- 
tkm,  or  the  abolition  of  slavery,  than  a  twenty  years' 
war,  and  all  the  Proclamations  of  all  the  Presidents 
that  may  be  elected,  so  long  as  the  Federal  States 
oontinne  to  exist. 

Mrs.  Henningsen  wa«  permitted  to  visit  the  Yankee 
prisoners  who  weiv  in  a  hospital ;  she  was  also  allowed, 
or  at  least  she  did,  whether  by  permission  or  not, 
often  carry  them  delicacies  and  comforts.  Occasion- 
ally she  recognized  some  whom  she  hud  known  in  the 
North:  clerks,  waiters,  or  mechanics.  On  her  return 
fiTjtu  the  hospital  one  day,  she  spoke  warmly  of  the 
iojustice  of  the  Northern  press  in  representing  the 
cruelties  and  in<lignitio8  the  prisoners  were  said  to 
sofi'er  in  ivichmoiid.     ^hc  i<aid  the  iSouthem  doctors 
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were  then  attending  them,  and  administering  expen- 
sive medicines,  while  they  did  not  kmiw  where  to 
look  for  more  when  they  were  gone.  Indeed,  kind- 
hearted  us  she  was,  she  conld  not  forbear  from  com- 
plaining grievously,  and  said,  "  A  poor  soldier  died 
in  this  house  last  week  for  want  of  the  very  medicines 
which  that  doctor  was  giving  to  the  prisoners  ;  and 
if  Lincoln  will  not  allow  medicines  to  be  brought 
here  for  his  own  army,  they  ought  to  suffer  for  the 
want  of  them,  and  not  our  people."  She  also  told 
mo  that  on  leaving  one  of  the  rooms  she  had  said, 
"  Is  there  anytliing  you  want  that  I  can  bring  yoo 
the  next  time  I  come  ?'  All  said  no,  but  one  pri- 
soner, who  asked  her,  ♦*  Do,  please,  madam,  bring  me 
some  jTOund  cake — that's  all  I  want,"  The  next  day 
she  took  the  cake.  Instances  of  great  ingratitude  and 
bad  conduct  were  spoken  of  on  the  part  of  these  meo, 
Some  of  them  had  insulted  thfir  mirses  so  nnu.'h  as  to 
necessitate  their  removal ;  and  one  man,  who  had  been 
wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the  arm,  though  not  much  in- 
jured by  the  accident,  after  having  it  extracted,  cried 
out,  "  Doctor,  hand  me  that  bullet,  will  you  ?  I  have 
not  <lone  with  it  quite  so  soon."     He  then  put  it  in  his 

pocket,  and  with  a  friglitful  oath  exclaimed,  " 

but  that  shall  go  into  into  some  rebel's  heart  yet," 
And  it  was  a  Southern  doctor  who  was  ciuing  him. 

Another  of  those  judges,  sitting  next  to  me  one  day 
at  dinner,  said,  "  I  am  glad  tliose  letters  of  youts 
were  published,  because  it  has  exonerated  you  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Government." 
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"  '  Exonerated '  me !"  I  exclaimed,  and,  I  am 
aaliamed  to  say,  in  a  tone  so  sudden  and  distiuft, 
as  to  cause  people  to  look  round;  but  my  English 
blood  was  boiling.  "  Wliy  should  I  be  '  exonerated  ?' 
Who  dared  to  suppose  it  necessary  to  exonerate  me  ? 
I  don't  understand.  I  did  not  know  the  Government 
Was  even  aware  of  my  existence." 

"  There  are  many  ladies  who  have  been  the  means 
of  doing  us  great  harm,  as  well  as  great  good,  during 
our  present  troubles ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  our 
eyes  open.  We  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  means  by  which  the  enemy  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  very  important  measures  that 
have  been  passed  lately,  and,"  he  added,  confiden- 
tially, "  we  are  watching  some  persons  in  tliis  town 
pretty  closely." 

"  There  are  some  persona  in  tin's  house  who  can 
worm  themselves  into  everybody's  confidence,  and 
■mho  are  receiving  much  attention  upstairs  in  the 
drawing-rooms ;  but  who  require  to  be  watched  much 
more  closely  than  I  do." 

The  fact  is,  the  Southern  people  are  not  diploma- 
tists. Honest  and  straightforward  themselves,  with 
no  disposition  for  intrigue,  they  are  slow  to  detect 
those  qualities  in  others ;  while  a  plain,  open  sjw^ken 
body,  such  as  myself,  who  did  not  disguise  that  I  took 
an  interest  in  all  that  was  going  on,  was  more  likely 
to  be  snsjtec'ted  of  sinister  designs. 

"  To  whom  do  you  uUudo  ?"  said  the 
Congress. 

VOL.   IL 


Member  of  I 
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"  That  you  must  excuse  me  in  not  stating,  but  I 
have  good  reasons  for  doubting  the  sincerity  of  two 
or  three  j)eople  here,  who  nevertheless  ^-njoy  the  in- 
discreet confidence  of  those  who  go  into  the  sitting- 
rooms,  and  converse  without  reserve,  imagining  only 
friends  are  present.  One  is  even  in  a  Government 
office," 

There  were  two  persons  whom  I  had  frequently  men- 
tioned to  Iklre.  Henningsen  as  being  very  doubtful 
to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy ;  who  I  knew  were 
in  constant  communication  with  the  North,  and  who 
nevertheless  had  always  assigned  some  trifling  excuse 
when  r  had  asked  them  to  forward  letters  for  me. 
Mrs.  Gen.  Henningsen  had  however  not  suspected 
thera,  and  mentioned  several  acts  of  liberality  they 
had  displayed  towards  the  hosjritals,  and  the  army 
generally.  That  might  lie,  but  those  Pennsylvanians 
did  not  please  me  somehow. 

Soon  after  my  good  friend  T.  H.  W.  had  forwarded 
that  great  budget  of  news  to  England  for  me,  I  saw 
that  a  Sciuthem  mail  of  about  fifteen  hundred  lettere 
had  been  seized  at  Lotii8\'ille,  Kentucky,  and  know- 
ing that  the  secret  agent  had  made  that  neutral 
point  the  depository  of  his  dispatches,  his  arrest  gave 
rise  to  sundiy  misgivings ;  for  it  would  not  bo  very 
agrecftbln  to  have  my  letters  detained  for  examina- 
tion at  Washington. 

What  with  "  keeping  up  with  the  times,"  through 
a  daily  perusal  of  the  papers,  the  early  walk,  the 
evenings  down  stairs,  and  the  hour  or  more  for  Miss 


i 
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I  Ayres'  French  and  music  Icssong,  together  with  writ- 
I'iiig  and  drawing,  the  days  soon  rolled  awtiy.  I  had 
Hemaiued  at  the  Hot43l  fii)m  week  to  week,  like  Mr. 
Micawber,  in  expectation  for  something  to  "turn 
I  Op,"  and  now  begun  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the 
Tfiung  ladies  of  the  Confe<leracy  might  feel  disposed 
to  resume  their  e<lucational  pursuits.  Colleges  and 
academies  for  boys  were  becoming  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. It  was  common  to  hear  fathers  assert  that  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  to  confine  their  sons  to  study. 
Those  who  were  old  enough  to  enlist,  enlisted  ;  those 
who  were  not,  were  wishing  to  he ;  and  "  too  much  ex- 
cited "  to  settle  down  to  books.  Such  was  not  exactly 
the  case  with  tlie  girls,  whose  schools  and  colleges 
were  announced  to  commence  in  September  and 
October,  as  usuaL  There  was  no  choice  but  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  another  winter  in  the  South  ;  and 
in  order  to  be  as  speedily  settled  as  possible,  I  sent 
early  advertisements  to  the  papers. 

Among  my  now  numerous  acquaintances,  private 
recommendations  would  have  proved  sufficient,  but 
experience  had  taught  me  to  depend  on  no  one.  Full 
of  kind  intentions  and  willingness  to  serve  a  friend, 
the  people  were  living  in  such  a  rush  of  excitement, 
that  "  I  quite  forgot "  apiieared  to  be  a  perfectly 
justifiable  ex^juse  for  every  remissness. 

An  advertisement  was  a  business-like  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding that  was  more  likely  to  eommtmd  attention. 
I  desired  not  to  lose  anotlier  opportunity  of  wending 
my  way  Southwards ;  the  interior  would  be  safer,  and 
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libo  new  gronnd  to  Tisit ;  had  there  beea  no  otber 
papils  in  the  Confederacy,  I  had  determined  not  to 
return  to  the  incompatible  Quences,  and  had  noteyen 
apprized  them  tliat  I  was  still  in  Eichmond. 

References  and  introductions  were  more  important 
than  ever  at  this  time,  and  in  looking  round  fur 
some  reliable  person,  Senator  Hunter  recurred  to  me. 
Dr.  W.  of  Essex  had  referred  me  to  him  before  I  came 
to  Virginia :  and  he  had,  from  Wiishington,  promjitlj 
and  politely  written  to  encourage  my  acceptance  of 
the  "  jxisition  "  at  Forest  Eill.     I  knew  his  family, 
and  also  his  relatives  iu  Richmond ;  and  as  he  vas 
now  Secretary  of  State,  his  introduction  would  be  very 
valuable  to  me. 

lie  received  me  most  kindly,  and  remembered  my 
name,  wliich  was  gratifying  in  the  midst  of  bis 
weighty  public  occupations,  I  made  known  my  pre- 
8Htt  position  and  \^-ishes,  and  obtained  his  cordial 
acquiescence. 

Purlug  the  few  minutes  of  our  interview  the  fre- 
^•eot  notes,  messages,  and  personages  handed  into  the 
d/Sm  suggested  the  importance  of  not  intruding  too 
iMffon  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  merely  stopping 
l»  Wru  that  all  of  bis  own  male  relatives,  as  well  as 
Arm  of  the  W.'s,  were  in  the  army,  I  took  leave, 
■Msk  encouraged  by  his  kind  reception. 

1W  General  Garnet  who  was  killed  in  the  battle 
^Mfl&ii  Mountain  was  a  relative  of  the  Hon.  R.  M.  T. 
He  was  at  Font  Hill  on  the  day  that  I  had 
I  Afare*  when  in  Essex,  and  had  been  introduced 
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^■lo  me  as  "  Major  Garnet "  then.    Such  a  polisheil 

^H^ntlcman,  and  he  gone  too ! 

^"  There  were  among  tlie  servants  of  the  hotel  several 
who  exhibited  their  peculiar  characteristics  under  new 
phases,  but  I  fear  to  weary  my  readers  of  the  genus 
negro,  and  will  only  introduce  one  young  lady,  a 
"yaller  gal,"  as  she  was  culled  by  the  rest,  but  ou 
account  of  that  very  tint,  usurping  an  extra  amount 
«)f  airs  and  graces,  being  the  privileged  belle  among 
the  cliambermaids,  and  belonging  to  the  "drawing- 

,       mom  floor"  besides. 

I  There  was  a  wedding  among  the  negroes  of  the 

^^pstablishment      A  dining-room  sen'ant  of  oiu*  hotel 

p^was  about  to  take  mito  himself  a  wife  from  iiriotlier 
part  of  tlie  town,  and  many  of  his  fellow-servants 
were  invited.  The  negroes  marry  very  young  gene- 
rally. They  entertain  no  anxieties  regarding  the  sup- 
port of  a  wife  and  family,  Ihat  respjiisibility  not  de- 
volving ujwn  them,  and  no  feara  of  poverty  or  pauper- 
ism, such  a  condition  of  things  being  unknown  among 
tliem  ;  therefore  they  have  oidy  to  obtain  their  nias- 
ttr's  consent  and  "  get  married."  Hatty,  our  damsel 
of  the  bilious  hue,  was  to  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids, 
and  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  hotel  had  lent  their  aid 
and  taste  in  fiirnishing  her  toilet.  The  wedding  was 
to  take  place  iu  the  evening,  and  to  be  followed  by 
a  dunce  and  supper.  I  was  sitting  in  a  cool  corner 
of  the  drawing-room,  absorbed  in  the  newspapers, 
wlien  a  great  deal  of  nistling  and  giggling  on  the 
stairs,  and  in  the  hall  attracted  my  attention ;  and 
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up,   beheld  a  troop  of  negro  damsels  all 
in  white,  profusely  relieved  by  flowers  and 


^^^P        "  Do  come  out  here  and  see  the  bridesmaids,"  ex- 

^M         claimed  several  ladies.  fli 

H  The  coloured  belles  were  all  really  well  dressed  in   " 

^B  good  materials ;   but  Hatty,  being  the  especial  fa- 

H  vourite,  attracted  the  principal  •attention,  therefore 

H  we  will  allow  the  others  to  pass  down  the  stairs,  our 

private  stairs,  "  the  ladies'  entrance  "  positively,  where 

two  hack  carriages  are  awaiting  them ;   while  Mrs. 

Henningsen,  Clara  and  Amelia  Graigh,  and  two  or 

■  three  others,  are  turning  Hatty  round  and  round, 

putting  the  fiiiisliing  touches  to  her  evening  costume. 
1  carefully  noted  the  dress,  and  give  it  accurately  to 
the  reader.  Clear  white  muslin,  fancifully  tucked  to 
the  waist ;  bouquets  of  white  roses  on  the  boddice 
and  sleeves ;  white  kid  gloves ;  wreath  of  white  roses 
around  her  head  of  wavy,  not  woolly  hair ;  gold 
watch  and  chain,  lent  by  one  of  the  ladies ;  gold 
bracelets;  blond  lappets  from  her  wreath,  drooping 
below  her  waist ;  besides  which  an  abundance  of  very 
rich  wliite  satin  ribbon  trimmings  with  flowing  ends 
were  supposed  to  set  oflf  the  whole.  An  embroidered 
j)Ocket-liandkerchief  and  gaudy  fan  complete  the 
bridesmaid's  toilet.  "  My  ladies  helped  to  fix  me 
up,"  said  Hatty,  as  she  strutted  up  and  down  the  hall, 
i  with  her  head  tossing,  her  fun  fluttering,  and  her 

I  ribbons  flying.     "  Mrs.  Alaba  lent  me  dis  heah  watch 

Lnn"  chain,  Miss  Clara  gin  me  dese  heah  flowers. 
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Heuly  lent  me  dis  bres'  pin  (brooch)  and  deqe  heah 

beads  "  (a  necklace). 

"And  who  gave  you  the  dress,  and  gloves,  and 

laoe?" 

"  Wliy  I  bought  *em  wif  my  own  money,  sure." 

Highly  iudignaut,  Hatty  swept  along  the  hall  and 

down  the  stairs  to  the  street  door,  where  a  great  deal 
of  loud  talking  and  arguing  was  heard.  Vii'e  all  ran 
to  the  balcony  to  see  what  commotion  disturbed  the 
bridesmaid,  and  saw  her  put  her  foot  on  the  step  of 
the  carriage  and  bounce  back  again,  vociferating 
loudly — ^Vhat !  mus  myself  in  dat  canidge !  I  ain't 
a  going  to  do  it.  Folks  expects  a  great  deal  from  de 
American  hotel  belles;  an'  I'd  like  to  kuuw  what 
they'd  think  to  see  me  come  out  all  mussed  up  like 
that!" 

Some  voices  within  the  carriage  were  heard  to  ex- 
postulate aud  coax  the  American  hotel  "  belle  ;"  and 
somewhat  soothed,  Hatty,  with  another  bounce, 
essays  to  enter,  bringing  her  head  in  violent  contact 
with  the  roof,  equally  to  the  discomfiture  of  her 
wreath  and  her  (coloured)  temper.  Down  she  came 
more  wTath  than  ever.  "  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  get  into  no 
aech  carridge  as  that !  If  they  want  me  to  go  at  all, 
they've  got  to  send  another  a  purjtose  for  mo."  The 
united  persuasions  of  the  tlu"ee  already  seated,  mth 
thoee  of  the  coacluuau  and  groomsman,  induced  a 
more  )'ielding  but  less  respousible  *'  belle  "  to  resign 
her  seat  to  the  expansive  draperies  of  Hatty,  under 
the  promise  of  the  carriage  being  sent  back  for  her 
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immediately.  So  Hatty,  taking  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  back  seat,  consented  to  shed  the  light 
of  her  smiles  on  the  wedding  party. 

One  day,  when  I  was  occupied  in  finishing  the 
sketches  for  T.  H.  W.,  Cornelius,  my  smiling  Me^ 
cury  of  the  dining-room,  tapped  at  my  door  to  bring 
a  note.  The  door  being  partially  open,  he  saw  my 
occupation,  and  making  an  excuse  to  lay  the  note 
on  my  table,  he  stepped  in  to  observe  the  process. 

"Oh  my!  what's  that  you're  doing.  Miss  Jones? 
Mayn't  I  jes'  come  in  an'  see  ?"  advancing  as  he  spoke. 
*  Why  that's  a  picttir'  you're  writin,'  ain't  it,  miss  ? 
What  city  is  that,  mam  7' 

*That  is  a  village,  Cornelius,  and  a  met;  it  is 
Tflitaown." 

■••Tliat's  where  you  went  to,  ain't  it,  mam?  It 
riws  look  natrel.  Tre — e — s,  an*  hou — ses,  an' 
W — o — ats ;  an'  them's  sojers,  ain't  they  ?  Oh  my ! 
m  them's  the  camps,  too.  You  do  that  all  the  time, 
«(/irti  you,  Miss  Jones  ?" 

•'  IV  trhat,  Cornelius  ?" 

•  Write  picturs,  mam  ?  I  wish  you'd  write  me  one ; 
itK  ;i  Uv— tie  one,  Miss  Jones  (coaxingly),  to  put  in 
.  ;rjlun;;-glass  frame  I've  got;  else  gim'me  thi*, 
[\  ',<■  gim'me  tliis,  pk(Me  mam. 

'/ii,  I  eaunot  spare  that,  Cornelius." 

.  Tn  11  io  write  me  a  little  house,  an'  some  flowers, 
^.-v.>..  Ml'  <uoh  like,  all  round  it ;  jes'  a  leetle  one, 

^  ,-.«   Kau*  jj:1ii>r  that,  while  Cornelius  was  wait* 
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ing  upon  me  in  the  dining-room,  he  asked — "  Jliss 
Jones,  mam,  have  you  wTote  me  that  house  yet?" 

So  at  last  Cornelius  had  his  house  and  garden, 
with  a  coloured  lady  going  up  the  path,  which  de- 
lighted him  "  mightily." 
"  That  w'ill  do  for  your  wife,  Cornelius." 
*''Tk  mighty  like  her,  sure,"  said  he. 
"Like  her  I     \\'hatl  are  you  married,  Cornelius?" 
"  Yea,  mam,  I  bin  married  di.s  long  time.     My 
wife  Uves  up  to  Mrs.  Pegram's  ;  she  b'longs  to  her." 
Tlje  boy  did  not  look  more  than  eighteen. 
I  don't  know  how  many  requests  that   I   would 
"  write  "  pictures  were  proffered  me  after  that,  and  it 
was  quite  difficult  to  excuse  myself  fi'om  such  an  infltix 
of  business. 

Richmond  began  to  be  very  full  of  prisoners  by 
that  time,  and  it  was  considered  expedient  to  "di- 
vide the  honour  of  eutertuining  them  "  with  other 
cities.  About  150  were  sent  down  to  New  Orleans 
one  day,  and  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  and  Charleston 
each  bad  their  complement.  It  was  a  painful  spec- 
tacle when  they  passed  up  the  street  to  the  railway 
dep6t  four  abreast,  guarded  by  a  double  row  of  sol- 
diers. What  a  diversity  of  expression  there  was  to 
be  perceived  among  them.  Some  marched  in  pride, 
and  othere  slouflied  along,  looking  from  under  their 
brows  as  if  distiu-bed  by  an  eril  conscience.  There 
was  the  incorrigible  "  dare-devil,"  who  looked  as  if  he 
would  leave  no  means  untried  to  revenge  himself 
upon  his  captors.    There  were  the  better  class,  who 
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kept  their  eyes  upon  tlie  ground,  mortified  at  their 
own  position  and  that  of  their  companions.  Some, 
quite  young  lads,  looked  wistfully  around  and  up  to 
all  the  wiudowH,  as  in  the  vain  hope  of  discording  * 
friend  or  one  sympatliising  glance,  poor  boys  1  and 
others  gazed  about  with  cheerless  indifference.  Some 
few  philosophic  spirits  as  much  as  said,  "  Prisoners  or 
not,  I'm  bound  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  find 
out  what  sort  of  a  place  this  Richmond  is." 

One  of  those  affecting  incidents  occurred  at  their 
departure  that,  whether  concerning  friends  or  foes, 
must  have  moved  the  stoniest  heart.  A  gentleman 
who  had  seen  them  go,  related  the  circurastance  to 
me.  A  young  lady,  of  Northern  birth,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  a  resident  in  Ricluuoud,  and,  hanng  a 
lucrative  occupation,  preferred  to  remain  after  the 
war  broke  out,  discovered,  by  some  means,  that  her 
brother  was  amongst  the  prisoners.  She  had  made  se- 
veral ineffectual  applications  and  attempts  to  see  liim. 
Owing  to  the  necessity  of  military  law  in  such  a 
case,  her  most  urgent  requests  had  been  refused. 
For  some  weeks  the  poor  giil  had  been  too  unwell 
to  leave  her  home,  but  was  recovering,  and  sitting  at 
her  window  just  as  the  prisoners  passed  by  on  their 
way  to  the  depot.  An  impression  seized  her  that  her 
brother  was  amongst  them,  though  a  separation  of 
several  years,  and  the  difference  of  dress  and  cir- 
cumstanojs,  rendered  recognition  difficult.  A  mis- 
giving, however — one  of  those  impulses  of  the  heart 
tliat  are  not  to  be  stifled — caused  lier  to  start  to  her 
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feet,  and  hastily  tlirowiug  ou  her  shawl  and  bonnet, 
ahe  siumnoned  a  friend  and  hurried  to  the  depot. 
There  the  guard  was  so  watchful  and  the  line  so 
strict,  tlmt  ebo  was  unable  to  approach  within  ten 
yards ;  but  with  straining  eyes  and  anxious  love,  did 
the  poor  girl  endeavour  to  scrutinize  each  probable 
form,  until  a  mutual  gaze  met  hers,  and  revealed  the 
object  of  her  search.  Her  brother  recognized  her. 
Pushing  her  way  to  the  front,  but  repulsed  by  tho 
guard,  each  precious  moment  threatening  to  sever 
them,  perhaps  for  ever,  who  can  judge  of  the  agony 
of  the  poor  stricken  sister !  Some  of  the  bystanders 
became  interested  in  tlie  scene,  and  used  their  in- 
fluence to  permit  a  message  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
prisoner.  "  Oh  I  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  him, 
— anything  he  wants  ?"  she  exclaimed-  But  the  wants 
of  the  prisoner  were  few.  With  loss  of  liberty,  what 
else  could  avail  him.  "  Take  him  this,"  sjiid  she,  "  it 
is  all  I  have  in  the  world."  And  she  handed  a  small, 
a  Tery  small  packet  So  they  passed  to  the  prisoner 
a  few  dollar  bills,  with  some  small  change,  not  know- 
ing whether  the  poor  boy  w-ould  over  find  any  need 
for  it,  or  an  opportunity  of  spending  it 

Soon  the  cars  were  ready.  Open  freight  care,  with 
benches  arranged  upon  them,  and  a  boarding  round 
the  edge  for  security.  He  took  his  seat  with  the 
re8t>  in  full  view  of  liis  sobbing  sister,  and  the  cars 
began  to  slowly  move.  With  an  irresistible  impulse 
she  darted  forwartl.  Symi«»thy  governed,  stronger 
than  law,  the  crowd  who  were  watching  the  departure ; 
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an  opening  was  made  througli  the  gnard,  and  she 
reached  his  hand.  One  grasp,  so  firm,  so  tight,  of 
those  alas![>ed  hands,  that  she  was  drawn  along  the 
track  as  the  quickening  motion  of  the  engine  was 
bearing  her  long-absent  brother  yet  further  from  her 
presence;  and  nut  until  horarm  was  well-nigh  strained 
from  her  Iwdy,  and  the  jx>or  prisoner,  as  he  leaned 
himself  towards  her,  was  in  danger  of  being  dragged 
from  the  car,  could  that  long,  loving  grasp  be  loos- 
ened. 

Ah  !  how  many  of  such  sorrows  were  rending  the 
hearts  of  tens  of  thousands,  both  North  and  South.  If 
those  who  prosecute  this  merciless  war  did  but  reflect 
upon  sorrows  such  as  these,  and  even  worse  bereave- 
ments, must  they  not  pause  and  question  that  fanati- 
cism and  that  anomalous  "philanthropy"  at  which 
they  are  straining  as  an  excuse  for  fighting  ? 

My  advertisement  was  bringing  me  a  large  cor- 
respondence in  the  shape  of  ajiplicauts.  Some  of 
the  letters  were  of  so  singular  a  character  that  I  must 
transcribe  a  few  of  the  exjtressions,  which  at  least 
afibrd  a  proof  of  the  tnistfiil,  though  luibusiness-like 
customs  of  the  majority  of  Southern  people. 

Those  that  were  best  written  and  expressed  were 
also  of  the  most  business-like  nature,  and  were  gene- 
rally summed  up  with  a  list  of  questions,  ■xnz. : — 

"  How  long  have  you  resiiled  in  the  South  ?" 

"  What  part  of  England  do  you  hail  from  ?' 

"  Can  you  give  references  in  the  South  ?" 

"  What  is  your  age  T 
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"  How  long  have  you  taught  ?" 

"  Where  have  you  taught  ?" 

"  To  what  religious  sef  t  are  you  attached  ?" 

Mauy  of  them  consisted  chiefly  in  recommendiug 
themselves  and  neighbourhood,  thus : — 

"  We  live  iu  a  healthy  ami  refined  neighbourhood, 
handy  to  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist 
churches."     Or,  • 

"We  cannot  help  thinking  you  will  be  pleased 
with  our  part  of  Uie  country  and  with  tlio  people  of 
this  section.  W^e  have  already  a  countrywoman  of 
yours  not  far  oif,  who  has  remained  among  us  many 
yearsi,  being  so  pleased  with  her  present  home.  We 
have  an  episcopal  church  at  u  convenient  distance, 
and  clmrches  of  all  denominations  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, which  is  a  very  healthy  one." 

One  of  them  in  a  postscript  added ; — 

"  We  wish  for  a  person  who  is  fully  qualified  to 
teach  what  she  prof  ernes  to  teach  accubately  ;  wliich 
will  be  ascertained  by  acquaintance  and  observation, 
and  if  need  be  by  examination  by  myself." 

"  There  I  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  and  impose  upon  me," 
thought  the  good  gentleman ;  "  I  have  had  enough  of 
that" 

Here  is  quite  an  original  style : — 

"  Miss  L.  M.  N., 
"  From  an  advertisement  in  the '  Richmond  En- 
quirer '  of  to-day  I  see  you  want  a  situation  us  teacher. 
"  I  am  iu  need  of  a  teacher  "  (so  the  writing  indi- 
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cated),  "and  one  of  the  qualifications  you  mention  in 
your  card  of  the  Enquirer.  (?) 

"  I  live  in  four  or  five  Lours'  ride  of  Richmond, 
and  if  you  will  come  up  to  my  house  I  will  engage 
you  at  g  25  per  month  "  (it  was  qiiite  land  of  him 
to  wish  to  lose  no  time),  "  and  if  you  like  it  you  can 
continue  the  year. 

"  The  school  will  be  a  small  one ;  my  three  daugh- 
ters, ft  little  son,  and  probably  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
bours' children. 

"  Please  address  me  at,  &c.  &c. 

"  Yon  can  refer  to  our  delegate  on  the  Legislailare^ 
X.  Y,  Z.,  &c. 

"  Please  reply  by  return  of  mail,  and  oblige,  youre 
truly, 

"A.  B.  C." 

Subsequent  events  caused  me  to  congratulate 
myself  in  not  having  accepted  this  prompt  invitation, 
as  all  that  "section"  fell  into  the  hajids  of  the 
"  enemy  "  tlie  following  spring. 

The  next  was  still  more  pithy,  written  on  a  little 
square  piece  of  paper.  Writing  paper  was  running 
very  short  by  that  time. 
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"  Miss,  (that  was  an  excellent  supposition,) 

"  I  saw  your  atlvcrtiseraeut  a  few  days  ago,  wish- 
ing a  situation  as  teacher.  I  know  of  a  gentleman  who 
wishes  to  employ  a  Teacher  to  teach  "  (it  reminded 
one  of  our  nurserj'  poems,  '  A  twister  in  twisting,  he 
twisted  a  twist,')  "  French,  music,  and  the  omamen- 
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talg.  If  you  can  recommend  yourself"  (that  ex- 
pressed grent  confidenee  in  my  judgment)  "  as  A 
FiBST-RATE  TERFORJIER  ou  both  piano  and 
guitar,  also  a  good  Singer,  he  would  like  to  get  you." 
(Really.)  "Please  answer  this  by  the  first  mail, 
stating  your  Salary. 

"  Yours,  X.  Y.  Z." 


This  specimen  was  underlined  to  an  enormous 
extent 

It  was  impossible  to  discover  whether  the  writer, 
so  partial  in  liis  or  her  capitals,  was  a  gentleman  or 
lady ;  nor  did  he  or  she  state  why  the  gentleman  who 
"  wanted  to  get  me  "  did  not  write  his  own  letters. 
Perhaps  he  couldn't.  Several  merely  stated  their 
terms,  and  wanted  to  know  when  I  could  be  at  such 
a  place,  where  a  carriage  would  meet  me,  generally 
adding  Ihnt  one  or  more  churches  were  within  reach, 
and  perhaps  in  a  postscript  saying,  "  The  qualifica- 
tions you  advertise  are  those  we  wish." 

One  gentleman,  a  "  Professor  "  in  a  college  in  the 
cotton  States,  said  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
money,  he  expected  to  be  paid  in  cotton  the  next 
term,  and  therefore  could  not  promise  the  precise 
time  when  lie  would  be  able  to  remunerate  me, 
though  I  might  depend  on  receiving  my  entire  salary 
some  time  or  other,  because  his  "  patrons  "  (as  the 
parents  of  pupils  are  termed)  were  of  the  "  first  class 
and  very  wealthy."  This  wiis  honest  of  Jiira ;  and 
could  I  have  been  sure  of  running  the  blockade,  a 
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thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  might  have  been  no 
bud  investmeut.     Ho  offered  me  g  lUOO  per  ann. 

Before  the  war,  1,500  dollars  for  nine  or  ton 
months'  instruction  in  the  "  ornamentals,"  was  not 
an  unusual  salary.  The  remimeration  variea  from 
about  75Z.  to  120?.  generally.  Sometimes  200/.,  or 
even  more,  may  be  obtained,  and  some  hundreds  of 
"  Yankee  girls  "  are  thrown  out  of  excellent  homes 
and  ample  opportunities  of  their  favourite  dollar 
making,  by  having  become  obnoxious  to  tlie  South. 

The  advertisement  had  been  published  early  in 
August,  and  the  letters  came  dropping  in  for  raanj 
weeks.  Among  them  three  or  four  were  selected  for 
negotiations.  Those  at  the  colleges  offered  the  most 
liberal  remunerations,  but  I  felt  a  dislike  to  Hie  posi- 
tion. One  of  the  last  was  from  the  Governor  of 
Florida,  and  this  turned  the  scale  of  my  plans.  Mrs. 
Henningsen  and  others  were  consulted.  The  former 
said  she  knew  some  of  the  leading  people  of  Tal» 
lahassee,  the  capital  of  Florida,  and  would  give  me 
letters  of  introduction.  "Judge  Baker  of  Florida 
knows  the  Grovernor ;  ask  liim  to  write  for  you." 

Judge  Baker  did  so,  and  showed  me  the  letter, 
which  was  flattering,  as  regarded  certain  points,  bat 
endtxl  with,  "  Miss  Jones  u  a  close  obterver  of  the 
events  now  harassmg  our  coimtry."  That  seemed  a 
strange  sort  of  postscript ;  and  coming  from  a  re- 
markably cautious  man,  who  had  shown  himself 
studiously  r\.>sorved  towards  myself,  was  rather  too 
l^uuted ;  and  I  told  Mrs.  Henningsen,  the  letter  was, 
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I  in  the  whole,  no  recomtufudation,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. Due  of  my  correspoudunta  had  suid,  "  If  yon 
are  not  disposed  to  favour  our  institutions,  or  if  you 
have  any  Northern  proclivities,  our  correspondence 
had  Ix^tter  cease  at  once ;"  and  I  was  becoming  quite 
discouraged  at  having  the  same  ground  to  go  over, 
again  and  again.  One  of  the  pleusantest  writers  was 
the  Professor  of  a  College  at  Warrenton  in  Vii'ginia, 
to  whom  I  had  been  intioduccd  irrespective  of  the 
advertisement.  That  negotiation  progressed  more 
rapidly  tlian  any  of  the  others,  and  the  parties  were 
very  desirous  to  engage  me.  I  disliked  the  idea  of  a 
school,  and  they  were  Baptists  again!  If  I  must 
enter  a  College,  it  miglit  as  well  bo  in  ^Vlabama  or 
Mississippi,  in  both  of  which  States  there  were  nego- 
tiants. Florida  however  took  the  lead.  The  "  land 
of  flowers  and  orange  groves  "  presented  such  charm- 
ing pictures  to  one's  mind;  but  the  weeks  rolled 
away,  and  the  Governor  did  not  write.  Judge  Baker 
said,  "  Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  his  plantation,  which 
is  beyond  Tallaluissce :  there  have  been  very  heavy 
rains  lately,  and  in  such  a  case  the  mail  is  apt  to  be 
delayed."  I  thought  of  tliat  week  at  Milbank,  but 
five  weeks  were  ample  for  rains  to  fail  and  evaporate 
two  or  three  times  over.  Octuber  was  drawing  near; 
courtesy,  health,  finances,  all  rendered  some  decision 
necessary.  The  Professors  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi were  almost  as  tedious  in  their  negotiations  as 
the  Governor  of  Florida.  Mississippi  was  most  pro- 
mising, but  Tennessee  was  so  torn  tu  pieces  by  the 
VOL.  11.  F 
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battles  and  skirmishes  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in 
Kentucky  and  Jlissonri,  that  a  journey  through  that 
State  presented  many  dangers  ;  and  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember arrived. 

Richmond  was  the  last  large  city  in  the  Confede- 
racy to  issue  its  own  postage  stamps.  New  Orleans, 
Mcmjjhis,  Charleston  and  others  had  long  ago  adopted 
them,  but  at  Richmond  we  still  prepaid  our  letters, 
and  in  specie  too.  Everybody  was  complaining.  A 
friend  at  Fredericksburg  wrote  that  she  had,  in  Sep- 
tember, received  a  letter  written  in  Eiclimond  on  the 
22ud  of  August,  and  post-marked  "  Richmond, 
August  23rd,  1861."  "Sixty  miles  only  from  Rich- 
mond, and  yet  a  letter,  bearing  date  August  22,  not 
received  here  till  the  lltli  of  September!" 

No  wonder  then  at  the  tetliousness  of  a  correspon- 
dence of  six  and  eight  hunilred  miles.  The  news- 
jiapers,  particularly  the  '  Examiner,'  were  loud  in 
their  murmm-ings  against  the  "  Government "  for  this 
as  for  all  other  remissness.  If  everybody  eke  in 
the  Confederacy  had  worked  half  as  hard  as  the 
"  Government "  they  would  have  designed  and  printed 
stamps  long  ago,  "  GochI  old  slow  Virginia"  was  not 
apt  to  take  the  lead  in  anything,  except  in  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  her  sister  States.  "  Shall  we 
chronicle  the  arrival  or  the  failure  of  mails  as  a 
mitic^Dable  event  ?"  said  the  '  Examiner.' 

Quite  a  number  of  events  interesting  to  me 
occurred  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  my  stay  in 
Richmond.     Unexpectedly  I  met  some  of  my  Essex 
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friends,  who  wondered  very  much  to  hear  tliat  I  liad 
spent  all  the  summer  in  Virginia  and  liad  not  been 
to  visit  them.  They  told  me  of  the  W.'s,  and  of  Cinta's 
improved  health,  but  how  the  war  had  unsettled  them 
for  everjihing.  and  rendered  them  in  couatant  dread 
of  invasion  from  the  Rappahannock  River.  Wo 
English  people  do  not  like  to  make  conveuieneea 
of  our  friends'  houses ;  and,  thinldng  it  probable  that 
theW.'s  were  from  home,  as  usual,  in  the  summer,  I 
had  foreborne  from  telh'ng  them  of  my  detention ; 
much  as  I  should  have  enjoyed  a  sojourn  at  Forest 
Rill. 

The  forty  days  allowed  for  the  departure  of 
"alien  enemies"  were  clearing  the  Confederacy  of 
many  disaffected  people  at  that  time,  but  thvy  were 
aot  to  be  intrusted)  with  letters.  Mr.  Phillips  Day 
had  left  for  England,  antl  taken  charge  of  despat<'he8 
for  me ;  every  opportunity  of  sending  was  a  boon,  and 
in  the  uncertainty  of  transmission,  the  same  sub- 
jects must  be  recapitulated  contitnially.  Like  the 
"rebels"  in  their  endeavours  to  overcome  the 
blockade,  the  more  obstJiclcs  that  presented  them- 
selves, the  more  one  felt  a  desire  to  write.  An 
English  gentleman  and  lady  were  sojourning  at  our 
hotcd  for  a  few  days,  making  great  efforts  to  leave 
Virginia.  Ahis !  lnjw  I  wished  to  accompany  them ! 
but  the  means  were  then  wanting.  "  Wiy  don't  you 
borrow  money  of  your  Consul?"  peoi)le  said.  Mr. 
Critlland  was  not  a  banker,  and  T  knew  that  he  had 
been  apiilied  to  by  more  than  one  Brilith 
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sabject,  less  able  to  support  themsdres  than  I  mt, 
and  he  had  only  lately  told  me  of  a  man  of  wealth, 
an  Englishman,  who,  cut  off  &om  his  remittanoei 
from  abroad,  was,  with  his  family,  soffering  the 
severest  deprivations ;  indeed  almost  starving  I  (My 
one  business  was  thought  of — the  business  of  war ;  and 
I  had  esteemed  myself  most  fortunate  to  meet  with 
the  success  that  ^had  saved  me^so  far  from  positive  dia* 
tress.  Many  persons  were  known  to  proclaim  lliem- 
selves  as  alien  enemies  for  the  mere  privilege  of 
departing;  but  the  couple  mentioned  above,  aaid 
thoy  were  not  enemies  and  not  hypocrites,  and  did 
not  wish  to  report  themselves  as  such.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Government  was  becoming  somewhat  in^ 
patient  of  the  delay  of  the  promised  "recognition." 
Tho  first  week  in  September  had  come  and  gone, 
fill.:  the  blockade  was  not  raised.  "British  subjects" 
T!>^\v  began  to  find  themselves  at  a  discount.  The 
••higher  powers"  did  not  scruple  to  tell  those  who 
#.-.n>lied  for  passports  that,  "if  England  were  to  re- 
.••.■«:uize  our  Government,  her  subjects  here  would 
f  ..Jv'V  their  projx^r  rights  and  privileges.  England 
.•■.••;;!  not  rec(jgnize  you  and  protect  you  as  her  own 
m;  ■.••:vts;  why  should  we  do  so?" 

V:'.e  removiil  of  our  Consuls  was  even  agitated  by 

<nu  .•  of  the  leading  papers,  who  thought  it  "  imbe- 

•  nii    j:  in  an  independent  and  self-reliant  people  "to 

-.  .11     .i^rents  to  remain  among  them  who  were  not 

,.. ..  •..!  •,•.'.  to  the  "  Confederate  States  of  America." 

Tv  ;^"'  ■  news  wixs  antioii^ated  with  more  earnest- 
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neas  than  ever.  When  the  comments  of  the  victory  nt 
Manassas  began  to  find  their  way  into  the  Southern 
papers,  "  It  was  evident,"  the  people  said,  "  that 
the  British  authorities  are  meditating  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  the  Southern  Cou- 
Hederacy."  Great  confidence  was  also  placed  in  an 
official  report  of  Admiral  Miluo,  that  "  the  blockade 
is  totally  inefficient,"  which  buoyed  up  the  hopes  of 
all  who  were  wont  to  respect  "  the  integrity  of  Eng- 
land." There  had  been  notices  of  the  arrival  of  some 
half-<lozcn  ships,  lately,  at  "  Southern  portjs,"  iind  a 
list  published  of  as  many  that  had  reached  Liverpool 
bom  the  South.  The  prospect  of  a  "  cotton  panic  " 
in  England  was  used  as  another  strong  argument. 
tliat  the  ports  must  inevitably  be  opened  soon  ;  and 
the  recognition  of  New  Grenada  as  an  independent 
GoTemment,  that  the  "  stronger  claims  "  of  the  Con- 
federuto  States  must  qnickly  be  acknowledged. 

Another  event  tending  to  excite  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  Richmond  public  was  the  arrival 
of  Sir  James  Ferguson  just  then  ;  especially  as  he 
"was  ssvid  to  bring  with  him  *'  official  communications  " 
"to  President  Da\as,  General  "Wise,  Ex-lVesident 
Tyler,  and  others.  The  arrival  of  "liis  Lordship 
and  suite,"  as  the  jx^ople  said,  created  quite  a  stir  in 
official  and  other  circles. 

The  sovereign  people  of  the  American  republic  do 
not  moke  titles  one  of  their  especial  studies ;  and  are 
thetelbrc  apt  to  confuse  terribly  the  degrees  of  rank 
with  which  every  one  in  an  aristocratic  community  is 
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cognizant.  I  used  to  see  the  "Lordship"  applied 
indiserimiuat«ly  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  down- 
wards. Mr.  Grantlcy  Berkeley  was  "his  Lordship" 
when  he  said  anything  to  please  them. 

Watching  as  eagerly  as  the  public  generally,  for 
any  promising  signification  of  a  better  state  of  things, 
I  set  off  forthwith  to  the  British  Consul,  to  inquire 
the  truth  of  the  statement  regarding  Sir  James  Fer- 
guson's official  visit,  Mr.  Cridland,  who  was  always 
ready  to  excuse  one's  troublesome  anxiety,  informed 
me  that  Sir  James  Ferguson's  letters  were  simply 
introductory  ones,  that  he  had  submitted  to  have  all 
his  baggage  searched  on  his  journey,  and  that  his  visit 
was  wholly  an  unofficial  one. 

I  m^ked  5Ir.  Cridland  if  Sir  James  would  not  expe- 
rience some  difficulty  in  getting  away  again,  owing  to 
the  recent  refusals  to  gnint  passes,  and  mentioned 
the  case  of  5Ir.  and  Mrs.  English  at  the  American 
Hotel ;  with  whom  he  was  also  acquainted.  He  could 
afford  neither  information  nor  assistance,  be  said. 
lndce<l  the  Consul's  own  position  was  somewhat  ano- 
malous, accretlited  to  a  country  with  which  no  com- 
munication could  be  obtained.  If  that  Sir.  English 
could  get  away,  he  should  become  the  bearer  of 
despatches  for  him,  he  said,  but  then  he  must  not 
carry  letters  for  any  one  else.  I  felt  very  desirous 
to  see  Sir  James  Ferguson;  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing an  English  gentleman  was  so  great  in  those 
troublous,  cruel  times.  My  wshes  were  scarcely 
expressed  before  they  were  gratified,  for  in  he  walked. 
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md  the  Consul  imraediatcly  intrndnced  him  to  his 
I'elJow-cnuutry woman.  To  bo  living  in  the  uiiilst  of 
such  harassing  and  all-absorbing  events,  tended  gi-eatly 
to  remove  the  barrier  of  conventionalities.  English 
reserve  did  not  exchiile  the  congeniality  of  a  common 
nationality,  and  it  was  a  happiness  even  to  open  one's 
lips  to  a  personage  just  arrived  from  England.  He 
told  me  that  his  stay  would  be  short,  and  that  Ids 
friend,  the  Hon.  3Ir.  Bourke,  had  proceeded  further 
i>outh ;  that  England  remained  entirely  neutral  on  the 
subject  of  the  war,  and  there  was  uo  prospect  of  any 
immediate  improvement  iu  the  condition  of  "  British 
subjccta  "  who  chose  to  remain  in  the  country. 

So  we  parted ;  and  I  also  took  leave  of  Mr.  Crid- 
lacd,  telling  him  of  my  intended  dejmrturo  from 
Richmond. 

My  readers  will,  I  fear,  become  quite  wearied  of 
Sarah  Jones  and  her  advent ui-es,  but  I  must  just 
mention  another  circumstimce  or  two  that  were 
curiously  linked  tc^gether.  One  of  the  members  of 
Congress  stopping  at  "  our  hotel,"  was  Judge  Wright 
of  Georgia,  since  then  a  colonel  iu  the  Confederate 
army.  He  was  a  friend  of  tlmt  Mrs.  Greene  who 
had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  so  uncourtwus  iu  her 
manners;  that  is  to  say,  ho  came  from  the  same 
town,  and  considered  it  incumbent  on  himself  to  ex- 
ercise acts  of  politeness  and  assistance  to  her,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband.  Towards  myself  he  behaved 
with  much  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  among  other 
lUiugs  promised  to  try  to  have  some  letters  conveyed 
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bevond  the  borders  for  me ;  saying  he  knew  parties 
Ix-longing  to  the  Government  who  might  be  able  to 
send  them  by  the  "  underground  railway ;"  and  he 
carried  off  a  good-sized  envelope  filled  to  ita  uttermost. 
Another  member  of  Congress,  Judge  Chtheral  of  Ala- 
bama, undertook  to  send  one  vin  New  Orleans  for  me, 
— tliat  was  another  chance ;  hut  then  it  was  so  uncer- 
tain whether  they  would  ever  reach  their  destination ! 
.Judge  Clitheral  maintained  that  it  was  very  easy  to 
run  the  blockade  at  New  Orleans.     "  I  will  tell  you 
how  we  manage  it,"  said  he.     "  You  know  tliere  are 
more  mouths  than  one  to  tlie  Mississipj)!  River :  the 
other  day,  when  the  blockade  ships  were  just  out- 
side, we  sent  out  two  old    hulks    quite  good  for 
nothing;    and    wliile  the   gtm-boats    were   chasing 
them,   some    fine  cargoes   of  cotton  sailed   out  in 
another  direction."    In  that  case  there  seemed  a 
fair  hope  of  my  hitters  escaping  in  the  same  manner. 
.Tudge  Wright   was    personally   acquainted   with 
President  Davis,  and  used  to  relate  instnnces  of  his 
domestic  life  and  his  affection  for  his  chfldren  ;  and 
how  they  came  into  the  dining-room  when  company 
was  present,  and  climbed  upon  his  knees  for  dessert, 
and  all  that  snrt  of  tiling.     He  said  I  ought  to  go 
and  call  on  the  President  before  I  left  Eichmond  ; 
but  I  had  never  felt  disposed   to  appear  at  the 
weekly   or  the   evening    receptions;    and   thought 
unless  I  could  enjoy  an  especial  salutation,  and  ex- 
change of  cordialities,  there  wo\ild  be  very  little  gra- 
t  ill  cation  in  looking  at  him  in  a  crowd,  which  one  had 
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often  done  as  he  rode  about,  or  in  cliurcli,  as  has 
been  seen.    "  What  sliould  the  President  care  ubout  a 

'•tranger  who  went  all  alone  to  the  receptions  ?"  Judge 
Wright  insisted  that  I  should  visit  the  Presidential 
mansion,  and  vtTote  a  note  to  Mi-s.  Da^'is  to  say  that 
"  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  an 
Euglisli  hidy  who,"  &c.  &c — using  some  very  compU- 
mentury  expressions ;  and  "  would  she  mention  an 

fhoxtr  when  the  President  and  herself  would  bo  dis- 
to  receive  us."     That  promised  to  be  just  as  I 

pdesired,  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasiu-e  was  anticipated ; 
becaose,  as  the  gentleman  at  Milbank  had  said  of 
the  Queen,  I  "  felt  gi'ent  resjvect  for "  President 
DaviB.  Unfortunately,  as  my  readers  may  remember, 
the  President  was  very  01  at  that  very  time,  so  ill 
indeed  for  several  weeks,  that  his  life  was  despaired 
o^  and  the  Northern  newspapers  even  went  so  far  as 
to  bury  him,  write  an  obituary  quite  flattering,  for 
an  enemy,  and  appoint  his  successor.  He  left  the 
city,  however,  for  change  of  air;  and  subsequently 

I  Mrs.  Davis  and  Mrs.  General  Johnston  were  thrown 

'from  their  carriage,  the  former  hurting  her  arm  quite 
aerioosly ;  then  it  was  time  for  my  departure ;  and  I 
never  shook  hands  with  President  Jefferson  Davis  I 

One  tiling  more  before  I  go.  Another  large 
official  envelope  was  brought  to  me,  with  a  message 
that  a  gentleman  vras  waiting  down  stairs.  The 
name  on  the  card  was  T.  S.  Bletlsoe,  a  person  of  whom 
I  had  never  heard  ;  but  on  going  down  I  found  n 
pleasunt'looking  man,  rather  past  middle  age,  who 
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said  he  had  brouglit  some  letters  that  bad  been  left 
at  his  office  by  Judge  Wright,  to  be  sent  abroad,  but 
he  knew  of  no  means  of  forwarding  them.  Mr. 
Bledsoe  was  in  the  War  Department,  he  told  me,  and 
conversed  on  several  subjects  for  some  time.  He  was 
t\  man  of  reflection,  and  apt  to  go  off  into  a  train  of 
thought  in  the  midst  of  a  conveii>ation ;  his  face 
wearing  a  placid  satisfied  expressioui  that  informed 
you  his  meditations  were  not  unpleasing.  His  brow 
was  massive,  but  benevolent;  and  without  knowing 
anytliing  of  my  visitor,  it  was  evident  to  me  that  he 
was  a  character.  He  chilled  several  times,  but  always 
seemed  rather  more  inclined  to  sit  quietly  listening 
to  others,  and  indulge  in  his  own  reveries,  than  to  be 
very  commioiic^itive  himself. 

General  Henniiigsen  had  returned  home  &om 
Western  Virguiia  with  General  Wise ;  and  again  one 
heard  of  the  calamitous  suft'crings  of  the  army  on  those 
mountains.  With  tiie  rough  roads  of  deep  clay,  clogged 
with  fallen  timber,  and  with  the  mountain  torrents 
rushing  down  the  gorges,  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
baggage  had  been  insunnountiiljle.  What  with  loesce 
by  Hoi>ds,  and  losses  by  retreats,  an  army  prostrated 
by  sickness,  wnth  no  means  of  replenishments,  they 
had  latterly  lived  upon  the  scantiest  rations.  With 
the  General's  staff  of  twelve,  their  cooking  apparatus 
consisted  latterly  of  one  fryiug-pan,  one  tin  cup,  and 
a  pewter  spoon,  while  the  equipments  of  the  ilining- 
taljle  were  not  much  better.  Then  there  were  private 
differences  and  rivalries  among  the  General*  One  was 
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considered  untrue  to  the  cause,  aud  another  was  a 
drunkard,  and  Mrs.  Henningsen  was  proud  to  assure 
us  of  the  confidence  tliat  Governor  (General)  Wise 
had  always  placed  in  "  my  General."  Again  was  the 
Government  bitterly  condemned,  by  the  constant 
grumblers,  for  not  reinforcing  the  army  there,  while 
others  said  it  would  do  Western  Virginia  good  to  let 
the  inhabitants  know  some  of  the  discomforts  of  war. 
The  whole  force  of  figliting  men  in  that  campaign  had 
never  exceeded  10,000 !  Poor  President  of  a  new 
Government  1  \Vho  can  wonder  at  his  being  ill  ?  I 
had  seen  his  face  and  form  grow  gradually  thinner, 
and  the  lines  deepen  week  by  week. 

Here  are  further  indications  of  a  striving  country. 
Not  only  "  wooden  shoes  for  the  army "  were  sug- 
gested, but — 

^^m  "  Vabious  SuBSTiTOTES  FOB  LEATHER. — There  has  been  re- 
^Hpired  at  the  Clolliiiig  Bureau  here,  about  5000  pairs  of  shoeB, 
^^H^  ai'per  part  of  which  arc  made  of  luperior  caovan,  so  pr^ 
^^«rcd  as  to  be  impervious  to  wiitcr.  We  uuderstond  that  they 
■TO  very  comfortable  and  durable  shoes.  As  leather  is  both 
scarce  and  high,  we  have  uo  doubt  that  shoes  of  this  description 
will,  if  Ihey  ore  found  to  answer  a  good  purixjse,  be  very  geuenlly 


••  Coax. — ^The  price  of  common  ordinary  coal  in  this  city  now 

I  per  load,  an  increase  of  more  than  one  dollar  over  former 

The  jxxir,  as  usual,  will  be  the  chief  suflerers  by  this 

,  for  which  tvo  take  occasion  to  say  there  was  no  necessity, 

imlen  it  was  found  convenient  to  follow   the  lashion  now  in 

rogoe,  with  all  who  have  anything  to  sell,  to  '  make  bay  whilo 

I  sua  shines."' 


"Tramso  Cakxok. — Some  forty  old  iron  4-pound  cannon,  re- 
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cently  rcsiisciteted  from  among  the  ruLbish  of  the  State  Armoury, 
(lud  rifled  at  the  Tredegar  Works,  were  tested  on  Tuesday,  oud 
found  to  work  with  adairable  effect." 

Tlie  comers  of  some  of  the  principal  streets  in 
Richmond  were  guarded  by  posts  formed  of  old 
revolutionary  cannon,  partially  buried ;  these,  among 
other  cases  of  practical  economy,  wore  dug  up  and 
converted  into  use ;  pity  as  it  was,  to  destroy  such 
old  relics ;  but  the  Southerners  had  not  then  fought 
Iiattlcs  enough  to  supply  themselves  by  capture. 

fc>pealcing  of  leather  reminds  me  of  how  I  got  a  pair 
of  walking-slioes  mendod  in  those  "  hard  times." 
Having  sought,  in  vain,  for  a  man  whom  I  had  em- 
ployed the  previous  winter,  aiul  finding  nothing  but 
knapsacks  and  cartouches  being  made  where  he  had 
worked,  I  tried  to  prevail  on  another  workman  to 
repair  the  shoes.  "  It  isn't  of  any  use  to  send  them 
here,  madam,  for  we  have  nothing  to  repair  them 
with.  We  don't  find  auytliing  to  work  with,  to  make 
such  things  now  a  days ;  there's  nothing  called  for 
but  knapsacks,  so  we've  taken  to  make  them  in- 
stead." This  was  said  at  every  ci-devant  shoemakers. 
It  so  chanced  tliat  I  had  by  me  some  scraps  of 
Spanish  leather,  that  had  been  procured  for  another 
purpose  long  before,  and  I  thought  possibly  the  man 
who  hful  "  notliing  to  repair  them  with,"  could  make 
these  answer  the  purpose.  But  he  declined  to  8{)end 
his  time  on  them,  so  great  was  the  demand  for  his 
oilcloth  knapsacks ;  and  I  went  to  four  or  five  places 
before  I  could  persuade  any  one  to  undertake  the 
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work.  At  last  a  German  was  a  little  more  obliging, 
but  he  wanted  some  binding,  none  of  which  could  bo 
procured  in  the  city.  As  gwd  luck  would  have  it,  I 
had  a  whole  piece  of  binding,  having  supplied  myself 
amply  with  all  sorts  of  haberdasliery  in  Ijondou  the 
year  before,  knowing  the  usual  deurness  of  every 
article  in  tlie  South,  and  I  returned  willingly  to  fetch 
it  On  promising  the  man  the  scraps  of  leather,  and 
all  the  remaining  binding  for  his  own  use,  he  under- 
took to  repair  the  shoes.  How  pleased  he  looked  as 
he  examined  his  acquisitions !  "He  didn't  believe 
there  was  any  like  that  in  the  whole  country,"  he 
said,  and  told  me  how  muiTi  he  had  paid  for  the  last 
few  yards  he  bought.  At  which  rate  I  had  paid  him 
the  value  of  some  six  or  eight  shillings  fur  a  httle 
job  of  work  that  came  to  pieces  the  third  time  of 
wearing. 

WTiile  we  have  been  talking  of  the  President,  the 
Judgt«,  tlie  Generals,  and  the  cobblers,  Mr.  and  Mra. 
English  have  been  waiting  to  go  to  England,  but 
ore  still  refused  their  "  passes."  Governor  IMiltou  of 
Florida  has  not  answered  my  letter,  and  whether  to 
attribute  the  fact  to  the  irregularities  of  the  Post- 
office  department,  of  which  daily  complaints  are 
heard,  or  to  his  unwillingness  to  permit  tliosc  "  close 
observations  "  to  be  made  over  the  State  of  Florida, 
or  to  any  other  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
The  Professors  of  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  Colleges 
are  almost  as  tedious,  and  while  they  are  waiting  to 
ascertain  whether  I  "  favour  the  South,"  the  Baptist 
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Professors  at  Warrenton  vnrite  to  say  that  "the 
Seminary  will  open  next  week ;"  and  "  a  definite 
answer  is  iirf^jeiitly  requested."  Perhaps  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  mails  might  prevent  those  letters  fix)m 
ever  reaohing  me,  even  if  written. 

Complaints  of  the  Richmond  Post-office  extended 
even  to  Alaljama  and  Florida ;  some  one  from  the 
latter  State  admitting  it  to  be  presumptuous  to  expect 
a  letter  from  Richmond  "  more  than  once  a  week !" 
Judge  Baker  stiid,  "  It  ia  all  new  work  to  our  pe<jple, 
as  we  have  generally  employed  the  Yimkees  in  our 
post-offices." 

Something  must  be  decided  forthwith.  Courtesy, 
health,  and  finances  all  demand  that.  In  spite  of  my 
prejudice  against  Baptists  and  Colleges,  Warrenton 
was  noted  for  beauty  and  heiilthfulness,  in  the  midst 
of  mountain  scenery.  The  very  thought  of  it  ren- 
dered me  impatient  to  get  away  from  the  crowded, 
dirty,  wearying  excitement  of  Richmond  ;  and  yet  it 
was  a  great  disiipjwintmont  to  give  up  the  Southern 
scheme,  particularly  Florida.  Candour  appeared  to 
be  the  siifest  method  of  dealing  with  tlie  parties, 
therefore  I  informed  them  of  the  uncertainty  of  my 
other,  though  prior  correspondents,  and  arranged  to 
accejit  the  apjiointment  under  a  certain  proviso,  in 
which  they  acquiesced,  and  "  the  die  was  cast "  once 
more. 

I  will  not  detAin  my  readers  witli  the  detail  of  all 
those  events,  which  by  that  time  began  to  find  their 
way  to  England,  and  occupy  the  public  mind  there 
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as  they  were  doing  at  (lie  scenes  of  action.  Tliere 
were  all  tlie  complications  of  tlie  Confiscation  and 
Sequestration  Acts,  and  tlie  intricacies  of  dfcidiug 
between  loyal  and  disloyal  citizens,  who  might  have 
their  business  in  the  North,  and  their  property  in  the 
South,  or  vice  versa ;  some  with  partners  or  agents  at 
the  same  time  in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and 
Charleston ;  some  with  their  cotton  plantations  in  the 
Gulf  States,  and  their  villus  on  tJie  Hudson  Uiver. 
Hundreds  who  had  been  carrying  on  theii'  busi- 
neee  in  both  North  and  South  at  the  same  time.  In 
fact,  the  perplexities  of  this  war,  between  personal 
interests  and  family  ties,  are  inappreciable,  inex- 
phcable. 

Miss  Catherine  Gibbon  and  I  had  exchanged  seve- 
ral letters.  Once  she  had  "  run  up  "  to  Eichmond  to 
buy  what  could  be  bought,  and  told  me  she  had  ac- 
companied "  our  regiment,"  as  she  called  that  from 
her  native  county,  further  down  on  the  Peninsula, 
where  General  Magnider  had  been  throwing  the 
gauntlet  to  the  Federal  forces  in  vain,  and  "the 
boys"  were  becoming  impatient  of  their  idle  life — 
scarce  other  than  perpetual  drill. 

The  same  complaint  was  audible  from  Jranassas, 
where  the  oft-rejwated  assurance  that  "  an  early 
engagement  miglit  be  expected  "  caused  the  impa- 
tient pubUc  to  indulge  in  some  not  very  gentle  sen- 
timents, and  the  ladies  were  almost  disposed  to 
go  themselves  and  take  Washington  by  storm. 
Bebelfield    had  returned   to    hoad-ipiarte 
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and  whenever  you  saw  a  soldier  take  leave  of  his 
friends  at  tlie  Hotel,  he  was  sure  to  be  "going  to 
Manassas." 

The  reader  has  heard  all  about  the  "  shin-plaisteis," 
of  which  there  were  eiKiugh  to  wrap  up  the  whole 
city  (exclusive  of  the  Post-oiBce,  however).  Silver 
only  was  available  tliero,  and  the  much-Lried  pubUu 
were  compelled  to  purchase  that  scarce  commodity  at 
15  per  cent.,  and  to  keep  a  store  of  small  coin  for  the 
expre*  purpose  of  stopping  to  pay  the  postage  on  every 
letter  to  be  mailed :  not  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
clerks  for  this  business ;  and  you  would  think  that  the 
reduced  corps  already  engaged  had  notliing  else  in  this 
world  to  perform  or  tliiiik  of^  than  stamping  letters, 
hiul  you  witnessed  their  slow  movements,  wliile  the 
crowd  outside  were  awaiting  their  turn  to  hand  in 
their  five  or  ten  cent  coins.  Had  such  a  trial  of 
patience  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Job,  lie  never  would 
have  acquired  his  character.  A  long  time  must 
elapse  before  you  can  induce  the  Southerners  to  be 
in  a  hurry.  You  never  see  a  negro  in  a  hurry,  and 
the  master  and  mistress  are  inured  to  slownessL  They 
are  reared  and  educated  iu  slow  movements  ;  and  can 
you  exjject  the  "gentlemanly  Southerners"  to  be 
rushing  about  like  "  Yankees,"  or  brisk  Englishmen 
iu  the  City  ?  Are  they  to  move  with  more  celerity, 
or  less  dignity  than  their  slaves?  Even  the  clerks 
in  the  stores  are  too  well  bred  to  be  in  a  hurry,  what- 
ever tiieir  customers  may  be. 

The  mriviU  of  a  cai-go  of  blankets  through  the 
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blockade  towards  the  end  of  September,  was  an- 
nounced with  ccimmeuts  in  all  the  papers,  as  an 
auspicious  event  for  the  Confederacy.  At  that  time 
all  those  battles  at  the  different  Lexingtons,  Colum- 
bus-es,  Springfields,  and  Beauforts  were  being  fought ; 
and  as  a  great  many  of  these  towns  are  too  small  to 
be  printed  on  English  maps,  I  wiU  refer  my  readers 
to  a  short  talile  appended  to  this  book,  of  the  locali- 
tie8  of  some  of  those  perpleidng  places. 

To  fully  chrouielo  the  occurrences  during  my  so- 
journ at  the  hotel  in  llichmoud,  would  wear  out  the 
reader's  patience.  There  were  refugees  from  all  parta 
of  the  ci-devant  United  States,  each  relating  some- 
thing linked  with  the  civil  war  and  all  its  horrors. 
One  feature  was  remarkable.  Persons  who  had  for- 
saken their  homes  with  merely  the  clothes  they  wore, 
those  who  had  sacrificed  aU  to  the  war,  whatever  at 
another  time  would  have  been  pronounced  a  dire  mis- 
fortune, was  now  not  thought  of.  No  one  was  singu- 
lar in  being  homeless,  and  no  one  ashamed  to  own 
his  losses.  A  mutual  confidence  engendei-ed  a 
mutual  sympathy.  One  heart,  one  mind,  one  cause 
vaa  apparent,  and  this  union  of  sentiment  continued 
to  Btrengtheu,  and  will  continue  to  strengthen,  as  the 
Confederacy  is  siftetl  from  its  foreign  population.  It 
was  commou  to  hear  persons  who  escaped  from  the 
invaded  districts  say  of  their  desolated  homes,  "  We 
had  already  devoted  all  we  had  to  the  waf,  and  our 
proj)eity  without  liberty  is  valueleas  to  us."  A  gen- 
tleman from  Louisville  in  Iieutucky,  who  had  come 
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are  welcome  to  the  property 

Ji}st  before  I  left,  I  encoui 

ing  down  tho  stairs  in  a  tr 

out  in  smiles  and  sliirt  colla 

"Wliy,  Cornelius,  where 
grand  clothes  7' 

*'  Oh,  Misa  Jones,  Fm  sic 
few  days." 

"  Sick !"  I  am  sure  his  . 
his  words,  and  with  all  the 
sliirt-bosum. 

"  Whore  do  you  mean, 

"  Home  to  Petersburg,  ml 
is,  whar  I  b'long  to.     Judg 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Cornel 
and  shall  be  gone  before  yl 

"  An'  you  hain't  comingi 
\^   "  Oh  yes,  perhaps ;  but! 

"  Good-bye,  ma'um  ;  I 
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It  was  necessary  that  I  should  procure  a  passport, 
in  order  to  leave  the  city.  Who  vrill  go  with  me 
to  the  War  Department?  "Oh,  ask  So-and-so  to 
get  j'oar  pass  for  you."  But  So-and-so  was  not  to  be 
found  just  then.  "  i[r.  P.  or  Q.  will  go  with  you." 
Mr.  P.  and  Q.  both  readily  promised.  One  of  them 
would  be  in  the  drawing-room  at  such  a  time.  But 
he  wasn't,  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  evening,  of 
course  he  had  "  quite  foi^ot"  Ah  well !  there  is  a 
civil  war  going  on. 

The  next  morning  I  resolved  to  go  myself.    It 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  push  one's  way  tlirough 
that  crowd.    Dear  me!  how  many  soldiers!    Two 
other  ladies  though,  one  in  tears.     Poor  thing !  her 
son  not  expected  to  live :  she  was  asking  for  a  pass  to 
the  army,  and  did  not  hope  to  find  her  boy  alive. 
Oh,  wlwt  trouble  everywhere ! 
I  presentt?d  my  request. 
1^  "  Warrenton  ?  that's  too  near  to  the  fighting ;  we 
^Hin't  allow  anybody  to  go  so  near  as  that." 
^m  *'01i,  I  am  not  afraid." 

^^  "  Perhajts  not,  madam  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  i/our 
.  feare ;  but  it  is  too  near  the  enemy  for  us  to  issue 
IpasBee  there." 

^B  "  But  I  am  going  to  live  there  ;  indeed  I  must  go." 
^^  "  Must  go  ?  Have  you  any  Iriends  in  the  anuy  at 
that  point  ?" 

"  No,  not  any.    No  friends  at  all  in  tlio  South,"  I 
added  mischievously. 
Of  course  the  oflicial  began  to  wear  a  very  imoom- 
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promising  look ;  but  I  had  caught  sight  of  my  friend 
3Ir.  Bledsoe,  and  knew  I  could  obtain  the  pass  from 
him. 

"  ^^^lat  is  your  purport  in  going  to  Warrenton  T 
asked  the  gentleman,  in  a  rather  exacting  manner. 

"  I  am  going  to  reside  in  the  College  tbere,  as 
Professor  of  Music  "  (said  the  appUmut,  with  an  air 
of  great  self-importance).  "  Ah,  Mr.  Bledaoe !  good 
morning :  and  Colonel  Este  too — How  is  Mrs.  Este  T 

Mr.  Bledsoe  had  approached  on  seeing  me,  and  of 
course  asked  whoio  I  was  going ;  then  he  added  to 
the  official,  *'  Tliis  lady  is  safe  enough,  you  need  not 
be  afraid  of  her."  Addressing  me,  he  said,  "  Here 
we  have  had  two  of  your  people  coming  to  ua  day 
after  day,  trying  to  persuade  us  to  give  them  pass- 
ports. ^Yhy  did  they  not  leave  during  the  forty 
days'  grace,  had  they  wished  to  go  at  all  ?  It  looks 
rather  strange  to  want  to  go  now." 

"  If  you  allude  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  alien  enemies,  but  warm  friends  of  the 
South.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  Mr.  Bledsoe, 
those  are  the  very  persons  to  whom  you  sJtould  give 
passports,  and  allow  them  to  go  home  and  proclaim 
the  truth  about  the  Confederacy." 

"  Well  I  tliiuk  so  too,  I  tliink  so  too — I'll  see  about 
it,"  said  the  kind  old  gentleman. 

The  Colonel  Est*  whom  I  saw,  and  his  wife  and 
sister,  had  been  recently  found,  but  to  me,  very 
pleasant  friends,  resi<ling  in  Richmond.  Germans, 
and  excellent  musicaana,  somo  agreeable  evenings 
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spent  at  their  house  had  Leen  among  the  few  enjoy- 
ments of  that  dreary  summer.  The  Colonel  was  in 
the  Wise  Brigiide,  a  IVussian  Ijy  birtli,  and  an  accom- 
plished soldier.  Mrs.  Este  had  given  me  a  pressing 
invitation  to  spend  the  following  Christmas  holidays 
with  her,  which  was  something  pleasant  to  anticipate. 
The  one  theme  of  war,  however,  prevents  my  spenkiiig 
of  half  the  persons  mth  whom  I  became  acquainted  ; 
not  even  of  Mrs.  Pegram  and  her  charming  daughters, 
who  were  also  kind  and  agreeable  friends ;  and  from 
whom  I  learned  many  circumstances  of  the  liich 
Mountain  battle,  where  Mrs.  General  Pegram 's  son, 
the  brother  of  those  young  Indies,  Colonel  Pegram, 
was  taken  prisoner,  as  my  readers  know.  But  Mrs. 
Pegram  told  me  he  was  very  kindly  treated  in  tho 
North,  and  even  permitted  to  go  to  the  Springs  in 
Peniifiylvania  to  recruit  his  health.  "  He  has  so  many 
friends  in  Washington  they  will  be  sure  to  take  cai'O 
of  him,"  she  said,  "and  General  Scott  is  related 
to  na." 

Mrs.  Pegram  had  fi])r)kcn  also  of  a  Federal  officer, 
a  former  friend  of  hers,  theu  imprisoned  in  Richmond ; 
and  whom  she  had  Vntvn  permitted  to  visit  frequently 
and  supply  with  comforts,  in  return  for  the  indul* 
gence  her  son  was  receiving  in  tho  Northern  prisons. 

What  a  strange,  strange  war ! 

Tolerable  ink,  Confederate  States  envelopes,  and 
verj'  indifferent  writing-paper,  with  many  other  arti- 
cles of  home  manufacture,  continued  to  be  advertised. 

In  purchasing  a  fresh  supply  of  writing  materials, 
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I  found  that  "  Southern  enterprise  "  had  as  yet  pro- 
duued  only  a  rough  light-brown  specimen  of  writing" 
paper  at  about  fourteeu-fience  a  quire,  and  envelopea 
of  the  same  (which  no  Eln^lish  tradesman  would  use 
for  enclosing  pence),  at  ciglitpence  a  pocket.  "A 
very  superior  article"  was  a<lverti8ed  from  a  new 
pai)i>r-mill  at  Iviioxvillc,  Tennessee,  but  it  was  not 
forthcoming  at  Richmond.  As  for  drawing-paper, 
"  Government  had  bought  it  all  up  for  the  Depart* 
ments,"  also  water  colours ;  and  I  even  ventured  to 
present  a  few  cakes  of  the  latter  to  an  "  official," 
who  most  graciously  accepted  the  gift  "  in  the  spirit 
iu  which  it  was  offered."  Other  newly-established 
factories  were  one  for  glass  in  South  Carolina  ;  one 
for  shoe  ^)ogs  in  Georgia ;  and  some  home-made  lac6 
from  Jleniphis. 

The  subject  of  writing-paper  reminds  me  of  Mr. 
Cridland  again.  "See  here,"  he  had  said:  "imagine 
a  Britibh  official  using  such  paper  as  tliat,  which  I  am 
economising  as  if  it  were  made  of  gold  ;  and  these 
envelo[>es  at  25  cents  a  jmcket."  Not  even  excepting 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  I  do  not  believe  a 
person  iu  the  South  worked  so  hard  as  our  acting 
Consul  at  Richmond,  in  spite  of  which  his  salary  was 
qnitf  inadequate  to  the  enormous  expenses  of  living. 

Besides  enterprise  there  were  other  effects  of  the 
blockade  equally  common  in  their  way ;  viz.,  a  young 
gentleman  said  :— 

" '  Sambo,  I  waat  you  to  oomo  up  to  oar  hoase  and  play  the 
violin,' 
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" '  Yeas,  mofisa.' 

"  Now,  don't  forget"  it ;  for  we  aro  going  to  have  a  wedding. 
So  here  is  your  dollar  in  advance.  Now,  bo  sure  and  come 
early.' 

" '  DoUa  won't  do  mc,  maaaa ;  dese  hard  times ;  mus  liab  more 
awncy  'n  dat.' 

** '  Why,  I  thought  yoar  price  used  to  be  a  dollar.  How  much 
do  yon  charge  now  7 

" '  Well,  dc  fac  is  dis,  massa,  I  uaed  to  pky  for  a  dolla.  But 
since  de  ports  hab  been  blockftdiKl  de  price  ob  rosuni  liab  riz,  and 
I  can't  affonl  to  play  for  loss  dan  one  dolla  and  a  half;  fac, 


Nortbom  and  English  news  contimied  to  be  of  the 
first  interest  next  to  the  detail  of  battles ;  many 
people  were,  however,  becoming  impatient  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  declared  the  blockade  to  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  the  South. 

According  to  the  usual  indiscretion  of  the  daily 
journals,  the  conf  cm  plated  voyage  of  Messrs,  Mason 
and  Slidell  was  announced  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
various  routes  designated.  Charleston,  Tampico,  and 
even  the  names  of  vessels  about  to  run  the  blockade 
were  published, 

*•  CoMinBSioKKBB  TO  EoBOPE. — Mcssrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  Com- 
missioners to  England  and  France,  left  the  city  a  few  days  since 
for  their  fiosta.  They  were  accompanied  respectively  by  Mr. 
Macfarland,  of  Petersburg,  and  Mr,  Eustis,  of  New  Orleans,  as 
secretaries." 


CHAPTEB  m. 

DeRpondcDdes — A  DiaoonaolBte  Jooney — Belentkaa  Safferinn 
—An  UrigaMit^  Cbuge— The  Walk  to  the  College— Seve- 
ral Prospects  for  the  Future — Mrs.  McGee — A  young  Refogfe 
from  Alexandria — Suletantial  Objections  to  Exerciw — Tha 
Heftds  of  the  College — Moontain  Soeoery — ^The  Undergioond 
Bail  way. 

The  day  previous  to  that  on  which  I  left  Biehmond 
was  exccssiTely  wann  for  the  beginning  of  October. 
Towards  evening  a  thunder-storm  oopurred,  the  air 
was  rapidly  cooled,  and  the  rain  continued  to  fall  in 
torrents. 

The  daily  report  of  the  "  early  engagement "  at 
Manassas,  and  the  "onward  movement"  to  Washing- 
ton, that  all  the  world  was  watching  for,  had 
received  atlditional  weight  by  an  order,  considered 
significant,  from  General  Beauregard,  to  remove  the 
sick  and  disabled  from  the  camps. 

In  the  drawing-room  was  a  party  of  the  gmmblers 
inveighing  bitterly  again-st  the  "  neglect  of  the  Go- 
vernment "  in  not  providing  accommodations  for  the 
sick  soldiers,  a  whole  train  of  whom  had  just  arrived 
in  the  city,  and  were  lying  about  on  the  "  sidewalks  " 
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•tedselT,  and  only  just,  to  meet  my  hotel  expenses; 

•at  that  was  more  than  many  could  say. 

Aft^r  retiring  to  my  room,  Mrs.  Ayies  and  Mn. 
Henningsen  came  to  take  leare  of  me,  and,  vith 
rhu  greatest  delicacy  and  affectionate  thonghtfolnesB, 
pot  a  twenty-dollar  note  into  my  hand,  "  to  purchase 
a  z«membrance  "  of  them.  This  kindness  quite  OTer- 
<aiBe  me,  and  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions  rushed 
c&Eoogh  my  mind.  A  would-be  independent  "Rnglidi 
w«nan  to  receive  such  a  gift  from  a  people  in  need 
tff  every  sympathy  and  assistance  themselves !  And 
yet  it  was  as  welcome  as  if  from  one's  own  relations; 
&r  I  had  indeed  only  just  enough  for  my  joomeji 
aod  that  was  all.  Such  unlooked-for  appreciaticm  of 
BT  position  told  me,  moreover,  that  I  was  agam 
fearing  friends  for  uncertain  strangers,  which  added 
aiiriitional  regret  to  the  parting. 

To-  battles  of  1862,  to  the  north  of  Richmond, 
fciiT»  brought  those  lines  of  road  through  Culpepper 
and  Gordonsville  before  the  reader  repeatedly ;  and 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  between  the  Con- 
tetierate  armies  then  massed  throughout  that  region, 
and  the  ci\pital,  the  traffic  was  immense.  We  had 
not  to  set  out  on  our  journey  so  very  early  on  that 
route — eight  o'clock,  if  I  remember  correctly — but 
still  too  early  for  the  appearance  of  the  hotel  guests, 
and,  excepting  one  more  adieu  at  the  doors  of  Mrs. 
Ayres  and  Mrs.  Henningsen,  I  was  alone,  and  left  the 
house  alone. 
It  had  rained  all  night ;  it  was  raining  still :  every- 
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thing  ftrouiid  was  depressing.  The  dep6t  was  one 
pool  of  mud ;  the  difficulties  of  coUectiug  and  securing 
the  luggage  were  a^vfol.  The  crowds  of  soldiers  and 
rough  people ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  start- 
ing, the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  ticketroffice 
through  that  swaggering  crowd ;  all  was  depressing. 
My  turn  arrived,  or  nearly  so;  two  or  three  pale 
soldiers  were  still  before  me.  "  TIdrieen  dollars  for 
one  day's  leave  of  absence  ! — there  goes  my  mouth's 
pay,"  said  a  melancholy-looking  man.  Poor  fellow  ! 
it  did  seem  hard. 

At  last  my  ticket  was  procured,  and  I  hud  found  a 
seat.  The  car  was  full  of  soldiers.  One  woman  with 
a  baby,  probably  going  to  visit  her  husband  at  Ma- 
nassas too.  Every  other  passenger  looked  a  soldier. 
Pale  men,  some  of  them  so  thin  aud  delicate, 
I  wondered  to  which  of  tlie  hospitals  they  could  be 
going  that  way.  One  man  stood  up  close  by  me ;  he 
could  not  find  a  seat,  and  I  asked  him  which  hospital 
he  was  going  to. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  ma'am !  I've  been  these  ten 
weeks  at  the  hospital,  aud  have  just  come  out,  and 
glad  enough  too.  I'm  going  to  join  my  regiment 
now." 

I  am  sure  lui  did  not  look  fit  for  fighting. 

"  And  those  othei-s  lliere,  tliey  do  not  look  strong 
enough  to  go  into  camp  yet  ?" 

"  They'll  soon  be  all  right  when  they  get  out  in 
the  air ;  they  ore  all  mighty  glad  ^o  get  out  of  the 
hoepitaLs." 
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Poor  fellows !  with  tlieir  haggard  eyes  and  wasted 
forms !     Everything  is  dopressing. 

Just  before  we  started  I  «>w  Sir  James  Ferguson 
pass  by  on  the  platform.  There  was  no  room  iu  the 
car  in  which  I  was  sitting,  so  he  could  not  eome  in 
there.  It  was  the  7th  or  8th  of  October,  and  I  had 
heard  he  was  intending  to  visit  Manassas.  How 
I  wished  he  had  come  into  that  car !  Not  that  there 
was  the  least  fear  of  a  lady  Buffering  the  slightest 
annoyance  fnjm  Southern  soldiers,  but  it  was  dreadful 
to  sit  alone  there  in  snub  a  crowd.  He  bad  just  come 
from  England,  and  was  going  back  again.  What  an 
opportunity  to  inform  his  country  of  the  real  senti- 
ment of  the  South  t  A  man  of  influence,  too ;  and  who 
would  care  what  any  Mies  Jones  might  say?  I  felt 
an  irresistible  desire  to  converse  with  him,  and  entreat 
him  to  use  his  present  experiences  in  endeavouring 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  fniitless  miseries.  My  heart 
seemed  bursting,  yet  I  was  afraid  to  trust  myself  to 
move  or  speak.  And  then  he  had  not  observed  me ; 
an<l  what  would  he  think  of  my  presence  there,  alone 
in  such  a  crowd  ? 

The  cars  began  to  move,  and  I  sat  etill.  Tlie 
rain  still  fell  in  dismal  drizzlings,  and  we  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  we  arrived  at  a  "switch"* 
in  the  road,  where  were  waiting,  without  any 
engine,  a  train  of  baggage  cars,  or  rather  cattle  cars, 
ordinarily  used  for  stock,  but  now  full,  quite  full, 
of  emaciated,  prostrate   soldiers.      The   doors  were 

•  See"Webatcr.'* 
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open  or  broken  away,  the  bars,  or  aii'-holes,  were 
broken  too,  and  the  insides  of  all,  with  theii-  helpless 
freight,  exposed  to  view.  There  they  were,  lying  on 
sopping  straw,  or  what  was  used  for  such,  being  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  com  or  maize.  There  they  had 
been  all  tlie  night  in  that  pouring  raiu.  Some  few 
were  standing,  leaning  their  wasted  forms  against 
the  openings,  or  hanging  their  poor  heads  from  the 
windows,  their  clothtjs  worn  and  damp,  and  quite  in- 
sufficient for  tliat  wretched  weather.  Six  or  eight 
car-loadjj  of  this  sufi'ering  humanity ! — upwards  of  a 
hundred  there  must  have  been ;  and  half  at  least 
doomed  to  au  early  grave — some  perhaps  already 
dead  from  this  pitiless  exposure !  And  I  had  left  the 
negroes  fat  and  happy  in  the  crowded  city,  and  my 
countrymen  were  harping  on  tlie  miseries  of  slavery  1 
Was  there  no  help  for  these  their  suffering  masters  ? 
would  my  philanthropic  country  never  learn  the 
truth  ?  and  could  we  look  on  ^continually  at  these 
things  and  offer  no  relief?  More  cars  were  passed, 
and  more  sick  and  dying  soldiers,  too  feeble  even  to 
move  themselves  away  from  the  drenching  rain  that 
poured  uiwn  them  tlirough  the  shattered  cars.  Oh,  it 
was  too  terrible  I  Showers  of  tears  burst  through  the 
flood-gates  of  my  ovui-lmrdened  spirit.     The  pent-up 

lings  could  find  no  other  relief.     It  mattered  not ; 

y  fellow-travellers  were  probably  too  inured  of  late 
to  notice  grief,  and  too  full  of  their  own  sorrows  to 
erve  mine,  and  my  tears  flowed  unrestrained; 
must  liud  vent. 
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It  was  past  mid-day  when  we  arrived  at  Warren- 
ton  juiiftion.  wliore  the  h'ne  branches  off.  Here  the 
business  of  war,  the  miseries  of  the  blockade,  and  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  were  more  than  ever 
apparent.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  had  delayed  us 
both  at  Ourdonsville  and  Culjiepix-r,  two  small,  shabby 
vilhiges,  crowded  witli  soldiers,  where  changes  of  cars, 
and  changes  of  passengers,  some  of  the  soldiers  join- 
ing their  regiments  there,  and  others  from  the  hos- 
pitals returning  to  Manassas,  had  delayed  us  con- 
sidembly.  At  the  Manassas  jmictiun  the  confusion 
increased  ten-fold,  and  I  suspect  that  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  railway  carriages  and  engines,  the  non- 
militnry  passengers  were  detained,  while  the  long 
train  from  Richmond  was  being  emptied  by  detach- 
ments to  the  army  at  Mamissjis,  and  returning  thence 
with  fresh  cargoes  of  living  freight  for  Kichniond. 
While  waiting  at  that  point  for  above  an  hour, 
"  Manassas !  Manassas  !"  seemed  to  he  the  cry  when- 
ever a  train  started  off,  and  they  were  unceasingly 
moving  to  and  fro,  keeping  one  iu  a  perpetual  fever 
of  alarm  lest  that,  by  which  I  intended  to  continue 
my  journey,  sliouhl  depart  without  me.  It  was  use- 
less to  ask ;  no  one  knew  how,  when,  and  which  train 
was  going  forward  or  back.  No  porters,  no  office ; 
afraid  to  lose  sight  of  my  luggage,  and  yet  not  know- 
ing where  it  was  to  be  conveyed  for  the  next  starting- 
point.  There  was  only  a  crowded  dirty  platform,  with 
no  waiting-room  for  ladies,  none  whatever,  in  fact. 
Negro  servants  were  handing  to  the  travellers  trava 
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of  refreshments  that  were  enough  to  take  awa}'  what- 
ever inclination  for  food  one  might  have  felt ;  and 
yet  the  soldiers  devoured  them  greeJilj".  At  last 
the  crowd  diminished,  another  long  train  had  started 
for  Richmond  and  a  short  one  remained  in  sight. 

By  mere  chance  I  found  myself  once  more  seated 
in  the  right  carTiage.  Not  unHI  the  conductor  came 
to  inspect  my  ticket  was  I  sure  that  it  was  the  proper 
train,  so  confused  and  uncertain  hud  been  the  inform 
mation  amidst  the  all-absurbiug  I\Ianagsns. 

The  branch  to  Warreuton  is  only  a  short  one  ;  and 
the  waither  was  clearing  up  when  we  were  traversing 
those  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  The  leaden  atmo- 
sphere assumed  a  bluer  tint,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
"  Blue  Ridge  "  were  discernible.  Only  a  few  travel- 
lers were  in  the  cars,  the  crowds  having  gone  "  to 
Manassas."  On  reaching  the  termination  of  the 
branch  line,  those  few  passengers  ax»n  alighted  and 
disapiK^nred.  There  was  no  stjition,  only  a  small 
platform;  my  luggage  was  deposited  upon  it,  my 
ticket  was  given  np,  the  engine  was  "milutehed" 
and  steamed  away.  "No  Ktad  nor  path  could  I  dea- 
4!ry,**  and  not  a  human  being.  By  t\m  time  the  sun 
fms  shining,  and  a  certain  purity  in  the  atmos[)here 
lefreehed  my  worn-out  spirits,  so  that  the  ililmnma 
yn»  rather  amusing  than  not.  I  looked  ubuut,  and 
«aw  a  negro  tuni  round  the  corner  of  a  buikling  that 
might  be  a  storehouse.  Calling  to  him,  I  asked  him 
which  was  the  way  to  Warren  ton. 

"  Dis  heah's  Warreuton,  mistus." 
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"  But  where  is  the  town  ?  and  which  is  the  way  to 
go  to  it?' 

"  Dis  heah's  dt!«po ;  thar's  the  Court-house  up  yon." 

"  Where  is  the  Ladies'  College,  and  how  far  ?" 

"  Waray  up  yonder;  niile,  may  be." 

"  Is  there  no  hack-carriage  about  here,  or  any  one 
to  carry  my  trunks  ?" 

The  negro  said  he  would  fetch  a  waggon  for  the 
trunks,  or  a  carriage  for  myself,  or  both,  according 
to  my  wishes ;  tlmt  he  would  carry  the  "  baggage  " 
at  so  much  each  piece  (which,  as  there  were  four 
pieces,  woidd  amount  to  half-a-dollar),  or  he  would 
carry  me,  baggage  and  all,  for  "  half-a-dollar." 

That  was  a  close  calculation  of  his ;  and  as  he  did 
not  seem  to  understand  the  "  distinction  witliout  a 
difference,"  I  merely  asked  if  there  wero  a  path  to 
the  Seminary. 

"  Sort  o' ;  mighty  bad  walking  tho',  mistus." 

I  felt  inclined  to  try  it,  however ;  and  having 
learned  my  way,  told  him  to  bring  the  carriage 
quickly,  and  that  I  would  walk  on  uutil  he  over- 
took me. 

Waiting  a  little  while  until  the  veliicle  appeared, 
mmbling  and  tumbling  over  tho  rocky  road,  with  my 
coloured  friend  aud  another  one  on  the  box,  and 
making  sure  tliat  the  luggage  was  safe,  I  walked 
([UiL'tly  up  the  hill.  The  path  was  "'  mighty  rough  " 
indeed,  if  that  could  be  called  a  path  which  consisted 
of  stepping-stones  of  solid  rock,  planted  in  stiff  clay ; 
but  one  could  traverse  them  tolerably,  and  a  few 
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Tejq)s,  nfter  that  dreadful  day,  sensed  to  revive  one's 
droopiiii;  spirite. 

Rt-ac'liiug  the  top  of  this  "  street,"  I  found  more  of 
a  town  thau  the  stylo  of  tlie  depot  would  lead  one  to 
expect ;  and  as  the  negro  had  pointed  out  the  direc- 
tion of  tli6  College,  I  had   only  to  proceed.     The 
carriage  full  of  luggage  soon  overtook  me ;  but  all 
the  time  the  stepping-stones  rendered  walking  pos- 
sible, that  wa.s  more  agreeable  than  being  jolted  over 
the  still  larger  roc'ks  of  which  tlie  streets  were  com- 
posed.    It  is  of  no  use  to  stnte  how  large  some  of 
these  rocks  were,  nor  what  kind  of  slants  and  mud- 
holes  the  carriage  overcame,  because  I  am  quite  sure 
the  reader  would  not  believe  it ;  but  I  thouglit,  if  this 
be  a  specimen  of  moimtuin-roads — "  streets"  in  a  good- 
sized  town,  too, — Heaven  jireservo  the  poor  soldiers 
over  rojids  which  even  they  call  "  bad  1"     Suddenly, 
for  it  was  a  short  half-mile,  we   came  to  a  street 
opening  on  to  fields  and  the  distant  country,  about 
four  hunilred  yards  down  wliich,  a  very  pretty,  large 
modern  residence  of  dark  briek,  with  ample  jtiazzas, 
stood  in  a  field  thickly  planted  with  youug  trees  of 
many  varieties.    The  negroes  pointed  and  nodded 
for  me  to  turn  that  way,  and  down  I  went  through  a 
gate  to  a  private  path  ;  a  carriage-di-ive  ojMrniug  from 
another  gate  a  few  yards  further  on.  This  house  .stood 
alone  on  the  slope  which  I  was  then  descending ;  in 
the  hollow,  some  little  distance  beyond,  ran  the  rail- 
road, and  again  bey<ind  that  the  ground  arose  in  un- 
dulating woody  hills  and  cultivated  laud.    To  tho 
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right  lay  the  villsge  or  town,  the  houses  being  inter- 
spersed vritli  tliick  groves  of  trees,  wearing  their  first 
tints  of  antumn.  Two  pretty  chmch-spires  rose  from 
the  midst ;  and  the  baok-ground  was  formed  by  the 
far  oflf  spars  of  the  Bhie  Ridge,  behind  which  the  ann 
was  just  disappearing.  A  thousand  times  in  my 
wanderings  in  that  Western  world,  when  depressed 
by  grief,  or  lonely  amongst  the  crowd  of  strangezs, 
have  I  blessed  the  Almighty  for  tho  appreciation  of 
his  works  that  he  has  implanted  in  me.  A  tlionsand 
times  has  the  pure  influence  of  nature  refreslied  the 
wearied  mind,  and  averted  the  thoughts  finm  scenes 
of  care  and  sorrow.  So  it  was  now.  I  stood  at  the 
gate,  rivetted  by  the  beauty  of  that  landscape  and 
the  long-desired  contemplation  of  that  mountain- 
scenery. 

On  a  flight  of  steps  and  piazxa  round  the  entrance 
to  the  mansion,  stood  an  old  gentleman  and  some 
half-dozen  girls,  in  friendly  chat.  But  they  were 
Baptists,  and  the  view  was  more  agreeable  to  con- 
template ;  so  I  did  not  hurry  myself.  I  have  oft<>« 
wondered  they  did  not  hate  me  for  the  hrutqtie,  nn- 
gracious  manners,  which  must  have  been  too  evident 
to  them  on  my  first  appearance. 

The  old  gentleman  was  quite  blind  to  my  uncotith- 
ness;  it  was  entirely  lost  upon  him.  He  expreaed 
regret  that  I  should  have  had  the  trouble  of  finding 
my  way  alone.  He  had  been  to  the  train  yijsterday 
to  meet  me,  and  Professor  Latham  had  gone  there 
now ;  he  wondered  the  latter  had  misaed  me.    I  told 
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had  enjoyed  the  walk,  and  he  conducted  me 
into  tlie  house,  and  sent  for  his  daughter. 

That  lady,  Mrs.  Latham,  appeared : — a  tall,  strikingly 
elegant  person,  with  a  great  deal  of  character  stamped 
upon  her  handsome  sprightly  features.  After  the 
usual  courtesies,  she  took  me  up  stairs  into  a  large 
room  looking  out  ujwn  the  same  lovely  prospect,  now 
tinted  with  the  gorgeous  colours  of  an  October  sun- 
set. A  young  lady  was  busy  at  a  sewing-machine ; 
ber  sister,  "  Miss  Bacon,"  and  two  sweet  little  girls, 
of  three  and  five  years  old,  were  playing  in  the 
room.  Soon  an  energetic,  bustling  little  lady  entered 
in  her  walking  dress.     "  Mrs.  ]\IcGee,  Miss  Jones." 

« Oh,  Mrs.  Latliam !"  said  Mrs.  McGee,  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  will  do  for  butter.  Mr.  Stiliman 
Bays  he  cannot  depend  on  ha™g  it,  for  as  soon  as 
the  country  jjeople  bring  it  into  town,  it  is  all  bought 
up  for  the  hospitals  or  the  camps." 

"I  hope  we  sliall  not  starve  you  to  death  here, 
Miss  Jones,"  said  Mrs.  Latham,  archly,  "  but  I  fear 
there  is  quite  a  probability  of  it ;  we  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  anything  to  eat.  The  soldiers  con- 
nime  everything." 

A  pleasant,  ueatly-fumislied  Uttle  room,  appro- 
print-<r(d  to  my  u«e,  looked  out,  by  one  window,  on 
to  that  same  pretty  village,  with  its  spires  and  bai.-k- 
ground,  and  by  the  otlier,  over  the  railroad  and 
<iistant  country.  A  table  only  was  wanting  among 
furniture,  and  that  was  an  article  I  never  had 
ad  in  any  room,  until  asked  for.     American  ladies 
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do  not  employ  themselves  mucli  in  table  occupations. 
When  they  do  write,  tliey  take  a  sheet  of  paper  on  a 
book  on  their  knees,  generally  dispensing  with  ink, 
and  using  a  jtenciL  Even  before  the  blockade  that 
was  the  custom,  and,  indeed,  in  the  North  as  well  as 
the  South.  But  a  table  wua  soon  forthcoming,  and 
vrith  a  drawer  too,  quite  a  prapos. 

At  the  evening  meal  the  liev.  Dr.  Bacon  appeared 
at  the  head  of  a  long  table,  with  some  ten  or  twelve 
young  girls  nuiged  on  each  side,  Mrs.  Latham  presi- 
ding over  the  tea  equipage,  Professor  Latham  and 
Mrs.  McGoe  sitting  near  me,  by  Mrs.  Latham.  The 
girls  aU  looked  bright  and  happy,  and  under  no  re- 
straint whatever.  The  conversation  was  general,  but 
the  Professor  appeared  to  be  an  absent-minded  or  a 
very  reflective  personage.  Family  worship  followed 
the  evening  meal,  at  which  I  saw  no  lack  of  butter 
nor  of  liny  other  commodity,  and  which  was  relished 
by  the  traveller  more  than  she  had  rehahed  a  meal 
for  many  a  week. 

After  prayers  we  all  ascended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  girls  and  all.  Dr.  Bacon  conversed  with  some 
of  them  about  their  brothers,  who,  it  seemed,  were  in 
the  army,  and  the  same  theme,  the  "  early  engage- 
ment "  at  Manassas,  was  ever  on  the  tongue.  On  the 
ringing  of  a  bell  the  girls  retired  "  to  study,"  I  was 
told ;  and  then  the  Professor  mentioned  that  he  should 
be  obliged  to  go  to  Richmond  on  the  morrow,  to 
apply  to  the  "  Departments"  about  something  or  other, 
which  was  soon  explained  to  me  by  Dr.  Bacon.    The 
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OTost  Marshal,  1  believe  it  was,  Imd  sent  a  de- 
mand to  the  Doctor  that  the  seminary  should  be 
given  up  aB  a  hospital.  The  parties  concerned  were 
now  obliged  to  appeal  to  Government,  and  bring 
proofs  that  the  house  and  grounds  were  private  pro- 
perty, and  for  this  purjtoso  tlio  Professor  was  intend- 
ing to  repair  to  llichmond.  No  wonder  he  had 
looked  thoughtful.  Not  a  word  was  said  to  me 
about  pupils,  or  professions,  or  any  other  business. 
A  few  general  matters  were  introduced,  and  the  first 
evening  among  the  Baptists  was  chronicled  as  a 
tiling  of  the  past 

Tlie  next  morning  I  was  told  the  "  classes  were  not 
organized,"  and  the  studies  not  sufticieutly  regulated 
to  commence  the  music  lessons,  so  I  had  notliing  left 
me  but  to  settle  myself  in  my  room  and  enjoy  my  view^. 
Mrs.  McGco  came  to  ^isit  mo  there,  and  told  me, 
among  other  items  of  information,  that  her  little  girl 
was  one  of  the  pupils,  and  that  during  her  husband's 
abeenee  in  the  army  {lie  belonged  to  the  "  Warrenton 
Rifles ")  she  was  boarding  at  the  Seminary,  and  as 
Mrs.  Latham  was  in  delicate  healtli,  she  was  glad 
to  assist  her  in  her  household  cares,  "  because,"  she 

td,  "  it  aflbrds  occupation  for  me,  and  1  do  not  feel 
nerv()us  aliout  my  husband.  Ilis  regiment  is  at 
Xlpntreville  now,  and  they  are  expecting  an  advance 
Hery  day."  She  was  a  nice  sensible  lady,  that  Mrs. 
BeGee. 

My  engagement  was  merely   as   the  teacher  of 
lie,  and  until  the  pupils  had  all  arrived,  two  or 
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three  houre  each  morning  sufficed  for  my  share  of 
the  duties.  Not  n  wortl  was  said  atxiut  any  other 
classes,  though  the  Doctor,  the  Professor,  and  Miss 
Bacon  were  occupied  constantly  in  the  class-rooms. 
The  Professor  returned  from  Richmond  with  a  load 
off  his  mind.  The  Seminary  was  not  to  be  given  up, 
and  other  builthngs  in  the  town  were  to  be  appro- 
priated as  hospitals  instead. 

When  the  music  pupils  had  been  appointed  their 
regular  hours  for  lessons,  and  I  had  taken  my  seat  at 
the  piano,  the  first  pupil  made  her  appearance.  A 
plump,  pretty  little  girl  of  about  eleven  years  old, 
with  a  happy  face  and  little  pursed-up  mouth,  came 
and  seated  herself  upon  the  music-stool,  folded  her 
little  fat  fingers  on  her  lap,  and  looked  straight  before 
her,  as  if  sitting  for  her  portrait,  not  attempting  to 
move  or  speak. 

"  Have  you  no  music  ?"  I  asked,  after  waiting  in 
vain  for  a  sound  or  a  movement. 

"  No,  m'm."  (promptly.) 

"  Have  yon  never  learned  music  yet  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  m'm,  a  long  time." 

"  \Miere  is  what  you  have  learned  then  T 

"  It's  in  Alexandria ;  we  left  it  there  when  we  came 
away." 

"  That  was  a  pity.  Why  did  yon  not  bring  it  with 
you  V" 

All  tliis  tune  she  had  looked  straight  before  her, 
not  once  turning  her  heatl,  but  now  she  turned 
towards  me  quickly  and  fired,  up,  but  not  rudely : 
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"  Humph  I  we  couldn't ;  we  all  came  away  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  iUanuua  had  Legun  to  hare 
some  things  packed,  and  then  we  heard  that  the 
Yankees  were  coming,  and  the  servants  got  us  all 
up,  and  dressed  us,  and  we  only  brought  away  some 
of  our  clothes.  Mamma  sent  its  off,  and  thought  she 
would  stay  and  have  the  furniture  packed  up,  but 
she  didn't,  for  tlie  people  said  the  Yankees  were 
con:iiug,  and  all  she  brought  away  was  just  some  bed- 
ding for  the  children ;  not  hall"  enough  though.  The 
little  ones  sleep  upon  the  floor,  and  they  have  such 
fim,"  said  the  child,  bursting  into  a  laugh  at  the  re- 
membrance of  some  of  tlio  "  fun."  "  It  is  so  funny  not 
to  have  our  things,  and  I  don't  know  what  mamma 
will  do  when  the  winter  sets  in.  All  our  winter 
clothes  are  in  Alexandria."  She  told  me  all  this  by 
degrees,  prompted  by  remarks  and  questions  from 
me.  It  might  bo  funny  enough  to  her,  so  far,  but 
perhaps  the  mother  did  not  see  the  joke.  By  de- 
grees I  learned  that  Josic's  father  was  a  very  wealthy 
Boutherucr,  and  the  house  in  Alexandi-ia  was  a  large, 
hewly-built  family  residence,  elegantly  furnished,  the 
beautiful  piano  and  collection  of  music  being  mere 
trifles,  among  the  rest  of  valuables,  that  were  left  be- 
hind in  the  care  of  one  old  faithful  slave. 

"  Can't  I  have  Beauregard's  March  to  learn,  if  you 
please,  ma'am  ?"  said  my  first  pu{)iL 

Here  was  another  diiSculty.  A  great  number  of 
national  songs,  marches,  and  anthems  had  been  com- 
posed for  the  Confederacy  and   published  till  the 


canght  op  as  fast  as  pri 
9  niy  prcsent  pnpils  to  ta 
P"***.  of  whose  compositioi 
'*n»«ied.  But  no,  nothing  i 
the  Dixie's  and  Confederate 
Pfeadent's,  and  Palmetto  wal 
steps.  If  I  presented  a  good 
practice,  it  was  learned  only 
tliat  "  when  I  have  learned  thj 
Davis  waltz  ?"  or  some  other* 
Josie  was  not  the  only  one 
dria  in  the  night,  nor  the  onl 
without  her  music;  and  wha 
poor  compositions  on  bad  pape 
curing  even  these,  and  the  uven 
of  which  there  was  an  abunda 
music  lessons  were  not  ver)-  satis 
whatever  they  might  be  to  th( 
juvenile  musicians  were  several 
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some  of  the  girls  to  accompany  me.  Neither  the 
Doctor,  nor  the  Professor,  nor  either  of  the  ladies 
erer  said  a  word  about  the  walks,  unless  I  pro- 
posed them  first,  whea  they  received  it  as  a  great 
kindness  in  me — ^the  invitation  to  the  pupils — and 
used  their  influence  to  persuatle  the  girls  whom  I 
invited,  to  take  exercise. 

"  I  can't  go  out,"  said  one  of  the  Mollies.  "  It 
will  wear  out  my  shoes,  and  what  shall  I  do  for  more 
when  these  are  gone  ?" 

"AVTuch  way  are  you  going,  Mies  Jones?"  said 
one  of  the  Betties. 

"  Wliichever  way  you  like,  where  the  roads  are 
dry." 

"Til  go,  if  you  wUI  walk  along  the  railway,  then  we 
can  keep  ou  the  wot»d-work  without  hurting  my  shoes." 
So  with  every  one  of  my  young  pedestrians.     One 
had  been  waiting  nine  weeks,  and  had  but  just  got 
her  new  shoes.     Another  had  sent  to  Nashville*  for 
some.     Others  had  promised  to  walk  as  soon  as  they 
eould   procure  any.     "When  fine  and  dry,  and  we 
could  venture  on  the  grass  or  railroad,  I  had  some- 
times  six  or  seven  companions,  but   rarely  was  I 
accompanied  by  more  than  one  or  two,  if  by  any. 
So  much  for  shoes  and  miKic  during  the  civil  war 
and  blockade. 

Some  of  the  pupik  came  from  Culpepper  Coimty, 
Bome  from  Fairfax,  some  from  near  Loesburg,  and  one 
from  Rappahannock  (county)  amongst  the  mountains, 
*  Tennessee,  above  500  miles. 
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where  the  river  of  the  same  name  takes  its 
A  tall  handsome  girl  this  lattor,  vigorous  with  the  pure 
mountain  air.  Two  of  her  brothers  belonged  to  the 
Stuart  cavalry,  that  has  made  itself  so  famous 
during  the  war.  Warrenton,  in  Fauquier  County,  is 
celebrated  for  its  "  springs,"  its  scenery,  and  healthful- 
ness,  and  besides  this  for  its  being  the  native  place  of 
many  old  Virginian  famDies.  Ex-President  Tyler, 
Ex-Governor  Smith,  known  by  the  soubriquet  of 
"Extra  Billy"  Smitli,  and  Captain  Marr,  the  first 
victim  of  a  battle  on  Virginian  soil,  were  all  natives  oF 
Warrenton.  The  Black  Horse  cavalry  was  equipped 
by  the  patriots  of  Fauquier  Comity.  On  first  volun- 
teering, that  company  had  resolved  to  ride  only  black 
horses,  but  as  these  ilied  off  or  were  killed,  and  it 
became  difficult  to  replace  them,  the  "  Black  Horse  " 
title  died  with  the  devoted  steeds. 

The  "  Warrenton  Rifles  "  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  many  engagements.  They  alone  preserved 
Fairfax  Court-house  against  the  Federal  attack  on 
the  lat  June,  and  were  foremost  in  the  battle  of  the 
18th  Jidy,  Blackburn's  Ford,  and  were  engaged  again 
on  the  2l8t,  Bull  Hun. 

I  never  was  so  agreeably  surprised,  or  had  my  pre- 
judices so  quickly  cleared  away,  as  by  that  family  at 
die  College.  Dr.  Bacon  was  a  Baptist,  but  au  un- 
bigoted  one.  Scarcely  ever,  even  in  England,  have 
I  mot  witli  a  man  of  so  much  general  infonnation,  com- 
bined with  such  simplicity  of  mind  and  manners :  a 
thorouglily  educated  gentleman  besides ;  and  learned 
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m  classics.  He  was  a  member  of  a  Greek  society — I 
target  the  name— of  one  of  the  New  Haven  (Con- 
necticut) colleges ;  or  rather  he  liad  been,  before  the 
war  and  separation.  For  eighteen  years  he  was 
President  of  a  college  in  Washington,  and  had 
reinmed  to  end  his  days  in  Virginia.  His  daughters 
onited  the  amiability  of  the  Southern  character  with 
much  of  the  energy  of  the  North ;  and  were  intelli- 
gent, accomplished  women,  as  well  as  delightful 
companions.  The  eldest  was  married  to  a  Virginian, 
I  ftofesHor  Latham  of  the  University  at  Charlottes- 
■^Nlle,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  My  duties  there 
P  '  proved  exceedingly  lijrht  and  agreeable,  not  occupying 
me  at  the  utmost  four  hours  of  the  morning.  AU  the 
afternoon  I  could  employ  myself  by  my  beautiful 
window,  and  the  evening  passed  pleasantly  in  music, 
oheiB,  and  conversation.  The  attentions  of  the 
imited  family  were  equiilly  flattering  as  gratifying. 
The  conversation  of  the  two  gentlemen  alforded 
both  pleasure  and  instruction.  Dr.  Bacon  had  tra- 
velled much  in  all  the  States,  and  possessed  a  fund 
of  information  and  anecdote ;  lately  he  had  been 
over  the  battle-gromids  of  July,  and  perhaps  no  one 
had  bestowed  more  care  in  ascertaining  facts,  and  in 
comprehending  the  position  of  the  troops  than  he  had. 
He  promised  me  a  trip  to  the  battle-field,  and  spared 
no  pains  in  describing  the  localities  beforehand. 

The  pupils  were  amiable,  unaffected  girls,  kind  and 
respectful  towards  myself,  and  their  lightheartedness 
and  buoyant  spirits  were  refreshing  to  contemplate. 
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It  made  one  feel  like  a  school-girl  oneself  to  be 
amongst  them ;  and  especially  when  we  assembled  at 
meals,  always  rendered  agreeable  by  cbeerfulnt-ss  and 
conversation ;  added  to  this,  the  mountain  air  ga^ 
me  so  excellent  an  appetite,  the  dinners  being  wel 
cooked  and  hot,  mth  tlie  comfort  of  a  neat  and  well' 
appointed  table  besides,  that  I  fed  and  flourishi 
rapidly  on  the  wholesome  viands  which  were  alwayi 
present  in  abundance. 

Mrs.  Latham  often  apologized  for  the  little  variet 
displayed  upiju  the  table,  and  recounted  the  troubl 
of  marketing,  where  an  army  was  so  near.  Th( 
table  was  liberally  supplied,  I  thought,  and  must^ 
have  been  sumptuously  so  before  the  war,  or  what 
would  have  been  considered  so  in  England ;  but 
schools  and  colleges  for  Young  America  are  expected 
to  furnish  the  luxuries  of  home,  especially  in  the  South. 
I  remember  one  day  hearing  3Irs.  Latham,  in  great 
tribulation,  discussing  the  weighty  matter  of  a  substi- 
tute for  butter  at  the  tea-table,  after  Mrs.  McGree 
had  been  walking  and  driving  hero  and  there  in  vhin 
endeavours  to  procure  some.  Honey  and  preserves 
were  on  the  table^  "  but  without  butter  what  would 
the  girls  do  ?" 

Warrenton  is  not  on  the  mountains,  nor  even  near 
them  by  comparison.  The  Blue  Ridge  does  not  rise 
abnajitly  from  a  plain,  the  whole  country  consisting 
of  hills  and  valleys,  increasing  in  altitude  and 
depth  from  the  Potomac  westward.  Warrenton,  not- 
withstanding, lies  at  a  considerable  elevation.    Even 
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from  the  railway,  niniiing  tis  it  does  between  high 

ground,  one  obtained  a  view  of  great  extent ;   and 

&oin  the  higher  points  a  vast  expanse  of  undulating 

lulls  Jind  richly-wooded  country,  even  to  the  Potomac 

itself.     We  looked  over  lines  of  lulls  to  others  yet 

further  off,  until  tliey  all  seemed  level  in  the  immense 

distance.    On  certain  days  of  peculiar  clearness,  we 

could  distinguish  the  camps  of  Blauassas  and  Centre- 

rille  ;  and  the  people  told  me  that  on  the  day  of  the 

"  great  buttle  "  of  Bull  liun,  with  the  assistance  of  a 

telescope,  they  had  watched  the  whole  proceedings. 

What  magnificent  scenery  tliat  was,  looking  from 
the  C-ollego  Hill  on  the  October  afternoons!  Per- 
haps not  one-tenth  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia  was 
cleared  from  timber  before  the  war ;  there  were  hillfl 
beyond  lulls  all  thickly  wooded- 

Tho  maplo  gum,  varieties  of  oak,  witli  the  abun- 
dance of  sumach,  cause  a  brilliancy  of  tint  of  wluch 
no  Enghah  eye,  accustomed  only  to  English  autumns, 
can  conceive ;  and  over  the  whole  was  thrown 
the  veil  of  the  glowing  sunset  atmosphere,  from 
the  golden  fading  into  red,  and  thence  from  crim- 
son into  purple,  till  the  deep  blue  settled  over  the 
distant  expanse. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  we  did  not  see  some  one 
from  Centrevillo  where  the  groat  body  of  the  army 
was  then  stationed.  Dr.  McGee  (Lieutenant)  came 
several  times  to  see  his  wife  and  little  Lizzie,  and 
always  had  something  amusing  to  tell  us  of  tlie 
)ldiers.     Nearly  all  the  pupils  had  brothers  or  rela- 
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tires  in  the  anny,  and  seldom  an  evening  pasnd 
without  some  gaest,  who  kept  as  "posted"  in  die 
annals  of  the  camps.  Identenant  Mc€^  was  a  Bat 
timorean,  and  his  wife  a  PennsylTOoian,  thoagh  I  b»> 
lieTe  as  onoerely  "  Sonthemers  "  as  any  horn  in  the 
Confederacy.  Dr.  McGree's  brothers  were,  if  not  in  the 
Confederate  army,  in  the  service  of  <he  Groyenment, 
and  th^  feats  in  rmming  the  blockade  of  the  PobK 
mac  were  a  constant  boast  I  heard  of  one  gentlemsD 
who  in  four  tripe  to  Baltimore  made  15,000  dollan 
clear  profit  One  of  the  articles  in  greatest  reqnia* 
tkm  was  shoe  thread ;  and  even  the  Soathemen  were 
known  to  thrive  on  the  misfortunes  of  Hxear  neigb* 
boars  occasionally,  as  well  as  Yankees.  One  mn 
porchased  a  large  stock  of  shoemakera'  thread  at  25 
ct?nt5  jier  lb.  in  Baltimore,  and  sold  it  at  Kichmond 
for  four  dollars  per  lb.  These  speculations  showed 
poor  j>atrioti8m,  for  gold  was  necessary  to  pay  for 
articles  beyond  the  Potomac,  and  this  perhaps  has 
been  one  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  specie  in  the 
Coaft\leracy. 

One  evening  a  gentleman  called  who  had  just  come 
iSwm.  Alexandria.  He  had  made  his  way  there  on 
i't'C,  walked  al)out,  and  got  through  a  tolerable  day's 
■Sh>t;ptaa;.  filled  his  pockets  with  shoes  and  other 
«r*K-r«.'s»  ami  walked  back  again  without  molestation ; 
»*>  -•«;;:  ;:>«k$«^I  the  Federal  pickets  twice. 

-'iw  iposleman,  whose  name  would  be  well  known 
'«r<^  "  'tj  'xi'taxion  it,  made  his  way  from  Richmond  to 
Wksimiw,  'ju  xlfi^nised  that  his  intimate  friends  there 
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did  not  recognize  liim.     He  inquired  for,  and  heard 
reports  of  persons  whom  he  had  left  in  Richmond,  and 
stayed  four  days  at  an  hotel  where  he,  in  his  own  iden- 
tity, was  well  known.     He  conversed  with  many  who 
asked  him  abont  himself,  and  returned  to  Virginia 
quite  safely,  bringing  the  welcome  news  that  a  regi- 
ment oallod  the  "  Union  Kegimcnt"  was  being  organ- 
ized in  Baltimore,  who  intended  to  join  the  Federal 
army  until  they  should  be  sent  on  picket  duty :  when 
they  would   come  over  bodily   to  Secessia.     That 
"Union"    regiment    performed   their  feat   snccess- 
fully  from  Alexandria,  in  the  December  foIlowiDg, 
bringing  with  them  a  quantity  of  valuable  baggage. 
It  was  said  at  that  time  that  there  were  at  least  8000 
Marylanders  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  as  many 
more  ready   to  take  up  arms.     Every   person  who 
came   from  the  camps  brought  information  of  de- 
Berters  from  the  Federuls :  the  usual  excuse  being 
that  they  were  tired  of  fighting ;  and  not  being  per- 
mitted to  resign,   and  go  home,  determined   to  go 
somewhere ;  and  therefore  came  over  to  Secessia. 
Oh,  the  blessing  of  governing  a  "  sovereign  people !" 
The  Doctor  and    the    Professor  sometimes  gave 
ntt<>rance   to   their   expressions  of  astonishment    at 
"the  temper  and  dis|)osition  of  the  North,"  which 
were  slowly  and  startlingly  developing  themselves  to 
the  mind,  awakening  in  the  beholders  a  consciousness 
of  facts  that  only  one  year  ago  would  have  Iteen  pro- 
nounced impossible.     It  had  been  thought  that  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  America  would  be  the  last  to 
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encourage  a  civil  war.     That  she  would  shrink  from 
this  catastrophe  as  a  cruelty  and  fratricide.     It  hai 
been  expected  that  with  her  boasted  liberties  and 
prosperity  she  would  have  looked  with  horror  on  a 
nationi\l  debt;  whereas  now  behold  her  encounter 
ing  an  enormous  debt,  and  dragging  her  people  inti 
taxes  and  poverty.    It  was  thought  that  there  con*  — 
tinned  to  exist  in  the  North  a  conservative  elements 
which  would  oppose  the  war  to  the  utmost ;  but  in — 
spite  of  the  disgraceful  defeats,  they  were  rushing" 
madly  on  to  still  greater  schemes  of  subjugation  and. 
tyranny. 

"  It  is  the  trading  element  of  the  North,"  said  the 
Professor, "  that  persists  in  a  war  which  would  appear 
to  be  quito  in  opposition  to  their  commercial  and 
peaceful  occupations.  It  is  a  speculation  they  have 
entered  upon,  a  bargain  which  tliey  are  resolved  to 
pursue  to  the  last  end ;  a  singular  predicament,  in 
which  they  find  themselves  in  pursuit  of  a  niinbow  with 
a  bag  of  gold  tieil  to  one  end,  which,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice of  time  and  labour,  they  are  resolved  to  obtain." 

We  all  wondered — every  one  did  wherevej  two  or 
three  were  gathered  together — how  long  this  fruitless 
chase  would  continue ;  and  it  was  evident  that,  chi- 
valrous as  tlie  Southerners  are  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion, they  were  all  heartily  sick  of  the  war.  Forced 
into  it  contrary  to  their  inclination,  they  were  ready- 
to  accept  peace  upon  any  honourable  terms :  and  yet 
they  woidd  throw  their  very  life  into  the  battle, 
rather  than  j-ield  to  unjust  demands. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Excitement  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Army — Federal  Rewards  to  the 
Amiy — Chaiuwcur — Homo  Effects  of  the  War — Marlveling 
Excursions — Free  Kegroes — A  Slave  who  belonged  to  no  one 
— Hopes  kindled,  but  suddenly  extinguished — Tbo  inexorable 
Cansuls — Practical  Results  of  tlie  Blockade. 

We  lived  a  life  of  aa  mucb  excitement  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  armiea  at  Warrenton,  as  we 
had  done  at  Milbank,  so  near  to  Acquia  Creek,  where 
the  first  "  road  to  Richmond  "  was  attempted.  Now, 
however,  -we  had  become  accustomed  to  the  war; 
sad  B8  it  was  to  feel  so.  The  many  successes  of  the 
Southern  arms  inspired  the  people  with  a  confidence 
which,  together  with  the  phantom  of  "  recognition," 
have  since  proved  baneful  to  them. 

One  Sunday,  after  the  morning-service,  an  im- 
mense commotion  disturbed  the  town.  Some  one 
from  the  camps  had  arrived  to  say  that  tlie  place 
was  to  be  "  vacated  immediately,"  by  order  of  Gene- 
ral Beauregard  ;  that  the  Federals  were  ajiproaching, 
"and  overwhelming  numbers,"  were  on  their  way. 
Another  rumour  said  that  the  Yankees  had  jxjssession 
of ,  a  little  village  a  few  miles  ofl",  and  were  ad- 
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vancing  rapicJly.  At  one  of  the  churches  the  order 
was  even  given  out  by  the  Miuister,  seasoned  widi 
appropriate  exhortations  to  trustftilness  in  Divineaid, 
witli "  long  suftering,"  and  devotion  to  the  caus& 
«  Wliat  Bhall  you  do?"  I  asked  Mrs,  Latham. 
"  Stay  here  ;  and  if  they  come,  thoy  come.  They 
will  make  but  a  very  short  stay,  with  our  army  so 
near  at  hand." 

I  resolved  to  assert  my  neutrality  as  a  British 

eubject,  and  thought  my  position  in  a  ladies'  seminary 

"about  as  safe  a  one  as  could  be  found  anywhexe  else ; 

though  of  course  one  felt  a  little  tremulous  at  the 

prospect  of  a  battle  so  near. 

It  was  8ui*prisiiig,  and  yet  amusing,  to  witness  the 
fearless  indifference  of  the  girls  at  such  reports.  One 
would  not  have  been  very  much  astonished  had  several 
of  tliem  gone  off  into  fits  and  hysterics,  accoiupiuiied 
by  shrieks  and  other  tragic  demonstrations.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  was  ever  seen.  They  treated  the  matter 
more  as  a  joke  than  anything  else.  Some  of  them, 
whose  parents  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  places  where 
skiriuishes  were  often  occurring,  looked  a  littlo  pale 
and  anxious  until  correct  information  coidd  be  ob- 
tained ;  but,  on  the  whole,  such  a  company  of  juveuile 
heromes  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Somehow  or  other — perhaps  because  the  order 
came  upon  the  Sabbath-day,  or  lacketl  authority, — 
but  on  this  occasion  no  one  did  evacuate  Worrenton. 
Towards  evening  the  message  became  perplexed 
with  other  tidings ;  and  the  next  day  we  learned  the 
"  reliaVAe"  i^ajrt,  ot  the  story. 
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The  little  viUage,  whoso  name  is  foi^otten,  hml 
licen,  during  the  summer,  desolated  by  the  Federal 
army,  all  the  houses  but  tliree  having  been  de- 
stroyed ;  the  wliich  three  were  now  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  three  old  Union  men,  whose  "  loyalty " 
was  tlius  rewarded,  no  doubt.  So  the  piaffe  Ixsiug 
occupied  by  "  Unionists "  was  literally  correct ;  but 
the  three  aforesaid  Unionists  had  more  to  fear  than 
to  hope  in  their  new  homes,  and  the  story  "  founded 
on  fact  "reassured  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  War- 
renton. 

It  was  common  to  hoar  of  those  acts  of  Federal 
liberality  towards  the  loyal  citizens.  Before  tlie  war 
commenced,  or  rather  before  any  positive  engage- 
ment had  taken  place,  the  Southerners  were  accus- 
tomed to  hear  that  the  Northern  volunteers  were 
bribed  by  the  prospect  of  a  "  Southern  farm."  "  Yes, 
they  all  shall  have  a  farm  in  Virginia :  it  shall  suit 
them  exactly — a  farm  six  feet  by  two,  for  each  of 
them."    Too  tnie,  alas !  for  tliousands. 

However,  the  Federal  oflicers  were  not  ashamed  to 
boast  of  the  magnificent  keepsakes  they  often  sent  to 
tlieir  wives  and  lady-loves  at  home.  Pianos,  books, 
a  wardrobe,  anything  to  be  captured,  was  permitted 
to  be  appropriated.  "  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  wliotbcr  a 
Yankee  would  engage  in  any  occupation  if  he  did 
not  expect  to  '  make  '  by  it,"  said  the  Professor. 

As  the  days  grew  shorter  and  cooler,  the  blockade 
began  to  bo  felt  more  severely  in  its  cflects.  Such 
Uifling  articles  of  household  requirements  as  mutches, 
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soap,  candles,  starch,  glue,  &c.,  were  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.    All  of  them  could  be  produced  at^ 
home;    but  it  seemed  no  one's  business  to  begii 
Southern    extravagance    and    affluence    had   ne 
thought  of  Banng  grease  for  soap,  any  more 
rags  for  paper,  or  hide«  for  leather.     The  bugbear  <»>j 
"  raising  the  blockade "  impeded  speculation  ;   am 
by  slow  degrees,  and  iu  scanty  quantities,  these  things 
found  their  way  into  the  market.  I 

We  had  already  begun  to  drink  rye  mixed  witi 
our  coffee,  tliough  indeed  it  was  scarcely  apparent  to 
the  taste ;  and  Jlrs.  McGree,  who  entered  heart  and 
Boul  into  the  all-important  supplies  for  the  table, 
amused  us  highly  with  her  adventures  in  search  of  eat- 
ables. Tea  was  then  three  dollars  and  a-half  per  lb., 
and  began  to  be  used  as  an  occasional  treat.  An 
abundance  of  delicious  milk,  however,  was  always  at 
band  ;  and  this  is  so  usual  a  beverage,  that  the  tea 
was  not  much  missed.  Coffee  had  risen  from  teo 
cents  to  seventy-five  cents  a  pound.  Salt,  as  a  great 
favour  to  "  such  a  good  customer,"  was  purchased  at 
three  dollars  and  a-hnlf  per  sack.  There  happened 
to  be  a  supply  at  Warrenton  just  tlien,  because  at 
the  same  time  it  was  selling  at  twenty-two  dol- 
lars per  sack  at  Lynchburg,  and  eight,  ten,  or 
eighteen  dollars  in  different  other  places,  according 
to  the  supply  on  hand.  These  unequal  supplies  gave 
rise  to  very  inconvenient  speculations.  Once  when 
the  pupils  and  other  persons  had  learned  that  a  good 
supply  of  certain  articles  of  clothing  were  to  be  found 
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r  Ikt  sticli  a  store,  they  wrote  home  to  their  parents  for 
'  money  for  the  pjirchases,  all  resolving  to  avail  them- 
eelves  immediutfly,  on  the  principle  of  "  first  come 
first  served ;"  and  such  was,  in  fact,  the  case,  for  by 
[  the  time  the  fuuds  arrived,  the  disappointing  intelli- 
gence was  received  tliat  a  merchant  from  Kichmond 
I  had  been  up  and  "  bought  the  whole  stock  t" 
I  The  greatest  patience  had  to  be  exercised  about 
the  elumueur.  The  mud  of  Warrenton  surjmssed  all 
other  mud,  in  quality  and  quantity,  that  I  ever  saw. 
To  walk  without  "  overshoes,"  as  galoshes  are  called, 
could  scarcely  be  attempted.  I  had  sought  for  a  pair 
at  every  store  at  Richmond  in  vain,  although  these 
articles  are  considered  so  indispensable  in  America, 
that  they  are  usually  to  bo  met  with  everj-where  in 
abundant  supplies ;  then  I  heard  by  good  luck  that 
some  were  to  be  purchased  in  Warrenton.  Hasten- 
ing to  the  pliice  designated,  I  found  three  pairs. 
Such  pairs !  such  a  siiie  and  pattern !  no  one  could 
guess  where  such  singular-looking  articles  could  have 
escaped  from  within  twenty  years.  Two  sizes  too  big, 
too ;  but  that  was  better  than  two  sizes  too  small, 
and  I  bought  a  pair,  and  had  good  reason  to  con- 
gratulate myself  on  securing  them. 

"  Who  lives  there  ?"  I  asked,  as  we  passed  a  beau- 
tiful modem  residence. 

"  Sirs. did  live  there ;  but  the  house  is  built 

to  be  warmed  by  furnaces,  and  as  she  could  not  procure 
any  of  the  proper  coal,  she  left  the  house,  and  she 
and  her  family  are  boarding  with  Mrs.  N." 
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Perhaps  a  dozen  large  family  mansions  in  llie  tonu 
were  in  the  same  condition,  and  obliged  to  be  vacated. 

The  larse  school-room  at  the  Seminary  was  ordi- 
narily  warmed  by  a  stove,  which  consumed  a  certmn 
kind  of  coal,  not  now  to  be  had,  and  the  Doctcr 
was  very  much  concerned  to  find  a  substitute.  As 
is  often  the  case  in  the  American  autumns,  a  sudden 
"  8i»ell "  of  exceedingly  cold  weather  will  visit  ns  for 
a  few  dajrs,  and  be  then  succeeded  by  very  warm 
weather  again.  It  was  the  rase  now,  during  tli» 
middle  of  October,  after  wliic-h  the  Indian  sommi 
set  in ;  and  I  noted  pailicularly  from  the  5th  to 
10th  of  December  some  very  lovely  weather,  whi 
we  once  more  discarded  furs  and  fires,  and  sat  out  on 
the  A'erandah  by  moonlight,  until  quite  late,  without 
even  a  shawl  being  necessary.  But  at  this  time  th^ 
Doctor  and  Professor  were  nearly  beside  themselves  t 
supply  the  house  with  fuel.  It  was  built  entirely 
for  coal  fires,  and  no  coal  was  to  be  had.  No  stovefl 
for  buruiug  wood  could  be  procured  in  town  either 
and  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Every  girl  expected  o 
course  to  have  a  fire  in  her  own  room ;  we  knoi 
how  lavishly  the  Virginia  fires  were  piled  up  o: 
every  chilly  day,  and  the  poor  chiUlren,  accustomef 
to  such  comforts,  were  shivering  about  the  house, 
causing  much  distress  to  thoir  kind  Professor 
his  wife,  who  were  driven  to  their  wits'  ends  to  meel 
the  difficulty. 

I  liad  the  advantage  of  them  in  one  respect,  which 
was  in  being  able  to  get  warm  by  exercise,  in  which 
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they  were  afraid  to  indulge  for  fear  of  wearing  out 
their  only  shoes.  BIy  purcliasea  in  London  the  year 
liefore  hud  saved  me  from  all  anxieties,  de  quoi  s'ha- 
hUUr :  tliat  was  an  immense  comfort.  At  last  one 
store  for  burning  wood  wivs  huutoil  out  from  some 
warehouse,  and  burnished  up  for  the  College  draw- 
ing-room, which  forthwith  became  the  crowded  resort 
of  all  those  shivering  daughters  of  Virginia.  The 
ne3rt  dilKcuIty  was  to  find  a  certain  kind  of  wick,  to 
be  burned  in  the  lamps  througliout  the  house,  and 
we  all  contented  ourselves  with  miserable  experi- 
ments of  home-made  candles,  which  were  managed 
with  the  utmost  economy,  and  lighted  one  from  the 
other,  because  the  matches  were  "  all  used  up." 

For  want  of  oils  and  wicks,  and  other  reqiusitesfor 
lighting,  evening-services  at  the  churches  were  sus- 
peuded,  and  the  sliops  all  closed  at  smLset  "  No  more  " 
of  such  or  such  a  tiling  began  to  be  a  common  piece 
of  information  ;  and  if  perchance  a  fresh  supply  of 
any  article  were  heard  of,  the  probability  was  that  it 
was  either  "bought  up  for  the  hospitals,"  or  the 
soldiers  had  secured  it  by  jJoying  an  exorlutant 
price.  The  country-people  soon  found  that  the  sol- 
diers were  good  cust^imers,  and  charged  outrngeously 
for  their  farm-house  dainties. 

Lieutenant  McGee  never  came  home  without  bring- 
ing some  amusing  anecdote  of  the  Warrenton  Rifle- 
Coqjfl.  One  day  he  told  us  that  a  countryman  had 
come  into  camp  with  a  quantity  of  "  Ijlackbcrry  pies." 
Blackberries  in  America  are  a  much  finer  fruit  than 
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those  ripened  by  our  faint  EngUsh  siui,  and  are  quite 
popular  in  their  season.  The  huckster's  pastry  was 
not  altogether  palatable  to  the  soldiers'  taste,  and  the 
man  was  tlireatened  with  the  loss  of  his  customers  if  he 
did  not  bring  a  better  article  on  his  next  appearance. 
The  following  week  a  fresh  supply  of  pastry  was 
brought  into  camp, — a  great  deep  basket,  piled  up 
ivith  another  edition  of  blackberry  pies.  They  wer& 
tasted,  pronounced  excellent,  paid  for,  basket  and  all, 
and  the  fanner  made  a  hasty  retreat  with  bis  money. 

The  "  excellence  "  lay  solely  in  the  upjier  stratum 
of  pastry;  beneath  appeared  another  description, 
made  with  bad  butter  and  filled  with  bad  fruit 
Basket  and  contents  were  placed  aside,  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  dealer.  On  the  reapjiearance  of  the 
unfortunate  vender  he  was  cordially  grasped  by  the 
hand,  and  then  by  the  collar,  and  the  gallant  17th 
tied  him  safely  to  a  tree.  Then  reproducing  the 
basket  of  still  sum-er  and  still  more  ancient  pastrj", 
and  placing  themselves  at  a  respectftil  distance,  they 
practised  the  innocent  sport  of  making  the  poor 
man's  face  a  target  for  the  flying  pies ;  and  such  a 
pied  pastry-merchant  was  never  seen  before :  nor  did 
he  ever  venture  again  to  bring  his  uneatable  mer- 
chandize to  the  "  pious  17th,"  as  the  Lieutenant 
termed  his  regiment. 

In  spite  of  the  deamesa  of  provisions,  our  table 
was  alwnj's  well  supplied.  The  heads  of  the  esta- 
blishment had  no  idea  of  diminishing  the  comforts  of 
their  inmates  to  increase  their  own  profits  or  save 
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cif  pnrse-strings.  The  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be 
that  they  should  not  find  enough  to  eat ;  and  Mrs. 
lIcGee,  after  engaging  a  carriftge  several  weeks  be- 
forehand, went  on  a  foraging  expedition  around  the 
couiitr}',  to  try  and  persuade  certain  fanners  to  re- 
serve their  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter  for  the  use  of 
the  College. 

Even  those  rides  of  hers  belonged  to  the  war.  Her 
carriage  broke  do\ra,  and  the  horses  were  worn  out, 
and,  poor  lady,  at  one  time  she  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  passing  tho  night  in  a  mud  hole  by  the  road 
e,  into  which  the  carriage  eank,  and  the  united 
efforts  of  driver  and  horses  could  not  drag  it  from  its 
bed.  Other  travellers  finally  lent  their  aid,  and  re- 
leased both  lady  and  horses. 

The  prices  then  paid  for  country  articles  were,  for 
lutter,  from  40  to  (it*  cents  per  pound,  instead  of  12 
or  15  cents;  eggs  from  40  to  GO  cents  per  dozen;  a 
turkey,  the  usual  price  for  which  had  been  one 
dollar,  was  now  two  dollars  and  a  half ;  and  chickens 
one  dollar  and  a  half  per  pair  instead  of  thirty  cents. 
"I  declare  it  is  too  ridiculous  of  those  negnies,"  said 
Mrs.  JIcGee;  "it  costs  them  nothing  in  the  world  to 
led  their  chickens,  and  they  are  pretending  that  the 
hard  times '  compel  them  to  double  their  price : 
what  do  they  know  of  hard  times,  I  wonder !"  Wood 
burning  was  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  cord,  or  load, 
instead  of  three  dollars.  "  The  wood  waggons  have 
grown  wonderfully  short  this  year,"  said  our  inde- 
tigable  menagire;  "the  cords  are  not  two  thirds 
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IT  usiial  length,  bnt  more  than  three  times  their 

Hial  price."    The  difficulty  of  tniusjKjrtation,  and 

want  of  men  to  mtt  it,  caused  this  price  in  a 

atiy  80  cohered  with  timber,  that  at  othei  times 

sons  might  procure  as  much  as  they  chos^,  and 

almost  thanked  for  doing  it.  We  heard  of  much 
Burfering  among  the  jxxjr  as  aoon  as  fires  became 
necessary,  and  much  inconreniencd  was  felt  l>y 
others  who  either  could  find  no  storee,  or  no  dwell- 
ings, and  where  families  accustomed  to  spacious 
houses  were  crowded  together  to  share  their  fiica 
and  apartments,  and  assist  each  other  in  "  eudiiriug 
all  things"  in  the  same  cheerful  contented  hopeful 
spirit,  which  was  a  marvel  to  contemplate. 

One  of  the  serTants  at  the  Ckillege  was  a  nearly 
white  free  negro,  who  had  lived  in  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  and  was  in  her  own  animation  a  person 
of  vast  importance.  There  wore  a  great  many  free 
negroes  at  Warrenton,  and  also  white  negroesj  the 
latter  to  be  attriboted  to  a  sin,  which  must  be  de- 
clared the  worst  evil  of  alavery,  if  it  were  confined  to 
slaveholders  alon& 

There  is  a  sort  of  gipsy  beauty  m  the  neaily 
white  negro.  The  large  dark  eyes  retain  their 
brilliancy,  while  their  form  is  improved ;  a  rich  ^av 
in  the  cheeks,  a  well-formed  nose  and  fall  rosy  Upe, 
with  glossy  black  ringlets,  are  good  artistic  features  to 
begin  with.  Add  to  these  an  expression  mild  and 
[i«>nsivt\  but  fiill  of  feeling,  with  a  smile  lingering 
«U>ut  the  mouth,  ready  to  burst  forth  at  a>inad  of 
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cncoun^ement,  and  dL^iplny  the  dazzling  and  well- 
foruied  teeth.  Tlie  Almighty  seems  to  have  com- 
passionated the  grim  ugliness  of  these  human  mon- 
keys in  their  sayage  state,  and  compensated  their 
natural  hideousness  by  a  rapid  development  of  beauty 
and  improvemeiit  in  amalgamation  with  the  white 
race.  It  belongs  more  to  statistics  than  to  the  jirescnt 
history,  to  declare  how  far  their  mental  and  moral 
progress  keep  pace  with  their  physical  bleaching. 

But  the  free  negroes,  so  numerous,  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  obserring  and  comparing  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  slaves,  wliich  was  very  striking. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  an  inipiidout,  unprinciiiled 
race,  with  no  attachment  to,  and  therefore  feeling 
no  interest  in,  their  employers.     They  belong  to  no 

^hne.  With  no  laws  to  protect  them,  no  affections  to 
influence  them,  and  no  hopes  to  stimulate  them,  free 
negroes  seem  to  be  the  most  pitiable  class  of  people 
in  tlie  world-  I  used  to  feel  sorry  even  to  look  at 
that  girl  at  the  College,  with  her  sour,  unhappy, 
bad,  yet  contemptuous  countenance,  in  spite  of  quite 
good  features.  Whenever  anything  was  missed  in 
those  scarce  times,  and  that  was  by  no  means  nnfre- 
quently,  Kosa  was  certainly  the  guilty  party :  but  it 
was  no  less  certain  to  he  denied  with  her  accustomed 
inHolfnce-     I  often  felt  inclined  to  talk  to  hor,  and 

^pry  to  soften  her  disposition,  but  it  was  useless.  Her 
character  was  hafdencd.  She  had  found  herself  one 
of  a  despised  race  in  the  North,  and  enjoying  fewer 
privileges  in  the  South  than  even  the  slaves  them- 
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selves,  without  any  of  the  comforts  and  protection 
secured  to  them.  With  but  few  exceptions,  you  may 
always  perceive  a  self- assuming,  put-on-the-defensive 
impudence  expressed  in  the  countenance  of  a  free 
negro.  But  there  was  another  negro  woman  who 
was  a  great  favourite  in  the  house,  though  she  did 
not  belong  to  the  family,  but  was  hired. 

Poor  Aunt  Peggy !  I  found  out  her  history  in  a  con- 
versation with  her  after  she  had  accomplished  her 
morning's  sweepings  one  day,  and  appeared  with  n 
frontage  of  armour,  or  rather  a  breast-plate,  composed 
of  scores  of  pins  darned  in  and  out  all  over  her 
boddice. 

"  Why,  Aunt  Peggy ,[you  have  quite  a  stock  of  pins 
now." 

"  Tee-ees  'm,  I  picks  em  all  up,  a  sweeping  the 
young  ladies'  rooms.  Pins  is  high  now,  an'  skeerce, 
an'  I  nebber  throws  nuffin  away  when  I  sweeps." 

"  That's  right.  Aunt  Peggy ;  the  servants  waste  a 
great  deal  that  might  bo  usefid.  You  don't  bum  np 
your  rags  now,  do  you.  Aunt  Peggy,  for  they  are 
wanted  to  make  paper  ?" 

"  But  you  ain't  got  no  use  for  paper  now,  has  you 
mistis  ?  you  can't  send  no  letter  any  whars." 

"  Oh  yes  we  can  ;  besides,  we  want  paper  for  news- 
papers, and  a  great  many  other  things." 

"  But  you  can't  send  no  letters  North  now,  ken  yon, 
miss?" 

"  Not  very  easily,  but  people  don't  want  to  send 
many  letters  to  the  Yankees." 
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"  My  mistis  is  North,  an'  slie  ain't  no  Yankee ;  she's 

good  a  mistis  as  ever  lived,  tihe  is,"  said  Aunt 
Peggy,  Tehemently,  "  an'  I  wish  she  could  get  back, 
I  do." 

"Where  is  she  now,  and  why  does  she  stay 
there?" 

"  Jes'  afore  dis  fuss  broke  out  she  went  to  Philli- 
delphy  to  visit  her  parents,  and  tiien  she  stopped 
there.  My  master's  dead,  an'  she  ain't  got  no  home 
down  heah,  but  she  wrote  an'  sed  she'd  come  back 
jes'  as  soon  as  she  could.  She's  lef  all  her  servants, 
an'  all  her  property  down  heah,  an'  they  won't  let  her 
come  back  heah." 

Poor  Aunt  Peggy  looked  very  sorrowful,'and  added, 
with  a  great  sigh,  "  I  hope  she'll  get  back  afore  I 
die ;  she's  a  mighty  good  missus  to  me,  an'  I  thinks  a 
deal  on  her,  I  does." 

Mrs.Latham  told  me  that  Aunt  Peggy  had  been  left 
with  the  rest  of  the  negroes  belonguig  to  an  estate,  by 
their  mistress,  as  she  had  herself  informed  me ;  and 
that  now  the  poor  servants,  without  any  protector,  were 
suffering  sadly.  Peggy  was  hired  to  this  family  by  a 
gentleman  who  pretendt'd  to  have  some  management 
of  the  estate,  but  his  was  not  like  the  care  of  the  mis- 
and  poor  Peggy's  comforts  had  been  quite  neg^ 
ed.     She  had  only  lately  come  to  the  Seminary, 

d  as  yet  had  not  received  any  ad<lition  to  her 
wardrobe,  which  was  by  no  means  in  a  verj-  attractive 
condition. 

hearing  of  tlus,  I  said  to  her  one  day,  "  Aunt 
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Peggy,  I  most  try  aud  find  you  anotlier  handkerchier 
to  wrap  round  your  head  while  that  is  being  washed. 
It  does  not  look  very  neat,  does  it  7" 

"  De  L(ird  bress  you,  mistLs !"  said  Aunt  Peggy, 
throwing  herself  back,  until  her  waist  was  almost  at 
right  angles,  aud  bursting  into  n  hearty  laugh ;  "  'tiB 
jes'  nil  I  got.     I  hoint  the  sniullest  bit  o'  rag  to  vpear 
'ceptin'  dis  heah.    Dese   heali  close   is  all  I   got 
neither.     Nebber  wm  so  bad  off  in  all  my  life.    I  tell 
ye,  mistis,  Fee  mighty  'shamed  to  go  bo,  but  I  ca'an't 
help  it,  to  save  my  life." 

She  looked  mightily  amused  at  her  raga,  never* 
theless. 

"  How  is  it,  Aunt  Peggy  ?    Don't  those  you  belong 
to  give  you  clothes  ?" 

"  Why,  mistis,  I  don't  belong  to  nobody,  an*  that's 
jes'  how  'tis.  Ye  see,  mistis,  my  master's  dead,  and  he 
lef  word  in  his  will  dat  noffin'  wasn't  to  l»e  dis- 
turbed for  two  yealts  ;  and  we  wus  nil  to  stay  on  de  place 
yis'  the  same.  Den  my  mistus  she  went  off  to  Philli- 
delphy,  aud  can't  get  homo,  that's  how  'tis  Fm  so  bad 
offi  I  was  hired  to  Mr.  S.  for  six  months,  an'  he 
never  guve  mo  so  much  as  a  rag,  when  he'd  ort  to  a 
giv'  me  a  whole  suit  at  Christmas ;  and  then  I  was 
hired  to  Mr.  T.,  an'  he  didn't  give  me  nofiSn'  but  one 
jiair  o'  shoes,  an'  'spected  me  to  clothe  myself;  but 
laws  bress  you,  mistis,  I  can't  make  no  money  now  to 
buy  clothes.  Time's  is  too  hard,  an'  I  busy  at  work 
all  de  time.  Humph  !  I  tell  ye,  mistis,  I  never  was 
Lii-ed  out  in  all  my  life  afore,  and  here's  I  in  my 
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forty-fiTe,  an'  the  motlier  of  eight  children  and  four- 
teen gran'  cJiildren,  an'  nebber  was  away  from  liome 
in  my  life  before :  nebber  expected  to  be,   ueever. 
Here  we're  all  knockin'  aroun' — some  here,  some  thar, 
and  my  mistus  wa-ay  off  among  de  Yankees,  an  I 
heab  wil"  no  body  Ut  cnro  whether  I  goes  naked  or 
not.    My  poor  niast'r   nebber   meant   for  ua   to  be 
I     knockin'  aroun'  like  dis  heat ;  an'  dat'a  why  ho  lef ' 
j^bord  we  wojsn't  to  be  disturbed  for  two  ycahs ;  and 
Hpowntaybe  we  shan't  have  no  liomc  afore  Christmas. 
I  ^odddnen  knows  whether  we'll  have  any  Christmas  or 
npt  dis  yeah,  wif  my  mistus  aU  among  de  Yankees." 
^^  A  negro  will  never  stop  talking  all  the  time  they 
^Bkn  find  a  listener,  and  as  I  liked  to  bear  their  (]u«int 
■■temarks  and  genuine  sentiments,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  set  them  going  and  then  continue  my  occupa- 
tion and  listen.     So  these  were  Aimt  Peggy's  ideas 
^Mf  home  and  owner. 

^V  Before  I  had  been  many  weeks  at  Warrenton  the 
good  news  caught  my  eye,  that  British  vessels  of  war 
in  futiu-e,  by  consent  and  arrangement,  to  keep 
communication  with  Her  British  Majesty's  Con- 
ila  in  blwkaded  States. 

Very  soon  a  goodly  packet  of  letters  was  confi- 

itly  forwarded  to  Mr.    Cridland,  intrcating  him 

admit  of  no  delay  in  clispatcliing  them  by  this  new 

nd    most   welcome    antingement.      Oh,   hopes  de- 

Irted  ! — hear  the  Consul's  reply : — 

'  The  communications  to  wliich  you  allude  are  to 

I  confined  strictly  to  the  business  of  the  Consulates. 
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The  regulations  in  regard  to  letters  are  more  strin- 
gent than  erer,  and  Lord  Lyons  has  positively  for- 
bidden any  and  all  tlie  Consuls  to  receive,  forward,  oirr 
transmit  any  letters  from  or  to  private  iudi\'idual^ 
residing  in  the  seceding  States.     He  cannot  allow 
Consuls  to  evade  the  non-interpourse  law  for  any  one. 
I  regret  extremely  that  I  cannot  relieve  your  aiudetTi 
and  oblige  a  lady  and  a  friend." 

He  added  that  Mr.  and  Mrs,  English  had  succeeded 
in  getting  off.  That  Mrs.  English  had  appealed  to 
the  President  in  person,  who  of  course  could  not  re- 
fuse her :  and  that  they  had  sailed  in  the  Asia  from 
New  York,  Su:  James  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Bourke 
being  also  in  the  same  ship. 

It  was  too  bad.  I  could  endure  such  suspense  no 
longer.  More  than  six  months  had  elapsed  since 
one  word  had  reached  me  from  England,  and  some- 
times I  thought,  vvint«r  or  not,  nothing  should  detain 
me  any  longer  in  such  a  situation.  I  requested  Mr. 
Cridland  to  forward  my  packet  of  letters  to  Charles- 
ton, and  resolved  to  apical  to  the  Consid  there, 
Eobert  Bunch,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  British  subjects 
generally,  and  myself  iiarticulnrly ;  I  even  went  so 
far  as  to  address  a  letter  to  Lord  Lyons  to  explain 
the  condition  in  which  the  war  had  found  us,  and 
forced  us,  and  enclosed  the  same  to  Mr.  Bunch.  It 
happened  that  I  had  been  acquainted  with  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  North  who,  I  knew,  enjoyed  the 
personal  intimacy  and  friendship  of  Lord  Lyons; 
and  this  gentleman  resided  in  the  same  town  with 
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Bome  of  my  relatives.  So  I  cnnceiveil  tlie  nation  of 
writing  to  him  througli  his  lordship,  and  of  request- 
ing him  to  coniraunitmte  the  contents  of  the  letter 
to  my  friends  there. 

Mr.  Bunch  replied  with  promptness  find  ermrtesy, 
endor:siug  Mr.  CritUand's  inforiuiition,  and  Lnl'urming 
me  that  he  was  "  most  strietly  enjoined  not  to  violate 
the  rule,"  and  that  "the  United  States  Government 
haa  a  distinct  right  to  iiiterdiet  the  correspondence 
of  private  persons,"  &c.  &c.  He  however  }jroniii>e<l  to 
forward  my  letter  to  Lord  Lyons :  wo  bad  of  course 
a  right  to  address  the  representatives  of  oiu-  own 
country. 

In  acknowledging  his  letter,  I  requested  Btr, 
Bunch  to  deliver  my  iMicket  into  the  hands  of  a  gen- 
— 'tleman  in  Charleston,  whom  I  had  met  in  Eichmond, 
and  who  had  kindly  promised  to  use  liis  endeavours 
in  getting  sonic  comraunicjitions  tlirough  tlie  blockade 
for  me.  This  anti-neutral  fact  it  was  thonglit  better 
not  to  confide  to  tlie  extremely  conscientious  Consul ; 
aud  certauily  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
send  one's  letters  in  a  straightforward  mauner,  as  a 
British  subject  ought  to  do.  It  was,  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  too  much  moment,  to  neglect  the  least  hope 
of  success.  So  that  the  letters  went,  no  mutter  how 
to  me. 

The  subject  of  letters  repeatedly  will  weary  the 
leader;  but  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
war.  Other  British  subjects,  I  saw,  by  singular 
idvertisements,  were  contriving  ways  and  means  to 
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communicate  with  England.  For  a  time  an  agent 
traveUetl  all  the  way  to  Tampico.  No  stone  was  left 
miturned  by  the  semi-imprisoned  "neutrals,"  thus 
cut  off  fkim  every  privilege  and  protection. 

The  appropriation,  for  the  Government  and  army, 
of  lines  of  railway,  horses,  waggons,  and  mules,  en- 
hanced the  price  of  fuel  in  a  manner  as  to  cause 
much  apprehension  for  the  poor.  That  is,  the  whiU 
poor. 

Contributions  for  the  army  seemed  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish,  and  especially  for  the  Mary- 
land and  Alexandria  regiments ;  they  being  cnt  off 
from  home  assistance.  One  gentleman  wrote  word 
through  the  "  Enquirer  "  tliat  he  had  three  sons  and 
one  son-in-law  in  the  army ;  and  if  it  sljould  be  necea- 
sary  for  the  old  to  enlist,  in  order  to  "  drive  the 
invader  from  our  soil,"  he  was  ready  to  go  himselfl 
Ho  enclosed  with  the  letter  51)0  dollars  "for  the 
JIaryland  regiments."  Another  gentleman  sent  250 
dollars  for  the  same  object;  and  in  one  week  oi 
October,  nearly  200,000  dollars  were  received  for 
wintiT  clothing  for  the  army,  from  various  Southern 
contributors. 

The  anticipjited  "  liaising  of  the  blockade,"  though 
an  iniijfdiment,  was  not  an  entire  check  to  enteqirise. 
Never  was  the  fact  that  "  necessity  is  the  parent  of 
invention,"  more  adequately  proved. 

As  the  resources  of  tho  South  were  developed  by 
degrees,  so  were  the  wants  of  the  young  and  struggling 
nation.     Among  other  tilings,  people  were  experi- 
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Tnentalizing  in  btiiik-note  paper.  This  agnin  domnnded 
engravers  and  their  tools,  and  amoug  one  of  the 
most  serious  losses  by  sea  just  then,  was  the  capture 
of  a  ship  containing  all  tlie  essentials  for  lithography. 

■    "WHO  ^\1LL  MANUFACTUBE  COTTON  CARDS? 

^B  ["to  the  editor  of  the  enquireb. 

^P  "Jaehxmvaie,  Ala.  Nov.  1,1861. 

^V  "  Gectlemen — Wliat  is  to  be  done  for  Cotton  Cards  in  our 
^■ponfedemcy,  lliere  being  no  factory  of  tLc  kind  nouth  of  Balti- 
^Bnoie?  Men  wo  hare  in  abundance  to  fight  our  battles,  and 
munitions  of  war  also  arc  doubtless  on  hand,  and  Iwing  provided. 
But  soldiers  must  be  clothed.  This  can  hn  dMtie  by  our  noble 
irotnen,  if  they  can  get  amis;  Vmtwithmit  Ihcm  "country"  jeims 
cannot  be  made,  and  all  know  tlmt  without  these  "  country  jeans" 
oar  soldiere  now  in  Virginia,  would  be  destitute  of  clothing  to  » 
great  extent,  indeed. 

"  Hichmond  is  becoming  distinguished  as  a  manufacturing  city. 

Can  she  not  add,  to  her  present  esfablishmcnts,  one  for  tiio  manu- 

^^Ktnre  of  cards,  both  for  factories  and  the  hand  ?    The  proprietors 

^■f  racb  an  establishment  w^ould  doubtless  realize  largely  on  their 

^^iveatment,  and  contribute  much,  also,  to  Southern  independ- 

eaoe." 

kThe  daily  advertisements  in  the  papers  gave  more 
■ns  of  the  stimulus  tliat  invention  had  received, 
rticiilarly  in  the  production  of  war  materials, 
"Confederate  cloth,"  for  army  suits,  "Confederate 
boote,"  Confederate  matches,  paper,  ink,  and  a  dozen 
other  things  began  to  bo  circukted,  tliough  in  small 
and  inefficient  quantities. 
Though  in  common  justice  to  the  slaveholders, 
ae  is  compelled  to  testify  to  the  comparatively  happy 
ondition  of  their  negroes,  one  is  eritjully  boimd  to 
pudemu  the  consequences  of  the  Iniititutiou  in  the 
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slow  development  of  progress  among  the  poorer  wlilte 
class.  One  observed  the  evils  of  inactivity  in  a 
hundred  ways  where  the  energy  of  the  "smart 
Yankee,"  would  have  overcome  difficulties  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time.  Here  were  thousands 
and  thousands  of  uncleared  acres  of  timber.  The 
cries  of  Richmond  and  other  large  towns  were  loud 
ibr  fuel ;  much  suffering  existed  as  winter  approached, 
I  tns  anticq«ted,  while  thousands  of  capable 


ImI  JDikfeBt  men  pleaded  "no  waggons,"  or  otlier 
fiwliih  aeons  to  supply  the  market  "  I  feel  inclined 
to  set  about  making  waggons  myself,"  said  Dr.  Bacon, 
who  had  none  of  the  distaste  for  labour  entertained 
by  the  less  intelligent  "  Our  Yankee  enemies  would 
have  made  a  road,  and  invented  a  carriage  to  run  on 
it  while  our  own  people  are  freezing  to  death,"  he 
generously  admitted.  To  show  how  far  this  disincb'- 
nation  to  exertion  is  carried,  I  cannot  withhold  a 
remark  I  heard  an  Alabamian  soldier  make,  in  spite 
of  the  bravery  displayed  by  his  State  when  aroused 
in  battle.  "I'll  tell  yon  what,"  said  the  soldier; 
"  when  I  got  home,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
in  the  rockiug-chair,  and  call  to  a  nigger  to  bring  me 
a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  water,  I  felt  very  little  disposed 
to  come  back  to  the  ranks." 


CHAPTER  V. 

liOesbarg  and  Evanajiort — Arthur's  approcialion  of  Yankees^ 
Criticisms — A  Trip  to  the  Battk'-grouiid — Tlie  Battle-field — 
The  Graves  of  Ibe  8th  Georgia  RegimoQt — The  Henry  flouM 
— A  Desolate  Picture— The  lUiad  to  Ccntrevillc — A  Fresh 
Dilemma — The  Absent  Husband— Supper  in  the  Camp — A 
Hurricane  in  tlie  Eucampment— A  Glaiice  at  the  Hero — In- 
dulgences to  tlie  Sovereign  People — The  Cotton  Corresiiondciit 
is  Urgent — I  decide  upon  B'lorida — A  Temporarj'  Supply  of  Fuel 
— Warreuton  Cenietery — Capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell. 

The  two  great  events  of  the  Southern  army  in 
Virginia,  during  October,  were  the  successful  closing 
of  the  Potomac  against  Federal  ships,  and  the  terrible 
slaughter  called  the  battle  of  Lccsbnrg.  We  had  heard 
reports  of  cannon  for  many  days,  which  had  kept'  ua 
all  ill  a  fever  of  excitement ;  thinking  the  "onward 
movement^"  had  really  begun.  Sometimes  we  heard 
the  fearful  booming,  booming,  from  one  quarter  and 
sometimes  from  another;  the  reverberation  among 
the  hills  often  deceiving  us  as  to  the  directiun.  It 
had  been  whispered  for  some  time,  tiiat  grand  pre- 
parations were  being  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  where  those  immense  guns  called  "  Long 
Tom,"  and  "  Long  Sam,"  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  were  being  placed  in  position.     A  battle 
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at  Evansport,  a  little  Tillage  near  which  they  were 
stationed,  was  one  of  the  daily  expectations,  "be- 
cause," the  people  said,  "  the  Yankees  will  bring  all 
their  force  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac," 
but,  after  all  those  great  preparations,  no  very 
iiuiwrtant  restdt  to  either  side  ensued ;  provisions, 
fuel,  ami  foddi.T  commanded  an  enormous  price  in 
Washington  for  a  time,  but  in  a  country  where  no 
one  feels  it  a  disgrace  to  labour,  and  the  enteijirise 
of  the  people  is  unbounded,  the  Federals  overcame 
the  (ibstaclo  by  promptly  inaugurating  fresh  lines  of 
traffic  elsewhere.  They  were  haraated  by  those  vast 
preparations,  and  that  was  alL 

We  used  to  hear  of  artifices,  at  once  savage  and 
ludicrous,  provoked  by  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor 
over  a  people  whom  they  oidy  aspired  to  subdue  "  by 
force  of  numbers !" 

Within  the  range  of  Federal  pickets,  or  at  least  of 
their  telescopes,  the  Confederates  left  two  or  tliree 
«ld  waggons  loaded  with  fodder,  apparently,  but  the 
fodder  hid  from  the  distant  watcher  some  good 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  tempting  prize  enticed 
within  the  fatal  shot  the  too  unwary  pilferer.  Manv 
such  artifices,  while  the  army  was  at  Centreville 
and  on  the  Potomac,  caused  not  only  desertions  but 
frightful  loss  of  pickets  on  the  Federal  side ;  tending 
greatly  to  the  demoralization  of  their  army  at  that 
time.  The  prisoners  t^ikon  during  October  and 
November  by  those  means  amounted  to  hundreds, 
and  they  all  agreed  in  declaring  that  it  was  almost 
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impossible  to  get  their  men  to  go  out  on  picket  duty, 
aa  "  they  scarcely  ever  returned." 

A  dining-room  servant  at  the  College  belonged 
to  an  officer  stationed  at  Centreville,  and  his  master 
removed  lum  from  hia  engagement,  iu  order  to  take 
him  into  camp  to  wait  upon  himself.  One  day 
Arthur  came  back  to  see  the  Professor  and  "  Miss 
Adie,"  liis  late  mistresa.  He  came  "fixed  up"  in  a 
new  grey  suit,  faced  with  red,  and  never  was  vanity 
more  pompously  displayed  than  iu  this  imitation 
military  individual.  He  had  a  new  cap  of  bine  cloth, 
also  relieved  with  red,  the  front  being  embellished 
with  the  brass  letters  W.  A.  R  What  the  initials 
signified,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  nould  divine. 

Arthur  said  he  had  a  holiday,  and  came  "jes'  to 
wait  on  de  young  ladies  once  mo  !"  He  insisted  on 
waiting  at  the  dinner  table,  though  perhaps  the 
display  of  his  "uniform"  was  the  greater  induce- 
ment of  the  two. 

"  Why,  Arthur,  where  did  you  get  such  a  good  cap  ?" 

"  I  hied  it  off  one  o'  de  Yankees,  dat  came  into 
our  camp." 

•'  Wliat  did  they  come  tliere  for  ?' 

"  Humph  !  them's  prisoners,  sure." 

**  Don't  they  want  their  caps  ?' 

"  Yankees  care  for  money  more'n  caps,  missus. 
Sai<l  dey  got  no  use  for  'em  now ;  an'  I  giv  a 
Yankee  ten  dolla's  for  dis  heah." 

"Not  a  bad  bargain  for  the  prisoners;  their  caps 
coat  them  nothing,  and  they  can  procure  more  at  the 
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same  rate,  as  booq  as  they  go  back  again,"  said  iSA 

P|■0fpS!^0^. 

There  were  two  sisters,  Allie,  and  Susie  at  the 
Ck)llege,  who  came  fixtm  near  Leesburg,  and  the 
anxious  faces  of  those  two  girls  were  sad  to  con- 
template, while  tho  rumours  and  booming  of  that 
sifkening  sluuphter  were  flying  through  the  air.  As 
my  readers  know,  the  battle  occupied  two  days. 
Leesburg  was  about  twenty-three  miles  to  the  north 
i>f  us.,  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  autunui  air,  we 
heard  the  awful  cannonathng  which  at  times  seemed 
to  shake  the  very  ground  we  stood  upon.  Those 
poor  children  were  ashiiraed  to  display  signs  of  fear; 
their  fortitude  and  hopefulness  were  wonderful, 
yt't  the  pule  faces  and  compressed  lips  plainly  told 
of  the  inward  terror  they  suflPered  on  behalf  of  their 
homes  and  parents.  Brave  little  heroines !  their  sus- 
pense was  soon  relieved  ;  a  messenger  from  the  place 
cjune  to  detail  the  whole  affair.  Tlie  battle  had 
been  eight  miles  from  their  home,  and  the  result 
was  in  the  Southern  favour ;  but,  oh !  what  heart- 
rending scenes  were  those  described !  How  the 
Yankees  had  "retreated,"  or  rather  fallen  headlong 
down  the  banks  into  the  Potomac,  rushing  and 
tumbling  pell-mell,  like  sheep  or  swine,  with  the 
Confederate  muskets  "  picking  them  out,"  even  as 
they  plunged  in  their  terror-stricken  panic  into  the 
river.  How  they  cast  off  their  clothes  and  en- 
deavoured to  swim  across,  but  how  tlie  cold  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  on  their  heated  bodies  caused 
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lem  to  sink  imraodiatcly.  How  tlioy  tried  to  escape 
on  rafts,  or  crowded  into  boats  which  sank  with  their 
weight  of  living  freight.  It  was  indeetl  an  awful 
buttle,  attended  with  a  panic,  equal  almost  to  that  at 
Manassas. 

In  nearly  every  engagement  during  that  first 
summer  campaign,  we  iuvariably  heard  that  the 
Federal  shots  were  ineffectual  on  account  of  their 
being  aimed  "too  high."  The  Confederate  losses 
in  Western  Virginia  were  mainly  attributable  to 
diminished  and  inferior  forces,  and  the  reckless 
daring  of  young  officers.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the 
tops  of  the  trees  sustained  the  principal  damage,  and 
the  newspapers  commented  u]iou  this  so  freely,  to 
the  great  provocation  of  the  more  discreet,  that  the 
improvement  in  the  firing  of  Federal  soldiers  was 
soon  apjxirent.  In  Leesburg,  however,  the  Southern 
losses  were  insignificant,  for  the  Confederates  were 
well  practised  in  their  aim,  and  quickly  dispersed 
their  terrified  opjjonents. 

Not  only  the  shooting,  but  the  riding,  of  the 
enemy  elicited  considerable  amusement  to  the  Con- 
federates, who  are  accustomed  to  mount  into  the 
saddle  as  soon  as  they  can  nm  alone,  and  to  hold 
a  gun  from  eight  years  old.  "  When  they  attempt 
to  gallop,  tliey  tumble  over  and  roll  off  their  horses 
like  ten  pins :"  said  the  Southerners  of  their  ene- 
mies. "  Ten  pins  "  being  a  sort  of  grown-up  game  of 
nine  pins.  The  poor  Yankee  soldiers  in  their  dread 
of  the  "  Secessiouers  "  at  Leesburg,  and  after  their 
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general  experience  of  the  summer  campaign,  bad 
recourse  to  all  manner  of  nianceuvres  in  order  to 
escajie  death  or  imprisonment.  One  poor  man  was 
found  leaning  against  a  tree  apparently  in  liis  last 
gasp.  "  You  wretched  sinner,"  said  a  Confederate 
soldier,  "  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  put  an  end 
to  your  sufferings,"  levelling  his  musket  at  the  man. 

"  Oh  mercy,  mercy !  don't  shoot  me !"  exclaimed 
the  feigner,  leaping  to  his  feet,  with  not  a  wound  in 
his  body,  and  dodging  behind  the  tree. 

"  You  IjHng  scoundrel !  what  did  you  try  to  de- 
ceive me  for  ?  Bun  for  your  life,  you  contemptible 
Yankee !"  So  he  gave  the  poor  wretch  a  start  of  ten 
paces,  and  told  him  to  escape  if  he  could,  but  ere 
two  more  were  accomplished,  the  fatal  rifle  brought 
him  to  the  earth ! 

Many,  many  such  anecdotes,  too  sad  to  relate, 
were  told  by  the  glorying  Southerners,  who  week  by 
week  were  goaded  on  by  deeper  and  deeper  provo- 
cations, to  reduce  the  enemy  by  a  system  of  savage 
warfare,  against  which  their  souls  would  have  recoiled 
on  first  entering  the  ranks. 

The  propitious  arrival  of  the  Confederate  steamer 
"  Bermuda "  was  announced  with  great  exultation. 
The  author,  in  sad  disloyalty  to  her  Queen,  was  mi- 
neutral  enough  to  rejoice  immensely  over  this  piece 
of  ^owl  luck  for  the  South  ;  because  that  very  polite 
and  obliging  gentleman  at  Charleston,  (not  the 
British  Consul,)  had  just  written  her  word  that 
"  the  packet  she  had  done  him  the  honour  to  fur- 
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Ward,"  had  just  left  the  harbow  in  charge  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  sailed  in  the  "  Bermuda."  That 
was  very  ha])pj'  news,  and  of  course  I  was  pleased 
to  know,  or  to  suppose,  tliat  the  "  Bermuda  "  had  not 
only  brought  in,  but  carried  out,  a  valuable  cargo. 
Other  valuable  freights,  published  as  "  an  important 
event  in  the  campaign,"  run  the  blo<'kade  at  the  time : 
coffee,  immediately  "  bought  up"  by  Gtovemment 
for  the  army. 

For  several  weeks  Mrs.  McGee  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  secure  and  engage  a  carriage  for  our  ex- 
pedition to  the  battle-groimd.  The  Doctor  and  the 
Professor  had  made  diligent  inquiries,  but  with  "  the 
army  so  ncur,"  every  kind  of  vehicle  and  animal  was 
monopolized  by  the  one  great  business. 

The  summer  days  were  fast  dejuuling,  and  no  time 
was  to  be  lost.  At  last  a  carriage  was  prociU"ed,  and 
the  following  Saturday  decided  upon.  It  proved 
too  rainy,  and  in  consideration  of  our  repeated  disap- 
pointment's, the  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  the  ensuing 
week  was  lixcd  upon.  These  days,  however,  would 
deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  the  good  Doctor's  com- 
pany, as  he  objected  to  give  up  his  classes  :  and  thi^ 
would  be  quite  a  drawback  to  our  pleasure,  for  to  me 
his  iu  formation  and  intelligence  were  always  wel- 
come. Dr.  McGee,  however,  promised  to  meet  ua 
at  a  settled  point ;  and  glad  to  make  sure  of  carriage 
and  horses  while  they  could  be  hired,  we  set  off,  at 
dawn  of  day,  on  a  fresh,  clear,  beautiful  morning, 

rards  the  end  of  October. 
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Bessie,  of  Rapjmhannock  county,  and  her  friend 
Mollie,  of  Loudon  Connty,  were  to  accomimny  n«,  tt 
both  of  them  had  brothers  in  the  army  at  Centny 
ville.     Pent  lis  and  provisions  were  all  prepared,  and 
a  rare  treat  was  in  store  for  one,  at  least,  of  the 
party — perhaps  two,  for  Mrs.  McGee  had  been  OTcr 
the  battle-ground  several  times  already,  and  the  tw 
girls  were  thinking  much  more  of  tlieir  brothers  and 
cousins,  than  of  the  historic  interest  and  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  a  veritable  battle-field. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  the  roads  that  they  were 
worse  tlian  any  that  have  been  yet  described.  No 
English  person  would  ever  have  thought  it  {KtssiUe 
to  go  up,  and  down,  and  over  those  masses  of  rock. 
Xeither  would  any  English  horses  have  attempted 
to  descend  those  steps  of  rocks;  but  Virginian  horses 
are  used  to  it.  Mrs.  McGee  said  that  among  the 
mountains  (this  was  comparatively  level),  when  the 
horses  came  to  a  great  smooth  slab  of  rocks  of  some 
two  yards  square,  and  at  an  angle  of  say  30'^,  they 
put  their  four  feet  together,  throw  themselves  back 
upon  their  haunches,  and  let  themselves  slide  down 
with  the  carriage  or  waggon  after  them.  What  cul- 
tivated intelligence ! 

Sometimes  we  were  unexpectedly  jerked  into  each 
others'  lup.s,and  then  immediately  pitched  back  again 
by  a  deep  rut  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  this  gave  us 
exercise  and  variety,  and  we  got  on  pretty  well  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hoiu-,  walking  up  the  hilU 
sometimes  to  rest  the  not  too  fresh  horses. 
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?<»  had  hoen  thoroughly  jolte<l  for  alMut  five  hours, 
whvn    aftor  passing  tlirough   continuous  woods,  we 
InrntNl  ftl.iniptly  round  an  angle  of  (ho  road  and  the 
hattU-fieli  was  evident,  at  a  moment's  glance.     Wo 
CMiie  siiddeidy  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  de- 
scended into  a  level,  where  the  stream  called  Young's 
Hranch  crossed  tlie  road  below.     On  either  side  was 
A  range  of  higher  ground,  as  it  were  facing  each  other. 
(>o  the  hill  at  our  right  were  several  builtUngs,  or  what 
had  been  such,  but,  even  at  that  distance,  were  seen  to 
be  mere  shells.    The  sky  and  the  light  shone  tlu-ough 
them,  and  every  step  of  our  approach  began  to  reveal 
the  havoc  of  cannon  balls  and  rifle  bullets.     A  scene 
of  desolation  whichever  way  one  turned.     Cleared, 
yes,  frightfully  cleared  land — a  sort  of  amphitheatre 
of  desolation.    As  we  descended  the  hill,  prostrate 
fences,  singed  and  Llackene<l   rails,    and   stems  of 
broken  trees  were  scattered  everywhere.     Trampled 
fields,  and  what  might  have  been  luxuriant  Larrests, 
waste  and  desolation,  met  our  view. 

We  left  the  carriage  at  the  farm-house  of  Mr. 
Dogan,  which  bad  been  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Federal  General  McDowell  on  that  memorable 
2l8t  Jidy,  and  near  which  the  Rhode  Island  batter)' 
had  been  stationed.  Passing  from  thence  along  the 
ridge  of  hill  nearly  parallel  to  the  road,  we  traversed 
the  chief  line  of  the  Federal  positions,  where  the 
celebrated  batteries  of  Sherman  and  lleintzelman 
hod  first  opened  fire.  It  was  in  the  face  of  these  tre- 
mendous batteries  that  a  few  of  the  Confederate 
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regiments  had  made   desperate*  charges  'iiom  &e 
opposite  range  of  bills,  to  check  their  adTanoe; 
among  which  the  4th  Alabama,  2nd  MJHBisRipp,  nd 
the  8th  Georgia,  won  to  themselTes  such  nndjiag 
honours.    But  the  Federal  batteries  ploughed  dnn 
the  ranks  of  the  desperate  Southerners,  and  took  bA 
positions  as  the  already  insignificant  forces  oS  Hm 
enemy  were  weakened ;  the  latter  contesting  st^l^ 
step  of  ground,  backwards  down  the  hill,  across  Ae 
road,  and  up  the  hill  in  their  rear,  only  reinforced  by 
slow  and  small   detachments,  until  4  o'clock  PJL 
Sherman's  and  the  other  batteries  hbd  been  captured 
and  recaptured  repeatedly,  and  at  last  effectoaUy.  It 
was  in  the  little  yard  at  the  back  of  oae  of  those  frail 
dwellings  that  Sherman's  battery  feU  finally  into  the 
hands  of  the  exulting  Confederates.  And  it  was  then 
that  a  shout  rent  the  air,  taken  up,  and  carried  on 
along  the  lines  for  fifteen  miles ;  inspiring  the  one 
side  with  the  hope  of  victory,  and  the  other  with  that 
sense  of  defeat  that  caused  their  panic,  and  the,  to 
them,  appalling  result. 

Porliaps  there  never  was  a  battle  fought  by  such 
unequal  numbers  as  that  of  Bull  Bun.  The  Con- 
federate troops  were  so  divided,  and  at  different 
times  exposed  in  such  small  numbers,  that  it  was  like 
a  succession  of  little  battles  of  one  or  two  regiments 
against  a  vtist  array.  To  show  the  desperation  with 
which  it  was  fought,  I  may  mention  that  in  one 
narrow  space,  without  moving  two  yards.  Dr.  Bacon 
-picked  up  a  whole  handful  of  bullets.     This  was  in  a 
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little  ravine  where  two  men   of  the  4th  Alaliama 
regiment  lay  motionless,   while   the   enemy  pxssed 
over  them,  feigning  death  in  order  to  escap;  it ;  but 
■who  afterwards  succeeded  in  making  good  their  re- 
treat, and  in  joining  their  regiment.     Anotlier  man 
near  there  stopped  to  wash  tlie  blood  from  his  face ; 
he  was  alone,  and  became  immediately  a  mark  for 
his  enemies.     He  said  the  buUeta  were  flying  tliickly 
about  his  ears,  and  he  thought  every  moment  would 
be  hifl  last;    so  falling   prostrate,  he  also  feigned 
deatli,  rtmning  and  crawling  as  ho  watched  bis  oppor- 
tunity, and  then  lying  still  again,  until  he  at  last 
escaped,  and  joined  his  comrades  in  safety. 

Making  our  way  along  the  same  ridge  of  liiU  which 
had  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  battle,  we  canie  to 
s  &nn-house  occupied  by  people  of  tlie  name  of 
.  Hatthews,  of  whom  several  brothers  cultivated  farms 
in  the  ueiglibourhoofL  These  people  were  said  to  be 
traitors  to  the  South,  and  were  suspected  of  having 
assisted  tlie  Federal  army  across  that  part  of  the 
couBtry,  which  enabled  them  to  get  so  far  in  the  rear 
of  the  Confederates  by  the  ford  near  Sudley  church 
as  the  position  they  held  on  the  21st  Wo  nj$kcd 
those  people  where  tJiey  wore  on  the  day  of  the  l.)attle, 
in  tlie  midst  of  which  stood  then-  uninjured  dwelling. 
The  woman  said  she  liad  "ju-st  happened  to  have 
started  off  in  the  morning,  early,  to  visit  8ome)>ody  at 
a  distance."  How  her  house  escaped  as  it  did,  when 
others  BO  near  were  entirely  destroyed,  was  a  very 
sutrvellous  occurrence.     If  her  family  had  Ijeen  tlie 
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means  of  betrajnng  the  position  of  the  Confederates, 
tliey  suflered  a  retrilnition  for  their  treachery,  though 
in  n  horrid  manner,  for  an  immense  pit  near  to  tlieif 
dwelling  ha^nng  received  about  one  hundred  and 
fiftv  of  the  Federal  dead,  their  remains  tainted  the 
sj)rin}^,  to  wliich  they  were  a<'ciuitoraod  to  resort,  so 
that  tlie  water  had  since  l^en  quite  unilrinkable. 

Close  by  that  house  were  the  graves  of  some  of  the 
8th  Georgia  Kegimeut,  who  had  been  buried  by  their 
devoted  comrades  exa<^'tly  where  they  felL  A  heap 
of  fence  rails  and  branches  marked  each  resting- 
place,  a  small  stake  bearing  the  soldier's  name. 

While  we  were  rambling  among  these  graves, 
gathering  relics,  transcribing  the  names,  and  making 
a  ra[ii<l  use  of  our  jyencils,  a  misty  tlireatening  niiu 
Ijegan  to  fall.  The  beautiful  morning  had  terminated 
in  a  dull  dreary  day,  lu'litting  tlio  harrowing  scenes 
by  which  we  were  surrounded.  Dr.  McGee  had  not 
made  his  appearance  at  the  appointed  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  his  wife  was  straining  her  eyes  this  way  and 
that  in  scan-ely  a  mtKxl  for  enjoyment  Wiether  his 
alisence  was  to  bo  attributed  to  some  mistake  in  the 
day,  or  the  locality,  or  whether  to  the  "  early  engage- 
ment," wliicli  was  "  certainly  to  take  place,"  she  could 
not  conjecture. 

Bessie  and  Mollie  were  also  becoming  very  anxious 
to  greet  those  same  cousins  and  brothers,  who  wero 
to  have  acoomj)anied  the  lieutenant,  and  though  too 
jxilite  and  gooduatured  to  wish  to  hurrj-  me,  were,  it 
was  evident,  very  impatient  to  be  ofl".     Sirs.  McGco 
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I  aaifi  thnt  if  she  did  not  find  her  Imsbaiid  nf  the  ruins 
'  of  old  Mrs.  Henry's  honse,  she  slmnkl  lose  no  time  in 
proceeding  on  to  Centreville,  only  six  miles  further ; 
and  that,  as  there  was  a  nearly  full  moon,  we  should 
Ije  able  to  reach  home  without  risk,  even  were  it  past 
sunset  The  battle-ground  was  sixteen  miles  from 
Warrenton ;  and  six  miles  fiirther  over  such  very 
rough  roads,  followed  by  the  twenty-two  miles  home 
agjiin,  seemed  a  rather  severe  day's  work  for  the 
horses  ;  but  husbands,  lovers,  and  brothers,  weighed 
I  down  the  balance  of  pnidence :  and  I,  nothing  loth 
for  adventures,  had  only  to  yield  to  my  three  cora- 
panlons. 

Making  our  way  back  to  tlie  carriage  in  the 
drizzling  rain,  we  descended  the  narrow  hilly  lane 
forming  part  of  the  road  from  Sndley  to  Manassas, 
where  the  contest  had  been  so  deadly,  and  drove 
along  the  turnpike  road  and  over  Young's  Branch, 
fordable  at  that  part,  that  had  been  bo  oft-times 
croesed  and  recrossed  by  the  conflicting  forces  and 
crimsoned  with  their  blood ;  and  where  scarcely  a 
broken  tree  stem,  or  a  stflnding  ^lost,  did  not  bear 
marks  of  bullets.  We  passed  "  the  Stone  House," 
also  rendered  historic,  and  where  now  not  an  entire 
window  pane  or  undefaced  space  was  to  bo  seen. 
We  then  a«;ended  to  the  higher  ground  on  the  right, 
held  from  the  first,  and  maintained  by  the  Confotle- 
rates,  where  their  Imboden's  battery  and  Washington 
Artillery  had  also  mowed  down  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  on  the  opposite  hill. 
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Perhaps  old  Mrs.  Henry's  story  may  not  be  tin- 
weloome  here,  althougli  it  is  so  well  known  to  many. 
She  was  a  very  old  woman  of  some  eighty  or  more 
jeaxs,  living  in  the  little  cott»»gc  ^vith  her  daughter, 
w1k>  was  turned  of  sixty,  and  an  old  negro  servant 

The  soidden  appenninoe  of  the  enemy,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  battle  had  commenced,  rendered 
it  impoosdUe  for  these  three  old  women  to  leave  their 
There  they  were,  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill 
two  annies.  The  poor  daughter  ran  ont, 
diBtnwted,  to  find  means  of  escape,  but  was  driven 
in  again  by  the  soldiers,  who  said  the  danger  was 
greater  without  than  within.  Her  poor  bedridden 
mother  could  not  be  moved  without  a  conveyance  and 
assistance,  and  where  were  those  to  be  found  while 
cauuon-bidls  and  musket  shot  were  creating  storm 
and  tumidt  all  around  her !  One  of  those  formidable 
missiles  soon  terminated  tlie  existence  of  poor  old 
Mrs.  Henry.  She  was  shot  in  her  bed,  and  died 
without  a  struggle.  The  providential  escape  of  the 
other  two  is  nuthiug  less  than  miraculous,  for  the 
house  was  litemlly  buttered  ij  pieces  by  tlie  cannon- 
bidls.  But  tlie  two  terrified  women  had  piled  up  all 
their  furniture,  poor  things !  as  if  chairs  and  tables 
could  protect  them  against  cannon  balls,  and 
crouched  down  between  it  and  the  chimney,  where 
the  wall  was  thickest ;  or  rather  where  the  only 
thickness  was,  for  the  cottage  was  a  mere  wooden 
shanty.  The  old  negro  woman  was  injured  in  the 
foot  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  in  their  room ;  but 
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the  (laugliter  escaped  unlmrt ;  and  the  poor  seared 
mortals  were  discovered  in  the  evening  half  dead 
with  terror  and  hunger,  and,  nearly  beside  them- 
selves in  their  awful  situation,  afraid  to  venture  forth. 
That  they  did  come  forth  from  their  cramped-iip 
comer  ahve,  is  among  the  wonders  of  the  war.  The 
old  lady  was  buried  in  her  little  garden  close  to  the 
window  where  she  was  lying,  and  where  she  met 
with  her  death.  Her  grave  was  covered  over  like 
the  others  with  fence  rails,  looking  like  a  heap  of 
faggots ;  and  within  a  few  yards,  under  a  couple  of 
trees,  the  scattered  bones  lay  bleaching  of  the  horses 
that  fell  in  that  deadly  conflict, — timt  final  conflict 
over  Sherman's  hntferj',  where  it  was  captured,  and 
the  tide  of  battle  turned  by  thLs  event. 

By  the  time  we  reached  this  deeply-interesting 
spot,  the  rain  was  falling  fast,  and  the  wind  was 
sighing  among  the  broken  jiinc  steins  and  whistling 
through  the  roof  of  the  shattered  dwelling.  Not  far 
off  in  front  of  it,  was  the  little  marble  shaft  that 
marked  the  spot  where  the  gallant  Colonel  Bartow 
received  his  mortal  wound.  The  place  where  Gene- 
ral Bee  fell  was  within  a  hundred  yards,  and  not 
far  off  250  of  the  Federals  lay  buried.  In  another 
qxit  on  the  opposite  hill  another  heap  of  invaders 
were  placed  beneath  the  sod.  Many  other  places  we 
Tisited,  all  so  frequently  described  that  my  readers 
need  no  repetition  of  the  scenes. 

Several  parties  were  inspecting  these  historic 
grounds  even  od  this  dreary  autumnal  day,  and  we 
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were  informed  that  not  a  day  had  passed  since  the 
engagement  but  a  score  or  more  of  persons  had 
visited  those  battle-grounds.  But  no  Lieutenant 
McGee,  nor  soldier  brothers  and  cousins  were  to  be 
seen,  and,  already  past  midday,  we  must  hasten  on 
to  Centreville. 

"  Just  one  minute  more,  pray,  allow  me,"  I  cried  to 
the  disappointed  ladies.  Not  to  transcribe  that — of 
all  interesting  points,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  baftlo-fiold — to  my  sketch-book,  was  out  of  the 
question.  And  I  perhaps  the  very  first  British  sub- 
ect  w!io  had  enj<jyed  the  privilege  of  going  over  that 
celebrated  ground,  and  who  perhaps  might  be  the 
first  to  transfer  its  scenes  to  England!  That  was 
a  distiuetiou  higlily  gratifying  to  the  ambitious 
blockaded  subject. 

Every  mile  of  our  progress  now  displayed  more 
and  more  the  devastations  of  contending  armies.  At 
that  time  the  Federals  liad  not  obtained  possession 
of  any  points  westward  or  southward  of  the  battle- 
ground, but  they  had  held  Centreville  and  much  of 
the  intervening  country ;  and  no  army  could  exist 
without  leaving  its  traces  wherever  tlie  camps  had 
been  pitched.  Everywhere  now  were  to  be  seen 
comfortable  homes  despoiled  and  deserted,  or  half 
in  ruins,  affording  a  scanty  protection  to  the  team- 
stei-s  who  seemed  to  spend  tlieir  <lays  in  trudging  to 
and  fro  between  the  camps  and  the  nearest  town,  or 
railroad  depot ;  here  and  there  pickets  hovering 
near  the  heap  of  damp  green  logs  that  they  vainly 
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endeavoured  to  kindle  into  a  fire ;  a  company  on 
march,  or  a  regiment  jnst  ordered  off,  with  Btray 
soldiers  going  and  coming  in  little  parties,  were  the 
only  passengers  that  greeted  you  as  you  proceeded 
mile  after  mile  through  that  beautiful  but  desolate 
country. 

No  one  who  had  once  seen  it  could  ever  forget 
the  view  that  meets  your  eye  on  reaching  the  ridge 
of  hills  that  overlook  the  valley  around  Centreville. 
This  place  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  its  ele- 
vated and  admirable  jxisition  for  defence.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  a  natural  fortification,  commanding  a  wide- 
Btretchiug  valley  on  all  sides,  especially  westward, 
which,  on  gaining  the  hill  as  you  Hpproachcd  from 
the  Stone  Bridge,  lay  spread  before  you  dotted — 
nay,  covered — with  camfw.  To  the  right  and  left, 
and  on  the  sloj^es  of  the  opposite  hills,  camps  lay 
everywhere.  Among  the  woods,  between  and  be- 
yond them,  on  the  open  glades,  glistejung  in  contrast 
to  the  glowing  tints  of  autumn,  beautiful  in  the 
distance,  yet  sad  to  contemplate,  wo  beheld  the 
winter  dwellings  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  devoted 
fckinthem  soldiers. 

From  showers,  the  rain  became  continuous ;  and 
progress  was  slow  and  precarious,  Mrs.  McGee 
did  not  express  any  misgivings,  but  I  coulti  see  that 
she'was  becoming  anxious.  The  two  girls  thought 
only  of  seeing  tlieir  relatives,  and  anticipated  no 
anger.  It  was  not  exactly  danger  either  that  I 
but  here  we  were,  twenty  miles  fit)m  home. 
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in  Uie  immediate  vicinity  of  an  army,  prepared  for 
a  momentary  advance  or  attack.  We  were  not  sure 
but  we  should  find  them  fighting  when  we  arrived, 
and  more  than  once  stopped  the  carriage  to  listen 
for  the  reports  of  cannon.  I  began  to  inquire  if 
there  were  a  dwelling  near,  where  there  might  be 
a  probability  of  securing  a  night's  lodging.  But, 
dear  me,  we  had  only  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  deeolatev 
i-uined  homes  tiiat  were  already  passed,  to  imagine 
what  prospect  was  in  store  for  us. 

"  It  would  be  nonsense  to  turn  back  now  we  are 
just  there,  and  not  see  the  Doctor,"  said  the  dis- 
consolate wife. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  McGee,  do  let  us  go  on,"  exclaime*! 
the  girls ;  "  wo  don't  care  if  we  pass  the  night  in  the 
carriage." 

Neither  the  arrangement  nor  the  recruit  of  the 
expedition  rested  upon  mo,  and  reckless  as  the  pro- 
ject seemed,  I  could  not  oppose  it,  and  on  we  went. 
After  the  extensive  view  we  had  caught  from  the 
top  of  the  last  hill,  we  had  to  descend  into  a  long 
valley  before  reacliing  the  village  of  Centroville. 
As  we  were  tumbling  over  the  huge  rocks,  and 
dipping  into  the  holes  of  water  and  mud  that  were 
all  the  deejKT  from  the  weight  of  the  many  vehicles 
that  had  pitched  into  them  as  wo  were  now  doing, 
tho  driver  all  at  once  came  to  a  halt,  and  aligTited 
from  his  box  to  gaze  mysteriously  and  in  apprehen- 
sion at  one  of  the  back  wheels. 

"What  is  it,  Tim?— what  is  it?     Speak:   what] 
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is  the  matter?'   vociferated  Mrs.  McGee,  in  great 
|,     alarm. 

^^    "Dis  heah  pin,  'twon't  liold  on  I  reckon.     Dis 
^Bieah  wbeel  '11  be  off,  afore  we  gits  many  yards  fur- 
^ber,  I  reckon,"  said  Tim, 
^^    «<  'What  on  earth  are  we  to  do  now  ?"  said  Mrs. 

McGe<v  in  undisguised  alarm. 

I"  My  goodness !"  exclaimed  Mollie. 
"Goodness  alive!"  said  Bessie. 
"  How  long  will  it  liust,  Tim  T 
"Peuds,  missus,  on  how  we  gets  'long." 
A  very  lucid  definition,  truly. 
"  Will  it  last  till  we  get  to  the  camps,  do  you 

■think?" 
\  "  Tends  on  how  far  dey  is,  missus." 
^  The  ahsurd  stupitlity  of  negroes  was  always 
amusing  in  the  midst  of  the  most  alarming  situations; 
at  least  to  me,  and  I  could  nut  help  laughing,  '  to 
save  my  life,'  in  Virginia  phraseology.  Sorry  as  1 
^bras  to  laugh  in  such  a  predicament,  it  had  the  effect 
of  restoring  the  courage  of  my  companions,   in   a 

(imall  degree,    and  Mrs.  Mc(  Jee  told  Tim    to  drive 
fery  carefully  to  the  first  encampment.    We  luid 
^  over  one  dilemma  wonderfully  well.     This  was 
n  being  permitted  to  pass  i\\Q  pickets  without  any 
written  order.     Havuig  depended  on  her  husband's 
pass  and  protection,  ilrs.  McGee  had  not  provided 
Hibis  important  key  for  our  party  ;  hut  her  name,  and 
^^liat  of  her  husltand's  regiment,  and  the  names  of 
the  young  ladies'  brothers  aud  cousins,  weighed  so  far 
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viiHi  the  uatural  politeness  of  tlie  Soathern  picket, 
who  in  defiance  of  the  most  stringent  laws  could 
scarcely  refuse  the  request  of  a  lady^  that  he  had  per- 
mitted us  to  pass — ae  far  at  least  as  the  pickets  were 
concerned.  We  were  still  directed  to  go  to  mich  an 
encampment  and  apply  to  a  General  or  Colonel 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  for  permission  to  ap- 
proach the  town;  and  after  a  tedious,  cautious, 
nervous  jolting,  every  instant  expecting  to  be  tumbled 
over,  we  arrived  at  that  important  place,  obtained 
the  pass,  and  also  some  rope,  with  which  the  wheel 
was  secured  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance. 

Thus  strengthened  and  encouraged,  up  the  hill  to 
Centreville  we  toiled.  Such  a  desolate,  ruined, 
miserable  place  I  There  was  the  little  church  which 
had  been  so  desecrated  by  the  profane  and  obscene 
inscriptions  of  the  Federal  soldiers;  and  there  was 
the  house  that  had  b«?en  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Federal  officers,  uud  where  their  sumptuous  meals 
had  been  prepared  when  tie  awful  chase  began. 

"  Where  is  the  encampment  of  the  17th  Virginia 
regiment  ?"  asked  Mrs.  McGee. 

"  It's  just  beyond  the  church."  "  It's  three  miles 
further  on."  "They  are  all  out  on  picket  duty." 
"  Don't  know  where  it  is  note."  "  They  were 
camped  next  to  such  an  one."  These  were  the  con- 
flicting instructions ;  every  fresh  question  producing 
some  more  perplexing  reply. 

Another  hour  of  traversing  and  questioning  and 
the  day  was  fast  declining. 
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e  "  ITtli  Va."  was  discovered  at  last,  and  we 
tound  that  we  had  already  passed  it  twice;  but  in 
the  secrecy  and  diR-ijiline  necessary  in  camp  life,  we 
learned  that  the  soldiers  were  often  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  the  regiments,  even  in  their  own  immediate 
vicinity.  They  are  coming  and  going,  ordered  here 
or  there  on  jnckcts  or  skirmishes,  and  each  man  has 
too  mnch  of  his  own  business  to  attend  to,  to  keep 
account  of  his  neighbours.  Bessie  and  Mollie  were 
just  as  much  teased  in  discovering  the  whereabouts 
of  their  brotljers ;  and  I  did  not  even  attempt  to  ask 
for  my  acquaintances,  though  several  whom  I  had 
known  at  Richmond,  it  would  have  been  pleasant 
enough  to  see  again.  But  if  my  companions  could 
only  find  their  relatives,  that  would  be  all  we  could 
expect.* 

"  How  do  you  do,  Colonel — Captain — Lieutenant — 
Mr.  B — ?"  cried  Mrs.  McGee,  as,  one  after  the  other, 
the  recognized  the  Warrenton  volunteers. 

"  This  is  a  great  honour,  to  see  yon  here,  ladies," 
Bald  the  officers  of  the  gallant  17th.  '*  McGee  has 
gone  to  meet  you  on  the  battle-ground,  but  he  did 
not  tell  us  we  were  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
yon  in  camp." 

"Doctor  McGee  gone!"  cried  the  astonished  wife; 
"this  is  the  second  time,  I  have  come  to  Centreville 
(or  nothing." 

"  Got  leave  tliis  morning ;  got  his  ])ass,  and  that's 
the  last  we  have  seen  of  him." 

That  "  misfortunes  never  come  singly,"  was  a  true 
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■Ifttement  of  oar  expedition  to  the  battle-grotind. 
Wet  weather,  no  escorts,  a  broken  carriiige,  and  now 
benighted  in  the  camps.  Not  a  habitable  place 
vithin  miles;  the  attack  imminent.  Impossible  to 
Tenture  home  on  a  dark  night  in  a  broken  carriage, 
and  equally  impossible  to  get  another.  The  elder 
ladv  hosbandless,  the  yoang  ones  brotherless,  the 
Englishwoman  friendless.  Perhaps  not  that  exactly 
with  so  many  kind  people  surrounding  her, 

"  Well,  there  is  the  Doctor's  tent  at  your  service, 
and  a  capital  store  in  it  too,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  He 
is  the  only  man  who  has  been  able  to  procure  a 
stove  for  his  tent,  lucky  fellow ! — the  only  one  in  the 
whole  regiment." 

To  repeat  all  the  conversation ;  the  arguments, 
objections,  persuasions,  disappointments,  and  final 
surrenderings,  would  be  too  tedious.  It  ended,  how- 
ever, in  the  dett^rmination  to  stay  all  night  in  iho 
Doctor's  camp — Lieutenant  McGee's,  of  the  17th 
Virginia  regiment ;  the  "  Doctor  "  belonging  to  his 
civil,  not  military  profession. 

"  If  we  are  not  safe  in  the  midst  of  an  army  of 
soldiers,  I  do  not  know  where  wo  should  be  so,"  said 
Mrs.  McGee ;  and  as  no  one  else  thought  of  being 
afiaid,  of  course  I  did  not. 

The  carriage  could  not  bo  repaired  before  the 
inoniing,  and  there  was  no  choit-e  but  to  make  the 
best  of  it  And  how  delighted  and  proud  the  soldiers 
were  to  wait  upon  us !  They  made  up  such  a  roaring 
fire,  and  brought  blankets — new  ones,  not  yet  given 
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out  to  tbe  men,  bpautiful  uevr  blankets — nud  piled 
them  on  the  baggage  to  make  comfortable  seats. 
Oue  arranged  a  cloth  upon  a  large  case  for  a  table, 
and  a  caj)ital  supper  soon  appeared,  cooked  by  tbe 
gallant  17th,  of  course.  If  any  one  of  tlieni  should 
ever  see  these  pages,  they  will  remember  that  day, 
as  we  shall  ever  do.  Tliere  was  a  plenty  of  fresh 
beef  in  camp  at  that  time,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  everything.  A  few  weeks  before  there  had  not 
been  three  days'  rations  iu  the  army ;  it  was  just 
about  the  time  when  the  stove-pipe  "  batteries,"  and 
painted  logs  on  Munson's  Hill  had  created  such 
alarm  in  the  Federal  camp.  We  w^re  visiting  the 
army  at  a  more  fortunate  time,  and  our  supper 
consisted  of  excellent  beef-steaks,  fried  potatoes, 
omelettes,  hot  rolls  and  bread,  good  butter,  and  hot 
coffee,  the  latter  not  even  mixed  with  r)'o  nor  any 
other  sulistitute.  This  was  oflicers'  fare,  but  every 
one  will  allow  that  it  was  a  sumptuous  supper  for  a 
blockaded  army ;  and  the  breakfast  was  a  repetition 
of  the  same  viands.  The  girls  were  immensely  de- 
Ughtetl,  for  they  found  some  acquaintances,  though 
not  their  brotliers.  Jlrs.  McGee,  poor  tiling,  was  too 
disappointed,  and  wondering  concerning  the  fate  of 
her  husband,  to  enjoy  herself  at  all.  It  was  a 
circumstance  in  one's  life,  that  night  in  the  camps ; 
but  whether  the  American  "  armies  of  sovereigns  "  are 
treated  with  unusual  indulgence,  or  owing  to  the 
mutual  sympathy  engendered  by  this  particular  war, 
it  was  by  no  means  uncommou  for  ladies  to  visit 
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their  relatives  in  the  camp ;  and  Mrs,  McGee,  Mollie 
and  Bessie,  were  as  much  at  their  ease  there  as  any- 
where else;  excepting  that  the  former  turned  her 
anxious  eyes  towards  the  entrance  every  time  the 
canvass  was  moved  on  one  side. 

The  soldiers  contrived  to  bring  three  camp  bed- 
steads into  that  tent ;  Mrs.  McGee  firmly  refused  t 
retire  to  rest,  and  persisted  in  sitting  up,  "  in 
the  Doctor  should  arrive." 

Some  very  sound  refreshing  sleep  did  three  of  thi 
party  obtain  in  the  camp  of  the  army  at  Centre  villi 
in  spite  of  the  biting,  penetrating  cold  and  ftosrty" 
night  that  set  in  after  the  rain,  so  that  we  wera 
roasted  by  the  stovp  on  one  side,  and  frozen  througli 
our  wall-lc'ss  tenement  on  the  other. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  Mrs.  McG«e  asked, 
"  Is  the  carriage  mended  ?"  It  would  be  ready  by 
eleven. 

A  beautiful  bracing  morning  visited  us  after  the 
yesterday's  rain.  The  Colonel  and  the  Major  came  to 
pay  their  respects  to  .the  ladies,  and  offered  to 
conduct  us  to  see  the  fortifications ;  and  while  the 
breakfast  was  being  prepared  by  the  soldier  cooks,  I 
made  a  goo<l  use  of  my  pencil  in  sketching  the  novel 
and  amusing  scene.  The  anticipated  attack  had  not 
yet  been  made,  and  the  soldiers  said  the  "  Yankees 
would  not  make  it  either." 

They  amused  us  with  an  account  of  a  late  gale, 
wliich  had  played  sad  havoc  among  the  camps. 

"  The  first  thing  I  knew,"  said  one  officer, "  was  the 
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eamp  ttimbling  about  my  ears,  I  inside  of  it :  there 
I  was,  all  in  ii  heap,  and  could  neither  fiuJ  my  way 
out,  nor  get  any  one  to  assist  me,  so  I  concluded  to 
lie  thtjre  till  the  rain  was  over."  Several  others 
shared  a  similar  fate.  One  man,  after  cidling  in  vaiu 
from  beneath  his  supenibuudant  covering,  mmiagetl 
to  slit  a  small  ajierture,  through  which  he  could  jieep 
at  his  neighbours,  and  beheld  them,  some  drugged 
headlong  while  endeavouring  to  keej)  their  tents 
together,  some  extricating  themselves  from  tho 
aoakiug  folds,  and  others  lying  in  a  heap,  tents  and 
all,  like  himself.  "  We  were  ordered  ofl'  on  picket 
in  the  midst  of  the  storm,"  said  one  company,  "our 
tents  were  falling  and  being  blown  away,  but  we 
could  not  stay  to  fii  them,  and  found  them  all  of 
a  heap  when  we  returned,  three  days  afterwards." 
Those  who  were  on  picket  duty  at  the  time  returned 
to  find  their  tents  blown  tu  the  breezes,  or  torn  to 
shreds,  and  of  course  with  a  loss  of  many  valuables 
besides.  One  genllemau  assured  us  that  his  clothes 
were  wet  through  for  three  days  and  nights,  adding, 
goodhximourodiy,  "It's  notliiiig  when  you're  used  to 
it"  Another  declared  he  could  now  lie  down  to 
sleep  in  a  pond,  without  injury  I 

More  able  peus  thau  mine,  and  more  able  pencils 
too,  have  described  all  those  fortilications  at  Ceutre- 
ville,  over  which  in  such  good  and  unsutpicious 
company  I  wjis  conductotl,  and  penuittcd  to  sketch 
•B  much  as  I  pleased.  All  that  nutumn  tlie  certain 
•et,  who  expended  their  patriotism  iu  smoking  and 
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greml>ling,  were    lend    in    their    com  plaints   tbit 
nothing  was  done,  and  the  soldiers  were  "  rusting  in 
the  camps."     There  seemed  very  little  indication  d 
rusting  in  idleness  when  one    contemplated  tlio*' 
mounds   of  batteries   and  breastworks,   and  otW 
military  arrangements,  whose  names  I  scarcely  re- 
member.    It  seemed  imp*   >ible  to  take  that  place, 
with   the    guns  pointing  iii  CTery   direction.     All 
through  the  country  too,  and  all  along  the  rulo 
mac,  the   Southern   army  had  held  their    ground, 
and  kept  baek  the  "grand  army  of  the  Potomac" 
for  six  months,  and  yet  were  "  doing  nothing."    Be- 
sides tliese  strong  defences,  the  first  policy,  approred 
by  all  the  world,  of  the  Southern  President,  had 
been  "  a  defeimve  warfare,"  and  it  has  been  only  by 
slow  degrees,  and  friglitfnl  proTOcations,  that    the 
character  of  the  war  has  changed,  and  that  a  leas 
humane  policy  has  been  thrust  in  self-defence  upon 
the  Confederate  Government. 

Mollie's  and  Bessie's  brothers  and  cousins  were  not 
to  be  found;  they  had  either  been  ordered  else- 
where, or  they  were  on  picket  duty.  Doctor  McGee 
had  not  returned,  and  his  wife  was  impatient  to  get 
home. 

The  repaired  carriage  duly  arrived,  and  we  bid 
adieu  to  our  kind  entertainers  of  the  gallant  17th. 
There  was  one  lion  that  we  had  not  seen,  the  lion 
in  fact  of  the  army  at  Centreville  then.  But  we 
caught  one  peep  at  him  as  we  were  returning  home. 

Just  as  we  were  descending  the  rocky  street  of 
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the  village,  a  horseman  appeared.  "There's  General 
Beauregarfl !"  I  cried  inadvertently,  quite  forgetting 
that  the  window  was  down,  and  really  not  intending 
to  speak  so  distinctly.  The  General  heard  his  name, 
and  thinking  no  doubt  that  he  might  be  sougjit  for  by 
some  one,  considerately  stopped  to  allow  his  horee  to 
drink  some  water  from  a  muddy  pool. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  McGee,  putting 
her  head  out  of  the  other  window,  "  for  I  want  to 
agk  him ," 

"  Here,  this  side — here  he  is,"  we  whispered. 

But  the  General's  liorse  did  not  relish  the  muddy 
water,  and  was  impatient  to  be  off,  therefore  he 
reared  and  plunged  and  showed  ofl'  his  rider  to  great 
advantage,  whoso  grave,  reserved,  reflecting,  and 
somewhat  sad  face  commanded  deference  and  sym- 
pathy. The  General,  by  this  time  thinking  that  after 
all  be  was  not  required,  gave  one  glance  at  the 
carriage  and  rode  quietly  away.  In  the  meantime 
Hrs.  McGee  in  a  great  fliurj-,  with  her  head  out  of 
the  other  ^vindow,  was  looking  this  way  and  that  to 
find  some  one  to  tell  the  General  she  wished  to  speak 
to  him ;  and  by  the  time  she  had  obtained  a  listener, 
General  Beauregard  and  stafi'  had  ridden  beyond 
reach  of  ear  or  eye.  It  was  something  even  to  see 
him,  although  I  lost  the  pleasure  of  an  iutrodui/tion  ; 
and  I  knew  liim  instantly,  from  the  excellent  Uke- 
nesB  published  of  the  Confederate  hero. 

The  fine  weather,  on  our  journey  liomewards,  en- 
abled  us  really  to  enjoy  the  scenery  more  than  it 
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had  been  possible  to  do  the  previous  dav.  An 
abbatiB  still  sorroanded  the  stone  bridge,  having 
been  cut  away  only  along  a  portion  of  the  road ;  the 
beantiful  woods  wore  fast  being  clearo*!  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  the  camps,  and  it  was  melancholy  to 
reflect  on  how  many,  many  miles  of  the  noble  "  Old 
Dominion"  liad  been  already  laid  w^aste  by  the 
devastating  armies.  Fording  the  stream  by  the  old 
Stone  House  we  could  look  up  to  the  ridgo  of  hills 
on  each  side  of  us,  and  better  comprehend  tlio  de- 
structive fires  of  the  two  opposing  lines  of  kitterics. 

Several  little  villages  along  that  roftfl  have  since 
taken  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  war  bb  he'uig 
the  scenes  of  skirmishes  and  raids,  namely,  Gaines- 
ville, near  where  the  JVIanassas  railroad  crosses  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  which  consists  of  only  tliree  or 
four  houses  and  a  little  tavern ;  Grovetown,  and  New 
Baltimore;  the  latter  being  somewhat  larger,  with 
some  pretty  residences  near  it. 

Mrs.  Latham  had  not  been  in  the  least  aUrmeil 
at  our  absence.  She  knew  we  were  safe  with  Mre. 
McGee,  she  said.  All  the  family  clustered  about  us 
to  hear  of  our  adventures,  and  as  for  poor  Mrs. 
McG«e,  after  straining  her  eyes  over  every  road  and 
field,  and  stopping  the  carriage  at  least  a  dozen 
times  to  ask  the  passers  by  if  they  had  seen  the 
Doctor,  behold  flie  lost  Gilpin  sitting  in  her  own 
arm-chair  with  his  little  Lizzie  on  his  lap.  Mrs. 
McGee  vowed  she  would  never  make  an  appointment 
on  a  buttle-field  again.     Of  course  he  had  mistaken 
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the  place,  or  the  time,  or  both;  and  thinking  the 
rain  must  have  prevented  our  coming  at  all,  he  had 
Availed  himself  of  his  leave  of  absence  to  go  home 
ftt  once;  prudently  resolving  to  remain  there  until 
tlie  reappearance  of  his  wife.  He  rather  exceeded 
his  "  leave,"  but  that  was  not  an  uncommon  case. 
"French  leave"  was,  perhaps,  more  often  obtained 
than  that  of  the  General's;  but  one  saw  again  the 
"sovereign  people  "  through  all  these  customs.  The 
army  of  sovereigns  had  vohinteered  so  willingly,  that 
a  great  many  liberties  were  winked  at.  In  this  case 
the  truant  said,  "  We  have  just  returned  from  picket 
duty,  and  I  knew  our  regiment  would  not  bo  required 
again  just  yet.  As  for  the  Yankees,  tiiey  know 
better  than  to  attack  us,  and  if  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  make  an  advance,  I  should  not  have  come 
away  in  this  manner." 

Dr.  McGee  was  the  First  Lieutenant,  and  generally 
acting  Captain,  as  his  Captain  had  someliow  or  other 
been  absent  in  all  the  actions  in  which  his  company 
had  as  yet  been  engaged. 

At  the  battle  of  Blackburn's  Ford  on  the  18th 
July,  which  was  really  the  opening  of  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  the  Captain  early  in  tlie  day  "  sustained  a 
scratch  on  his  ankle,"  as  the  First  Ijientennnt  de- 
scribed his  wound.  It  was  sufficient  to  cmise  him  to 
quit  tlie  field.  The  1st  and  17th  Va.  regiments  had 
been  ordered  to  the  Ford  to  prevent  the  crossing  of 
the  Federals,  but  owing  to  the  number  of  their  sick 
their  ranks  contained  only  15U0  men  against  5U0U 
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of  tlie  enemy.  It  was  at  tliis  point  that  the  Confede- 
rates were  engaged,  or  rather  threatened,  diuing  the 
Friday  and  Batnrday,  while  the  main  army  of  the 
Federals  was  crossing  above  the  Stone  Bridge.  Dr. 
McGeo  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  one  who  had 
studied  human  nature.  He  described  the  daring 
courage  of  many  of  his  men,  and  yet  related  how 
much  appalled  and  paralyzed  some  of  them  had  been 
at  the  opening  action.  He  admitted  that  the  covrards 
were  not  all  on  one  side.  Lieutenant  McGee  said 
he  had  been  astonished  to  find  those  whom  he  had 
expected  to  prove  the  bravest  in  action — always  ready 
to  fight  at  home,  and  celebrated  among  their  com- 
rades for  courage — seem  completely  unnerved  and 
lost  as  soon  as  the  fighting  commenced ;  while  others 
whose  fortitude  he  had  doubted,  showed  themselves 
the  coolest  and  bravest  on  the  battle-field.  One 
man  iu  his  new  experience  had  stood  cramped  up 
behind  his  musket,  or  crouched  ujkju  tlie  earth, 
sometimes  hitling  his  head,  then  clasping  his  hands, 
exclaiuiiug  "  Oh  my  God,  my  God !  I  can't  stand 
this !"  trembling  and  crying  like  a  child. 

One  day  four  young  ladies  came  to  visit  at  the 
College,  of  whom  Mrs.  Latham  afterwards  informed 
me  that  the  two  younger  had  been  pupils  the  pre- 
vious sjjring;  and  just  before  the  summer  vacation, 
that  the  two  elder  ones  had  come  to  visit  in  the 
neiglibourhood,  their  parents  intending  to  follow 
them  and  sjiend  the  summer  at  the  Springs^  They 
were  all  residents  of    Maryland.     Hostilities  had 
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comnipuced,  and  the  lines  of  railway  were  so 
suddenly  destroyed  one  after  tlie  other  that  the 
parents  had  been  defeated  in  their  project,  and 
8evere<l  from  their  children.  Here  were  the  sisters 
visiting  about  from  one  family  to  another,  homeless 
and  moneyless,  but  in  excellent  spirits.  They  lived 
in  hopes  of  getting  across  to  their  parents  soon,  but 
it  was  no  easy  matter  at  such  a  time  to  convey  and 
protect  four  young  girls  across  the  borders  into  an 
enemy's  uouutry. 

After  giving  up  all  idea  of  hearing  any  more  of 
my  Itississippi  correspoiideut,  another  letter  arrived, 
expre-ssive  of  a  desire  that  the  engagement  should 
be  concluded  and  that  I  should  proceed  "imme- 
diately "  on  the  journey.  "  Immetliately  "  was  not 
now  so  easy  to  comply  with,  and  the  family  at  tho 
College  were  treating  me  in  so  kind  and  congenial  a 
manner,  that  I  thought  I  could  do  no  better  than 
consult  them  frankly.  Dr.  Bacon  said  he  knew  that 
part  of  the  countrj',  and  the  people,  and  that  he  was 
sure  I  should  not  find  myself  agreeably  placed  there. 
"  Mjssi8sij>pi  is  one  of  our  Western  States,  you  know," 
sairi  he,  "  and  the  inhaljitauts  of  many  portions  of  it 
continue  to  dwell  almost  in  the  roughness  of  pioneer 
life.  It  is  only  at  such  places  as  Vicksburg  and 
Natchez  on  the  river,  whore  frequent  intercourse 
and  commerce  have  introduced  modem  refinements, 
that  you  will  find  anything  like  nongeuiul  society.  Dr. 
Bacon  said  he  felt  verj-  constrained  in  ottering  advice, 
which  might  not  appear   altogether   di^tcrested. 
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He  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that  my  services  wen 
appreciated.  Indeed,  many  of  the  parents  had  ea 
upon  me,  and  invited  me  to  their  houses,  than! 
me  warmly  for  the  interest  I  had  manifested  in  theL 
children,  in  persuading  them  to  take  exercise,  &c 
Dr.  Bncon  very  kindly  said  ray  sojourn  at  th^ 
College  had  already  been  of  advantage  to  the  insti- 
tution, and  many  more  equally  gratifying  things  j 
which  I  mention  only  to  show  how  very  much  ap- 
preciated is  even  the  "  taking  an  interest  "  in  one's 
occupations,  and  pupils ;  so  accustomed  were  the 
people  to  have  about  them  those  whose  interest  had 
been  confined  to  dollar-making  only.  I  am  sure  I 
took  very  little  trouble,  and  lod,  on  the  whole,  quite 
an  agreeable  life  ;  which  made  me  look  with  regret 
upon  the  idea  of  leaving  them.  The  Doctor  and  the 
Professor,  while  they  left  me  perfectly  free  to  go  or 
stay,  proposed  to  make  my  salary  equal  to  that 
offered  in  Mississippi,  should  I  choose  to  remain. 
On  the  whole,  I  thought  it  best  to  decline  Mis- 
sissippi 

Two  days  after  the  resignation  had  been  sent,  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  Florida  arrived.  Ho 
had  been  one  of  the  first  with  whom  I  negotiated, 
and  here  was  the  end  of  October.  It  was  quite 
an  unbufiiness-like  letter.  Not  a  single  question 
was  answered  that  I  had  asked,  no  information 
given  me  respecting  his  family,  his  wislies;  nothing 
stated  at  all ;  quite  a  short  letter,  to  say  that 
he  would  transmit  the  funds  for  my  journey  to  Judge 
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rer  at  Richmond,  and  that  he  should  expect  me 
the  first  week  in  January.  Was  ever  any  negoti- 
ation 80  strange  ?  One  thing  more  he  added  in 
a  postscript  '^You  shall  be  paid  in  specie,  if 
you  shall  desire  it  in  lieu  of  our  Confederate 
notes."  That  prospect  was  more  practicable  than  to 
be  paid  in  cotton,  and  as  I  should  possibly  require  it 
Hjbr  travelling,  it  was  an  important  acquiescence  to  a 

request  I  had  made. 
^_    Florida  had  always  possessed  such  attractions  that 
^|Diis  was  a  great  temptation,  and  to  leave  the  College 
at  Christmas  would  not  appear  so  abrupt  as  to  leave  it 
immediately.    The  Doctor  and  the  Professor  admitted 
the  prosjxicts  were  too  favourable  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade me  to  stay,  although  their  &iendly  manners 
made  me  more  and  more  indifferent  about  leaving 
them.     Therefore  I  promised  that  if  tliey  could  find 
another  pianist  to  take  my  place  I  would  resign  it 
at   Christmas,  and  wrote   to   His   Excellency  the 
^^Govemor  to  tell  him  to  depend  on  my  presence  at 
^^■the  ap{X)uited  time ;  but  iu  order  not  to  tie  myself 
^■to  a  long  engagement,  I  also  told  him  that  "  in  case 
of  the  continuation  of  the  war,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  use  every  eflfort  to  leave  the  country  on 
the  approach  of  summer."     Theu  I  requested  liim  to 
send  toe  instructions  for  my  journey;   for  beyond 
Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  it  was  impossible  to 
learn  anything  of  the  route  at  that  distance  of  nearly 
a   thousand  miles.     Other  busmess  questions  were 
.asked,  and  the  letter  despatched. 
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The  weather  was  now  setting  in  with  hard  frosts, 
and  the  difficulty  of  prociiring  fuel  was  very  great. 
The  good  Doctor  hud  given  up  his  own  study,  for 
which  a  stove  could  not  be  found.  Other  economical 
and  unaccustomed  arrangements  were  obliged  to  be 
made  throughout  the  house,  and  the  pupils  were 
shivering  and  crowding  round  the  drawing-room 
stove,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  two  gentlemen^ 
who  pretended  to  be  extremely  warm  rather  than. 
disturb  the  cliilly  damsels. 

One  morning  as  we  were  walking  along  the  road 
some  little  distance  from  the  town,  we  met  three 
or  four  waggons  loaded  with  wood  evidently  cut  for 
sale. 

"  See  those  good  loads  of  wood,  Miss  Jones,"  said 
Josie.  "  Oh  my  J  would  not  Professor  Latham  be 
glad  to  buy  them  ?" 

"  Let  us  run  home  and  tell  him,"  said  Sallie. 

"  Where  are  you  going  with  those  loads  ?"  I  asked 
the  first  driver. 

"  Gwine  into  town,  mistus ;  sell  'em." 

"  iVre  they  for  any  one  in  particular  ?" 

"  Jes'  who  wants  to  buy  em,  ma'am." 

Here  was  good  news.  Not  engaged  for  the  hos- 
pitals or  any  one. 

"  Oh  my !"  said  Carrie ;  "  if  Dr.  Bacon  would  buy 
all  those  loads,  could  we  not  all  have  fires  in  our 
rooms !" 

I  told  the  men  whore  the  College  was,  and  gave 
them  to  understand  that  they  would  be  paid  a  good 
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price  for  their  loads,  there ;  that  it  wna  nearly  the 
Sret  house  they  came  to,  which  would  save  them  the 
trouble  of  going  all  the  way  into  town. 

They  promised  to  take  their  loads  as  directed,  but 
1  had  not  much  confidence  in  their  looks ;  and  we 
tenied  homewards,  keeping  a-head  of  the  waggons. 
As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  gate,  the  girls  ran  off 
to  inform  the  J'rofessor  of  the  warmer  pmspect  in 
«ew;  and  looking  round  I  saw  waggon  the  first 
poceediug  straight  into  town  instead  of  turning 
iwn  our  road.  Ruiming  quickly  up  to  the  comer 
I  stopped  waggon  tho  si-cond ;  and  the  driver,  slow 

I to  find  an   excuse   for  proceeding,   tiu^ed   towartla 

Ipe  College.    So  did  waggon  the  third,  and  by  this 

time  the  children  were  running  up  from  the  gate, 

with   the  Professor   after   them,   looking   after   the 

precious  commodity.     Ho  purchased  the  two  loads 

jr  "  cords  "  of  wood  at  ten  dollars  each  ;  two  and  a 

lalf,  or  three  at  most,  being  an  ordinary  price  ;  and 

is  Jlrs.  McGee  had  said,  "  the  waggons  have  grown 

ery  short  this  year :  the  stems  of  the  trees  are  not 

alf  their  usual  length  for  a  cord." 

While  the  wood  lasted,  the  girls  liiul  their  much- 

I      eaired  fires.    There  were  times,  however,  when  the 

apply  ran  so  short  that  it  was  by  no  means  certain 

^■hat  even  the  cook  would  have  enough,  and  then  the 

^^  oor  Professor  hunted  tlie  town  mid  country  over, 

Ind  came  back  fagged  to  death.  How  much  anxiety 
IJiey  all  sufiered !  wliat  with  tlie  wish  to  make  the 
ikpils  comfortable,  and  to  find  provisions,  and  fuel, 
\p  say  notliiug  of  the  war!      No  wonder  people 
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watched  anxiously  for  "  recognition  "  as  a  means  ot 
stoppin;^  it.     "  England  wants  to  see  us  both  entirely 
cripplwl  before  she   steps  in,"   said   the  Professor. 
"  When  we  are  thoroughly  weakened,  she  will  urge 
us  to  submit  to  some  compromise  with  her,  by  which 
she  will  assume  a  power  over  us,  and  claim  the 
conquest."    Frequently,  of  lato,  I  had  been  paine< 
by  hearing  sentiments  of  this  kind,  and  what  could 
be  answered,  except  that  England  did  not  know  th« 
true    state    of   things,    nor    the    character    of  thi 
Southern  people ;  but  tliat  she  would  never  be  guilt' 
of  such  meanness  as  that.     "  She  respects  herself  tot 
highly."     When  they  saw  it  annoyed  me  to  speak  h 
BUfh  terms  of  my  coiuitrj',  they  forebore  to  do  sts 
very  kindly,  but  the  Professor  had  often  something  on 
his  lips  to  say,  then  glancing  at  me  it  ended  in 
"  Humph  !"  with  a  quaint  sort  of  smile,  as  much  as  to 
say  "  1  won't  say  it."     All  the  newspapers  went  on 
just  in  the  same  way,  watcliing  every  word  and 
sentiment. 

The  good  news  arrived  first  through  a  Northern 
paper,  that  "  the  rebel  steamer  '  Theodora '  had  lander 
in  safety  at  Havana,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  th« 
rebel  Commissioners  to  Europe,  and  that  they  hat 
been  received  with  the  highest  consideration  by  al 
the  officials  there." 

All  eyes  were  watching  the  destination  of  tha 
"  grand  ai'mada  "  also,  that  had  been  so  long  under  i 
state  of  preiwration  in  the  North.  It  was  wonderfu 
on  wliat  a  magnificent  scale  everjthing  was  pre- 
pared fur  that  expedition.    If  they  had  been  .goin{ 
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settle  a  colony,  nothing  more  could  be  wanting. 
Bat  in  this,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  Providence 
seemed  to  thwart  their  efforts.  The  fleet  was  caught 
m  a  storm,  and  several  of  the  vessels  fell  into  the 
Lands  of  the  Confederates. 

The  Federal  prisoners  in  Richmond  enjoyed 
greater  privileges  than  we  poor  British  subjects. 
At  one  time  500  letters  arrived  for  them,  which 
were  sent  up  from  Fortress  Monroe  under  flag  of 
truce.     They  received  letters  regularly. 

One  of  our  favourite   walks  at   Warrenton  was 
to  the  Cemetery,  from  which  the   view  was  very 
beautiful.     It   was    nevertheless  a  sad  walk,  for 
every  time  we  went  there  we   saw  ths  row  of  tho 
Boldiers'  graves  increasing  mournfully.     Several  of 
the  churches  had  been  turned  into  hospitals,  so  had 
the  Court-house  and  all  its  offices,  and  also  many 
^^other  large  houses  and  public  buildings.    Besides 
HptuB,  private  families  were  devotuig  themselves  to 
the  cause.     I  heard  of  one  lady  who  had  eleven 
strangers  living  in  her  house  at  once.     Uer  furniture 
I      was  entirely  ruined  by  them,  and  the  philanthropy 
^■l&d  patriotism  displayed  in  nursing  the  wounded, 
'      were  noble  indeed.      \\Tien  the   relatives  of   tho 
Boutheni  soldiers  discovered  their  whereabouts,  and 
knew  that  they  were  ill,  several   members  of  the 
family  might  unexpectedly  arrive  to  assist  in  nursing, 
may  be  supposed  that  all  of  these  persons  were 
Bot  of   the  most  refined  class,  and  their  careless 
habits  were  not  a  little  trying  to  some  of  tlie  bene- 
volent and  more  gently  reared  families,  who  o^aed 
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their  houses  to  the   swfferere.     Tlie  Virginians,   on- 
their  side,  felt  it  their  duty  and  privilege  to  act  th^ 
part  of  the  good  Samaritan  towards  those  who  had. 
forsaken  their  own  States  to  protect  the  soil  o^ 
"Old  Virginuy,"    and  those   same   Southerners  ism. 
many  cases  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  accept,  or 
almost  claim,  that  hospitjility,  because  they  had  left 
their  native  State  unprotected  to  fight  the  battles 
of  another.     Much  diversity  of  opinion,  as  of  charac- 
ter, one  saw  in  all  these  things ;  but  I  used  to  mark 
m-itli   what    careful    impartiality  the    press   would 
endeavour  to  award  to  each  State  its  due  share  of 
credit ;  and  to  particularize  the  respective  regiments 
that  had  distinguished  themselves  in  engagements. 

I  think  it  •was  about  this  time  tliat  one  saw  more 
of  those  vexed  sentiments  regarding  Dr.  Itussell, 
to  whom  was  attributed  a  gixni  deal  of  the  non- 
recognition  principle.  The  press  has  much  weight 
among  the  sovereign  people  of  America,  much 
more  so  than  in  England ;  but  why  one  con- 
scientious  individual,  whoso  chief  crime  was  im- 
partiality, was  treated  so  much  as  the  aggressor,  I 
never  could  discover.  We  must  attribute  it  to 
"  hoije  deferred,"  and  the  acerbity  of  accumulated 
sorrow.  Since  then  the  Southerners  have  enjoyed 
the  means  of  knowing  the  truth ;  and  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  but  that  open  hands  and  doors  would 
greet  the  London  correspondents,  were  they  to  re- 
visit the  South  forthwith. 

And  now  came  the  report  of  an  event  which  threw 
the  Tshol©  Southern  Confederacy  into   a  state  of 
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excitement  only  inferior  to  tlmt  whicli  mgi?fl  during 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter;  with  tliis  difference, 
that  was  the  signal  for  war  to  commence — thU  raised 
hopes  of  its  being  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


[From  the  Hichmond  Euquirer,  Nov.  19, 18G1.] 
"CArTunE  OF  JIkssbs.  Masds    and  Slidell. — The  intolli- 
gmoc  was  officially  receivwl  in  tliis  city  yesterday,  tluit  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Mason  and  Joho  Slidell,  our  ministers  to  England  and 
Fraooe  respectively,  had  been  seized  by  a  United  Stjites  vessel, 
Rod  are  now  prisoners  in  Fortress  Monroe  1     The  circimistancetf 
of  the  capture  invest  an  events  imiwrtant  in  itself,  with  extra- 
ordinary interest.     ■••••••• 

"This  cxtraordinarj-  net  of  the  Lincoln  Govcmment  most  be 
flowed  by  important  consequences.    It  is  impossible  for  the 
English  Government,  without  disgrace,  to  fail  to  exact  the  fullest 
reiiarotion.     If  Commodore  Wilkes  acted  nmdcr  orders,  we  do  not 
see  how  Lincoln  can  possibly  escape  the  most  serious  compli- 
cations wnth  the  English  Government.   ••••••• 

"Lincoln  will  Imve  to  apologize  and  restore  the  status,  or  fight. 
We  see  no  other  alternative." 

For  a  time  nothing  else  was  thought  of  and  talked 
of  but  this  "  unaccountable  net."  Whenever  a  guest 
arrived  it  was  the  first  topic  to  be  discussed ;  and  the 
gentlemen  stood  rubbing  their  hands  with  gleo  to 
think  that  the  "growl  of  the  British  Lion"  would 
now  be  heard  to  frighten  the  "  raving  Yankees  "  into 
submission,  "Tliey  have  done  for  themselves  en- 
tirely ;  nothing  is  left  them  but  the  choice  of  war  or 
apology,  and  in  either  case  they  can  never  lilt  up 
their  heads  again." 

"  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  will  get  out  of  such 
a  scrape.  Why,  they  miglit  as  well  havo  walked  into 
Queen  Victoria's  dniwiug-room  to  arrest  them." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HwAttJiclc  on  Fftirfax  Oourt-liouse — Ttie  "Babies"  Stand  Alone 
— The  SolJier"*  Wife  in  Action — Terrible  Suspenac — Floreno 
and  Francis — Novel  Mode  of  Keeping  Gunrd — Tlie  Qiieatioa 
of  National  Dignity — Surgeons  invited  to  run  the  Blockade- 
Invitations  for  Christmas — The  Professor. 

Captain  John  Qdincy  Mark  was  buried  in  that 
cemetery  where  we  bo  often  walked,  and  one  day 
on  our  way  thither,  Mrs.  McGee  gave  me  the  history 
of  that  first  Virginia  battle,  at  Fairfax  Court-house 
on  the  Ist  of  June. 

This  lady  was  one  of  those  active,  practical  and 
lively  bodies  whom  everybody  likes.  She  had  been 
a  resident  of  Warrenton  for  many  years,  and  had  an 
extensive  acquaintance  there.  Though  not  par- 
ticularly energetic  themselves,  the  Southerners 
admire  energy  in  others.  I  have  often  heard  them 
enumerate  the  practical  and  useful  qualities  of  their 
Yankee  neighbours  with  a  tranquil  admiration,  as  if 
some  unattainable  virtue  were  exhibited,  in  the  case 
of  particular  friends,  "  Do  you  remember  how  Sirs. 
A.  used  to  do  such  a  thing  ?  how  quick  she  was,  and 
how '  smart !' "  Or,  "  We  had  a  teacher  who  used  to  do 
BO  ami  80.    0\i  \  «lie  did  do  it  so  quickly."    One  never 
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perceived  any  signs  of  jealousy  in  siich  commenda- 
tions, but  simply  the  admiration  of  a  quality  wliich 
would  appear  to  be  either  not  in  their  power  or 
their  line  of  life  to  attain.  Mrs.  McGee  was  one 
of  these  busy,  sensible  little  women.  She  loved  the 
Southerners,  and  was  a  favourite  among  them, 
especially  at  the  College,  where  Mrs.  Latham's  delicate 
health  rendered  such  qualities  highly  appreciable. 

But  to  return  to  the  battle  of  Fairfax  Court-house, 
which  my  readers  will  remember  followed  quipkly 
upon  the  capture  of  Alexandria  by  the  Federals ; 
Fairfax  Court-house  being  on  one  of  those  lines  of 
Toad  leading  directly  west  from  that  city.  It  is  quite  a 
Tillage,  of  perhaps  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  or  was 
then,  and  is  the  county  seat  of  Fairfax.  There  is 
another  Fairfax  in  Culpepper  County. 

The  reader  will  also  remember  that  at  that  time 
it  had  been  tUfiicult  to  assemble  troops  and  protect 
liie  places  with  sufficient  celerity,  ivhile  the  great 
fitate  of  Virginia,  with  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles 
of  exposed  borders,  including  rivers  and  all,  had 
been  suddenly  threatentvl  by  land  and  sea.  It  had 
Hot  been  known  by  the  Federals  that  P'airfax  Court- 
IwuBe  was  protected  at  all,  but  it  chanced  that  the 
Warrenton  Rifles,  a  company  of  Infantry  belonging 
to  the  17th  Virginia,  numlieriug  however  only  eighty 
men,  the  rest  being  on  the  sick  list  or  absent,  had 
•rrived  there  under  Captain  Marr  the  previous  day. 
The  Captain  who  "  sustjiiiied  the  scratch,"  as  his  com- 
rade jokingly  said,  on  the  ISlh  July,  was  then  First 
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THE  "BABIES"  STAXD  ALONE. 


'*  'Whijre  are  the  Warrenton  Rifles  ?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  McGee. 

"  ►H'tttteriiig  in  alarm,"  said  Mrs.  H. 

In  a  twinkling  Lieutenant  McGee  was  apparelled 
and  armed,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  to  the 
quarters  of  his  company,  calling  out  as  he  proceeded, 
"  Captain  Mjut  !  Captain  MuiT !  where  is  Captain 
Marr?" 

No  one  knew,  and  the  few  men  already  assembled 
were  wavering  in  doubt  and  ignorance.  It  appeared 
that  a  large  force  of  the  Federal  cavalry  hatl  pursued 
the  cowardly  companies  of  Iving  William  and  Rappa- 
hannock coimties  through  the  village  to  the  country 
beyond,  and  no  one  appeared,  who  was  prejiared  to 
take  the  command  of  the  few  infantry  still  remaining 
there. 

llierefore  Colonel  EweU  assumed  tho  command  of 
the  forty-three  members  of  the  '*  Warrenton  Rabies," 
all  who  could  bo  collected,  aud  wlio  were  drawn  up  to 
receive  the  enemy  on  their  return,  and  deployed 
behind  a  fence,  preparing  to  make  a  stand.  Colonel 
Ewell  then  advanced  to  receive  the  enemy,  who 
were  galloping  back  firing  right  and  left  in  the  dark- 
ness. "  Are  you  friends  or  foes  ?*'  cried  the  Colonel, 
as  he  called  upon  them  to  halt.  This  gallant  officer 
•  iiad  nished  from  liis  bed,  without  stopping  to  cora- 

lete  his  attire,  and  even  in  tlie  darkness  of  mid- 

^ht,  his  white  shirt  was  too  sure  a  mark.    A  shot 

,  the  shoulder  was  the  only  reply  lie  received.  Thus 
a  time  disabled,  Colonel  Smith  ("  Extra  Billy,") 
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took  the  command,  being  acciflentally  ia  the  plac^ 
at  the  time.  A  firing  was  kept  up  for  abont  half  arm 
hom*.  Several  times  the  Federal  oflBeere  were  hear<3 
to  give  the  command  to  charge ;  but  the  men  per- 
sisted in  their  refusaL 

"  Charge,  I  tell  you,  you cowards !"  cried  the 

Federal  officer. 

"  I  tell  you  we  shan't  do  it ;  you  won't  catch  us 
charging  at  that  battery,"  said  the  cautious  Yankees 

"  I  t*"!!  you  they  are  only  civilians ;  they  have  no 
batteries,  you  cowardly  scoundrels  T 

"  You  needn't  tell  us  ci\-ilians  can  aim  as  they  do, 
and  onr  men  fulling  like  ten-pins." 

Such  was  the  conversation  between  the  Federal 
officers  and  their  sovereign  men.  Providence,  so 
wonderfully  displayed  in  those  first  actions,  turned 
against  them  their  own  fears  ;  the  dreaded  "  battery  " 
of  their  distorted  vision  was  no  more  than  a  pair  of 
old  cartwheels,  lying  in  the  road  by  mere  accident. 
Thus  was  the  very  darkness  in  which  the  enemy 
sought  to  disguise  their  own  strength,  turned  against 
them ;  while  they  continually  exclaimed,  in  order  to 
terrify  the  invaded  hast,  "  We  are  backed  by  5000 
men — you  had  better  sjirrender  at  once."  Be  that  as 
it  may,  their  bravery  lasted  but  a  short  half-hour. 
Their  shots  liad  been  as  usual  quite  too  high,  whereas 
the  little  band  of  forty-tliree  were  bringing  to  the 
groimd  an  enemy  with  every  bullet ;  until  deceived 
in  the  numbers  of  the  defenders,  the  Federal 
cavalry  scampered  off  in  their  accustomed  disorder. 
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leaving  the  road  strewed  with  muskets,  hats,  caps, 
coats  and  knapsaeks. 

Of  course,  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  soldiers 
galloping  home  in  the  early  dawn,  created  a  great 
commotion  auiong  the  country  people,  who  reported 
that  they  had  seen  three  waggon  loads  of  dead  and 
wounded  men,  counted  fifteen  horses  galloping  rider- 
less, and  several  dead  ones.  Ten  horses  were  cap- 
tured near  the  vilhige,  but  the  preeise  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  was  never  ascertained. 

WTiere  was  Mrs.  McGee  all  this  time?  Shaking 
in  her  shoes,  and  weeping,  with  clasped  hands,  in 
her  apartment?  Not  she,  the  wife  of  a  Confede- 
rate soldier. 

Following  her  husband  to  the  sireet,  she  had  cried 
out,  "  AMiere  are  the  Warronton  lijfles  ?"  and,  regard- 
less of  self,  entreated  him  not  to  leave  his  company. 
Then  she  made  her  way  to  the  Court-house,  where 
were  the  officers'  quaiters.  Jn  the  darkness  she  groped 
about,  feeling  for  matches ;  a  box  of  them  had  been 
thrown  on  the  floor  by  accident — they  betrayed  them- 
selves as  she  rubbed  them  with  her  feet.  Having 
hghted  one,  she  next  discovered  a  candle.  Kindling 
this,  she  immediately  set  to  work.  The  coat  of  Cap- 
tain MaiT  rolled  up  for  a  pillow,  told  wheie  he  hud 
heen  lying  ou  the  floor.  This  and  the  other  oiHcen' 
coata,  and  her  husband's  chattels,  she  rolled  up  in  a 
compact  bundle,  and  lay  ready  to  be  carried  oft".  A 
quantity  of  new  coats  and  otiier  garment*^  had  just 
been  brought  for  the  use  of  the  company,  but  not  yet 
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distribated.  She  was  not  going  to  leave  sndi  Tab-— 
aUes  in  the  hands  of  the  inTaders ;  no,  indeed; 
had  she  not  helped  to  make  them,  and  should  she  i 
lose  them  so  easily  ?  All  were  collected  into  th  ^ 
smallest  compass.  Next  she  went  in  search  of  tlk^<« 
man  in  charge  of  the  carriage,  to  order  that^  aii_-^ 
hare  the  clothes  laid  in  it  She  crossed  the  road  t=>4 
|ie«r  tbrongfa  the  darkness  in  the  direction  froc:^ 
vikmce  came  the  whizzing  of  mnsketrjr.  A  monntee^ 
Qooper  espied  her,  and  cried  oat  "Who's  tiiere?  ^4 
wvQiAB.  by  Heaven  T 

~  It  is  I,  Mrs.  McGee,"  said  the  oourageons  womaok- 

"Mrs.  who 7'  said  the  voice. 

^Lieutenajat  McGlee's  wife,  of  the  Waiienton 
Rifles." 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  there  7' 

"  I  want  to  see  what  is  going  on." 

"  You  had  better  go  home,  madam,  than  occupy ' 
such  a  dangerous  position ;  you  may  be  shot  at  any 
moment." 

"  1  want  to  find  out  where  my  husband  is ;  I  must 
wait  awhile." 

''  Tills  is  no  place  for  a  woman,  madam  !  By 
Heaven  !  if  you  don't  go  into  the  house,  111  run  this 
sword  through  your  body,"  he  added  as  she  still 
lingered. 

With  this  friendly  threat  to  secure  her  safety,  the 
(X)urageous  lady  was  compelled  to  obey ;  and  she 
>»Hited  until  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  the  noise  of 
'.vtivating  troops  told  her  that  the  fighting  was  over, 
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at  least  for  a  time.  Then  day  beginning  to  da>vn 
she  again  ventured  forth,  and  soon  encountered  some 
of  the  '  Warrenton  Babies.' " 

"  Where  is  Dr.  McGee  T  exclaimed  the  anxious 
wife. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  one. 

"I  heard  him  give  the  command  to  fire,"  said 
another. 

"But  where  is  he  now?"  repeated  the  devoted 
wife,  trembling  violently. 

"  Oh,  he's  safe  enough,  I  dare  say." 

"  But  where  ?  tell  me  where  you  loft  him  I"  stam- 
mered she,  becoming  dreadfully  alnnned. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  him,  madam,"  said 
one. 

"I  reckon  he's  all  right,"  said  a  second. 

"I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  fight,"  said  a 
third. 

Poor  Mrs.  McGee,  pale  as  a  corpse,  put  out  her 
hand  to  grasp  the  fence  in  self-support.  A  sort  of 
stufior  seized  her  ;  her  lips  quivered,  and  she  tried  in 
N-ain  to  speak  again.  Seeing  her  agitation  several  of 
the  men  continued  to  declare  "  he's  all  right,"  "  safe 
lUgh,"  &c.,  and  yet  coidd  give  no  definite  inlbr- 

,tion.  Some  of  them  undertook  to  return  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  him,  when  three  or  four 
men  were  seen  to  approach  bearing  a  body  into  a 
on  the  opjx)8ite  side  of  the  road.  Those 
ets  of  the  Virginia  villages  are  very  wide  roads, 
with  plenty  of  trees  among  them,  looking  more  like 
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what  we  should  call  "  the  village  green."  The  wife 
and  woman  flfw.  Like  a  flash  of  light  she  was  gone, 
and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  body.  On  seeing  it,  she 
breathed  afresh  with  hope  revived ;  it  was  not  her 
husband,  but  Colonel  EwelL  The  wound  was  only  a 
flesh  one,  but  lie  hud  neglected  it  until  he  felt  faint 
from  lass  of  blotRl,  which  in  streumiug  over  his  shirt 
sleeve  presented  a  terrible  api)earanoe.  Her  sus- 
pense again  aroused  was  not  much  longer  tried- 
Lientenunt  JlcGce,  at  the  head  of  ien  men,  had  been 
ordered  to  the  outposts  to  catch  the  stragglers  who 
had  been  dismotintod,  and  were  prowling  about  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  his  retiun  was  imecrtain. 
"  Thank  God,  he  is  safe !"  exclaimed  the  w^ife,  with  a 
deep  High  of  relief.  None  of  tlie  brave  riflemen,  or 
'  boys,'  literally,  were  injured.  Only  Captain  Marr, 
and  wh(,'re  was  he  ? 

\Mien  those  two  terrified  cavaliy  companies  who 
had  been  on  pick(;t  duty,  came  galloping  through 
the  town,  incoherently  giving  notice  of  tJie  approach 
of  tJiousands  of  Federal  troops,  in  accordance  with 
their  own  statement,  followed  by  the  Federal  soldiers 
yelling  and  shouting,  and  scuurjiig  tlie  country  in 
pursuit  of  the  Conleilerates,  Captain  MaiT  had 
rtiUiod  his  company,  and  having  arranged  as  many 
us  coidd  be  found,  went  fonvanl  to  reconnoitre, 
saying  he  would  endeavour  to  discover  the  force  of 
the  enemy ;  but  ho  never  returned.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning  his  body  was  found  lying  in  a  field 
by  the  side  of  the  road,     lie  had  not  even  taken 
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time  to  bucklo  on  his  sword,  both  sword  and  belt 
being  grasped  tightly  in  the  hand  of  death.  It  was 
supiTosed  that  one  of  the  random  sliots  fired  in  the 
darkness  by  the  Federal  cavalry  had  caused  his 
death,  because  behind  the  trees  it  was  scarcely  jws- 
^Able  that  ho  had  been  distinguished.  Ho  died  an 
liouoiirabl'j  death,  "  the  first  hero  on  Virginian  soil," 
as  Mr.  Queneo  had  said.  He  was  a  single  man,  of 
about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  leaving  a  mother  and 
two  sisters  who  had  de[>ende(l  on  him  for  support. 
The  whole  town  of  Warrenton  had  attended  his 
fiiueral  and  wept  over  his  grave — a  quiet  unob- 
trusive grave,  with  a  simjde  square  marble  slab  to 
mark  his  remains.  Ah  [  sad  experieiices  of  war !  Five 
mont)i.s  from  tliat  time,  and  scores  would  not  number 
the  graves  of  tho  soldiers  committed  to  the  soil  of 
the  Warrenton  cemetery. 

There  were  two  other  heroes  of  that  Fairfax  skir- 
mish, whose  adventures  were  hapjiily  of  a  less  melau- 
choly  cliaracter.  Two  of  the  Warrenton  rifle 
comjiany,  narued  Florence  and  Francis,  had  been 
stationeil  half  a  mile  froiri  tlto  village.  '\ATien  the 
retreating  Confederate  cavnlry  had  galloppcd  past 
thera  announcing  the  approach  of  501)0  Federalists, 
Francis  leaped  over  a  fence  into  a  field,  and  Florence 
■^irned  witli  a  rajiid  |>ar'o  t^warrls  tlie  town,  and  on 
Posing  overtaken  by  the  Federals  cried  out  to  them 
to  halt.  They  did,  but  soon  discovering  that 
only  one  solitary  foe  was  present,  and  he  a  foot 
soldier,  a  Federal  horseman  rode  up  and  leaning 
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forward,  seized  liim  by  the  arm,  ordering  him 
to  surrender.  Then  the  poor  powerless  prisoner 
was  grasped  by  each  hand  between  two  horse- 
men, and  dragged  at  a  quick  trot  into  the  town, 
and  on,  between  his  captors  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  cavaby,  through  a  back  street  to  the  country 
beyond. 

Meanwhile  Francis  had  run  at  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  speed,  and  reached  the  village,  giving  notice 
of  tlieir  ap])roach,  whit^li  had  enabled  Captain  Marr 
to  coUect  and  deploy  his  forty-three  men. 

And  what  bofiime  of  the  trotting  Florence  ?  Still 
held  between  his  mounted  enemies,  was  he  going  to 
stand  and  be  shot  at  by  his  own  friends  and  com* 
piinioiis?  No  ;  watching  bis  opportunity  he  dropped 
Ufxin  his  hands  and  knees,  ha\'ing  jerked  himself 
from  the  grasp  of  his  tyrants,  and  clutched  at  his 
cap  to  boot,  which  had  felt  of  so  attractive  a  form 
and  texture,  that  it  had  been  appropriated  with  his 
musket  by  one  of  his  captors.  C'ruwling  and  leaping 
in  the  darkness,  dodging  among  the  horses,  away 
scampered  Florence,  but  being  too  bold  in  his  escape, 
he  did  not  retreat  to  a  sufficiently  safe  di.stance, 
and  being  jiursued,  he  was  again  "  grabbed  "  by  the 
collar  of  his  coat ;  slipping  like  an  eel  from  his  cover- 
ing, and  leaving  his  coat  in  the  soldier's  hands,  a 
second  time  he  got  away,  and  to  a  safe  distance  now. 
The  next  morning,  when  the  "fun"  was  over,  he 
strolled  along  the  road  which  the  retreaters  bad 
taken.     It  was  early  day,  and  he  was  seeking  for 
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spoil  to  solace  himgelf  for  his  straiued  limbs  and  lost 
garments,  when  h\  good  luck  he  espied  nud  pieked 
up,  first  his  cap,  then  his  ovai  precious  iimsliet,  and 
lastly  his  coat ;  all  of  which  had  been  dropped  in  the 
flight  of  the  Fodemlists. 

Thus  the  little  baud  of  forty-three  infantry,  with 
Lieutemmt  McGce  at  their  head,  won  their  first 
laurels.  None  of  them  had  ever  been  in  action 
before ;  nearly  all  were  young,  and  had  only  just 
enlisted.  Eighty-seven  mounted  troopei's,  of  well- 
armed,  and  well-drilled  regiilar  troops,  had  been* 
dispersed  and  half  annihilated.  The  very  dark- 
ness seemed  to  have  protected  them,  while  their 
cowardly  companions  had  scattered  over  the  country. 
One  excuse  was  made  for  those  two  cavalry  com- 
pauies :  they  were  armed  with  sabres  only,  and  had 
been  deceived  by  the  darkness,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  enemy  as  to  his  real  Ibrce. 
On  the  death  of  their  Captain,  the  Lieutenants 
ere  promoted;  Dr.  McGree,  by  another  accideat, 
*contin»iuig  to  Ijcar  the  honours  of  succeedhig  actions, 

hXhese  were  the  gallant  men  who  had  entertained  us 
|o  hospitably  in  the  camp  at  Centreville. 
As  Mrs.  McGee  was  retmiiing  home  the  next  day, 
she  met  one  of  the  truant  riflemen  who  had  fled  at 
^J^e  approach  of  danger.     It  was  ijuite  evident  that 
^He  had  run  away,  although  when  she  asked  Iiim, 
''  WTiy,  how  is  it  tliat  you  are  here,  away  from  your 
company  ?"  he  answen^d,  "  Oh,  I  am  keeping  guard 
Guard  I     Six  miles  iu  tho  wrong  direction. 
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Some  eice^vely  cold  weather  set  in  ubout  1 
time.  In  our  high  regions  tliick  ice  covertnl  th& 
ground  for  several  weeka.  Ponds  were  frown,  and 
plenty  of  ice  might  have  been  collected  for  the  fol- 
lowing summer;  but  the  good  Virginians  are  not 
prone  to  be  too  much  in  u  hurry.  It  wan  "only" 
November,"  "  time  enough  yet ;"  therefore  none  wa» 
collected.  The  unforttmate  result  of  procrastination, 
was  a  very  mild  winter ;  and  but  little  steady  frost 
lused  a  second  summer  of  serious  deprivation  for 

it  of  that  im{Kjrtant  commodity. 

"  All  the  South  will  depend  on  Vii^inia  for  ice," 
said  Dr.  Butler.  "  I  wish  our  people  would  learu  to 
*  take  time  by  the  forelock.' " 

The  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  drove  all 
the  heads  of  the  Confederacy  to  tlieir  law  books. 
One  got  quite  tired  of  reading  long  law  articles  abont 
international  and  naval  rights  and  privileges,  "  high 
seas,"  and  the  "dignity  of  flags."  In  tlie  interim  of 
waiting  for  that  "  onward  movement "  of  tlie  army 
at  Centrcville,  that  was  to  surprise  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  £ind  i\'ew  York,  or  if  from  tho  "Grand 
Army  of  tl\e  Potomac,"  to  result  in  the  capture  of 
Hichmoud,  Petersburg,  and  Lynchburg,  and  with  a 
tempomry  lull  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  quotations 
from  legal  treatises  Mi'd  up  tho  columns  of  the 
pajjers.  The  English  feeling  was  watched  with  more 
intensity  than  ever,  and  every  indication  of  public 
sentiment  was  transcribed  only  to  replace  quotations 
from  law  books.     When  it  was  seen,  on  the  arrival  of 
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I  news  from  England,  that  the  loading  London  papers 
!  were  "viok'iitly  rpscuting  t!io  outrage,"  and  that 
I  "  the  blood  of  all  England  wa?  roused  by  the  intelli- 
k  ,^ence,"  it  was  taken  as  another  indication  that  no- 
'  thing  short  of  a  war  witli  England  fould  result ; 
excepting  the  most  hmniliating  apologies  of  Seward, 
I  -who  was  lw>ked  ni)on  as  the  chief  agent  of  the 
Federal  Governnient. 

It  was  not  oft«n  one  saw  the  Northern  President  to 
be  very  severely  abused  by  the  Southern  press.  There 
were  members  of  tlie  Federal  cabinet  wlio  came  in  for 
a  very  large  share  of  contumely,  but  President  Lincoln 
was  spiken  of  in  tcnns  of  quiet  contempt,  as  a  person 
of  no  particular  consequence  one  way  or  another. 

One  day  SalUe,  Bottie,  and  little  Lizzie  McGee 
went  with  me  on  a  shopping  expedition  in  the  town. 
One  of  the  desired  articles  wo  huped  to  procure  at 
a  dniggist's,  of  whom  there  had  been  three  in  War- 
renton.  One  store  was  closed,  being  quite  "sold 
oat;"  another  had  just  sold  the  last  ounce  of  the 
article  to  the  IiospitalB:  and  the  third  pnjmised  to 
Bend  to  Nashville  "  next  week "  for  tlte  required 
medicine.  Next  we  went  to  the  shoemaker's.  Poor 
manl  what  with  his  workmen  all  enlisted,  and  his 
materials  so  scarce,  it  was  a  slow  process  to  got  shoes, 
or  oven  to  have  them  re[jaired.  He  said  ho  had  been 
waiting,  I  forget  how  long,  for  shoe-thread.  "  That 
stuff  they  make  here  is  of  no  use  at  ail ;  our  people 
have  not  got  into  the  way  of  it  yet."  He  said  that  a 
British  brig  had  just  come  into  a  port  in  North  Caro 
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collection  of  hospitals.  Oli !  liow  I  used  to  wish 
u  8lii{>-load  of  European  doctors  would  find  their 
way  tlu-ough  tlie  hlm-kadu ;  Never  was  a  Letter 
opening  for  young  8iU"geons,  or,  indeed,  for  any 
enterprise.  It  was  frigldful  to  walk  through  the 
town,  and  see  within  the  open  doors  rows  of  pallets 
containiug  so  many  scores  of  sufferers.  During  that 
autumn  the  deaths  in  Warrenton  alone  amounted  to 
six  or  seven  a  day.  The  soldiers  were  sometimes 
brought  dying  from  the  cnnips.  Tlie  men  were  averse 
to  yield  tosifknesa,  and  fought  against  it,  till  an  aggra- 
vated form  endangered  tliem  before  they  were  aware 
of  it.  Then  so  many  had  to  be  conveyed  away,  with 
fo  few  accommodations  to  convey  them  in,  that  in 
l&ertain  cases  they  were  brought  to  tlie  hospitals 
merely  to  breathe  their  last.  Other  evils,  in  the 
lack  of  wholesome  arrangements  and  ample  medi- 
cines caused  life  to  hang  upon  a  very  feeMe  tliread; 
every  regulation  had  to  go  througli  the  hands  of 
Government,  and  this  caused  other  delays.  Never 
did  a  Government  work  so  hanl  and  untiringly.  Tliat 
Judge  Baker  of  Florida,  wlmm  I  had  known  in  Eich- 
mond,  was  once  speaking  of  the  difference  he  observed 
in  the  loyalty  displayed  by  the  clerks  in  his  office. 
He  said  he  knew  directly  who  were  true  Southerners, 
by  their  zeal  and  contentment.  Tlioso  who  were 
aiming  at  the  Iiighest  salaries  he  felt  sure  were  not 
true  to  their  situation.  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  a]jply  to 
m  if  you  are  not  willing  to  work,"  he  sjiid.  A  good 
many  of  the  goveniment  offices  were  just  opposite  to 
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the  American  ITotoI,  aud  I  have  seen  the  lights 
burning  in  them  at  all  times  in  the  night,  aud  known 
that  the  devoted  servants  of  the  Conl'ederaojr  were 
labouring  in  untiring  zeaL  Such  a  difference  in  that 
respect  existod  between  the  two  Governments  1  No 
perquisites,  no  money-making  contrar-ts  and  frauds 
were  heard  of  in  the  South,  but  such  as  were  traced 
to  Jews  or  Yankees. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  German  professor  of 
music,  who  )iad  been  giving  lessons  at  Culpepper,  <aune 
to  the  College  U)  enlist  the  IJoctor's  and  the  Profe»- 
Bor's  interest  and  inflneuee  to  re<;oramc"nd  pupils  to 
him  in  Warrenton,  for  he  said  nearly  all  the  iVimilies 
had  left  Cidpei»i»er,  "  and  I  luive  no  more  de  sco-lais 
daiar."  Some  of  my  pupils  hud  taken  lesaiits  of  liim, 
aud  did  liim  mm-li  credit ;  and  although  a  lady  musi- 
eian  was  preferred  by  the  majority,  the  Doctor 
thonght  it  as  wcill  to  engage  Mnn  JTi^r  to  tiko  my 
place,  whicli  would  at  ont-e  set  me  free  at  Christmas, 
according  to  our  stipulation. 

This  cliange  of  plans  was  not  made  known  to  the 
pupils,  in  order  not  to  intemipt  their  ajiplicatiun. 
They  all  "  t<x(k  "  a  holi'hiy  at  Christiuns,  and  several 
of  them,  thinking  I  should  sjK^ud  tliat  period  at  the 
College,  invited  mo  to  go  home  with  tliera. 

"  Oh  do,  Miss  .Tones,"  said  Bessie  of  Ilappahan* 
nock ;  "  our  house  is  mighty  high  up  on  the  moun- 
tains, you  will  (Uijoy  the  view  so  much." 

'*  I  know  mamma  will  be  very  glad  for  you  to  go 
homo  with  me,"  said  Allie. 
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Poor  dear  affectionate  childri!!  I  p/rhnps  this  year 
tliey  have  no  homt's  to  go  to  thtjiuHclves ! 

So  I  summoned  courage  to  leave  these  new  and 
kind  friends,  though  not  without  many  ^.Tuples  of 
conscience  and  hesitations  of  judgment,  and  I  wrote 
to  Mrs.  AjTcs  and  Mrs.  Ilciuiingsen,  to  tell  them 
1  should  see  them  en  route.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
stay  a  day  or  two  in  going  through  Itirhmond,  and  as 
Mrs.  Este  had  again  ^^liltcn  to  remind  me  of  the 
Cliristraas  engagement,  it  was  arranged  that  I  should 
leuve  \\'arrenton  on  the  24th,  wiuch  would  give  me 
time  to  take  the  jom-ney  quietly,  and  enahle  mo  to 
8[<cnd  a  few  days  at  Charleston  and  Savannah,  two 
places  I  had  greatly  desir<"d  to  visit,  partitularly  as 
at  the  former  city  I  had  several  friends,  or  who  soon 
provtHl  themselves  such. 

My  short  stay  at  Warrenton  had  been  productive 
of  great  pleasure,  and  benefit  as  well.  My  health 
had  been  wonderfully  streuglhencd,  and  the  cheerful, 
agreeable  society  and  cultivated  minds  of  the  Doctor, 
Professor  Latham  and  liis  wife,  had  been  a  source  of 
both  ent<;rtainmt'ut  and  instruction.  Besides  these 
advantages,  I  had  seen  a  battle-field,  and  visited  the 
prand  army  at  Centre^'illo ;  had  not  once  been  doubted 
or  6U8pe<t<Kl,  but  on  the  contraiy,  had  been  entrusted 
with  some  important  revelations,  out  of  wliich  who 
knows  what  miscliief  might  not  have  been  made  1  I 
liked  and  respected  the  people  all  the  more  from 
ha^nng  done  them  injustice  in  my  first  prijudices; 
and  what  conversation  we  did  engage  in,  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  baptisoLs  and  immersions,  so  won  me  over,  fliat 
I  told  Dr.  Bacon  that  had  I  not  boen  alrejidy  bap- 
tized, I  would  now  be  so,  by  immersion.  In  bis  own 
mind  he  did  not  consider  that  first  l)aptism  as  a  rite 
at  all,  80  that  my  reason  or  excuse  no  doubt  appeared 
to  him  to  lie  uuU  and  void ! 

I  bade  adieu  to  Mrs,  Lntham  in  her  chamber;  she 
was  quite  an  invalid,  suffering  from  great  debility 
too ;  and  already  it  had  become  almost  impoGsible  to 
procure  the  stimulants  she  required.  Her  bright 
face  bad  sunken  sadly  witliin  a  few  weeks,  but  she 
was  trusting  in  the  frost  to  brace  her  up  again. 

Warrenton  has  since  that  time  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federals.  The  fine  college  building, 
wth  its  beautiful  meadow,  so  full  of  rare  tnjes  and 
shrubs  of  the  Doctor's  own  planting,  was  resdly  seized 
and  appropriated  as  a  hospital,  but  not  by  friends. 
What  became  of  the  family  I  know  not,  with  one 
exception,  and  I  may  as  well  say  here,  tliat  the  Pro- 
fessor, driven  from  his  home  and  occupation,  the 
following  spring,  enlisted,  fell  a  victim  to  camp  fever, 
and  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards  I  As  for  his  poor 
lonely  wife  and  their  three  little  darling  children. 
I  have  never  learned  their  fate,  nor  that  of  their 
kind  and  excellent  father  and  his  other  daughters. 
Oh !  littk-  did  we  think  of  such  a  future  when  the 
Professor,  on  that  fine,  frosty,  lovely  morning,  con- 
ducted me  to  the  railroad,  and  took  such  a  hopeful 
leave.  I  had  brightentxl  them  all  up,  he  said. 
How    kind   they   were  I     He   was    going    home  to 
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"■write  school-books,  grammars,  and  theories,  nil  of 
which  were  "  sold  out,"  aud  no  longer  to  be  procured 
in  the  South.  One  of  Ida  seasible  speeches  I  well 
remember,  on  speaking  of  the  lack  of  new  books,  and 
that  was,  "If  it  will  lead  people  to  read  up  all  they 
ready  have  upon  tlieir  shelves,  and  to  make  thera- 
elves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  standard 
authors,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  to 
without  now  books  for  some  time  to  come." 
le  so  often  said,  "  We  are  saving  a  great  deal  by 
the  blockade.  As  soon  as  it  is  raised,  our  people 
will  Bj)end  large  sums  of  money  for  articles  that 
they  are  now  doing  very  well  without,  or  learning 
to  make  for  tlieniselves.  Necessaries  wo  have  at 
home,  or  shall  soon  produce :  luxuries  we  can  easily 
dispense  with." 

All  the  Bossies,  and  Kitties,  and  Jlollics,  and  Allies 
went  oflf  in  the  best  of  spirits  for  their  Christmas  holi- 
days.   Excepting  when  any  danger  threatened  their 
^bear  relatives,  the  war  did  not  weigh  very  heavily  on 
^their  young  buoyant  spirits. 

Dr.  liacon  took  great  caro  to  remunerate  me  in 
fands  that  would  present  no  difficulties  in  travelling, 
paying  me  in  full,  and  even  more  tlian  I  expected, 
-for  my  pleasant  stay  at  Warrouton.  Nothing  but 
kindness  had  I  received  there,  none  but  friends  were 
left  behind,  nor  cUd  one  of  us  then  anticipate  the  sad 
late  of  Warrenton ! 
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Kellow-TravcUers — A  state  of  UncertRinty — Finding  an  Escort- 
Christmas  Day. 

TuE  moment  oue  eiiiercd  a  railway-caniage  in  those 
days,  one  waa  surrounded  by  sad  sceuos.  In  the 
present  case  my  fellow-travellera  comprised  both 
killed  and  wounded,  as  well  as  hospital  patients. 
Several  seats  were  occupied  by  the  '  maimed  and 
the  halt,"  by  those  who  weic  propped  by  pillows, 
and  by  those  who  were  led  or  suppoited  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  friends.  There  were  some  only 
just  aljle  to  be  moved,  who  hud  lain  at  Warrenton 
ever  since  the  battle  of  MuDussas;  and  one  man  sat 
near  me  who  had  his  arm  iu  a  sling;  and  I  heani 
him  give  an  account  of  the  skirmish  at  Drauesville 
tliat  had  just  taken  place,  where  the  Federals  had 
stretelied  a  wire  across  the  iwid.  and  lay  in  ambusli 
to  attack  the  pickets,  who  were  thus  unexpectedly 
brought  to  a  stand. 

On   the   platform  at  the  Junction  I  saw  several 
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cofBn-Iike  cases,  with  n  name,  address,  and  tlie  age 
of  the  individual  marked  upon  eaeh,  generally  having 
also  the  name  of  the  regimeat  of  whieli  the  encloaed 
corpse  had  been  a  member, — the  mortal  remains  of 
some  dear  one  being  conveyed  to  bis  last  resting- 
place  I 

A  strange  porter  handed  me  up  to  the  old  familiar 
reception-room  at  the  American  Hotel ;  strange  faces 
greeted  me ;  a  stranger  showed  me  my  room — the 
very  next  one  to  that  I  had  occupied  the  |)rcco(ling 
summer,  and  next  also  to  Mrs.  Ayres'  apartment: 
that  at  least  was  pleasant.  Soon  I  ran  down  to  Mrs. 
Henningsen's  room  on  tlie  floor  below. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  Yury  fuint  voice  in  answer  to  my 
tap  on  the  door, — and  there  lay  my  poor  friend,  so 
changed,  and  thin,  and  wan,  just  recovering  from  a 
dangerous  fit  of  illness.  She  had  devoted  herself  to 
the  invalid  soldiers  and  hospitals,  sitting  up  so  fre- 
quently all  night  long,  that  her  own  constitution  had 
given  way,  and  she  had  been  for  several  weeks  con- 
fined to  her  bed.  As  is  tlie  case  with  many  who  are 
most  zealous  and  self-siH.'rificii)g  in  health,  no  sooner 
do<?8  sickness  or  misfortune  befall  them  than  they  aro 
left  alone.  She  who  had  been  the  centre  of  a  brilliant 
circle  when  adorned  with  health  inid  smiles,  was  now 
lying  on  her  coudi  of  yufiVring  withouta  friend  at  hand. 

"  Where  was  Mrs.  Ayres  ?" 

"  She  comes  to  see  me  when  she  can ;  but  she  is 
inces.<»ntly  occupied  with  the  cares  of  the  house  and 
and  with  so  many  sick  soldiers," 
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■  AVhore  was  Mrs. ,  that  lady  from  Pennsrl- 


Tania: 
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"  Oh,  do  you  not  remember  what  yon  thought  of 
her?  Well  she  has  been  discovered  sending  letters 
to  the  North ;  she  was  seen  about  the  places  where 
tlio  prisoners  are,  and  was  watched.  She  and  her 
husband  managed  to  find  out  a  great  many  of  the 
Government  plans,  which  they  communicated  to  the 
North ;  they  are  still  in  the  city  however  I" 

All   tlie  summer  visitors  had  gone  home  to  the 
South,  and  quite  "  a  now  set "  had  come,  of  whom, 
owing  to  Mrs.  Henuingsen's  illness,  she  knew  nothing. 
Poor  lady  !  how  glad  she  seemed  to  see  me  and  keepj 
me  mtli  her,  until  warned  by  the  hour  that  the  laalj 
cup  of  tea  might  be  uudrinkable. 

The  first  tiling  the  next  day  was  to  seek  Judge 
Baker.  Ho  had  not  heanl  from  the  Governor,  noi- 
tlier  had  ho  reeeivo<l  any  remittance  for  my  journey. 
Was  I  sure  that  the  engagement  was  conclusive,  and 
that  the  Governor  exjiected  me  ?  I  showed  lum  His 
Excellency's  letter ;  which  ho  agreed  was  quite  deci- 
sive, and  added,  "Perhaps  we  shall  hear  from  hira 
in  a  day  or  two."  I  did  not  jiartieularly  object  to  wait 
"  a  day  or  two,"  as  it  would  give  me  an  opjiortunity  of 
seeing  the  Castletons  and  other  friends,  and,  above  all 
things,  of  preparing  another  goodly  packet  of  letters 
to  run  tlie  blockade  at  Charleston,  which  I  intended, 
or  rather  hoped  to  get  accomplished  through  the  in- 
fluence of  some  friends.  Then,  as  I  was  proceeding  i 
to  such  a  warm  climate,  I  had  been  very  busy  knittingJ 
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np  every  serap  of  wool,  aud  converting  other  warm 
materials  iuto  little  comforts  for  Mrs.  Heniiingsen  to 
distribute  among  her  protegi-g,  until  fjeople  had  asked 
me,  "  Do  you  never  intt^nd  to  be  cold  again  ?"  Never 
xaind,  I  had  brought  an  ample  supply  of  items  from 
£nglaud  last  year,  and  it  was  not  probable  that  these 
things  would  be  needed  by  me,  as  I  intended  to  go 
home  if  tlie  war  should  continue ;  and  if  it  did  not, 
we  could  all  procure  whatever  we  might  require.  It 
was  satisfactory  even  in  such  insignihcant  actions,  to 
le*  the  [leople  know  that  one  humble  British  subject 
sympathised  in  their  deprivations. 

It  waa  a  great  pleasure  to  see  the  Castleton  family 
again,  and  to  hear  of  their  friends  in  the  war, 
Bebelfield  was  also  in  Eichmoud,  and  he  accom- 
plished some  arrangements  for  me  to  be  a  Florida 
oorrespondeut  of  one  of  the  Richmond  pajiers,  wliich 
angagcment,  my  residence  in  the  Governor's  family 
at  the  capital,  would  enable  me  to  meet  without  any 
difficulty. 

Still  the  Governor  neither  wrote  nor  sent  remit- 
tances, and  how  could  I  be  in  Florida  by  the  Ist  of 
January  ?  'Tis  true  I  had  sufiGcient  funds  to  travel 
with,  but  it  was  embarra.>4siiig  not  to  know  how  to 
proceed,  and  again  I  consulted  Judge  Baker.  This 
extremely  cautious  gentleman  did  not  venture  to 
advise  me ;  therefore  after  consulting  others  of  my 
friends  who  were  more  willing  to  give  an  o{iinion,  I 
decided  to  wait  no  longer.  What  with  the  continued 
irregularity  of  the  madd,  the  winter  floods  of  Florida, 
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in  England.  Captain  Simkins  was  introdnced,  and 
nndertook  the  "  honour  "  of  taking  charge  of  me  with 
a  great  many  polite  expreaaions,  as  if  he,  not  I,  were 
the  obhged  party.  It  must  appear  strange  to  English 
ladies,  with  the  delicate  reserve  implanted  by  education 
and  association,  to  read  of  a  fellow-countrywoman  un- 
dertaking a  journey  of  Ijundreds  of  miles  under  the 
care  of  an  entire  stranger.  In  those  war  times  the  con- 
fusion and  probable  delays  rendered  it  impossible  for 
a  ludy  to  travel  alone.  I  had  also  both  confidence 
in  those  friends  who  selected  the  escort,  and  in  the 
correct  deportment  of  a  Southern  gentleman ;  and  it 
would  hare  been  much  more  inconsistent  for  a  lady 
to  travel  alone  at  a  time  when  only  those  who  were 
really  compelled  to  do  so,  travelled  at  all,  the  army 
monopolizing  roads,  hotels,  officials,  and  every  other 
convenience.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  long  dreary  jour- 
ney to  contemplate,  with  such  an  uncertain  destiny  in 
view.  Virginia  had  given  me  so  many  kind  friends 
that  it  was  like  leaving  home  again  to  go  so  fur  away, 
though  far  as  it  was,  I  was  encouraged  with  the  hope 
of  seeing  several  llichmond  people  at  Tallahassee. 
Colonel    Este  was  going  down  there  on  business 

rtly,  and  3Irs.  Este  promised  to  send  by  him  all 
sorts  of  good  things  of  her  own  preparation,  to  re- 
mind mo  of  the  Christmas  party  at  her  house. 
Judge  IJaker  tliought  of  going  home  soon,  and  per- 
haps ho  would  not  be  quite  so  over-cautious  when  wo 
met  again. 

Thus  passed  a  second  Christmas  week  at  Bich- 
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ntond.  A  year  ago  the  inhabitants  had  been  trying 
to  realize  the  possibility  of  war,  and  the  gloom  was 
even  greater  then  than  now.  Again  were  the  slaves 
running  ^^ild  on  their  holiday  excursions,  and  their 
masters  and  mistresses  were  driven  to  their  wits' 
ends  to  provide  them  their  accustomed  and  expected 
presents,  or  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  small 
notes,  and  coin,  to  meet  the  never-failing  demand 
of  "Cliristmas  Gif,"  which  assaQed  one  at  every 
turn.  Our  "  Egg  Nog,"  handed  round  the  first  thing 
on  Cliristmas  morning,  savoured  strongly  of  the 
blockade ;  good  brandy  being  substituted  by  vile 
whiskey.  W©  also  missed  our  organist,  who  had 
"gone  North,"  and  our  Christmas  anthem  at  St. 
Paul's  churcli ;  but,  'on  tho  whole,  the  week  passed 
08  happily  as  one  dared  hope,  under  the  circtun- 
Btanees  of  war  and  exile. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Southwards — Watching  for  the  Palmetto — Curiosity  to  behold  a 

Slave-driver — Southern  IndilTcrcDce — Arrival  at  the  hot-bed  of 

I         SeeeMDon — The  Couflagration  at  Charleston — The  Battery  and 

Gbnrdbea — Reverence  for  EJngland — The  Mill's  Hotel — "  l'"or- 

nkea  "  Blavea— Escape  of  the  "  Ella  Wariey  "—Fort  Sumter. 

On  a  first  glance  at  the  tmvellers  who  were  proceed- 
ing Bouthwards,  one  might  have  thought  that  the 
campaign  in  Virginia  was  over.  The  second  look 
informed  one  that  the  majority  were  merely  going 
home  to  be  nursed,  some  jirobably  to  be  buried,  who 
Lad  not  much  hope  of  surviving  even  the  journey ; 
some  certainly  to  be  buried,  for  there  were  the  same 
coffin-like  looking  cases  standing  on  the  platforms, 
three  in  one  place,  two  at  another,  with  a  melancholy 
sad-looking  friend,  who  kept  near  and  watched  over 
his  case  with  a  solemn  care.  Sad  scenes  and  sorrow 
•wherever  we  go. 

In  the  same  carriage  or  "  car "  in  which  Captain 
^_  Simkius  and  I  were  riding,  was  another  officer,  at- 
Hriended  by  a  young  and  fragile-looking  lady,  and  ap- 
^ftparently  her  family  of  several  smail  children,  with  a 
^^  negro  nurse.   My  escort  recognized  him  thus:  "Park- 
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li  Ul !  Halloo !  wlmt  are  you  deserting  too  ?"  The  gen- 
tleman addressed  came  forward,  and  was  introduced 
to  me  as  Cin>tuin  Parkhill  of  Florida.  He  said  to  his 
i'riend, "  The  truth  is,  I  am  tired  of  staying  there  doing 
nothing.  We  have  had  our  batteries  in  trim  I  do  not 
know  how  long,  and  cannot  get  those  cowardly  '  Yan- 
kees '  to  attack  us.  They  won't  venture  close  enough 
even  for  a  shot.  Jast  a  few  small  craft  pass  by,  liug- 
ging  the  JIaryhiiid  shore,  and  that's  alL"  Then  I 
found  out  that  Captain  Parkhill  had  had  command  of 
the  batteries  at  Evansport,  on  the  Potomac,  and  he 
added,  "  If  there  had  been  any  chance  of  fighting,  you 
woidd  not  have  seen  rae  here,  so  I  am  going  down  to 
that  Convention,  and  to  take  my  wife  home,  for  she 
finds  it  too  cold  in  Virginia."  It  was  the  2nd  of 
January,  1862,  when  I  set  out  on  my  joiUTiey  to 
Fluriila.  Our  route  lay  directly  south  from  Richmond, 
^yready  a  great  change  was  perceptible  in  the  tem- 
j>erature.  The  last  few  weeks  at  Warrenton  had  been 
dry  and  frosty.  At  Richmond  the  frost  had  turned  to 
slush,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Wilmington,  in 
North  Carolina,  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey, 
the  frost  had  turned  to  rain.  I  had  friends  at  Wil- 
mington, an  English  lady  married  to  a  German 
physician,  whom  I  had  met  frequently  in  Richmond 
during  the  summer,  and  with  whom  I  had  corro- 
spouded  occasionally  since.  They  had  invited  me  to 
visit  them,  and  I  unich  wished  to  stay  at  least  one 
day  to  see  Wilmington,  and  the  present  lion  of  tiie 
town,  which  was  a  sword  and  bayonet  factory  lately 
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established  there.  Could  one  have  avoided  travelliiig 
all  night  by  stopping,  I  8hoiild  certainly  bare  done 
80,  l)ut  the  Southern  train  ran  only  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when  we  arrived  at 
Wilmington,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed 
at  the  same  hour  the  next  night,  besides  which  one 
must  undergo  tlie  inconvenience  of  changing  tickets, 
losing  my  escort,  and  probably  my  luggage  into  the 
bargain ;  therefore  I  was  induced  to  give  up  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Wilmington,  and  we  proceeded  to 
cross  the  nver  by  a  ferry  in  the  dark,  wlien  I  almost 
/eft  the  interesting  scenery,  without  being  able  to 
behold  it    Those  night  journeys  were  so  provoking. 

After  leavmg  Wilmington  we  soon  crossed  the 
borders  into  South  Carolina,  the  Palmetto  State,  the 
"  hotbed  of  Secession,"  the  "  source  of  the  rebellion," 
the  everything  that  was  bad ;  and  one  felt  a  singular 
kind  of  conscience  struggling  against  a  perremeDeti 
which  made  me  rejoice  to  be  in  the  Palmetto  State 
at  last,  where,  sad  to  confess,  I  knew  bo  many  nice 
people  who  had  been  in  Virginia  of  late. 

There  ia  not  much  comfort  in  sleeping  in  a  railway 
carriage,  particularly  if  it  be  so  crowded  that  oue 
must  sit  erect,  as  if  in  a  stiff  straight  chair ;  and  I  wa« 
growing  much  too  impatient  to  see  palmetto  tree« 
to  sleep,  oven  had  the  seat  been  more  comfortable. 
Already  the  softened  temjieraturo  admitted  of  the 
window  being  opened,  and  I  was  peering  through  the 
darkness,  watching  the  outlines  of  the  treea  against 
tho  sky,  to  catch  the  first  feathery  form  of  tlio 
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veritable  palmetto.  Not  much  variety  conld  I  detect 
in  the  uncertain  glimmer,  and  the  approach  of  dawn 
revealed  only  the  same  tliick  woods  of  pine  that  had, 
without  intermission,  lined  the  road  all  through  the 
"  Old  North  State,"  the  name  by  which  North  Caro- 
lina is  known.  Pinea,  pines,  nothing  but  pines 
— when  shall  we  behold  the  now  historical  palmetto  ? 

Major  Yancey  had  come  into  our  car.  Ever}-body 
appeared  to  know  each  otlier,  or  soon  to  become  ac- 
quainted. Every  one  spoke  of  the  war,  of  course, 
and  of  the  late  lull  in  the  Virginian  engagements, 
and  these  were  the  constant  remarks  I  heard: — 
"  There  is  no  prospect  of  fighting  up  there,  so  I  con- 
cluded I  would  conic  home  and  attend  to  my  business 
for  a  while."  "  I  have  resigned  because  it  isn't  worth 
while  to  be  doing  nothing  in  camp  while  my  planta- 
tion needs  looking  after."  "  Just  as  soon  as  I  hear 
they're  going  to  light  I'll  go  back."  "  Any  prospect 
of  an  attack  up  your  way?"  "No;  you  wouldn't 
have  seen  me  here  if  there  had  been."  And  so  oa 
"  I  didn't  give  up  my  business,  or  leave  my  family  to 
go  and  get  cliills  and  fever  in  the  camps  ;  I  went  up 
there  to  fight,  and  if  they  are  not  going  to  fight  I 
may  as  well  be  at  home." 

Major  Yancey  had  been  on  the  Peninsula.  He 
had  not  heard  from  his  brother  in  England  for  many 
months,  and  could  not  conjecture  when  he  should  be 
able  to  do  sa  He  entertained  me  with  some  very 
amusing  anecdotes  of  his  own  experiences  regarding 
English  prejudice,  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  men- 
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tioned  here.    Tbe  Mijor 

a  Emopeaa  ti^  aad  art 

young   ladj,  vbo, 

was    abcint  to    make 

The   young  ladr 

•ocomplished   and 

those  qnalitiefl  vhidi 

in  a  mixed  companj.    Major  Tancev,  amoag  o(]ms% 

made  her  acquaintance,  and  Inr  the  tiaw  they  bad 

been  a  week  on  bcani,  had  becane  CB  ■omeirhat 

friendly  terms.    One  day  abe  aid  to  him,  "  Ob, 

ilr.  Yancey,  they  tell  me  there  is  a  '  slaTe-drirer '  on 

board.    I  have  beard  so  mnch  of  daTe-driyers  that 

I  am  most  anxious  to  see  one." 

The  Major  asked  her  what  she  expected  to  see  in 
a  "  slaye-drivcr"  that  caosed  her  to  be  so  "anxious" 
about  it. 

She  recounted  the  yarious  qualities  in  which  slave- 
holders are  supposed  to  sliine,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  companion,  who  then  informed  her  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  perron  to  whom  (the 
alluded,  and  be  wished  her  to  look  round  nniong  tlio 
paasengers,  and  endeavour  to  detect  those  euuuierutod 
qualities  in  one  of  the  guests,  and  seo  if  sliu  could 
discover  tho  "slave-driver,"  She  was  a  lon;^  time 
in  deciding;  but  at  Inst  selected  a  bcavy-lnowod, 
dark-eyed,  bnshy-haired  man,  and  pointed  hirn  out 
to  Major  Yancey  as  approaching  the  most  n<'iirly  to 
her  estimate  of  the  "  slnve-'lrivcr."  8ho  luid  K^b'ctod 
a  plodding,  phlegmatic,  metaphysical  Genuaa,  i' 
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the  last  man  on  board  to  whom  the  qualities  she  bad 
mentioned  were  likely  to  be  applicable.  The  Major 
told  her  she  had  mistaken  the  individual,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  scrutinize  her  travelling  companions  a 
little  more  closely.  She  soon  gave  up  the  search  as 
hopeless,  and  told  her  .friend  he  must  point  out  the 
man  to  lier. 

"  Madnnj,  he  has  the  honour  to  address  you  at  this 
moment,"  said  Major  Yancey,  with  a  low  bow,  at  the 
same  tinie  (luietly  turning  away. 

Now  it  liajipuna  that  J[iijor  Yancey  has  a  particu- 
larly mild,  quiut,  guUeless  expression  of  countenance, 
what  I  can  only  define  as  a  Southern  expression,  seeu 
nearly  always  in  Southerners  of  mature  years.  Dr.  W. 
of  Essex,  the  Hon.  K.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Mr.  Bledsoe, 
Dr.  Bacon,  Professor  Latham,  and  many  of  my 
friends  had  that  same  expression  of  face,  which  at 
first  I  used  to  think  of  as  "  tlie  Virginia  expression," 
but  found  it  was  not  confined  to  Virgiiu'a,  therefore 
my  readers  will  permit  me  to  call  it  the  "  Southern 
expression  ;"  and  when  they  travel  through  the  Con- 
federacy, they  will  judge  for  themselves  of  what  it  is 
like. 

Our  belh  tried  to  recall  all  she  had  said,  in  a  most 
disconcerted  frame  of  mind,  and  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  forgiveness. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  returned  the  slaveholder, 
"  do  not  for  one  moment  distress  yourself,  we  are  so 
accustumed  to  hear  ourselves  spoken  of  in  this  manner, 
that  we  take  no  aotice  of  it  at  all.    It  is  of  no  eon* 
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sequence  to  xis  what  people  choose  to  cnll  us;  we 
Tinderetand  ourselves,  aiul  tliat  is  euough." 

He  then  said  that  as  slie  and  her  mother  were  in- 
tending to  visit  New  Orleans,  they  must  pass  within 
no  very  great  distiince  of  his  plantation,  and  fliut  if 
they  woidd  honour  him  by  a  visit  ho  should  imve 
great  pleasure  in  showing  her  the  home  and  Bcrvanta 
of  the  "  slave-driver." 

The  trio  did  subsequently  visit  Mr.  Yancey's  planta- 
tion in  Alabama,  and  proliably  gave  their  own  im- 
pressions to  their  Eugli.sh  friends. 

As  a  proof  of  the  indifference  of  the  Southemern 
to  popular  opinion,  which  has  been  more  than  over 
to  be  lamented  within  the  last^  few  years,  Major 
Yancey  related  another  circumstance,  of  wliicli  I 
regret  that  I  can  only  recall  the  ontlines,  but  it  wai 
a  ruse  that  went  the  round  of  both  Northi-ni  and 
English  jmpers  at  the  time,  and  may  probably  be  re- 
called by  many  of  my  readers. 

Two  young  English  gentlemen  were  en  rmitt  from 
one  city  to  another  in  the  South, — (niarleston  to  Hn- 
vannah,  if  I  rememlKjr  right.  They  liad  jiwt  arriviKJ, 
and  knew  of  the  slaveholders  only  throu;ib  i-ducA' 
tional  prejudice.  With  as  little  caution  m  that  iiJ»> 
played  by  our  fair  friend,  and  ]Mirha[i«  with  wiino 
tange  of  thatsupercilioui^3lei«  not  oiicorauion  in  Youu^ 
England  abroad,  they  entered  into  oanrnrmiUiu  wdli 
a  travelling  companion,  wliom  they  qneirtioniMl  vim. 
ceming  the  Southern  character,  ukiog  if  it  wrr* 
true  that  slaveholden  were  W)  pMliofHtci  liini  tWy 
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always  carriod  loaded  revolvers  and  bowie-knives, 
and  stabbed  people  on  the  slightest  prdvocution  ?* 
The  {K^raon  addressed  chanced  to  be  hoUx  a  South- 
erner and  a  akveholder,  and,  seizing  the  capital 
opportunity  for  a  joke,  replied  in  a  grave  under- 
tone— 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  such  is  the  awful  state  of  society  in 
the  South,  that  we  cannot  feel  ourselves  safe  &om 
hour  to  hour.  Let  me  advise  you  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  provoke  these  people.  I  see  you  are  strangers, 
and  pt'ihiips  you  have  not  heard  of  a  dreadful  affair 
that  ttiok  place  on  this  very  road  a  week  or  two  aga 
Two  slaveholders  were  travelling  together,  one  of 
whom  liad  his  wife  and  child  with  him.  The  men 
got  to  quarrelling,  and  became  so  excited  that  at  last 
A  seized  B's  child  by  the  feet,  dashed  its  head 
against  the  wall,  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window. 
The  mother,  screaming  and  frantic,  nshed  to  the 
door,  and  B  in  an  instant  presented  his  pistol  and 
shot  A  dead  on  the  spot.  The  confusion  was  awful; 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  scene  in  my  life." 

The  young  Enghshmen  resolved  to  get  through  their 

•  Some  trarelk'rs  may  liavo  had  reason  to  believe  that  thu 
condition  of  society  atiU  prevails  in  the  South,  and  the  ruader  is 
carried  away  with  that  impression ;  not  beinc;  aware  that  in  Iha 
recently  scttltxl,  and  more  Western  States,  the  iiiiuibitiuts  have 
been  inuTed  to  a  life  of  alm>)st  lawless  ferocity,  engendered  in 
them  by  living  witliin  dangerous  proximity  of  savai^  Indians, 
wild  aiiiiunis,  and  the  refuse  of  society  who  have  re^iairol  to  thosa 
Cu'-ofr  ytates  (o  fly  from  justice,  or  prosecute  their  roriug  pursuits 
as  hunters  and  trappers.  Parts  of  Mississippi,  Arkaus.is,  Western 
Missouri,  and  Tc;uts  are  still  in  this  pioneer  condition. 
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baainea  and  escape  with  all  speed  from  sach  a  danger* 
OOB  people ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  home,  related 
the  circumstance,  which  was  forthwith  pabliahed  in 
the  London  newspapers.  Another  Englishman  who 
knew  more  of  the  South,  and  doubted  the  wlxde  Btory, 
wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Savannah  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  it :  it  so  happened  that  this  same  individnal 
had  heard  of  the  joke,  and,  greatl  j  amused  that  his 
English  friend  should  think  it  necessary  to  make  any 
inquiries  about  such  a  Mnnchaosen  affair,  promptly 
roplieil  in  corroboration  of  the  circnmBtancea ;  adding, 
mendaciously,  that  he  knew  all  the  parties.  Mr.  Yan* 
oey  said  he  believed  that  the  story  is  credited  by 
th(^e  who  had  read  it,  to  the  present  day. 

Wo  arrived  iu  Charleston  towards  afternoon  of  the 
second  day,  without  haNing  seen  one  Palmetto  I 

The  Mill's  House  was  the  hotel  that  had  been  re- 
oommendud  to  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  selected 
that  on  reaching  it,  as  it  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  city,  and  particularly  of  the  effects  of  the  late 
fire,  though  this  part  of  the  view  was  only  another 
sad  scene  to  contemplate. 

The  first  tiling  was  to  de.spatch  my  letters  of  intro* 
duction,  and  to  apprise  my  friends  of  my  arrival  Mr. 
Bunch,  the  British  Consul,  wrote  inimetlintoly  to  pro- 
pose an  hour  when  he  and  Mrs.  Bunch  would  calL 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  think  of  seeing  another 
fellow-countryman. 

Mrs.  Castlfton's  brother-in-law,  a  colonel  in  the 
Coofederato  army,  answered  his  note  in  person,  very 
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quickly.  He  regretted  that  a  call  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, on  account  of  some  sudden  movements  of  the 
eni^my,  was  taking  him  bom  the  city  immediately, 
which  would  prevent  him  from  showing  me  those 
attentions  that  he  otherwise  would  like  to  have  done, 
&c.  My  third  friend  was  also  an  Englishman,  Mr, 
Frederick,  a  resident  of  Charleston,  who  hastened  to 
welc-ome  me  to  the  "  most  delightful  city  of  the  Con- 
federacy." 

Thus  passed  the  first  evening  at  the  "  liot-hed  of 
Secession,"  where  an  array  of  "  gunboats  "  outside  the 
harbour,  and  the  reci^nt  capture  of  Beaufort,  Edisto, 
Pocotaligo,  and  a  great  part  of  the  coast,  with  the 
Federal  army  almost  surroun<b'ng  the  citj',  kept  the 
people  on  the  qui  vitv,  and  in  daily  expectation  of  a 
battle  there. 

Mr.  Bunch,  the  British  Consul,  in  his  ofBcial 
capacity,  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  enjoyed  inter- 
course with  tlie  outer  world,  though  even  this  privi- 
lege was  rare  and  limited.  He  told  me  that  when 
our  Government  ships  were  off  the  bar  he  went  out 
in  a  boat  to  receive  the  despatches,  delivering  np 
his  own  without  exchanging  one  word  with  a  person 
on  board,  so  strict  was  the  neutrality. 

Mr.  Bunch  kindly,  intelligently,  and  patiently 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  law  and  justice  of  all 
these  things,  but  no  law  and  justice  could  be  ilis- 
oovered  by  his  rel>ellious  listener,  who  certainly  had 
never  studied  international  laws,  and  blockades,  or 
any  other  such   very  distressing  and  inconsistent 
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arrangements,  and  therefore  it  was  not  likely  that 
she  should  discern  the  justice  of  them. 

Mr.  Frederick  called  to  show  me  somf  of  the  lions, 
and  in  the  reception-room  he  saw  a  lady,  one  of  the 
guests  at  the  hotel,  whom  he  knew,  and  introduced  to 
me.  He  then  invited  ine  to  go  and  see  where  the  fire 
had  first  broken  out  It  was  at  a  wiudow-liliud  factory 
near  the  river,  from  whence,  sweeping  throiij;h  the 
town,  it  had  not  ceased  ita  work  of  destruction  until 
stayed  by  the  waters  of  the  other  river,  Charleston 
being  built  upon  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the 
Aijliley  and  the  Cooper,  names  which  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  original  Indian  appcllationa 

The  terrible  calamity  was  met  with  a  fortitude 
and  resignation  that  did  honour  to  the  people  of  the 
South.  The  news  had  l>een  received  in  Vii-ginia  like 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  People  gazed  silently 
at  each  other  on  heuring  it.  There  had  been  no 
loud  cry  of  sorrow  or  vexation,  no  reproaches,  abuses. 
or  suspicions.  For  a  long  time  no  one  could  believe, 
nor  would  thoy  suppose,  that  it  had  been  the  work  of 
an  incendiary.  Cruel  as  the  enemy  liad  shown  them- 
eelves  to  be,  such  an  act  was  not  deemed  possible, 
even  for  them.  I  saw  a  quiet  tear  in  many  an  eye, 
that  such  an  affliction  at  such  a  time  should  have  be- 
feJlen  them.  And  then  immediate  steps  had  been 
taken  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  The  Government  had 
promptly  appropriated  g25U,UU0,  Tennessee  and 
Ci«orgia  each  8 1U0,0UU,  and  the  other  States  large 
sums ;  besides  wiiich  contributions  were  made  at 
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Hourly  erery  church  the  two  Sundays  following  the 
disaster ;  and  many  devices  were  set  on  foot  in  all 
part^  of  the  Confederacy  to  raise  money,  ^^^len  I 
was  at  Charleston  not  many  weeks  after  the  occur- 
rence, g  200,000  Iiad  been  contributed  by  these  minor 
measures  alone,  besides  articles  of  clothing  and  other 
necessaries.  In  all,  upwards  of  one  million  of  doUi 
hod  been  amassed  in  that  short  period,  and  sub- 
scriptions were  continually  pouring  in.  Charleston^ 
the  pride  uf  the  SouUi,  "  «)ur  beautiful  city ;"  "  to 
like  an  Eiighsh  town,  more  so  than  any  other  we 
have."  And  so  it  struck  me.  It  was  one  of  thv 
most  finished,  substantial,  and  well-kept  towns  to 
the  American  States.  Tiiere  was  an  air  of  refine- 
ment nud  exclusiveness  tlmt  distinguished  Charleston. 
The  buildings  reminded  me  strongly  of  dear  old 
Eugliuitl,  The  public  edifices  were  both  numerous 
and  Itaudsome,  with  massive  (for  America)  stoue  pil- 
lars, {>orticoes,  and  lltghts  of  steps,  and  also  several 
substantial  colonnades,  that  I  had  not  seen  eke- 
where. 

The  Charlestonians  pride  themselves  upon  the  ne«! 
ness  of  their  stivetd,  which  arc  well  paved  and  even ; 
and  the  imvements,  slightly  sloping  towards  the  edge, 
are  always  dry  and  clean.  Stone  walls  or  liandsome 
iron  railings  smround  many  of  the  private  residences, 
witli  gateways  and  carriage  drives  through  gardens, 
that,  even  in  the  beginning  of  January,  were  crowded 
with  evergreens  of  Southern  luxuriance  and  variety. 
Amongst  them  one  saw  roses,  camellias,  and  other 
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native  beauties  in  fuli  bloom.  Tliese  and  the  ample 
piazzas,  gorifnilly  reacliing  from  tlie  ground  to  the 
upper  floor,  like  an  addition  of  open  ohambera  on  one 
side  of  the  house,  with  wiilU  of  Venetian  blinds,  gave 
the  foreign  aspect  to  the  otherwise  "  English  city." 
In  the  summer  these  piazzas  are  lined  with  flowers 
and  covered  with  hixuriant  climbing  plants. 

We  walked  on  the  celebrated  "Battery,"  which 
one  might  describe  aa  an  esplanade.  The  lawn  was 
covered  with  evergreens,  the  merry  mocking-birds 
were  cJiirping,  and  the  insects  buzzing,  the  waves  of 
the  bay  were  rippling,  and  the  sunsliine  dazzling 
one's  eyes,  which,  with  the  mild  and  genial  air,  made 
it  difficult  to  realize  that  we  were  in  January  instead 
of  June. 

There  were  thirty-one  chui'ches  in  Charleston  be- 
fore the  fire,  eleven  of  which  were  episcopal  churches. 
In  Kichmond  there  are  only  four  episcopal  churches. 
with  a  somewhat  larger  population,  and  this  fact 
speaks  loudly  for  the  orthodox  principles  of  the  Pal- 
metto city.  The  church  of  St,  Michael  in  Charleston 
was  designed  by  Sir  Christojiher  Wren,  on  the  plan 
of  St  Slartia's-iti-the-Fields  in  London.  The  pews 
are  high,  some  of  them  square,  wliich,  with  gallerieH 
and  pulpit,  are  all  of  polished  cedar  and  cypress 
wood.  A  handsomely-carved  sounding-board  over 
the  pulpit,  and  a  couple  of  eccksiastical-lookiog 
chairs  in  the  chancel,  with  a  rich  altar-cloth  upon  the 
com.n]union  table,  completed  the  home  eftcct.  And 
this  was  tlie  only  church  in  the  States  where  I  re- 
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member  to  have  seen  the  font  in  its  orthodox  place 

by  the  entrance ;   but  of  courBe  there  are 

of  churches  in  America  whose  doors  I  have  m 

entered. 

Another  English  feature  in  tliete  Charleston 
churches  was  the  monuments  on  the  walls.  In  the 
Uuguenot  church  one  saw  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
ancieut  French  families  who  escaped  at  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  became  the  oncestore  of  the  chivalroas 
South  Carolinians,  the  De  Sausures,  the  Raveneis, 
tlie  Hugers,  the  Porcheis,  and  the  Goordina,  fe. 
Here  one  reads  of  those  whose  sons  fought  and  died 
iu  the  revolutionary  wars,  and  whose  great-grandaoM 
are  now  again,  for  the  third  time  in  two  hundred 
years,  struggling  for  liberty  and  independence.  No 
wonder  Uiese  people  are  brave;  they  belong  to  a 
race  of  heroes.  Their  ancestors,  through  much  tri- 
bulation, established  their  homes  in  that  land  of 
teeming  wealth,  and  wore  but  just  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  their  labours  when  fresh  Uoubles  aroofed 
their  combativeness.  The  history  of  their  endoranoa 
in  the  last  revolution  is  well  known  to  the  reader, 
'•  and  this,"  they  say,  "  this  present  revolution 
but  a  continuance  of  the  former,  which  was  nerer 
thoroughly  completed.  We  ought  to  have  aepa- 
rtited  then ;  we  are  two  peoples,  and  always  have  A 
been."  " 

Mr.  Frederic  pointed  out  some  very  hand«)me 
monuments,  which  be  said  the  people  were  proud  lo 
eidiibit,  with  this   introduction:  "That  came  from 
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«  That 
These 


f 

r     London."     It  was  common  to  hear  it  said, 
1     house  wa8  built  by  an  English   architect,"   '• 

bricks  were  brought  from  England."     Strange,  yet 

I     true,  one  never  detected  in  the  Southerner  that  liu- 

1     gering  spirit  of  envy  and  ill-will  that  might  be  almost 

eiperted  in  a  people  who  fought  so  hard  and  suffered 

80  much  from  the  parent  country;  but  on  the  con- 

|l      trary,  a  sort  of  veneration  and  aSection  remained  for 

>#Terything  English.  To  be  English  was  almost  a 
TfirT"'^  ^  society.  When  Mr.  Frederick  introduced 
WH'-to  that  lady  in  the  reception-room,  whom  I 
shall  here  call  Mrs.  Alabri,  and  who  was  a  refugee 
from  Edisto,  she  said  to  me,  "  I  fear  you  must  have 
thought  me  very  unpolite  tJiis  morning,  when  you 
wked  me  the  name  of  tliat  church.  Had  I  known 
you  were  English  I  should  have  made  myself  more 
agreeable;  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  took  you  for  a 
Yankee."  This  was  a.  very  doubtful  compliment. 
Was  I  to  feel  flattered  most  at  being  mistaken  for  a 
I  "  Yankee,"  or  at  commanding  attentions  as  an  English 
woman  ?    The  reader  must  decide. 

"  Tribulation  worketh  i)atience,"  forbearance,  hope ; 

(and  "  hope  maketh  not  fishamed," 
There  was,  without  doubt,  a  fortitude,  pliilosophy, 
and  Christian  temper  about  these  people  one  could 
bat  respect  and  admire.  The  bravery  with  which 
tliey  bore  their  losses  from  the  fire  was  equal  only  to 
that  with  which  they  bore  the  loss  of  home  and 
riches  for  the  sake  of  liberty.  Gravity  one  did  per- 
ceive ;  much  mote  at  Charleston  than  in  cosmopoli- 
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t4m  Richmond,  but  cheerfulness  also.  I  allude  now 
more  particularly  to  tlie  ladies,  wlio  might  be  par- 
doned reiulily  if  they  did  bemoan  the  loss  of  every 
item — every  loved  relic  and  reminiscence — both  by 
fire  and  sword.  But  so  far  from  it,  one  met  Mrs. 
or  Miss  S.,  who,  when  asked  if  they  save<l  anythingc" 
from  the  fire,  replied  in  a  tone  approaching  to 
gaiety,  "Oh  nothing,  nothing;  we  began  to  move 
our  things,  but  the  flames  travelled  so  quickly  that 
we  barely  escaped  with  our  lives."  Another  would 
tell  you,  laugliiug  at  her  poverty,  "  Mrs.  E.  gave  me 
this  dress,  Mrs.  F.  gave  me  this  cloak ;  even  these 
shoes  were  given  me."  And  the  luxurious  homes  of 
those  very  ladies  had  been  swept  away  before  the 
devouring  flames,  so  that  not  one  stone  was  left,  upon 
anotlier.  Some  of  them  have  summer  residences 
ou  their  plantations  to  retire  to,  and  which  they 
will  occupy  until  happier  times  permit  them  to  rebuild 
their  town  mansions. 

The  hotel  at  which  I  was  stopping,  called  the 
Mill's  House,  is  an  extremely  large  building,  covering 
a  good  deal  of  ground,  situated  at  the  comer  of  two 
streets,  and  about  six  stories  high. 

The  fire  raged  all  round  it,  and  witiiin  two  hoars 
from  the  time  of  its  first  breaking  out,  nearly  half  a 
mile  off",  the  flames  were  sweeping  towards  it  with 
such  violence  that  very  little  hopes  of  saving  it  were 
entertained.  The  majority  of  the  guests  remained  in 
the  building  during  the  whole  time — for  the  entire 
city  seemed  enveloped  in  flames — and  many  of  them, 
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homeless  from  the  recent  Folenl  emfbam,  had  ao 
other  roof  to  cover  them.  A  high  wind  was  lagin^ 
and  men  from  the  balomiea,  the  rooC  and  nadows, 
Bospended  wet  blankets,  eooRlied  as  they  stood  in 

their  perilous  position,  whOe  abo  satormted  witk 
water.  Gentlemen  and  negroes  were  all  at  wonk 
together.  For  fonr  hoois  the  Mill's  Honae  was  in  the 
ntmoet  danger.  The  then  ckised  windows  were  so 
heated  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  remain  in  tlie 
rooms ;  {lanes  of  glass  were  cracked  and  the  shotten 
blistered  as  they  ret  remained  in  the  room  I  occu- 
pied. The  house  itself  peeled  (it  was  Idek  with 
a  stucco  composition  over  it),  and  waa  singed  and 
cracked  in  several  parts,  bat  saved  at  last  And  by 
saving  this,  at  the  sacrifice  of  three  hondred  blankets, 
whieli  the  landlord  told  me  he  had  used  on  the  occa- 
sion, one  half  the  city  was  preser>ed ;  for  this  broad 
high  building  formed  an  important  screen  to  a  num- 
ber  of  combustible  tenements  at  the  back.  Yet  the 
fire  passed  on  each  side  of  it,  and  continued  its 
ravages  until  stopped  by  the  river,  and  notliing 
more  remained  to  be  burned !  At  one  time  the 
British  Consulate,  at  the  residence  of  3Lr.  Bunch, 
was  in  so  much  danger  that  the  public  documents 
were  removed. 

The  next  time  I  met  Mrs.  Alabri  she  made  herself 
very  agreeable  to  the  English  lady,  and  also  gave  me 
some  extremely  interesting  accounts  of  the  capture  of 
Edislo  Island,  and  of  iieuufort,  which  latter  town 
had  been  attacked  so  unexpectedly  by  that  "  Grand 
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jVrmoda  "  that  the  inluibitants  hacl  fled  ia  the  utmost 
spetfl.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Beaufort  waa 
not  occupied  by  the  Federals  immetUately  after  it 
was  captured ;  and  several  of  the  gentlemen  who 
liad  left  there,  afterwards  made  stealthy  reconnois- 
sanoes  to  see  how  mnltpi-s  were  proceeding. 

Oue  oflScer  with  ten  men,  wlio  ventured  back 
into  tlie  town,  found  the  negroes  all  drunk  with  tli» 
wines  and  liquore,  to  which  they  had  been  helping 
themselves  from  tlieir  masters'  cellars.  The  women 
were  dressed  up  in  their  mistresses'  clothes,  and  were 
dancing  aud  scainjKjriug  all  over  the  place.  A  splen- 
did piano  wiis  found  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
road — and  it  was  a  verj'  foggy  day — guitars,  violins, 
and  other  musical  instruments  were  Ipug  about  in 
tragmente;  so  were  ladies'  and  children's  dresses^ 
and  many  beiiiitiful,  expensive  articles,  smashed,  d»- 
tJaced,  or  destroyed.  A  gentleman  saw  one  of  his 
own  servauts,  aud  c(iUe<l  to  him.  The  man,  though 
scareely  sober,  recognized  his  master  and  attempttxl 
to  slink  away.  Not  coming  upon  the  repetition  of 
his  name,  the  master  rodo  up  to  him  and  caught  hold 
of  his  arm.  The  poor  wretch,  conscious  of  his  mis- 
demeanour, trembled  in  every  limb ;  liis  teeth  chat- 
tered and  his  head  shook  as  if  he  had  the  ptdsy ;  but 
his  master  pitied  liim,  in  his  friendless  condition,  too 
much  to  hurt  him.  The  master  was  homeless — what 
eould  he  do  with  his  negroes?  He  asked  the  man  if 
he  would  go  with  him,  or  stay  with  the  Yankees; 
but  the  ludf-druuken  wretch  had  not  the  aease  to 
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reply.  Many  of  the  negroes  when  thus  ad:ed  or  sent 
for,  said  they  would  stay  in  their  cabins  and  take 
care  of  their  children,  and  if  the  Yankees  came  they 
would  hide  in  the  woods. 

Grenerally  the  negroes  have  a  great  dislike  to 
leave  the  loodities  where  they  "  blong  to,"  and  their 
pig8  and  chickens.  Some  few  went  willingly  to  the 
Federal  ramps,  more  were  bribed;  and  more  still 
went  by  force.  But  the  aged,  tho  feeble,  and  infanta 
were  neither  bribed  nor  stolen,  but  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Ilirs.  Alabri  told  me  that  her  cousin,  who  wa*  in 
the  army,  \mi\  retumefl  to  the  island  and  found  one 
of  the  negresses  dressed  in  the  most  heterogeneous 
collection  of  stolen  finery,  loaded  down  with  ribbons 
and  trinkets,  sitting  at  a  piano,  with  her  head  thrown 
about,  and  her  arms  spread  out,  her  great  black  hands 
sprawling  over  the  keys,  and  lier  voice  in  full  pit«^h, 
giving  an  entertainment  to  a  circle  of  other  block 
beauties  who  were  sdl  in  full  evening  costmnu,  play- 
ing the  mistress  and  her  guests.  On  this  island, 
where  were  some  beautiful  residences,  another  gen- 
tleman found  his  house  burned  to  the  ground,  some 
elegant  furniture  broken  to  fragmentu  and  lying 
about  tho  fields  and  rowls,  together  with  a  valuablo 
library,  many  of  the  lK»oks  having  Iwen  tlu-own  into 
a  pond,  and  some  costly  statuary  scattered  aixmt  in 
the  woods,  fractured  and  niine<l,  of  course. 

Whether  this  wanton  destruction  was  tho  work  of 
I  soldiers,  drunken  negroes,  or  both,  it  wua 
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imposaible  to  state,  Negroes,  with  their  monkej  pro- 
pensitifs,  are  likely  enough  to  perform  such  feats, 
porticuhirly  the  young  ones  ;  and  their  |iarent«,  igno  • 
rant  of  the  vahie  of  the  articles,  would  not  arrest 
their  spoliation.  "  I  ain't  got  no  use  for  it,"  is  the 
negro's  estimate  of  an  article,  and  his  sentence  to 
destruction.  Those  scenes  at  Edisto  and  J^aufort 
were  however  a  sad  instance  of  what  a  negro  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  when  removed  from  a  superior  inflaence 
and  authority. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  note  was  brought  to  me 
from  Mr.  Frederick,  to  say  that  if  I  wished  to  pre^ 
pare  letters  for  England,  no  time  was  to  be  lost — 
they  must  bo  ready  at  once,  because  a  possibility  of 
sending  them  had  been  found ;  the  means  being  both 
secret  and  sudden ;  also  that  a  trip  to  Fort  Sumter 
had  been  arranged,  and  that  he  would  bring  some 
ladies,  who  were  to  be  of  the  party,  to  call  for  me  at 
such  a  time. 

Fort  Sumter  is  known  to  all  the  world  by  this 
time,  botli  from  pen  and  pencil,  so  are  Cliarleston 
harlxiur  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Therefore  I 
shall  only  relate  that  the  weather  still  remained  lik« 
June  in  England,  that  parasols  were  indi8|)en8able, 
that  the  sea  was  bluo  and  beautiful,  and  the  whole 
trip  channing. 

Our  party  was  composed  of  Sir.,  Mrs.,  and  two 
Miss  Beaufortfi,  Mons.  Francois,  Mr.  Frederick,  and 
another  fellow-countryman,  who  had  that  very  morn- 
ing nm  the  blockade  and  arrived  from  England  in 
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the  "  Ella  Warley,"  and  who,  Mr.  Frederick  thought, 
could  get  my  letters  off  through  a  prominent  Firm  in 
Charleston. 

Oh,  wliat  a  dreadful  trio  of  "  neutral  British  sub- 
^■ects,"  violating  "  law  and  order,"  bIocka<le,  and  the 
Queen's  proclamation  in  ioto  ! 

Mr.  "  Warley,"  as  I  shall  call  him,  gave  us  a  very 
exciting  account  of  the  eaeajMs  of  the  ship  in  which 
le  had  run  the  blockade.  A  thick  fog  had  enveloped 
them  the  evening  before,  and  rendered  it  unsafe  to 
pass  those  intricate  channels  during  the  night.  The 
next  morning  found  them  hi  full  face  of  the  I'\*deral 
gunboats.  A  race  ensued— such  a  race  I  the  cannon- 
balls  whizzed  past  them,  and  for  a  time  the  poor  little 
devoted  "  Ejlla  "  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  She  dis- 
tanced Iier  adversaries  however,  and,  in  the  treble 
peril  of  cajiture,  cannon-balls,  and  of  bursting  her 
own  boiler  by  the  force  of  steam  under  which  she  wo8 
going,  at  length  arrived  in  shallow  water  and  wuD 
safe.  How  coidd  one  help  rejoicing  at  such  an  oscnpo  ? 
I  am  sure  I  feel  very  sorry  to  have  exulted  over  such 
unlawful  doings,  and  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  I  ho[)e 
to  be  just  as  friendly  with  the  North  as  ever ;  but  it 
was  imiK>s8ibIe  not  to  be  glad  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Beaufort  were,  like  'so  many  othem, 
refugees  from  their  beautiful  homes.  The  gentleman 
was  rather  past  the  age  for  the  army,  but  he  thanked 
Qoi  his  jnu^e  was  open  to  them ;  "  For  the  laat  ten 
years,"  he  said,  "  I  have  spent  about  a  tlioiiwtnd 
dollars  every  sommer  with  my  family  at  Saratoga,  and 
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it  is  more  agreeable  to  give  this  sum  towards  the 
independence  of  my  country,  tban  to  squander  it 
among  tlie  people  who  are  endeavouring  to  subjngtite 

H8." 

The  conversation,  as  we  sailed  along,  ran  upon  the 
defences  of  Charleston,  the  prospect  of  battles,  &c. 
We  passed  some  of  those  singular  iron-clad  pm- 
boats,  that  looked  like  huge  black,  one-sided,  round- 
toppod  trunks  floating  on  the  water ;  I  could  not  see 
how  people  got  into  them,  nor  out  of  them,  how  they 
sailed,  or  could  be  steered.  They  were  neither 
houses,  nor  boats,  nor  barges,  nor  boxes,  but  a  com- 
pound of  each. 

The  unanimous  opinion  with  respect  to  the  inva- 
sion of  tlmt  part  of  the  country  appeared  to  be,  that 
it  Mould  be  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  very  far.  "  We  know  our  own  roadat 
and  where  to  waylay  an  invader ;  they  will  be  cut 
to  pieces  by  guerillas,  and  never  escape  to  get  back 
again :  our  swamps  are  impassable,"  t&o.,  &c.  With 
regard  to  the  recognition  and  intervention,  which 
then  began  to  bo  mooted  in  the  English  papers,  Mr. 
Ueaufort  said,  "  We  have  now  overcome  our  first  dif- 
ficulties, and  are  unwilling  to  lose  the  credit  ol 
gaining  our  own  victories,  and  achieving  our  own 
independence.  As  for  the  blockade,  we  are  saving 
by  it."  Thus  one  heard  a  diversity  of  opinions ;  the 
chivalrous  South  Carolinian  preferring  to  gain  inde- 
pendence with  long  suSering,  rather  tliau  lose  hia 
laurels,  or  share  them  with  others. 

To  an  inp^perienced  person  like  myself,  it  did  not 
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seem  possible  that  Fort  Samter  oonld  be  battered  to 
pieces  with  any  dtiscription  of  cannon-balls.    Some 
of  our  party  declared  they  would  not  be  afraid  to 
stand  during  a  battle  under  those  crypt-b'ke  looking 
archways  where   the   artillery  was  placed,  so  com- 
pletely protected  did  they  appear  to  be ;  though  one 
could  comprehend  how  injurious  to  life  would  be  the 
sraoke  of  a  fire  when  rolling  through  thfjso  arched 
galleries.     From  the  battlements,  witli   the  aid  of 
teleecepee,  we  had   the  gratification  of  seeing  tlie 
blockading  fleet  outside  the  harbour.     Bales  upon 
bales  of  cotton  were  pUed  up  for  breastworks.    It  was 
sad  to  see  such  a  sacrifice  of  the  staple  for  which  my 
country  was  already  sufiering.    England  was  reckon- 
»g  her  bales  by  the  number  of  weeks  they  would 
'afford  employment  for  her  people,  and  hero  was  a 
winter's  supply  devoted  to  Ujl-  prosecution  of  a  fruit- 
less warfare ! 
^^b    A  small  tablet,  inserted  in  the  pavement  towards 
^^le  centre  of  the  court,  bore  the  name  of  the  man 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  salutes,  fired  on  the  capture 
of  the  Fort,  the  previous  April. 
^^   Over  the  chief  entrance  (xeneral  Ripley  had  caused 
^^o  be  carved  the  following  motto — 

"  Lagciate  ogni  gperama,  vat  che  mtrate." 

It  was  productive  of  a  strange  mingling  of  painful 
reflections,  regrets,  and  onjoyraent,  that  lovely  after- 
noon at  Fort  (Sumter. 

I    On  landing  we  walked  home  through  the  Market, 
which  is  really  one  of  the  finest  public  buildings  in 
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Charleston.  It  is  a  straight  coloanade  of  more  than  a 
quarf«r  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  stalls  on  each  side, 
divided  into  compartments  for  meats,  poultry,  fruits, 
vegetables,  dairy  produce,  fish,  &c.  The  effect  of 
this  long  vista  of  an  evening,  when  lighted  up  with 
three  rows  of  gas-lights,  is  very  fine.  There  did  not 
apiwar  to  be  much  prospect  of  the  South  Carolinians 
being  "  starved  out "  at  that  time.  Such  a  profusion 
of  "  all-the-year-round  "  vegetables  and  fruits  I  never 
saw  before.  Besides  our  usual  English  winter  vege- 
tables, there  were  rathshes,  salads,  spinach,  and 
many  Southern  prodnctions  I  knew  neither  by  sight 
nor  name ;  abundance  of  eggs — and  they  were  on 
table  daily  at  tln^  liotel — poidtry  and  game  ;  in  fact 
one  could  not  rt'ulize  the  month  of  Janmu-y  in  any 
way.  The  negresses  jtresiding  over  these  delicacies 
were  the  most  dignified  and  picturesque  I  ha<l  as  yet 
seen ;  their  snowy  turbans  were  arranged  in  a  pom- 
pous and  complicated  manner,  some  of  them  of  a 
sufficient  height  to  remind  one  of  the  |>casantry  of 
"  La  NomianJie." 

Mr.  Warley  not  only  despatched  my  budget,  but 
brought  a  kind  message  from  the  Firm,  that  they 
would  forward  letters  to  England  for  me  "  whenever 
I  pleused,"  with  the  astonishing  assurance,  "  Wo  send 
regularly  every  week."  Mr.  Warley  said,  "  We  only 
laugh  nt  the  stone  fleet,  and  the  blockade." 

Mr.  Bunch  did  not  approve  of  my  sending  lettois 
in  this  way,  and  was  more  inclined  to  be  angry,  than 
to  congratulate  me  on  my  good  fortune,  of  which  it 
seemevi.  au  \idid  vivit.  to  av;iil  myself. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Otje  Palmetto  —  From  Charleston  to  Skranrath  —  Tlip 
Northern  Pupuladon  in  the  Suutli — Winter  in  S«nuuuU> — 
A  short  star. 

Ik  taking  leave  of  the  clean,  pretty,  pleaaiut  city 
of  Charleston,  one  folt  that  of  all  the  places  iu  the 
American  States  one  had  hitherto  visited,  mmo  pro- 
mised so  many  attractions  as  that  "  hot-bed  of  thg 
rebellion." 

I  have  forgotten  to  wiy  that  there  is  one  ]uir(icuhir 
palmetto  tree  iu  Cluiriestou.  It  is  opjHisitd  (i>  thw 
office  of  the  "  Courier "  newspaper,  wliieli,  l»y  \\w 
way,  with  llie  "  Richmond  Enquirer,"  wore  two  uf 
the  most  loyal  papers  iu  the  CoufoderiKn'. 

There  may  be  a  few  uther  palmettos  iu  (,'harli<Nl(»ti, 
small  specimens  in  private  garUetw,  fur  tijcy  lltjiiriitb 
chiefly  on  the  sandy  sea  coast  and  iNhin<h« ;  but  onu 
day  in  passing  along  a  street,  suddenly  1  cauio  upon 
this  significant  tretj,  after  all  not  a  vi-ry  lnrKo  oiui, 
but  fenced  around,  tliore  it  lit'Mxl,  not  to  Ui  ntlii- 
takeu;  the  now  historical  emblittn  of  thu  •iimiiiil 
Americau  revolution,  and  an  object  tlmt  may  in  con- 
seqaence  be  oousidored  one  of  tint  liouN  of  ( 'harliiiitoii. 

lyiy  new  escort  wan  a  very  guutloinuniy  and  ritlhwf 
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taciturn  personage,  but  there  was  quite  enoagb'j 
amuse  and  interest  one  along  a  line  of  road  affording^ 
sufficient  novelty  and  atlventure.     Whom  should  T 
perceive  on  entering  the  railway  carriage  but  that 
Captain  Parkhill  with  his  wife  and  family,  who  ha<f 
left  Richmond  on  the  same  day  with  myself.  Captain 
Simkins  had  continued  his  journey  without  interrup- 
tion, but  tlus  family  had  been  staying  with  friendg 
near  Charleston  until  to-day,     I  was  glad  to  meet 
thoni  again,  and  they  were  able  to  give  me  the  de- 
sired information  for  the  journey  beyond  Savanjoah, 
about  which  no  one  else  appeared  to  know  anything. 

The  entire  road  from  Charleston  to  Savaimah 
passes  over  rivers,  cane  brakes,  and  rice  swamps,  with 
but  little  intermission  of  mlk\  groimd.  At  that 
time,  when  the  Federal  fleets  and  army  had  josses- 
sion  of  the  whole  line  of  coast  to  the  east  of  oar 
route,  and  when  the  enemy  was  having  recourse  to 
all  manner  of  cruel  and  revengeful  schemes  to 
perplex  the  rebels ;  when  incendiarisms  and  bridge- 
burnings  were  bo  frequent,  it  was  a  Une  of  road 
replete  witli  danger.  Great  caution  had  to  be  ob- 
served along  ever)'  mile  of  it,  as  the  continuffljj^^ 
tressle  work  was  almost  as  perilous  as  the  bridgetd^^H 

We  passed  small  encampments  and  detacliments 
of  troops  stationed  nt  everj'  bridge  and  cross  road: 
for  at  any  moment  flat  boats  could  have  landed  the 
enemy's  troops  trom  the  rivers,  though,  as  Mr. 
Beaufort  had  said,  the  character  of  tlie  country 
80  against  an  invader  that  no  great  result  or  disaster 
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Lbe  feared.  Tangled  swamps  of  fallen  timber 
an  extensive  nntural  abbatis,  and  the 
"cane  brakes  "  are  such  a  network  of  impagsabilities, 
that  one  shuddered  at  the  very  idea  of  an  army 
attempting  to  traverse  them.  Nature  lina  doue  her 
own  part  in  fortifying  that  line  of  coast,  therefore  to 
guard  the  roads  and  bridges  was  all  that  was  neces- 
■ary.  The  principal  rivers  we  crossed  were  the  North 
and  South  Edisto,  the  CSmbuhce',  the  Pocotiligo,  the 
Coosawhatchie,  and  the  Savannah,  the  two  latter  of 
great  width,  and  the  tressle  bridges  so  high  and 
dangerous,  that  the  train  crept  along  at  a  slow  walk- 
ing paca 

There  was  another  Confederate  officer  in  the  train 
with  us,  who  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
Flarkhills.  My  new  escort  told  me  he  was  also  a 
Floridian,  of  the  name  of  McClellan,  but  he  was  not 
introduced  to  me. 

It  was  exactly  a  day's  journey  to  Savannah  in 
those  slow  times.  It  was  just  dusk  when  we  arrived ; 
but  not  too  dark  to  prevent  my  seeing  that  we  drew 
op  in  a  very  fine  railway  depot,  one  of  the  hond- 
•omeet  in  the  States. 
^K  The  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  from  Charles- 
^^  ton  was  about  to  join  his  regiment,  and  while  ho  was 
wishing  me  good  evening  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
hotel,  Gteneral  Lee  came  into  the  reception-room, 
and  was  about  to  throw  himself  upon  a  seat,  ap- 
parently much  fatigucil,  when  he  recognized,  and 
Jipproached  to  greet,  my  lust  now  frieud.    After  tlie 
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salutation  he  was  introduced  to  me,  and  I 
just  congratulating  myself  upon  the  circumstance 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  so  distinguished 
a  personage,  when  another  gentleman  entered  the 
room  with  a  roll  of  charts  and  plans,  and  spreading 
tliem  upon  the  centre  table,  engrossed  the  General's 
undivided  attention  until  they  left  the  room  together. 
Everybody  still  occupied  to  the  utmost  with  the  one 
great  business ! 

I  could  not  help  remarking  the  unsuspicious  and 
incautious  manner  in  which  things  in  the  South  were 
conducted.  At  Charleston  I  do  not  know  how  many 
Northern  people,  and  particularly  Bostonians,  were  to 
be  met  with,  even  then.  The  landlord  of  the  hotel 
and  his  partner  were  both  Massachusetts  men.  The 
railroad  conductors  were  generally  Northern  men. 
In  several  stores  one  found  Northern  men,  and  at 
the  very  time  that  General  Lee  was  giving  audible 
instructions  about  the  form  and  position  of  breast- 
works and  fortifications,  that  were  to  command  such 
an  inlet,  or  point  in  such  a  direction,  there  was  a 
Nortliern  lady,  in  that  public  room,  b'stening  eagerly. 
She  liiul  been  sitting  near  me,  and  perhapa,  seeing 
that  I  was  alone,  had  entered  into  conversation, 
telling  rae  how  much  trouble  she  was  experiencing 
in  vain  endeavours  to  reach  her  home,  and  how  many 
miles  she  had  travelled  here  and  there  to  try  to  run 
the  blockade,  or  procure  a  permission  to  go  under  flag 
of  truce.  She  was  then  on  her  way  to  Femandino, 
Florida,  where  she  had  relatives,  and  was  BtiU  per^ 
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serering  in  her  endeavours  to  leave  the  Confederacy. 
Before  commencing  the  conversation  she  had  a.sked 
me  if  I  were  a  Southerner,  and  on  my  replying 
in  the  negative,  but  not  telling  lier  I  was  an 
Englishwoman,  she  had  changed  hiT  ton*?  in  a  strik- 
ing manner,  being  incautious  enough  to  betray  to 
me  without  any  doubt  that  she  was  far  from  being  a 
"  Soutliem  sympathiser."  JMr.  Warley  might  have  for- 
warded ttt  Europe  any  amount  of  itiforraation  of  a  very 
injurious  nature  in  that  great  packet  of  mine,  which 
could  have  been  easily  transmitted  back  to  the  North ; 
and  I  observed  in  many  other  instances  this  same 
display  of  unsu-spioious  confidence  towards  j)eople 
once  introduced  by  a  mutual  friend ;  while  towards 
an  entire  stranger  perliups  no  pt^ople  on  earth  are 
more  distant  and  reserved  than  those  same  confidincr 
Southerners. 

Savannah  is  like  no  other  towTi  in  the  American 
States.  It  is  laid  out  in  squares,  or  rather  oblongs, 
not  arranged  in  chequered  fashion,  but  interUnked  in 
a  chain-like  form,  a  short  street  connecting  each, 
every  alternate  square  being  filled  with  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  that  which  ever  way  you  look  a 
mass  of  foliage  meets  your  eye.  The  princii)al  streets 
are  very  wide,  'ftitli  a  double  row  of  trees  along  the 
middle  as  well  as  the  edge,  and  between  the  centre 
rows  a  narrow  strip  of  grass  where  B».>ats  are  j)laoed  ; 
every  arrangement  told  you  it  was  made  for  summer 
only. 

1  resolved  to  take  one  day  more  for  this  beautiful 
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city,  particularly  as  the  next  stretch  of  journey  would 
involve  a  long  day.  probably  the  following  night  as 
well,  and  the  great  change  of  temperature  added  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  last  two  weeks  had  deprived  me 
already  of  much  of  the  valued  stock  of  health  im- 
parted by  the  mountain  air. 

The  "  Park  "  of  Savannah  consists  of  some,  perhaps 
sixty  acres,  laid  out  in  grass  and  walks,  thickly  planted 
with  pines  and  other  evergreens;  the  whole  sm^ 
rounded  liy  a  very  light  and  almost  invisible  iron 
railing.  In  the  centre  is  a  more  substantial  palisade 
around  a  circle  of  flower  border  which  encloses  a  lai^ 
basin  of  water,  from  wliich  rises  an  extremely  hand- 
some stone  fountain,  in  the  form  of  two  salver-shaped 
basins  one  above  another,  surmounted  by  a  figure 
holding  a  jet.  Four  other  figures  of  Neptune,  each 
holding  a  jet,  were  rising  from  the  water.  The 
gardener,  in  a  little  skiff,  was  cleaning  these  jets. 
Roses,  camellias,  geraniums,  verbenas,  and  other 
summer  flowers  were  in  bloom,  over  which  gay  but- 
terflies and  humming  insects  were  hovering,  as  if 
tliey  knew  no  winter,  and  thought  it  not  worth  while 
to  die.  The  delicate  tilhinsta,  or  "  long  moss,"  hung 
in  festoons  and  tassels  from  the  tall  pine  trees.  A 
few  ladies  were  strolling  about,  nurses  with  their 
young  charges  were  sitting  on  the  grass,  soldiers 
from  their  adjoining  encampment  were  leaning  over 
the  iron  railing,  in  apparent  enjoyment  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  scene.  Flights  of  pigeons  were  whirl- 
ing over  head,  violets  and  stellarias  were  sprouting 
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beneath  the  feet,   and    such  was  the  January  of 
Savannah. 

The  private  gardens  belonging  to  the  residences 
poasessed  even  greater  attractions  than  those  of 
Cbarlest«)n  in  the  way  of  novelties.  Giant  fcma  and 
tropical  specimens  indicated  the  tnste  of  their  owners. 
In  passing  along  one  of  the  private  streets  I  was  all 
at  once  arrested  by  a  perfume  ;  it  was  of  no  tlower  or 
fruit  that  I  reiiieniliered  ever  to  have  inhaled,  but  of 
such  peculiar  fragrance,  combining  all  tlmt  one  could 
conceive  of  the  most  delicious  odours,  that  one  was 
feign  to  "  sniff  the  air,"  and  stop  to  seek  the  cause. 
On  turning  the  comer  of  the  wall,  behold,  there  was 
an  orangc-lree  laden  with  fruit ;  large,  dark,  rich  fruit 
unlike  what  one  had  ever  seen  before,  as  also  was  the 
fragrance,  so  rich  and  full,  that  the  remembrance  of 
that  first  orange-tree,  in  its  native  soil,  will  be  always 
associated  with  the  charms  of  Savannah. 

There    is    an    exceedingly   liandsomo   and   well- 
finished   monument  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
street  leading  to  the  park.     It  is  to  the  memory  of 
Count  Pulaski,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  last  revolu- 
tion-    The  inscription  is  as  follows : — 
PULASKI, 
THE    HEROIC    POLE, 
Who  fell  mortally  Wounded, 
Fighting  for  American  Liberty  at  the  Siege  of 
Savannah, 
f)th  October,  1779; 

Robert  E.  Lasttz, 
Aew  lurfe,  k.n.. 
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The  attitude  and  expression  of  the  figure  ore 
strikingly  beautiful.  It  is  of  white  marble,  a  noble 
work  of  art.  and  one  could  but  wonder  that  a  people 
80  full  of  admiration  for  liberty  as  those  who  designed 
and  inauguniteil  this  emblem,  a  liberty  which  has 
hitherto  Lieen  the  boast  of  the  American  Republic, 
should  now  be  prosecuting  with  such  savage  fiirj-,  s 
war  to  quench  that  very  freedom  and  independence, 
for  which  in  their  own  case  they  fought  so  hard  and 
long. 

Savaimah  is  built  upon  a  bluff  much  above  the 
level  of  the  broad-stretching  river.  A  wide  street, 
bordered  by  a  parade  and  grass  walks  under  rows  of 
trees,  runs  ])anillel  with  the  river  for  a  long  distance. 
It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  wide-spreading  rice 
lands  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  huge  mills  rise  up 
on  the  flat  plains  like  those  great  flour-mills  of 
Riclunoud,  making  everj'thing  else  small  by  com- 
parison. That  bejiutiful  parade  was  now  defaced  by 
bristling  cannon.  In  the  distance  one  could  just 
distinguish  the  position  of  Fort  Pulaski.  Under  the 
clill'  in  the  river  lay  Commodore  Tatnall's  fleet  of 
gun-Vioats,  and  the  Fingall  that  had  just  ma  the 
blockade ;  along  the  shore  were  extensive  ware- 
houses, wharfs,  and  docks,  which,  like  those  of 
Charle^on,  were  now  dosed  and  useless,  where  wa« 
wont  to  flourish  some  of  the  busiest  commerce  of 
world ! 

Everything  in  Savamiah  has  relation  to  the  Hero 
Pulaski.  The  I>e8t  hotel  is  the  Pulaski  House.  There 
Me  l?\iias\a  staea'te,  a.wi.  \i.  I'ulaski  county  in  Geotgit^ 
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My  stay  was  too  short  to  avail  myself  of  introdac- 
tory  letters,  and  kind  proffere  of  hospitality ;  and  I 
set  oat  on  the  tedious  remainder  of  the  Southern 
journey  quite  alone.  We  were  leaving  war  behind 
us,  and  my  fellow-travellers  were  few,  not  very 
prepossessing  individuals. 


CHAPTER  X. 

An  Unexpected  Friend— The  Governor— A  Solitary  JounieT— 
Ten  in  Family. 

For  some  miles  the  road  was  of  the  same,  character 
as  that  between  Savannah  and  Charleston.  More 
rice  lands,  swamps,  cane  brakes,  and  rivers  to  cross. 
Then  our  course  lay  westward ;  wo  entered  pine 
woods,  and  remained  in  pine  woods  without  variety 
or  intermission,  except  when  one  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  little  wayside  station,  wliich  generally 
consisted  of  a  low  rouf^h  shanty,  with  a  broad  ovei^ 
hanging  roof,  and  a  deep  porch  for  shade.  As  the 
banks  wore  for  the  most  part  high,  you  must  mount 
an  ample  Sight  of  wooden  steps  to  reach  this 
"  station,"  around  which  was  a  plentiful  litter  of  old 
casks  and  wooden  cases,  planks  and  prostrate  treee, 
litter,  sand,  nibbish,  and  soldiers.  Very  barren, 
desolate-looking  places. 

By-and-by  we  stopped  again  at  a  shabby  little  vil- 
lage, and  then  a  gentleman  got  into  the  car  whom 
I  remembered  to  have  seen  before,  He  was  past 
middle-age,  and  looked  like  a  Virginian.  I  was 
trj'ing  to  recall  where  I  could  have  seen  this  gen- 
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tleman,  when  he  caught  sipht  of  me,  and  approaoh- 
ing,  introduced  himself  as  Dr.  Johnston,  from  lUeh- 
mond.  Then  I  remembered  that  it  was  be  who  hud 
promised  Mrs.  Ayres  to  take  charge  of  me  "down 
to  Florida,"  but  that  he  had  been  prevented  from 
leaving  the  city  at  the  time  that  I  luid  done  so. 

He  had  just  come  across  the  State  of  Georgia  by  a 
different  route,  my  detention  at  Charleston  having 
caused  us  to  meet  again  in  this  singular  manner. 

It  was  like  greeting  a  friend  to  see  a  Virginian  all 
that  way  from  civilization,  out  in  those  dreary  pine 
woods,  travelling  day  and  night.  Dr.  Johnston  held 
a  responsible  trust  under  Government ;  he  knew  every 
roafl,  and  almost  every  person  of  any  consequence  ; 
and  the  meeting  with  him  was  the  most  h  propot 
that  could  happen.  The  whole  of  that  day  our 
journey  continued  through  the  pine  woods,  without 
passing  a  single  town.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Johnston, 
myself,  and  two  other  persons  left  the  railroad,  and 
got  into  a  attige-coach  on  the  borders  of  SlidiUo  Flo- 
rida, continuing  the  journey  tUl  about  two  o'clock  as 
far  as  Madison. 

We  were  no  sooner  in  the  State  of  Florida  than 
one  perceived  the  effect  of  the  remarkably  salubrious 
climate.  Tiie  warmth  of  the  temperature  was  not 
of  that  heavy  oppressive  description  that  one  ex- 
periences in  those  suddenly  mild  days  of  mid-winter ; 
but  it  seemed  cpiite  pleasant  and  natural  for  the 
atmosphere  tu  be  warm ;  perfectly  right,  so  to  speak, 
to  sit  out  in  the  piazza  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
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and  inhale  the  perfume  of  oranges,  jasmine, 
evergreens,  without  a  thought  of  hat  or  shawl. 

Dr.  Johnston  was  on  his  way  to  Femandino,  where 
he  expected  to  meet  General  Lee,  who  had  left 
Savannah  in  the  morning  by  an  earlier  train  than 
that  on  which  I  travelled,  and  by  a  different  ronte. 
He,  it  will  be  remembered,  commanded  all  the  line 
of  coast,  from  Charleston  to  Femandino  at  tliat  time. 
Dr.  Johnston  int<^nded  to  be  at  Tallahas^c  soon,  on 
business  for  tlie  Government,  and  as  he  knew  the 
Governor,  he  said  he  should  certainly  see  me  again. 
He  was  so  kind  and  fatherly  that  this  was  quite  a 
pleasure  to  anticipat*,-,  so  far  away  fixim  everybody. 
Ma<lison,  a  pretty  little  "town,"  is  on  the  Middle 
Florida  llailway,  numiug  through  the  state  from  Jack- 
sonville to  beyond  Tallahassee.  On  parting  with  I>r. 
Johnston  he  put  me  safely  into  the  train,  with  plain 
directious  for  the  rest  of  tJie  journey,  which  would  be 
only  a  few  hours  more. 

As  no  one  knew  when  I  should  arrive  at  Talla- 
hassee, of  6010*80  there  was  no  one  to  meet  me 
at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  I  repaired  bag  and 
baggage  to  the  "  best  hotel,"  and  forthwith  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Governor  Milton  to  apprize 
His  Excellency  of  my  arrival.  The  Capitol,  a  tidy- 
looking  "  frame"  building,  with  flights  of  stops  and  a 
portico,  was  just  opposite  the  hotel. 

A  negro  servant  soon  appeared,  to  say  that  the  Go- 
vernor would  "  be  over  in  a  few  minutes,"  which  were 
paiised  in  as  great  a  flurry  of  wonderment  as  when  I 
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watched  over  the  side  of  the  liont  on  the  Eappar 
liannock  River,  for  the  ap|iroach  of  the  Shxvoliolder. 
A  very  careful  ly-drbs«ed  gentleman  was  not  long 
in  making  his  apjKBarance.  His  manner  was  not  par- 
ticidarly  cordial ;  and  my  coiu-age  vanished  hke  a 
spark.  His  words  were  few ;  he  had  "  a  great  press 
of  hnsiness  on  hivud."  He  did  not  make  any  inquiries 
about  my  journey,  excepting  to  say  that  he  had 
received  my  letter  from  Chiirleston,  and  thought,  per- 
haps, that  being  there,  I  might  have  been  tempted  to 
mn  the  blockade  aud  leave  the  country.  I  heartily 
wished  I  had  done  so;  but  replied  that  such  a  step 
had  not  entered  my  mind,  as  I  had  promised  to 
keep  my  engagement  with  him.  How  little  the  people 
seemed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  dejMBnding  on  promises  1 
I  In  the  absence  of  anything  else  to  talk  about,  he 

asked   concerning  my  iicquiremeuts.     Did  I   teach 
this,  that,  and  the  other?  C-ould  I  play?  glancing 
at  an  odd  sort  of  chattel  in  the  room,  presumed  to  be 
a  piano,  as  if  expeoAing  me  to  jierform  on  it  before 
even   my  gloves  were   oflf.     I   had   heard  that   his 
family  was  very  musical     Soon  he  rose  to  depart, 
without  mentioning  his   >vife  aud   daughters,   until 
leaving  the  room,  when  he  said,  Would  I  prefer  to 
continue    the  jounipy  immediately,   wait  till  after 
^dinner,  or  n-st,  and  proceed  the  next  day  ? 
^B  Continue  the  journey ! — what  could  he  mean  ?  I 
^Hooked  the  question,  when  he  rejilied — 
^^    "My  family  is  at  my  place  in  Jackson  County;  I 
have  not  brought  them  here,  because  the  city  ia  not 
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80  agreeable  as  the  country,  where  they  have  every- 
thing they  reijuire.  In  ease  of  an  exjiocted  attack  at 
St.  Mark's  they  are  safer  there.  ]\Iy  wife  and  daugh- 
ters are  accustomed  to  be  where  they  have  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink  from  our  own  plantation  ;  and  as  it  is 
now  very  diffioult  to  obtain  [irjvisions  hero,  I  think 
you  will  all  enjoy  yourselves  better  in  the  country." 

With  such  tedious  journeys  of  late,  the  night- 
travelling,  and  excitement,  I  felt  so  much  worn  out, 
that  I  propose<l  to  proceed  the  next  morning,  and 
rest  at  Talluliassce  until  then.  It  was  now  about 
noon ;  the  Governor  said  he  would  come  again  before 
dinner  to  conduct  nie  to  the  dining-room,  and  would 
desire  his  servant  to  "look  in  occasionally,"  and 
bring  the  carriage  to  drive  me  over  the  town. 

Tallahassee  is  built  on  rather  high  ground  and 
billy.  There  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of 
"  city,"  scarcely  even  village,  for  the  roads  are  very 
wide,  bordered  with  trees,  and  with  trees  also  along 
the  centre,  in  some  parts.  A  few  adjoining  stores  are 
on  -one  street,  with  another  or  two  scattered  here  and 
there.  There  are  two  or  tliree  churches  surrounded 
with  trees,  and  some  very  pretty  residences  in  gar- 
dens of  trees.  Groves  of  trees,  thickly  planted,  are 
everywhere.  Many  evergreen  oaks,  cedars,  pmee 
and  holly,  and  the  warm  weather  and  open  windows, 
again  made  you  forget  it  was  Juuuaiy.  It  is  a  pretty 
place,  though  not  a  "  city,"  according  to  our  ideas. 

The  next  morning  I  felt  a  little  nervous  to  find 
that  I  was  to  take  two  days'  Journey  through  a  nearly 
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nninhabited  country,  with  only  a  ncgvo  ciriver  as  a 
companion ;  but  the  Governor  said,  on  handing  me 
into  the  carriage — 

"  William  will  take  good  care  of  you,  Miss  Jones ; 
he  is  my  body  sfrvant,  and  has  served  mc  faitlifully 
for  many  years ;  I  would  trust  my  own  daughters 
with  him."  Then  he  abided,  more  cheerfully  and 
kindly,  no  doubt  observing  a  very  wo-begone  face, 
"Do  you  love  flowers?  If  you  have  any  taste  for 
gardening,  I  will  hire  an  English  gardener  to  lay 
out  my  place,  and  you  can  take  him  under  your 
management."  To  which  I  gladly  assented,  in  having 
some  amusement  to  look  forward  to  iu  the  place  of 
society. 

The  weather  was  lovely,  only  very  warm,  with  the 
thermometer  at  80°. 

We  arrived  at  Quincy'towards  the  aftenioon,  where 
I  was  kindly  entertained  by  a  lady  and  her  daughter, 
who  started  me  off  the  next  morning  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  cold  chicken,  ham,  and  "  breads,"  as 
all  the  variety  of  com  cakes,  waffles,  hot  rolls,  and 
hominy  are  called. 

The  ooimtry  we  jjasaed  over  was,  in  some  places, 
very  interesting,  and  at  others,  through  sandy  pine 
woods,  very  tedious.  The  lower  lands  and  swamps 
ill  the  vicinity  of  rivers  afforded  beautilul  wild  flowers 
even  in  January.  The  fragrant  yellow  jessamine, 
which  I  think  was  the  "  Gehemium  scmpenirena  "  of 
Dr.  Asa  Gray,  climbed  the  trees  and  hung  iu  festoons 
among  roses  and  evergreens,  which,  with  the  peculiar 
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■oftness  and  charm  of  the  atmosphere,  fiirnisbed 
enjoyment,  even  iu  those  two  lonely  days  of  ttKlioiis 
ttavelling. 

■  William  wae  a  very  respectable-looking  oad  wbU- 
behaved  serrant,  with  patroaizing  mtmnera,  proceed- 
ing from  his  own  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  u^ual 
pomposity  of  negroes  in  that  cam.  lie  wag  accus- 
tomed to  be  trusted  and  consulted,  and  I  learned 
that  he  had  IraTelled  a  <rood  deal  with  his  master, 
and  had  fonnt?rly  belonged  to  a  gcutleman  in  New 
Orleans ;  and  lie  had  not  seen  so  much  variety  with- 
oat  improving  his  intelligence  and  observation.  Be 
knew  the  names  of  most  of  the  trees  and  plants  that 
we  met  with,  was  always  obliging  in  stopping  to 
gather  specimens  for  me,  and  ^ve  me,  on  the  whole, 
quite  a  stock  of  useful  information  concerning  the 
country  we  passed. 

We  were  travelling  in  a  sort  of  half-open  carriage^ 
with  a  top  for  shade,  and  two  seats,  both  facing  the 
horses ;  and  a  splendid  pair  they  were,  that  did  not 
change  their  pace  nor  cease  to  step  together  for  hoois 
at  a  time.  Thus  William,  sitting  on  the  front  seat, 
could  reply  to  my  inquiries  and  .attend  to  his  beau- 
tiful greys  at  the  same  time.  The  Gt)vernor  had  not 
found  time  even  to  tell  me  the  number  and  age  of 
his  children,  therefore  judge  of  my  surprise,  on  asking 
WUUam,  to  hear,  "  Ten,  all  at  home."  Ten  children ! 
And  one  son  married,  besides  several  who  had  died ! 
Six  were  to  be  my  pupUs,  William  said. 

Ten  children  are  all  very  well,  bat  where  an  inmate 
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in  a  family  is  concerned,  experience  had  shown  that, 
as  a  general  thing,  comforts  naturally  diminish  in 
proportion  as  a  family  increases.  Children  monopo- 
lize the  servants,  children  fill  up  the  carriages,  chil- 
dren share  all  the  luxuries.  It  is  quite  proper  that  it 
should  be  so;  still  the  ten  children  foretold  much 
for  me.  About  dusk  on  the  second  day  of  our  journey, 
we  arrived  at  a  gate. 

"Governor's  residence,  ma'am,"  said  William,  as 
he  alighted  to  open  it 
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The  Bright  Eyes  of  Sylvania— The  New  Pupila— The  McClelliuw 
— Life  in  the  Woods  —  The  Killing  Season  —  I'roduotB  of 
Florida. 

It  was  just  light  enough  to  distinguisli  a  long,  low 
dwelling,  surrounded  by  a  deep  pinzzji  reached  by 
steps  extending  along  the  whole  front.  A  very  pretty 
style  of  building,  quite  Southern,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  wood.  Excepting  the  drive  to  the  house,  and  a 
cleared  space  in  front,  it  was  literally  in  a  wood,  and 
was  therefore  appropriately  culled  "  Sylvania." 

Several  of  the  ten  children,  who  were  sitting  upon 
the  steps  as  the  carriage  drew  up,  exclaimetl,  "  Wil- 
liam I  here's  William!  Howdy,  William?  How's  pa?" 

They  all  ran  tlovra  the  steps  to  shake  hands  with 
William,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  me 
until  the  greeting  with  the  favourite  slave  was  over; 
then  their  attention  was  turned  for  a  moment  towards 
myself — a  mere  glance  they  gave — after  which  they 
resumed  their  play  and  tittering,  as  if  no  such  person 
as  Miss  Jones  existed.     A  girl  of  about   fourteen, 
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n  pretty  lady-like  looking  cliild,  apprcMiclied,  and  Iwl 
Tue  up  the  steps,  tUrough  a  Freiu'li  window,  into  a 
sitting-room,  thence  into  a  bed-room  beyond,  where 
she  left  me  to  dofl"  my  bonnet  and  cloak.  Presently 
i0ie  returned  with  a  candle,  and  gave  me  to  undor- 
•tand  that  her  mamma  was  not  at  home,  but  that  she 
was  expected  soon, 

I  preferred  to  remain  there  quietly  and  wait. 
Before  long  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  announced 
Ka  arrival,  and  a  tall,  handsome,  motlierly-looking 
lady  entered,  and  cordially  greeted  me,  expressing 
no  surprise  either  at  my  coming  now,  or  at  my  not 
having  come  sooner ;  for  of  course  she  had  not  just 
then  expected  me. 

A  fire  was  soon  blazing  in  the  sitting-room,  called 
the  parlour,  the  evenings  being  chilly  ;  but  the  doors 
reraainod  opi^u,  and  I  heard  steps  and  voices  on  the 
piazza,  and  saw  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire, 
splendid  black  eyes  peeping  in  at  the  windows,  and 
popping  away  on  meeting  mine,  and  I  knew  that 
some  of  the  ten  were  ascertaining  what  sort  of  a  Kiok- 
ing  bo<ly  "  the  new  teacher,  Miss  Jones,"  might  be. 

At  the  tea-table  some  half-dozen  of  the  ten  ap- 
peared, and  I  never  saw  sucli  a  collection  of  eyes  in 
my  life.  Tliey  were  all  dark,  and  all  lieautiful,  and 
all  like  their  mother's,  but  no  two  pairs  alike. 
Pretty  girls,  and  amiable,  evidently;  manners  per- 
haps a  little  imcouth,  listless,  and  inexpressive  ;  tem- 
per easy,  mind  undevelojKjd,  and  character  also 
expreBdonlesB.  Such  were  my  jiupiU  in  Florida; 
VOL,  II.  j^ 
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THE  KKW  PUPILS. 

Mrs.  MUton  said,  "  The  girls  have  had  so  little  time 
to  themselves,  that  they  don't  feel  inclined  to  begin 
this  week  ;"  and  that  my  predecessor  had  not  long 
departed.  Five  girls,  and  a  boy  of  about  the  age  of 
Johnny  Qiienee,  also  called  Johnny,  were  to  be  my 
pupils.  The  rest  were  too  young.  We  had  our 
school-house  across  the  "  yard,"  as  that  trodden  por- 
tion of  the  woods  was  called ;  it  was  a  lurgo  room 
with  seven  windows  and  two  doors,  not  one  of  wliieh 
had  a  fastening.  Books,  slates,  torn  fragmt'iits  iitid 
old  covers  were  littered  all  over  this  apartnioiit,  in 
which  were  some  old  shabby  ricketty  deslvs,  an 
antique  piano,  and  benches. 

For  a  time  I  laboured  hard  to  OHtnliliHli  Bonio 
system  of  order  and  tidiness,  but  in  spilu  of  fdorkiulo 
and  scarcity,  torn,  worn,  scribblerl  books,  hmkim 
slates  and  lost  pencils  were  of  every-iiay  (WfurnuKfo. 
A  great  long  row  of  books  that  1  hiul  amiti^{<Hl  on 
the  old  piano,  was  one  inoruiFig  niissiiig  <.Mitii'«|y; 
no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  thcni,  no  ono 
had  touched  them  or  seen  them,  but  thoy  woro 
gone  I 

"  I  bet  a  dollar  that  Jim  (a  negro  boy)  hoM  C4trri4xl 
them  off  into  the  woods,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Why  should  he  do  that  ?" 

"  Oil,  just  for  mischief.  I  left  my  violin  lent  ono 
evening,  and  the  next  day  it  vitut  gouo.  A  long  tliiiii 
afterwards,  when  I  was  hunting  in  the  woimIn,  I  fotiitd 
it  smashed  up  under  the  trees;  and  I  know  Jim 
broke  it  up,  just  for  mischief."    Thuji  the  r(;w  of  \nHikit 
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vanished,  their  loss  borne  amiably  and  unconcernedly, 
withoiit.  an  eflfort  to  recover  them. 

1  tried  hard  to  get  locks  or  some  kind  of  fasten* 
ings  put  ni>on  the  doors,  which  should  "  certainly  be 
done  ;"  but  every  time  any  one  went  into  town  the 
locks  were  forgotten,  and  as  each  week  produced 
a  greater  scarcity  and  a  higher  price  for  articles,  they 
were  "  quite  forgot "  until  not  procurable  at  all. 

Necessarily  immense  patience  and  some  very  grave 
faces  required  to  be  summoned  over  all  these  baneful 
habits.  Tlie  pleasantest  smiles  and  readiest  promises 
responded  to  my  expostulations,  and  there  the  re- 
Bponsibilitics  of  tlic  young  ladies  ceased.  Their 
mother  thanked  mo  frequently  for  endeavouring  to 
make  her  children  orderly  and  sj'stematic,  which  she 
said  none  of  their  governesses  had  ever  troubled 
themselves  to  do,  excepting  one  English  lady,  who 
she  was  so  very  sorry  hud  gone  away.  She  had  tried 
very  much  herself,  she  said,  to  enforce  these  tilings 
upon  her  children,  but  she  could  not  induce  them  to 
pay  attention.  No;  Southern  parents  who  have 
been  reared  on  the  same  principles  do  not  under- 
Btatid  the  discipline  necessary  to  enforce  any  system. 
They  are  too  indulgent,  too  much  accustomed  to  con- 
trol an  inferior  da-ss,  aud  to  allow  their  children  to 
control  that  class,  to  reconcile  to  themselves  the 
idea  of  compelling  obedience  in  their  own  children 
when  once  past  infancy,  which  would  {lerhaps  be 
placing  them  too  much  on  a  par  witli  the  negrtX'S. 

Our  post  town  was  ten  miles  off,  and  the  mail  wasi 
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carried  and  fetched  generally  once,  sometimes  twice 
a  week,  when  the  weather  permitted.  All  that  win- 
ter yery  heavy  rains  occurred ;  aft«r  which  the  river 
Chipola,  that  wo  crossed  to  reach  Marianna,  the 
name  of  the  pretty  little  rural  to^vn  which  was  the 
capital  of  Jackson  County,  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
rendered  the  roads  impassable.  At  snch  times  we 
often  three   weeks  without    a  possibility  of 


were 


knowing  what  was  going  on,  either  of  war  or  peace, 
and  a  jtostmaster  of  some  of  the  branch  lines,  think- 
ing stale  news  was  unprofitable,  considerately  sent  ua 
only  the  veri/  last  newspapers  that  had  arrived,  in 
order  perha[)s  to  save  ua  the  trouble  of  wading 
through  the  three  weeks'  information  of  which  wo 
knew  nothing,  and  of  which,  therefore,  we  might 
continue  to  know  nothing.  Mrs.  Milton  was  ever  too 
much  occupied  by  her  ten  children  at  home,  to 
mourn  over  this  abridgment  of  desi)atcheB,  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  never  seemed  to  know 
that  such  events  as  war  and  blockade  were  existing. 
Always  perfectly  happy,  contented,  and  smiling,  ac- 
customed to  gratify  every  wish,  with  no  thought  of 
care  or  sorrow,  and  no  sense  of  responsibility. 
b  I  had  not  been  many  days  at  >Sylvania  before  I 
teard  some  one  say,  "  Captain  McClellan  has  come 
home,"  and  the  name,  recalled  to  minrl  my  journey 
Charleston  to  SavannaL  Soon  afterwards  I 
rd  that  "Captain  and  Mrs.  McClellan  and  the 
ihildren  are  coming  to  see  us."  If  it  should  prove 
to  be  the  same  Captain  McClellan  whom  I  had  seea 
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Meetings  of  some  of  the  largest  planters  in  the 
Gulf  States  were  held,  at  which  tliey  promised  to  set 
the  example,  and  use  tlieir  influence  to  limit  the 
cotton  crops  of  1862. 

One  heard  of  several  large  nitre  caves  that  were 
being  worked  in  Alabama,  and  of  improvements  in 
many  factories  recently  established  in  that  State. 

Several  weeks  elajjsed  without  the  receipt  of  a 
single  letter  either  from  Kichmond,  Warrenton,  or 
Charleston ;  my  friends  at  each  of  those  places 
having  promised  to  keep  me  apprised  of  events; 
neither  did  my  regular  newspapers  arrive,  nor  from 
these  woods  could  my  promised  contributions  to 
Kichmond  be  supphed.  Probably  my  letters  had 
been  addressed  to  Tallahassee,  which  by  mail  route 
was  nearly  a  week's  journey  from  our  locality,  in 
which  case  Mrs.  Milton  undertook  to  instruct  the 
Governor  to  for^vaid  tiiem  to  Sylvania,  but  not  one 
did  I  receive.  I  persevered  in  writing  but  without 
replies.  Whether  the  letters  reached  their  destina* 
tion,  and  whether  the  answers  were  sent  and  lost,  or 
not  written  at  all,  was  vague  and  uncertain,  'lite 
Governor  was  expected  at  home,  and  he  "perhaps 
would  bring  the  letters  and  papers."  He  did  not 
appear  when  expected,  nor  until  the  week  follow- 
ing. Like  my  own  advent,  no  one  knew  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  arrive  until  he  came  witliinside 
of  the  gate.  When  his  Excellency  did  appear, 
neither  letters  nor  papers  came  with  him ;  and  lo 
entirely  absorbed  did  he  aeem  to  be  under  the  weight 
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lis  gokernatorial  fimctiotis,  that  I  bad  not  tB 
rage  to  tremble  him  about  eocb  trifles  as  the  Ims 
ttias  Jones*  fnends  and  correspondence. 
A»  for  the  EiigUsb  gardener,  be  was  aerer  more 
'Btioned,  and  I  do  not  tiunk  was  ever  more  thought 
Jobnn  j  and  I  managed  to  \&j  oat  a  tew  garden 
oed^  but  William,  the  bead  and  chief,  as  well  as  the 
chief  bend  of  the  domestic  estahlLshment,  was  re- 
qnired  by  His  Exi^llenef  at  Tallahassee  ;  and  aa  for 
"Jim,"  and  any  of  the  other  mischieTong  negro 
children,  one  conld  never  secure  tbem  when  wanted. 
The  elder  negroes  were  too  busy  planting,  or  ptongh- 
ing,  or  chopping  wood,  or  doing  something  else  t«» 
render  any  assistance.  When  the  weather  permitted, 
I  worked  harder  on  those  garden  beds  than  the  nnited 
labour  of  any  three  slaves  on  the  place,  while  Johnny 
and  the  girls  stood  and  watched  me  in  astonishment, 
entreating  me  not  to  take  so  much  trouble.  I  endea- 
Tonred  in  vain  to  persnado  them  to  come  and  belp^ 
and  that  it  was  a  deb'ghtM  amusement.  Ncme  of 
them  could  comprehend  the  deh'ghta  of  any  kind 
of  labour.  Even  Johnny  called  to  a  negro  boy 
to  hold  bis  spade  or  to  carry  a  root,  and  at  last 
for  want  of  physical  strength  myself,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  create  a  taste  for  exertion  in  any  one 
else,  the  garden  was  almost  abandoned. 

Another  impediment  was  the  climate,  and  in  this 
respect  Southern  ladies  must  be  pardoned  for  much 
of  that  inaptitude  for  exercise  which  we  of  Northern 
constitutions  can  but  ill  appreciate.    In  February 
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the  temperature  was  often  at  80'  in  the  sharh?,  iiiul 
then  would  follow  the  whole  routine  of  culm,  oupri'it- 
siTe  hejit,  wind,  rain,  hail,  thunder  and  lipihtnitig, 
succeeded  by  calm  again,  and  terrainatinj;  in  exce»- 
sire  chilliness  for  a  day  or  two.  The  [iToccim  of  the 
storm  would  not  occupy  perhaps  half  an  hour,  dunng 
which  time  I  hare  observed  the  thermometer  to  fall 
twenty  degrees  in  three  minutes,  and  forty  dr-groe* 
in  a  few  hours  afterwards.  On  one  or  two  occaHiong 
I  sulfered  more  severely  from  cold  in  Florida  than 
I  ha<I  done  even  in  Virginia  the  winter  before,  ao 
trying  are  those  changes.  Tlie  houses)  are  only  l»uilt 
for  Slimmer  weather ;  the  doors  and  windowu  do  not 
close  by  several  inches,  and  indeed  are  only  closed 
at  all  during  the  night,  let  the  weather  Ijc  what  it 
may. 

The  winter  of  1861-62  was  eo  mfld,  that  in  a<ldi- 
tion  to  other  difficnltiee,  great  losses  of  meat  wcn^ 
sustained  during  the  killing  and  sidting  nvnmiu, 
Wlien  I  first  arrived  in  Florida  the  people  were 
watcliing  anxiously  for  weather  to  be  cool  enongh 
"  to  kill."  Those  killing  days  were  horrible.  You 
could  not  look  out  of  a  door  or  window  without 
beholding  cart-loa<l8  of  slaughtered  pigu  being  ''arried 
to  the  yard  to  be  cut  up.  Then  you  could  not  ven- 
ture a  step  beyond  the  threshold  without  jierceiviug 
this  cuttiug-up  process,  when  all  sorto  of  ap(K-ndageii 
were  strung  upon  lines  to  be  dn'-d,  and  u  wliole  row 
of  negroes  were  engaged  before  boards  and  bonolMw 
in  salting,  packing,  and  drying  tboiie  portiutia  of  |ji|pi, 
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which  made  ooe  feel  one  never  wished  to  behold  a 
porcine  dish  in  one's  life  agnin. 

These  are  tlie  times  when  Southern  families  lux- 
uriate over  the  delicacies  of  "  fresh  meat,"  as  every 
fragment  of  yesterday's  tuid  this  morning's  slaugh- 
tered pig  is  called.  Mr&  W.,  of  Essex  county.  Vir- 
ginia, had  told  me  tliat  from  thirty  to  forty  hogs 
besides  oxen  were  salted  down  every  winter  at  Forest 
Kill  for  home  consumption.  JThe  number  at  Sylvania 
I  did  not  ascertain,  but  no  doubt  it  was  much  greater, 
because  the  diet  is  coufiiied  more  entirely  to  salt 
food  as  you  proceed  southwards,  and  a  great  deftl  of 
tlie  trade  of  Florida  consists  in  these  kinds  of  pro- 
visions. In  the  vast  woods  of  Florida  people  turn 
their  cattle  adrift  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
are  branded  with  the  owner's  namej  and  then  tamed 
loose  to  wander  for  miles  and  months  together. 
When  required,  the  owners  or  the  negroes,  probably 
both,  go  in  search  of  the  vagrants,  which  may  be 
himted  up  some  fifty  miles  from  home. 

Dr.  Jtilmston  toM  me  that  one  man  alone  in  Flo- 
rida fiaid  taxes  on  18,000  head  of  cattle,  and  that  the 
markets  of  Charleston  and  Savannah  were  diiefly 
supplied  from  this  State.  No  country  fiimisheB 
greater  advantages  for  "  squatters "  than  Florida. 
The  probability  is  that  a  man  may  go  and  settle 
liimself  in  the  woods  and  never  be  disturbed.  A  few 
active  enterprising  families  might  establisli  them- 
selves there,  cut  down  the  timber,  build  themselves 
bouses,  and  raise  the  moat  yielding  crops  of  a  score 
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of  things  as  yet  uncnltivated,  and  almost  nnknovni  to 
be  indigenous.     I  am  alluding  not  to  the  staples  of 
cotton,   rice,  sugar,   and  tobacco,  all  of  which  are 
grown  successfully  in   Florida,  but  to  a  variety  of 
fraits  and   valuable    medicines.      Oranges,   lemons, 
pomegranates,  limes,  and  citrons  grow  wild,  but  are, 
scarcely  eatable  for  want  of  cultivation.     Except- 
ing in  East  Florida  one  rarely  saw  an  orange  tree, 
and  as  for  lemons  they  were  not  to  be  procured  for 
love  or  money  in   our  neighbourhood,  while   they 
were  decaying  under  the  trees  in  the  groves  of  East 
Florida  for  want  of  suflScient  enteqmse  or  labour  to 
collect  and  send  them  away,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
as  much  as  half  a  dollar  was  given  for  one  lemon  in 
Richmond,  where  the  hospital  necessities  would  have 
proved  an  excellent  market  for  such  fruit.     It  is  in 
these  things  that  the  evil  effects  of  slavery  appear. 
Did    any  of  those  rough  farmers  I  saw,  not  think 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  "put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,"  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  things 
than  raising  cotttm,  he  need  not  depend  on  foreign 
countries  for  either  medicines  or  luxuries.     The  re- 
sources of  the  South  are  not  even  half  known,  much 
less  develoj)ed.     Near  the  Gulf  were  growing  large 
groves  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  wholly  uncultivated, 
besides  other  wild  fruits  in  profusion;  dyes,  drugs, 
woods,  ores,  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  the  most  beautiful 
vegetation   seen    without   the    tropics,   are    almost 
ignored ;  while  sugar,  cotton,  &c.,  alone  are  culti- 
■nd  many  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential 
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families,  living  with  their  hundreds  of  negroes  and 
thousands  of  acres,  do  not  possess  one  square  yard 
of  garden  plot !  living  literally  in  the  woods,  with  an 
ordinary  diet  of  com  bread  in  all  its  varieties,  and 
hard  salted  meats,  with  cabbages  and  sweet  potatoes 
for  vegetables,  and  poultry  for  variety;  they  have 
plenty  of  horses  and  carriages,  plenty  of  ready  money 
in  return  for  their  productive  and  easily  raised  crops ; 
but  slovenliness,  disorder,  incompleteness,  and  dis- 
comfort may  be  witnessed  everywhere.  The  negroes 
are  too  indolent  and  stupid  to  do  anj-thing  uidess 
compelled.  Tiie  masters  and  mistresses  tolerate  any 
amount  of  confusion  rather  than  exert  themselves  to 
remedy  it,  and  indeed,  ha^nng  been  reared  in  this 
same  confusion,  they  do  not  often  observe  it.  The 
further  southward  one  goes,  the  more  this  is  seen  to  ■ 
bo  the  case,  where  the  relaxing  and  enervating 
influences  of  climate  are  also  more  perceptible. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

A  new  Evil,  and  bow  it  was  orerooine — Ladies'  Gun-boat  Fundu — 
Tlie  Wiijipiug — The  Phantom — CbADge«  of  Temperature^ 
Exposed  Pfisition  of  Florida — An  Unpardonable  Oflenoe— 
Sudden  Inundations — An  artifice  to  procure  Siiecimena, 

I  FELT  my  health  fast  giving  way  under  the  influence 
of  the  isolation,  the  temperature,  and  the  diet.  In 
vain  I  struggled  against  this  new  and  worst  evil  of 
alL  God  help  me!  should  my  health  fail,  where 
would  be  my  only  protection.  Day  after  day  my 
strength  decreased,  until  I  had  not  energy  to  hold  a 
pen  or  pencil,  and  could  not  walk  ten  paces  without 
fatigue ;  then  followed  some  cooler  weatlier,  cool 
enough  "  to  kill ;"  another  score  of  hogs  was 
slaughtered,  and  I  believe  that  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  my  indisposition. 

The  girls  were  very  amiable,  the  elder  ones  said 
"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  the  lessons,"  nnd  under- 
took to  instruct  the  younger  ones;  and  they  all 
seemed  in  the  height  of  enjoyment  with  the  idea  of 
it  When  at  last  I  was  confined  to  my  room  Jlrs. 
Milton  brouglit  her  work  up  to  sit  with  inc.  and  the 
noisy  troublesome  Flora  sometimes  came  bouncing 
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iu  with  the  pretty  little  Jeff  Davis,  who  just  began 
to  linow  me.  I  fell  back  upcin  reading  novels  to 
draw  away  my  thoughts  from  frightful  subjects,  but 
iu  spite  of  ali,  began  to  fear  my  bones  would  rest 
imder  the  climbing  roses  and  Cape  jasmine  in  thofl 
little  family  graveyard  of  Sylvania,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  Marylunders  in  Western  Virginia, 
my  friends  might  never  know  where  I  was  buried. 
Blrs.  Jlilton  sent  for  a  doctor.  The  best  physician  ial 
the  neighbourhood  had  just  gone  to  North  Carolina 
to  be  near  the  army,  but  tliere  was  another  one,  she 
said.  He  came,  and  looked  at  me,  and  went  away 
again,  forgetting  to  leave  the  medicines,  or  to  send 
them ;  he  lived  eight  miles  off.  Mrs.  Milton  then 
prescribed  for  mc,  and  tried  every  means  to  procure  . 
me  suitable  diet,  but  diet  was  unnecessary,  I  couldfl 
eat  nothing.  If  I  could  have  received  one  letter  it 
seemed  as  if  I  should  feci  better ;  but  the  reflection 
tliat  friends  might  WTite,  and  even  a  letter  from 
Eughmil  might  arrive,  through  those  kind  people 
at  Charelston,  and  be  lost  by^carelessness  at  the  post- 
office,  was  not  very  consolatory.  I  will  not  teaze  the 
reader  with  more  of  tluit  illness,  the  most  alarming 
aud  unhappy  one  of  my  life.  Of  course  I  recovered, 
as  I  live  to  tell  the  tale ;  but  I  shall  always  believ 
that,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  I  was  enabled: 
to  struggle  against  it,  and  keep  alive  by  mere  force 
will.  The  idea  of  dying  out  there  in  the  blockaded 
coimtry,  away  from  every  human  tie,  was  so  terrible, 
that  I  exerted  myself  to  keep  alive,  more  than  I 
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erer  exerted  myself  to  do  anything  in  my  life  before. 
Medicines  there  wore  noue,  of  any  consequence. 
Stimulants  there  were  noue ;  neither  delicacies,  or 
any  kind  of  diet  that  an  Englisli  invalid  would  re- 
quire ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  eat  anything  at 
all,  Jolinny  went  out  to  shoot  birds  and  catch  fish, 
aud  Aunt  Peggy  exerted  her  best  skill  in  preparing 
the  dishes  to  suit  my  taste ;  and  at  last  I  managed 
to  get  down  stairs  to  take  a  drive. 

The  last  time  I  had  looked  out  at  the  woods  none 
of  the  deciduous  trees  had  shown  a  sign  of  buds.  It 
had  been  within  three  weeks,  and  now  the  dogwood 
was  in  bloom.  Also  several  species  of  plum,  sassa- 
firas,  and  many  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  quite  new 
to  me.  The  "  live  oaks  "  aud  some  other  trees  were 
in  full  foliage,  and  among  wild  flowers  I  saw  a 
very  handsome  verbtma,  like  our  garden  varieties, 
oxalis,  violets,  white  lilies,  azaleas,  and  several 
strange  plants  all  in  bloom.  This  was  the  end  of 
February.  Uncle  Steph,  who  drove  me,  was  not  so 
obliging  as  William.  He  wanted  ''  to  be  home  to 
give  my  pigs  dere  supper,  and  couldn't  stop  for  no 
weeds."  The  giils  enjuyetl  a  drive  into  town,  or 
to  visit  their  young  friends ;  but  merely  to  pass  along 
the  road  to  look  at  the  trees  and  inhale  the  pure 
breath  of  Heaven,  did  not  possess  many  attractions ; 
80  I  went  alone. 

An  occasional  newspaper  from  Richmond  did  be- 
gin to  arrive  at  Sylvania,  and  the  first  letter  I  re- 
ceived was  from  Dr.  Eacou.    It  had  been  three  weeks 
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'  brag  "  of  the  Federals,  who  were  "  not  any 
to  their  object  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
nor  so  near,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed." 
He  wound  up  his  famously  long  letter  by  saying 
that  "  we  are  all  anxiously  watehing  the  course 
that  England  and  France  may  pursue,  for  by  the 
latest  news  the  probability  of  their  intervention  seems 
to  be  increasing.  I  have  little  doubt  myself  that 
in  less  than  sixty  days  our  independence  will  be 
acknowledged,  and  tliat  in  less  than  three  months 
this  odious  blockade  will  be  raised.  Europe,  I  think, 
cannot  stand  it  much  longer.  May  God  speed  the 
day,  for  it  is  a  sore  oppression  to  us  I" 

This  writer  was  a  man  of  solid  judgment,  a  scholar, 
a  divine,  and  an  example  of  Christian  virtues. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  perfect /urwe  through- 
out the  Confederacy  for  "  Ladies  pun-boat  funds." 
Having  supplied  their  soldiers  with  winter  clothing, 
and  used  up  all  the  flannels,  cloths,  and  wools  that 
were  then  procurable,  in  adding  to  their  wants,  their 
attention  was  turned  to  the  gun-boats.  In  Cliarles- 
ton.  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  liichmond, 
as  well  as  other  places,  ladies  were  forming  societies 
for  tliis  object  One  saw  columns  and  columns  of 
names  and  subscriptions  acknowledged  in  the  papers. 
Those  who  htvd  money  gave  it,  those  who  had  not, 
gave  plate  and  jewelry ;  tlie  wealthy  not  only  gave 
money  themselves,  but  purchased,  by  raffling,  the 
gifta  of  others,  so  that  thus  double  asfiistance  was 
rendered  to  the  object. 
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The  negro  girl  appointed  to  attend  to  my  room 
and   wait   upon  me,  was  not  the   property  of  the 
Governor,  but  had  been  hired,  since  Christmas,  to  | 
tike  the  place  of  one  of  his  own  skives,  who  had  not  j 
strong  health.      Jane  was  even  uglier  and  morej 
stupid  than  Barnes  of  Milbank.     I  never  saw  such 
a  hideous  picture  of  sullen,  dogged  stupidity.     She 
was  a  sort  of  supernumerary  in  the  dining-room  in 
the  absence  of  William,  and  her  other  duties  were  to 
serve  me,  and  do  neetUework  for  the  family.     Mrs. 
Milton,  one  of  the  most  good-tempered  people  in  the 
Confederacy,  got  sorely  tried  with  Jane,  whose  black 
looks  (morally)  were  worse  than  her  stupidity. 

At  last  Mrs.  Milton  threatened  to  have  her  whip- 
pod  by  the  overseer.  This  was  the  first  case  of  private 
whipping  I  had  ever  known  or  heard  of,  during  my 
residence  in  the  South.  Jane  had  some  days  more 
given  her  for  trial,  without  effect,  and  then  Mrs. 
Milton  told  me  sho  had  sent  Uncle  Steph  with  her  to 
the  overseer,  to  receive  the  threatened  punishmeot. 
Now  ]Mrs.  Milton  was  a  lady  who  devoutly  believed  in 
flagellations,  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  wisest 
of  men.  There  was  one  of  the  ten  with  fair  curb, 
and  another  of  the  ten  with  dark  curls,  and  a  thinl 
younger  still ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  but  one  or 
other  of  these  petiteg  eBpieglet  did  not  come  in  for  ii 
little  "switching."  Flora,  also,  Jeff  Davis'  e8i>e<aul 
attendant,  and  the  most  troublesome,  impudent 
specimen  of  African  blood  that  could  be  found,  came 
in  for  her  "  switchings "  with  the  rest  of  the  juve- 
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niles,  none  of  which  created  an  impression  more 
lusting  than  ten  minutus.  But  Jaue  was  beyond 
switrhings. 

The  first  time  the  culprit  appeared  in  my  room 
after  her  punishment,  feeling  very  sorry  for  her,  and 
expecting  to  see  traces  of  tears  or  suffering,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  her  just  as  stolid  and  sullen  us  ever ; 
but  contrary  to  my  principle,  I  could  not  resist 
enticing  her  into  a  conversation,  until  the  subject 
was  approached  thus : 

"What  a  pity,  Jane,  you  won't  try  to  do  right 
without  being  obliged  to  be  punislied  like  one  of 
the  mules,  who  cannot  understand  us  you  can." 

An  indistinct  grosvl  was  the  only  reply. 

"  You  won't  be  wlupped  any  more,  will  you  ?" 

Another  growl  something  about  "  d'  know." 

"  Did  the  overseer  hurt  you  much  ?" 

No  answer ;  only  a  shadow  of  mortification  in  her 
looks. 

"  ^Vhere  did  he  whip  yon  ?" 

"  Td  'no  whar  'hooped  mo  :  d'no  noffin  'bout  'en"  ; 
in  a  voice  as  if  from  under  the  floor. 

Whether  she  really  had  been  whipped,  and  how 
much  she  had  suffered,  it  was  cleiir  she  did  not  intend 
to  confess.  She  was  certainly  ashamed  at  the  very 
idea  of  it,  and  I  respected  her  the  more  for  that. 
Afterwards  I  found  out  she  had  received  two  or 
three  "  cuts  "  over  her  dress,  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  "  cuts  "  had  made  any  more  impression  on  her  per- 
fcon  than  on  her  manners,  for  I  saw  no  improvement. 
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During  my  illness  a  yiabar  bad  arrired  at  8jl- 
vania,  in  the  perscm  of  a  nephew  of  the  goveno^ 
a  soldier  of  oonrse,  Major  Brovn  from  Texas.    Uiitfl 
I  vas  well  enough  to  resume  my  seat  in  the  loboal- 
toom,  the  advent  of  this  cousin,  a  yoong  gentlasta    ' 
of  about  twenty-fonr,  did  not  tend  to  inywte  tiie 
application  of  my  pupils.    Great  doings  wero  going 
on  in  the  parlour  beneath.    The  piano  was  gnring 
forth  the  lirelieBt  aiis,  while  meny  steps  "keift  time 
to  the  music,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed,  that  some 
other  cousin  did  not  arrive  to  add  to  the  gtoap. 
The  girls  were  all  excellent  musicians,  and  then 
were  two  good  pianos  in  the  house,  often  both  in 
use  at  the  same  time. 

When  I  was  able  to  join  the  family,  I  found  this 
young  soldier,  Milton  Brown,  to  be  a  very  agreeable 
addition  to  our  circle.  The  rides  into  town  became 
a  little  more  regular,  and  we  were  kept  better  in- 
formed of  the  news,  although  it  was  rarely  less  than 
of  two  weeks'  date  when  it  did  rebch  us. 

The  first  time  Major  Brown  and  Johnny  went  to 
]|£ariamia  they  brought  back  that  accumulation  of 
depressing  news  that  came  like  a  thunder-clap  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  people.  The  disasters  at  Fort 
Donnelson,  Fort  Henry,  Nashville,  Columbus,  Bowl- 
ing Green,  the  death  of  General  Zollicoffer,  and  the 
imoads  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Carolina  besides. 

In  nothing  had  the  evil  effects  of  slavery  been 
more  apparent — to  me  at  least,  so  far  as  I  was 
of  judging — than  in  this  succession  of  re- 
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And  another  great  drawback  to  the  South- 
were  their  hopefulness  and  confidence.  Their 
successes  at  first-  gave  them  too  reliant  an  opinion 
of  their  ovra  prowess  and  of  Yankee  cowardice. 
While  the  latter  were  drilling,  and  improving  rapidly 
in  the  art  of  war,  the  Southerners  became  lax ;  fool- 
ishly watching  every  item  of  European  news,  count- 
ing by  weeks  and  days  when  the  anticipated  "  recog- 
nition "  would  take  place ;  dwelling  on  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Federals,  their  inability  to  cjirry  out  their 
programme,  and  their  want  of  funds,  and  prolonging 
too  late  the  all-imiwrtant  action — practical  lalwrious 
action — which  unfortunately  is  so  unwelcome  to  the 
Southerner.  Neither  courage  nor  determination  was 
wanting,  but  you  cannot  persuade  a  Southerner  to  be 
in  a  hurry. 

Thus,  this  easy  indifference,  this  slowneas  and  in- 
completeness, were  visible  on  a  larger  scale  when 
the  time  came  for  the  whole  South  to  exert  itself  as 
one  man.  And  yet,  for  such  men,  they  had  done 
wonders,  for  they  had  everything  to  learn. 

The  victories  which  the  Federalists  gained  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  had  now  the  effect  of 
rousing  the  Southerners  to  still  greater  exertions. 
Several  of  the  governors — Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Georgia — issued  immediate  calls  for  more  troops,  and 
private  individuals  again  exerted  themselves  to  form 
companies.  The  government  of  Virginia  even  pro- 
posed drafting,  but  it  was  not  then  necessary.  The 
proposition  was  made  as  a  stimulant,  and  there  seemed 
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l)ut  little  doubt  that  a  larger  army  than  ever  would 
soon  reassemble  wliere  needed. 

All  those  impediments  in  travelling,  and  the  con- 
sequent deficiencies  of  the  postal  arrangements,  added 
to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  a  country  of 
few  railroads,  few  inhabitants,  vast  forests,  and  rapid 
rivers ;  where  after  every  heavy  rain  the  countr)- 
was  inundated,  and  traffic  stoppetl;  and  among  a 
people  wholly  unused  to  active  life,  and  with  very 
little  of  the  Northern  business  capacitiea 

Strange  as  it  seemed,  at  that  very  time  the 
South  was  swarming  with  Northern  men.  They 
professed  to  be  "  friends,"  of  course,  and  the  too  con- 
fiding Southerners  believed  them,  and  were  averse  to 
tuni  them  off.  They  had  established  themselves  id 
business,  and  found  it  to  their  interest  to  stay. 
Nearly  all  the  telegraph  workers  were  Northern 
men,  until  a  school  was  established  in  Charleston, 
for  the  instruction  of  Southern  youths  in  the  method 
of  telegraphic  communication.  It  was  wonderful 
that  the  Federals  had  not  gained  more  rapid  access 
to  the  coimtry,  and  that  the  Confederates  had  been 
so  successful  in  prutectuig  themselves,  when  one 
discovered  so  many  Northern  people  in  places  of 
trust.  The  telegraph  clerk  at  Marianna  was  a 
"Yankee,"  and  there  were  even  "Yankee"  editors 
in  Florida,  but  if  a  Southerner  in  the  North  had 
ventured  to  say  one-half  as  much  as  they  did,  or  to 
show  the  same  partiality,  he  would  have  been  quickly 
handed  off  to  Fort  Warren. 
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The  weather  at  the  beginning  of  Jlarch  >vas  as 
trarm  as  an  English  August  In  the  niiddlo  of  the 
day  the  thermometer  wag  often  at  S5°.  The  even- 
ings, however,  were  always  cool  enough  to  render  a 
few  blazing  logs  agreeable,  and  a  blanket  at  night 
could  not  weU  be  dispensed  with.  I  never  found 
that  scarcity  of  blaultcts  in  the  South,  that  our 
Federal  cousins  seemed  to  think  must  prevail,  when 
it  was  rei>orted  that  President  Davis  had  issued  a 
proclamation  to  "press"  (into  service)  all  the 
blankets  in  the  Confederacy.  I  read  the  papers  with 
tolerable  constancy,  and  never  saw  or  heard  of  such 
a  step ;  nor  did  it  seem  necessary,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge ;  for  the  Southern  ladies,  not  so  handy  in  their 
quiltings  and  coutrivings  as  their  Northern  relatives, 
were  in  the  habit  of  purcha-sing  blankets,  while  the 
latter  substituted  the  quilted  coverlets  called  "com- 
forts,"— a  wadded  counterpane,  in  fact.  In  spite  of 
80  large  a  number  being  volunteered  and  given  to 
the  army,  I  found  more  blankets  in  the  South  in 
one  house,  than  I  had  seen  in  any  three  in  the  North. 

But  I  was  going  to  mention  our  storms  in  Itlarcb. 
There  was  one  particularly  on  the  7th,  after  an 
excessivo  and  steady  heat;  in  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards  the  weather  turned  so  cold  tlmt  a  heavy 
night  frost  ensued,  destroying  roses,  killing  the  buds 
and  peach  blossoms,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and 
numy  vegetables.  It  was  a  very  unusual  occurrence, 
and  having  anticipated  such  feasts  among  the  flowers 
and  fruits  of  Florida,  to  irus  it  was  a  grand  dis- 
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appointment.  Those  "  cold  spells  "  were  very  trying. 
The  wind  waa  cutting,  dry,  and  ungenial,  like  an 
exaggerated  English  March.  The  negroea  went 
sliivering  about  completely  benumbed,  mind  and 
body,  while  such  weather  lasted. 

After  tliis  particular  storm  followed  more  heavy 
rains.  "Oh,  me!"  with  all  that  suspense  about 
Nashville,  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  Corinth ;  to 
which  latter  place  every  one  waa  going  now,  as  they 
had  gone  to  Manassas  last  year ;  to  know  that  more 
fresheta  would  again  deprive  us  of  our  letters  and 
papers,  waa  another  grievous  di8ap]X)intment.  Kich- 
mond  began  to  be  threatened  too,  and  if  that  place 
and  Charleston  should  be  lost,  the  Consuls,  who  I  now 
felt  to  be  my  oidy  protectors,  would  be  irremediably 
separated  from  me.  I  used  to  rush  to  my  desk,  and 
begin  letters,  only  to  reflect  that  they  could  not  be 
sent,  or  might  never  reach  their  destination.  Some- 
times some  were  written,  and  at  length  despatched  to 
town ;  where  a  week  afterwards  I  heard  they  were  still 
lying,  waiting  for  the  river  to  subside.  That  river, 
that  was  so  often  overflowing  it.s  banks,  and  bloc' 
up  the  roads,  was  the  Chattahoochie,  which,  in 
junction  with  the  Flint  Kiver,  forms  the  Apalachicola, 
which  empties  itself  at  the  town  of  the  same  name 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mojiico.  Our  nearest  and  most 
important  large  town  was  Columbus,  Georgia,  and  in 
addition  to  our  fears  for  other  parts  of  the  Confede- 
racy, we  Uved  in  constant  apprehension,  afiter  the 
evacuation  of  Apalachicola,  that  the  Federal  gun- 
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would  ascend  the  Chattahoochie,  and  thus  cut 
us  off  entirely  from  Northern  communication.  Wlieu 
the  Governor  came  home  now  and  then  for  a  day  or 
two,  his  mind  was  wholly  engrossed  for  the  safety 
of  the  State :  with  as  much  desjiatch  as  possible  ob- 
structions were  to  be  placed  in  the  river,  and  deft'uces 
to  be  erected  along  its  banks.  A  very  fine  piece 
of  ordnance  had  sunk  in  the  river  mud,  owing  to  the 
inundations;  this  had  to  be  recovered  iiiul  placed 
in  position,  and  the  safety  of  Florida,  with  its  iifti^en 
hundred  miles  of  coast  to  protect,  and  very  spurso 
population,  gave  his  Excellency  much  uneosinoss. 
Femaiidiuo  had  been  captured,  also  Jacksonvillo, 
in  East  Florida,  and  a  largo  portion  of  tlio  coiiat; 
tke  eastern  termination  of  the  Middlu  Floriihi 
railway  was  in  possession  of  the  Ft'di<ralH,  who 
at  any  moment  could  have  advanced  upon  Tal- 
lahassee both  by  east  and  soutli.  St.  MiirkN,  wlioru 
boats  of  light  draft  could  approach  the  hIioH), 
was  twenty  miles  south  of  the  capital.  I'tmww^ola 
as   evacuated   about  that  time,  and  many  of  tlui 

abitants,  who  had  fled  from  thcTO,  wore  living  in 
tents  in  the  woods,  sufTcring  grr^at  deprivatiotiM. 

Though  able  to  resume  ,my  duticn,  it  wm  wilii 
great  effort  and  fatigue  that  they  were  accoiujiliniuxl, 
for  there  was  scarcely  a  chance  of  reoovaring  my 
strength.  The  woods  presented  frc«h  oliamu  In  (Imi 
way  of  floral  beauties,  but  my  rambUMi  could  only 
be  extremely  short. 

Li  all  deference  to  Boutlieni  lKJi|rftaUijr  Md  Ul9 
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"  eflfident  blockade,"  I  must  confess  that  I  bad  made 
sure  of  au  arrival  in  town  of  "  a  few  choice  bottles 
of  brandy,"  to  imrcbaso  one.  Now  under  any  other 
circumstances,  this  step  would  have  been  an  insult  to 
the  kind  people  who  make  you  welcome  to  all  and 
every  luxury  their  house  affords ;  but  I  had  seen 
how  long  a  bottle  of  brandy,  or  a  gallon  of  wine 
lasted,  where  the  latter  was  left  on  the  'side-board 
for  every  one,  young  or  old,  to  help  themselves  with- 
out any  reflection  about  its  scarcity;  and  where 
every  negro  who  chose  to  have  a  "  spussum "  wm 
to  be  supplied  with  brandy  as  long  as  it  lasted. 
Therefore  I  not  only  procured  a  bottle  of  thia 
choice  drug,  for  three  dollare,  but  a  bottle  of  a  still 
choicer  drug,  a  half-poisonous  distillation  called 
"whiskey,"  in  which  was  to  be  steeped  some  bitter 
bark,  and  taken  as  a  tonic,  recommended  by  Mre. 
Jlilton.  Tlie  brandy  by  various  means  had  greatly 
diminished,  when,  one  morning,  Jane  came  to  the 
school-house  to  say  that  Mrs.  Miller,  a  neighbour, 
had  sent  over  to  see  if  Mrs.  Milton  could  give  her 
some  brandy,  for  a  negro  eliild  in  a  high  fever. 
Mrs.  Milton  knowing  that  I  had  some,  had  sent  to 
ask  me  to  give  the  desired  dose. 

This  was  an  embarrassing  sort  of  message.  The 
impnjbability  of  being  able  to  procure  any  more  on 
account  of  the  blockade,  the  doubtful  remedy  for  a 
child  in  a  fever,  and  my  own  health,  one  after  the 
other  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  at  last 
I  sent  tlie  unfortunate  message,  "Tell  Mre.  Milton 
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the  brandv  is  nearly  all  gone,  bnt  will  the  whiskey 
do  as  well  ?  No  Jane  appeared  again,  and  at  dinner- 
time Mrs.  Milton  was  more  silent  and  distent  than  I 
had  ever  seen  her  before. 

After  the  children  had  left  the  table,  I  tried  to 
invite  conversation,  and  asked  if  any  bad  news  lud 
arrived.  She  said  no,  excepting  that  she  waj»  iorry 
to  find  that  her  neighbonr  Mrs.  Miller  was  likely  Ut 
lose  her  little  negro  girl,  to  whom  the  wa«  very 
much  attached :  and  that  she  had  felt  qait«  hart  at 
my  message  this  morning. 

«lle«ge?    What  was  ar 

'Why  that  yon  thought  brandy  too  good  to  gire 
to  a  ni^er.  We  don't  coosider  anything  too  good  tot 
oar  niggers,  and  give  them  whatc-rer  we  have  oar* 
selves,  when  they  are  sick,  and  need  it" 

Explanation  was  naelea^  and  aa  fb»  troth  waa,  I 
really  had  tho<aght  ao,  under  the  doobtfol  propriatf 
of  giving  a  child  ''in  a  h%^  ferer"  hraody,  when 
that  article  might  be  leqnired  under  leaa  hwaHtUMf 
circomstances,  my  excoaea  were  rery  laioa.  Whathar 
the  stnpid  Jane  in  her  iD^enper  or  ohtnaaaaaa  had 
conveyed  the  impreaaon,  or  wbedMT  aidiar  of  tha 
children  had  miarqmaeated  the  aaaaigav  H  ttmiUrM 
little;  the  fact  waa  dear tlwt  the  ilava  wm  thoogbt 
to  require  the  itiaialaa^  vUeh  tha  eooatrjr  luw 
honted  over  to  procure^ 

Tboe  waa  a  little  dbanh  out  in  the  wonAt  aaar 
Fylvania,  that  the  Qmenar  had  Iwilt  tur  ttm  i 
modfltion  of  the  ne^huMihowl,  and  wbana 
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was  held  about  once  a  month.  The  Miltons  were 
all  Episcopalians,  but  the  only  Epi3co{>al  church 
was  in  Marianna,  and  it  was  very  occasionally  that 
a  semce  was  held  there,  because  at  that  time  there 
was  no  regular  clergyman. 

The  little  church  in  the  woods  was  generally 
served  by  a  Metliodist  minister,  but  the  family  at 
Sylvania  made  it  a  rule  to  attend  there.  For  two 
or  three  weeks  in  the  spring  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, visiting  at  Marianna,  offered  to  servo  that 
church  ;  and  though  it  was  ten  miles  off,  we  were  glad 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  going. 

I  had  been  once  or  twice  into  the  little  town  to 
visit  Mrs.  McClellan,  and  to  purchase  books  for  the 
studicjj,  or  rather  to  seek  them,  and  not  find  them ; 
another  manque  involving  extra  fatigue  on  the 
instructress,  as  the  lessons  became  almost  entirely 
viva  voce.  "I  wish  you  would  buy  all  these  books, 
madam,"  said    the    storekeeper ;   "  you  had  better 

Lmake  sure  of  them,  for  now  Nashville  has  gone,  we 
are  not  likely  to  get  any  more."  As  they  were  not 
such  as  I  either  required  or  approved,  it  was  im- 
possible to  comply  with  tliis  moderate  request. 
To  continue  the  drive  to  Marianna.  There  was  a 
swamp,  most  productive  of  beautiful  wild  flower 
that  we  passed  on  the  road,  and  every  time  1 
had  gone  to  to\vn,  it  had  been  my  wish  and  endea- 
vour to  stop  there  for  a  few  specimens.  Various 
excuses  had  caused  the  stopping  to  bo  postjioned 
from  week  to  week,   until  one  day  when  William 
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at  home  for  a  week  or  two,  and  I  wa/?  i^)uig 
myself  to  town,  there  seemed  a  better  chance  of 
SDoeesB.  There  had  been  a  storm  the  night  before, 
and  the  sandy  roads  were  delightful  for  driving. 
Only  one  of  the  girls  was  with  me ;  and  William 
waa  talking  of  the  heavy  rains  that  had  fallen.  "  I 
'member  the  time  when  yoa  coold  etan'  on  the 
bridge,  and  reach  down  yoor  hand  into  the  water 
an'  I  slionldn't  wonder  it  was  to  be  bo  agin,"  said 
William.  The  rain  certainly  had  been  tremendoos 
the  previous  night.  Such  showers  one  had  seen 
and  heard  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  but  through 
the  livelong  night  those  showers  had  fallen  not 
in  rain,  but  torrents,  rivers,  floods,  falling  only  to 
cease  a  moment  to  pour  down  with  fresh  fury.  It 
was  as  if  the  hosts  of  heaven  were  letting  loose  the 
water  courses,  which  fell  not  in  drops,  but  rivers. 

WTien  we  arrived  at  the  swamp  near  the  Chipola, 
which  floM-8  into  the  Chattahoochie,  the  water  was  up 
to  the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  and  when  we  returned,  leas 
than  two  hours  afterwards,  the  water  had  risen  more 
than  half  a  foot  "  It  is  just  nine  days  since  any 
mail  left  this  place,"  said  the  postmaster,  "  and  the 
river  is  rising  now,  so  there  will  be  no  chance  of 
sending  for  a  week  or  two."  And  no  chance  of  ob- 
taining the  mail  either ! 

I  have  wandered  away  from  the  Episcopal  church 
in  a  very  irreverent  manner,  and  also  from  those 
much-coveted  flowers.  After  trying  to  coax  {)eopIe 
who  "  quite  forgot,"  and  striving  to  obtain  some  of 
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the  specimens,  I  noticed  on  that  Sunday,  when  we 
were  driving  into  town  to  church,  several  very 
beautiful  sprays  of  blossoms  on  shrula  peculiar  to 
that  locality.  Many  plants  hiid  already  gone  too  far, 
and  ceased  to  bloom,  but  there  was  a  constant  8ucce»- 
sion  in  the  swamps.  The  first  Sunday,  as  we  were 
returning  home,  a  pouring  rain  prevented  us  from 
stopping,  but  Miss  Milton  said  they  should  send  to 
town  again  on  Tuesday,  when  she  would  try  to  think 
of  them  for  me. 

As  Uncle  Steph  was  driving  off,  I  thought  there 
might  be  some  hopes  of  getting  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens. "  Now  Uncle  Steph,  do  be  sure  to  bring  me 
some  of  those  flowers  that  you  pass,  by  the  swamp, 
as  you  come  back. 

"No,  missus.  Can't  stop  for  no  flowers  to-day. 
"Wants  to  git  homo  quick." 

I  knew  wcU  enough  it  was  altogether  useless  to 
coax  him,  which  perhaps  would  have  made  him  more 
stubborn.  The  next  Sunday  as  we  were  returning 
home  from  church,  I  tried  again.  "  Oh  Uncle  Steph, 
do  stop  and  let  me  gather  that  flower." 

"  No  stoppin'  to-day ;  no  scamperin'  ronn'  on  de 
Sabbaff." 

"  But  I  can  admire  the  works  of  God,  on  the 
Sabbath,  Uncle  Steph ;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  missus.  I  goes  to  prayer-meetin*  and 
sings  '  Praise  do  Lord,*  an'  feeds  my  pigs,  an'  kips 
straight ;  an'  don't  go  no  scrummaging  after  weeds 
on  de  Lord's  day."         • 
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"Uncle  Steph,  it  was  on  tho  Lord'f?  day  tlmt  I 
first  learnt  to  love  his  works,  when  my  father 
took  me  into  the  fields  and  showed  me  the  flowers 
and  insects;  and  when  I  see  the  beautiful  things 
that  the  Lord  has  created  for  our  enjoyment  I  love 
Him  all  the  more.  I  can  pray  to  Him  and  praise 
Him  with  my  hands  full  of  flowers,  and  never  feel 
that  it  makes  me  love  Hira  and  serve  Him  tlie  less." 

"  Can't  say,  missus,"  said  the  imperturbable  uncle, 
who  was  determined  not  to  agree  with  any  such 
philosophy;  "my  pigs  is  a-waitin'  for  their  suppers 
now,  an'  my  horses  wants  to  git  back  to  their  stables 
on  de  Lord's  day." 

The  Englishwoman  was  about  as  determined  to 
have  her  way  as  the  old  coachman,  and  in  no  mood 
to  be  baffled  by  him.  Very  soon  other  irresistible 
clusters  hang  by  the  road-side,  and  out  of  the  win- 
dow falls  the  fan. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Steph,  Uncle  Steph !  stop — stop  the 
horses !  my  fan  is  out  of  the  window !" 

Poor  shallow  old  negro,  so  unsuspecting  of  the 
imposition ;  the  horses  were  checked  immediately, 
and  he  was  proccedbg  in  his  deliberate  manner  to 
secure  the  reins,  preparatory  to  descending  for  the 
fan,  when  I  hastily  reached  out  my  hand  to  turn 
the  handle  of  the  carnage  door,  and  was  on  the 
ground  before  he  had  half  twisted  them  up.  It  was 
not  a  minute's  business  to  break  off  an  armful  of  the 
beautiful  sprays ;  old  Steph  showing  no  signs  of  im- 
patience when  ho  saw  I  was  not  going  to  detain  Lis 
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liorscB  and  hungry  pigs  r  perhaps  he  was  too  mncl 
surprised  to  gniuil  ile ;  hut  determined  to  know  best, 
lie  exc-laiiued,  "  Tlienj's  pisun — mighty  hanl  pisun ! 
I  wouldji't  go  to  take  them  ar  into  de  carria^,  no 
hnw,"  Hi'aring  which,  the  girls  looked  excessively 
ahirrai^d,  hut  I  promised  not  to  allow  the  flowers  to 
gn  near  them,  and  finally  erueceeded  in  carrying 
lay  much  coveted  and  beautiful  specimens. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

The  Texas  Rangers — TLe  PLautoni  Digiielled  —  The  DomMtic 

lustitution  iu  Buality. 

Major  Milton  Brown  had  been  in  one  of  the  State 
regiments  of  Texas,  but  his  service  there  was  not 
active  enough  to  satisfy  his  zeal ;  for  the  iiopulatiuii 
of  Texas  was  considered  so  true  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  the  coast  was  so  well  guarded  at  that 
time,  that  the  country  was  deemed  sale ;  and  he  had 
therefore  come  to  offer  his  services  to  his  uncJe,  the 
Governor,  who  was  also  General  Milton,  having  been 
in  active  service  botli  iu  Texas,  and  the  Florida  wars 
of  some  twenty  to  thirty  years  back. 

Major  Brown  entertained  us  frequently  with 
"accounts  of  the  Rangers'  life  in  Texas,  and  their 
daily  exploits  of  killing  the  wild  animals.  Wolves, 
panthers,  bears,  wild  cate,  jaguars,  deer,  and  foxes, 
are  the  adversaries  that  the  Texan  hunter  exercises 
his  skill  in  obtaining,  or  exterminating.  So  accus- 
tomed to  encounter  these  animals  are  the  sturdy 
Texans,  and  so  on  the  alert  at  aii  times,  that  thev 
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acquire  a  courage  and  bravery  oneqnalled  in  any 
other  State.  A  Texan  will  attack  a  bear  with  his 
pwket-knife  if  he  have  no  otlier  weapon,  and  will, 
with  this  implement,  succeed  in  killing  him,  too  ;  and 
he  is  so  reckless,  that  even  to  save  a  favourite  dog, 
he  has  been  known  to  risk  his  own  life.  It  is  by 
surh  training,  foresight,  skill  and  courage,  tliat  the 
Texans  have  become  the  daring  soldiers  whose  feats 
have  been  frequently  recounted,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war. 

Besides  the  excitement  raging  on  account  of  the 
"  concerted  movement  "  of  the  enemy,  "  the  decisive 
blow,"  which  would  effectually  "crush  the  rebel- 
lion," and  the  fresh  routes  for  "  onward  movements," 
tliL'  Queen's  Message  on  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
and  the  intentions  of  Europe,  were  anticipated  with 
almost  palsied  engemess.  That  England  had  professed 
not  to  recc^ize  an  inefficient  blockade,  and  that  the 
blockade  was  wholly  inefficient,  every  one  knew; 
and  un  this  fact  placed  their  deiiendeuce.  Not  only 
at  Charleston,  where  were  published  a  daily  list  of 
vessels  in  port,  under  tlie  heads  of  "  ^Vrrivals,"  '*  De- 
partures." and  "  Waiting,"  as  if  no  blockade  exi»t*?d, 
but  Mr.  Yancey  had  lately  arrived  in  New  Orleans, 
from  England  ;  the  Nashville  had  arrived  at  a  North 
Carolina  \ioTt,  and  succeeded  in  getting  off  again, 
undor  the  command  of  two  boys,  while  the  Bomside 
expedition  was  off  the  coast;  and  along  the  Gulf, 
from  Florida  to  Texas,  not  a  week  elapsed  witliout 
nn  arrival  at  some  port  being  announced.     Kuouing 
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these  things,  and  trusting  implicitly  to  the  integrii}/ 
of  England,  judge  of  the  bluiik  astoimhment,  the 
dismay,  the  disappointment,  which  fell  like  a  pall 
over  the  hopes  of  the  people,  on  receiving  the  inti- 
mation that  Earl  Russell  hod  pronounced  the  bhxrk- 
ade  efficient,  and  that  a  strict  neutrality  would  still 
be  maintained !  For  a  few  days  they  staggered. 
It  was  like  that  depression,  too  deep  for  utterance, 
that  had  witnessed  the  election  of  Lincoln.  The 
newspajjexB  even  ceased  their  abuse,  and  the  people 
received  the  tidings  in  comparative  silence.  A 
momentary  silence  only.  The  Soutliemers  are  a 
proud  people,  a  self-respecting,  and  a  self-reliant 
people.  Immediately  after  the  first  shock,  tlie  cloud 
rolled  away,  they  took  fresh  breath  and  courage,  and, 
as  one  man,  said — 

"  Htmceforitxird  we  will  depend  en  ourselves  alone." 
And  it  was  surprising  to  witness  them  from  that 
time  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Their 
papers  were  for  a  time  filled  with  exhortations  for 
exertion,  with  recommendations  for  ent-erprise,  with 
receipts,  and  iastructions,  and  lists  of  new  inventions. 
How  to  make  saltpetre,  and  all  other  war  materials ; 
how  to  practii*e  economy,  to  save  rags  for  paper,  old 
iron  for  foundries ;  how  to  extract  salt  from  the 
earth,  under  the  floors  of  the  meat-houses ;  and  how  to 
make  candles  with  various  ingredients,  and  vegetable 
|iroductions.  With  instructions  for  preserving  health 
and  avoiding  the  necessity  for  expensive  medicines ; 
witii  simple  remedies  for  cummou  ailments ;  with 
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plans  for  raising  a  nary,  and  increased  lists  of  con- 
tributions, and  lists  of  manufactures  already  esta- 
blished, to  stimulate  to  fresh  enterprise. 

In  fact,  the  luxurioas,  agricultural  Southerners 
were  learning  to  become  a  practical  people ;  and  in 
such  families  as  the  Miltons,  and  the  W.'s  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  all  that  class  of  society,  who  had  never 
learned  the  meaning  of  economy,  you  saw  it  practised 
without  a  murmur;  they  abriflged  themselves  of 
their  usual  luxuries  without  even  seeming  to  miss 
them.  The  daily  papers  were  now  all  retluced  to 
half  sheets.  The  few  advertisements  required,  re- 
lated to  war  necessities,  and  the  news  was  condensed 
Many  newspapers  were  discontinued  entirely,  for 
want  of  hands  and  materials. 

At  our  own  table  we  had  long  contented  ourselveB 
without  mustard,  black  pepper,  and  many  other 
trifles  (red  jiepper  is  indigenous),  we  often  had  no  rice, 
even  in  a  rice-growing  State,  no  white  sugar,  very 
little  molasses  (an  every-day  item  of  consumption), 
no  more  tea,  and  no  more  imported  fruits.  The 
cook  was  limited  in  hor  baking  for  want  of  soda, 
so  largely  used  in  the  "  breads ;"  Mrs.  Milton  was  in 
perpetual  dread  of  iUness  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  medicines.  Quiniue,  twenty  dollars  an  ounce; 
castor  oil,  twenty  dollars  a  gallon,  a  gallon  at  a 
time  being  the  usual  purchase;  a  reel  of  cotton, 
half  a  dollar ;  common  cotton  cloths,  that  one  would 
Bcskrcely  make  up  for  a  poor  jwrson  in  England,  half 
a  dollar  a  yard ;  children's  shoes,  and  very  inferior 


ones,  from  three  dollars  upwards;  fuU-sized   shoes 


from  five  to  teu  dollars  a  pair ;  and  other  things  in 
proportion. 

H  Even  the  negroes  thought  proper  to  make  high 
charges  for  the  fish  they  cauglit  in  their  leism-e  time, 
and  for  their  poultry  and  eggs  ;  the  latter,  no  doubt, 
chiefly  belonging  to  their  mistress  in  the  first  place ; 
for  the  lady,  with  her  ten  children  to  work  for,  and 
her  sewing-machine  out  of  repair,  found  it  quite  a 
task  to  keep  the  servants  in  onler  while  the  master 
was  away.  The  hen-houses  were  left  open  or  broken, 
the  hens  laid  astray  in  the  woods,  and  we  8<'arcely 
ever  got  an  egg  without  buying  it.  The  garden 
fence  was  down,  and  the  cows  ate  up  the  vegetables ; 

BttDother  fence  was  down,  and  the  calves  got  all  the 
milk  from  the  cows :  butter  became  a  luxury ;  and 
Uncle  Steph,  as  we  have  seen,  was  quite  his  own 
master,  though  a  good  and  faithful  servant  Wil- 
liam, the  only  tractable  one,  was  away,  and  what 
with  her  servants,  her  ten  children,  her  absent 
husband,  the  war  and  blockade,  Mrs.  Milton's  life 
was  no  sinecure. 

B  But  kind,  indeed,  was  she  to  me.  If  there  was  » 
pound  of  tea  within  twenty  miles,  she  would  endea- 
vour to  procure  it ;  and  flour,  at  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  barrel,  she  sent  for,  that  I  should  have 

B  my  "  English  loaf,"  "  Miss  Jones'  loaf,"  because  my 
appetite  was  dainty,  and  I  was  so  reduced  in  strength. 
It  made  me  feel  dreadfully  selfish  and  greedy,  when 
they  tried  to  provide  dainty  dinners  for  me,  to  entic^ 
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me  to  eat  "  Now  Miss  Joues,  yoa  can  have  a  broiled 
bird  for  breakfast,  and  a  squirrel  for  dinner ;  I  Lave 
aliot  you  two  or  three,"  Johnny  would  come  and  tell 
ma  Squirrels  are  excellent  eating,  and  it  seemed 
a  pity  to  kill  them.  Though  they  cared  too  little 
about  game  to  hunt  for  themselves,  it  was  often  shot 
on  purpose  for  me. 


(JHAJTEB  XrV. 

J»»e,  and  her  Notiona  of  Freedom — The  Incorrigible  Chattel — 
Mother  Specimen — Corporeal  Diacipline — A  Letter  from  the 
Puinsula. 

Veojtation  seemed  on  the  whole  to  bo  about  a 
tuontl  in  advance  of  Virginia  but  those  March  frosts 
had  cmsed  this  spring  to  be  unusually  backward. 
Althoigli  the  average  range  of  the  thermometer 
was  80'  to  85°  until  May,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  tires 
in  the  <vening  and  in  rainy  weather  were  indispen- 
uble. 

Jane  dd  not  improve ;  I  tried  to  talk  her  into  good- 
Lumour,  jartieularly  after  I  found  out  that  her  father 
and  moth(r  had  been  tiiken  by  the  Federals  on  the 
capture  of3eaufort.  Mrs.  MUton  was  contemplating 
a  visit  to  t^e  capital,  and  sjiid  that  if  Jane  would 
behave  bettr  she  would  take  her  as  au  attendant, 
when  she  wold  be  able  to  see  her  own  mistresa,  who, 
a  refugee,  hd  brought  her  to  Florida.  I  said : 
"Shall  you  nt  be  glad  to  go  and  see  your  mia- 
treas,  Jane  ?" 
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"  Ef  I  goes  to  see  my  missus  111  want  to  stay 
wiv  her.     I  wants  to  go  whar  my  muvv^r  is." 

"  But  tlie  Yankees  have  t»iken  your  mother.  I  dare 
say  she  would  be  very  glad  to  get  back,  if  she  could." 

"  Yankees  treats  coloured  folks  well  They  don't 
make  'em  work.  Jes'  does  noffin,  and  have  a  good 
time." 

"  Oh  yea,  indeed  you  would  have  to  work ;  every- 
body, who  is  good  for  anj-thiug,  works  in  this  world 
God  did  not  make  any  one  to  be  idle." 

"  Folks  don't  have  to  work  when  they're  fre»; 
colom'ed  folks  don't." 

"  Yes,  they  do  ;  and  if  you  go  to  see  your  motier, 
the  Yankees  will  take  you,  and  make  you  work.' 

"  I'd  '  know,'  Ef  they  wanted  to  take  me,  they'd 
a  took  me  when  I  was  in  Charleston-  Th^  ain't 
agoin'  to  take  m«." 

"  WHiat  did  you  do  in  Charleston  T 

"  I  jes'  walk  out  wiv  de  children,  an'  8o»etimee 
take  a  ride.  Most  every  day  missus  gives  u  half  a 
dollar  to  go  to  the 'fectioners  (confectioners)  o  get  ice 
cream,  and  she  ailers  say,  *  Jane,  you  have  8<ne  too.' " 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  that  was  very  kind." 

"  My  missus  ailers  moim  very  kind ;  sb  like  me, 
she  did.  She  say,  'Jane,  I  don't  want  you  to  go 
away.' " 

Poor  Jane !  no  wonder  she  was  so  dolcol  always,  so 
far  away  by  herself.  She  went  to  a  se^ng  school  in 
Charleston,  she  told  rae,  but  she  didu' want  to  learn 
to  read,  which  she  could  have  done,  lying,  "  I  ain't 
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got  no  nse  for  it ;"  but  she  liked  needlework,  and 
had  learned  to  do  it  beautifully.  Neverthelese,  Jane 
was  truly  a  most  aggravating  piece  of  goods.  She 
never  would  bring  in  firewood  before  a  stctrm  came 
on,  and  after  keeping  one  waiting  shiverinc:  in  the 
sadden  change  of  temperature,  she  invariably  brought 
in  three  wet.  straight  logs,  which  she  lay  in  a  compact 
bandle  on  the  andirons,  with  a  few  ignited  pino-wood 
chips,  spread  half  a  foot  below  on  the  bricks.  Of 
coarse,  by  the  time  she  got  down  stairs  the  fire  was 
out,  and  call  as  I  might  I  could  not  ijiduce  her  to 
bring  any  more.  One  of  the  young  ladies,  or  her 
mistress,  on  hearing  my  voice,  made  her  come  back, 
which  she  never  woidd  do  at  my  summons.  Time 
after  time  I  showed  her  how  to  lay  the  logs  loosely, 
with  the  pine  cliips  lietween  them ;  but  no,  always 
just  the  same  three  wet,  straight  pieces  compactly 
placed.  Mrs.  Milton  thanked  me  more  for  doing  my 
own  scolding,  than  for  troubling  her  to  do  it,  and 
had  even  8ai<l, "  Why  don't  yoa  cuff  her.  Miss  Jones  ?" 

"  cuff"  a  negro ! 

The  incorrigible  chattel  was,  however,  so  very 
aggravating  and  stubborn  one  day  alwut  those  three 
wet,  straight,  un-igiiitable  logs,  while  she  persisted 
in  burning  up  all  the  little  dry  pieces  of  })ino  wood, 
without  arriving  any  nearer  at  a  fire,  that  I  thought 
I  would  try  the  effect  of  cuffing,  and  I  got  my  hand 
quite  ready,  doubled  my  fist  up,  and  began  to  study 
where  the  "  cuff"  could  be  applied  most  effectually. 
Then  I  moved  a  little  so  as  to  aim  very  straight,  and 
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while  she  remained  gprawUng  there,  phiying  with  ihe 
chips  in  a  most  provoking  manner,  I  gave  her  two 
great  blows,  just  as  hard  as  ever  I  could,  upon  her 
shoulder.  I  had  so  little  physical  strength  just  then 
that  the  exertion  put  me  dreadfully  out  of  breath,and  ■ 
I  do  not  believe  she  would  have  known  what  touched 
her,  if  she  liad  not  turned  round  and  caught  sight  of 
my  hand  still  doubled  up.  It  seemed  to  dawn  upon 
her  mind  that  she  had  been  struck,  and  getting  op 
and  fixing  her  black  eyes  on  me  with  a  terrible 
Bcowl,  holding  up  hor  arm,  as  if  to  defend  herself 
from  a  pugilist,  she  growled  out  in  her  underground 
voice,  "  My  missus  never  hooped  (whipped)  me."  Of 
the  two,  1  was  by  far  the  more  terrified,  and  the  more 
injured ;  but  still  kept  my  eyes  on  her  as  one  would 
on  a  mid  animal.  I  did  not  know  whether  she  was 
going  to  strike  me,  and  she  certainly  thought  I  was 
going  to  renew  the  "  cuffing,"  the  first  having  been 
scarcely  perceptible ;  but  it  was  much  too  fatiguing 
a  process,  and  I  said,  "  Why  don't  you  do  right 
without  obliging  me  to  do  so  ?" 

"  My  missus  never  hooped  me-e-e,"  was  repeated, 
with  the  eyes  still  Iroivning  at  me. 

The  result  was  that  my  "cuffing"  was  wholly 
ineffectual.  The  negro  was  more  dogged,  stolid,  and 
stubborn  than  ever;  and  I  found  that  it  would  be 
best  to  lot  her  alone  until  she  had  quite  forgotteJi 
the  insult  offered  her,  and  then  to  seize  the  first  (^ 
portunity  of  healing  the  woiuid,  and  henceforth  try 
to  "  overcome  evil  with  good." 


I 


That  gH  in  apite  of  her  taapo;  raqwetod  befwK 
and  was  really  niilMifiiy,  bom  itmrlmmi  mhI  vaat  of 

sympathy. 

8ome  time  ailenraida,  vboi  tctj  warm  vreatlMr 
had  brought  on  the  eommer  tornadoes,  my  second 
case  of  corporeal  diaeipline  occaned. 

Little  Jeff's  nurse.  Flora,  was  one  of  the  most 
tronbleeome,  impudent  negro  specimens  I  ever  mot 
with.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  have  Jeft'  Duvis  (th« 
baby)  with  Flora  in  my  room — a  l>enutiful  upnrt- 
ment,  with  a  piazza  opening  from  it,  oil  to  ntysoll' ;  iinil 
there  were  many  kinds  of  toys  to  entice  littlo  .)l'I1', 
which  Flora  scattered  all  over  the  lloor,  wh<>ro  Jeff 
crawled  about  to  play  with  them. 

When  the  room  was  completely  eovorod,  until 
there  was  not  a  8tep]iing  pluce  left,  and  I'lora  fult 
inclined  for  a  change,  she  IumI  ii  plan  of  ox* 
claiming  suddenly,  "Missus  calls;"  and  Hiiutcliin^  up 
the  child,  quick  as  an  arrow  uway  hIii*  (hirtHl,  in 
spite  of  my  calling  and  siToaniing,  U)ti\iu^^  i^vtyry 
scrap  on  the  Hoor  for  mo  to  pick  up. 

The  next  time  she  came,  pretondin^  •'"H'  wuiitml 
rery  much  to  come  and  see  me,  (iiit^dli^imt  \m\iy  itf 
six  months  old  !)  she  prrimiar^l  Vt  put  uwuy  tlio  tuf»  if 
I  would  allow  them  to  be  uu  tJt«  timit  tin  .h'lf. 
Ferhape  she  woohl  collact  on*  nr  two,  mi«'|  i^uHi 
contrive  an  excuse  to  mu  rjff  with  Ujm  imiff,  myittif 
she  would  be  "  back  dBwHy,"  mmI  Umi  »m  Um  Ibl 
of  her. 

One  Ailtry  aftanoo^,  J  «•»  tUtiim  Hr  Hm  Sm 
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opening  upon  the  piazza,  opposite  the  room  door,  and 
between  two  open  windows.  Suddenly  a  summer 
tornado  came  on,  and  Ijefore  I  had  time  to  collect 
my  brushes,  for  I  was  copying  a  flower,  the  curtains 
were  flapping,  one  chair  was  blown  half  across  the 
room,  the  little  table  at  which  I  sat  would  haye 
been  upset  by  the  gale  had  I  not  leant  heavily 
upon  it,  and  my  papers  were  whirling  like  feathere 
about  the  floor. 

Flora  was  in  the  hall  outside,  and  I  called  to  liar 
to  come  quickly  to  shut  the  windows,  wlule  I  held 
the  table,  and  kept  my  arms  over  the  things  upon  it 
Flora  came  as  leisurely  as  a  person  walking  in  her 
sleep.  "  Quick,  Flora !  shut  the  door!"  She  was  not 
quick  by  any  means,  and  gave  the  door  a  little  push, 
the  wind  instantly  dashing  it  open  as  if  to  tear  it  off 
its  hinges. 

"  Shut  it,  Flora  I"  (another  little  push.)  "  Shut  it 
firmly — latch  it !"  No,  she  would  not ;  and  I  was 
pinned  to  the  table,  to  keep  paint-box,  glasses, 
flowers,  and  papers  together. 

About  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  of  trying,  she  latched 
the  door,  and  tlien  advanced  in  the  same  slow,  im- 
pudent manner,  staring  about  her  without  an  effort 
to  close  the  window,  which,  by  this  time  had  ad- 
mitted the  rain  and  hail  two  or  three  yards  into  the 
room,  in  a  large  pool,  with  everything  saturated  uear 
it  The  door  once  secured,  the  current  of  air  was  ■ 
checked,  and  my  hands  released.  As  the  "  she  imp 
of  darkness  "  sauntered  past  me  to  stare  at  what  was 


I 


I 
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on  the  table,  instead  of  going  directly  to  close  the 
window,  I  gave  her  a  tremendous  (to  me)  slap  on  the 
side  of  her  head,  and  said,  "  Quick  I  shut  the  window." 

"  Oh,  law"8-a-me,  Misa  Jones  I  see  what  mighty  big 
hail!" 

Was  I  sleeping  or  waking  ?  The  latter ;  for  my 
hand  was  tingling  dreadfully,  and  my  wrist  was 
nearly  di8locat«d  by  the  force  I  had  used.  I  was 
trembling  all  over  with  the  effort,  and  she  was  not 
aware  of  the  blow  I  I  don't  believe  the  creature  had 
even  felt  me. 

Those  were  the  two  instances  in  ray  Southern  ex- 
perience of  [(uuisliiiig  negroes.  In  both  cases  I 
came  off  so  much  the  greater  sufferer,  that  I  con- 
cluded the  means  did  not  answer  the  purpose ;  and  if 
I  b"ved  twenty  years  more  in  the  South,  notliing 
would  ever  induce  me  to  strike  a  negro  again. 

Just  before  the  Peninsula  battles,  Mra.  McClellan 
gave  me  to  read  the  following  letter  from  her  hus- 
band. Captain  McClellan,  of  the  Second  Florida 
Regiment.  She  knew  I  copied  it,  because  some  of 
the  statements  are  very  interesting,  and  it  is  one  of 
many  similar  epistles  I  used  to  read  from  soldier 
relatives.  As  the  events  referred  to  have  become 
a  matter  of  history,  I  hope  I  am  not  abusing  confi- 
dence by  introducing  it  here. 

Date<l,  "  York  Town,  Va.,"  it  commenced : 

« 12th  April,  1862. 

"We  arc  all  well.     A  week  ago  thin  morning  the  enemy 
Appeared  before  us  here,  with  General  McClellan  al  their   heitd. 
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100,000  iitrons,  and  we  only  13,000.  Now  we  are  50,000. 
All  the  week  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  canDonndiag  ukI 
akinnishcs  on  both  sides,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Yankees, 
yesterday,  p.m.,  we  had  a  brilliant  skirmish  in  front  of  onf 
fortiikationg.  Just  in  front,  about  600  yards,  was  a  pcacli  orchanl 
fcnoed  round,  and  some  houses  beyond  the  fence.  Behind  the 
houses  were  1000  of  tho  enemy's  sliarp-shooters,  and  they  hare 
boen  for  seven  days  annoying  us,  by  killing  a  man  or  bo  every 
day,  and  wounding!;  oUiera.  So  yesterday,  p.m.,  the  Missiarippt 
battalion  of  Rifles  were  thrown  out,  supported  by  the  Seeood 
Florida  (mine),  and  forward  we  went,  and  routed  tlio  sharp- 
shooters, killin^a;  some  twenty,  wounding  many,  and  burning  the 
houses  and  fences ;  while  wo  had  only  three  men  wounded. 

"  Colonel  Ward  had  command  of  the  force,  and  behaved  Tory 
gallantly.  Tbe  balls  whistled  thick  and  fast  around,  but  on  we 
wenc  They  struck  close  to  me,  but  none  took  oflect.  After 
you  get  into  the  line,  you  go  on  as  if  nothing  were  occurring. 
It  is  all  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  to  his  care  you  commit 
yourself,  to  abide  liis  wilL 

"  I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  a  fii;ht  here,  and  think  McClellan 
will  retreat.     If  lie  fights  ua  wo  shall  whip  him. 

"  Yesterday  I  received  Jui^e  Fiulay's  letter,  of  16th  Match,  itt 
which  he  says  you  were  all  well.  This  is  all  I  have  heard  of| 
you  since  16th  February,  (She  had  written  four  times.)  We 
are  well  prepared  for  the  fight  here,  with  artillery,  having  over 
100  pieces.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  but  trust  in  God.  I  think  I  am 
a  better  man  since  I  liave  been  in  battle,  and  if  I  live,  trust  I 
shall  show  it  in  my  works.  We  bear  that  Beauregard  has  de> 
strtiycd  the  Lincoln  army  in  Tennessee.  I  Ix'lieve  that,  in  tho 
providence  of  God,  we  shall  yet  maintain  ourei'lves  and  free  our  M 
cotmtry.  May  I  live  to  see  it  I  Wc  have  sent  off  ever)-thing  ■ 
from  here.  Kiss  the  children  for  me,  and  tell  the  (orvanti 
'  Howdy.'  Many  kisses  for  you,  my  dear  Addie.  I  am  better  in 
mind  about  you  since  Judge  Finlay's  letter.  I  suppcse  yotui 
must  have  miscarried. 

"  I  remain, 

"  Your  truly  affectionate  husband, 

"  P.  F.  McCusLLAS." 
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This  McClellan  is  of  the  same  family  with  the 
Gren.  George  B.  McClellan,  and  the  two  fighting  face 
to  face  veru  cousins.  He  alluded  to  the  hattlee  of 
Corinth  and  Shiloh,  in  his  mention  of  the  "  Lincoln 
army." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Arrival  of  the  "Florida"— The  Natural  Ally— The  South  be- 
coiuM  l>actical  —  Battles  of  Yorktown  and  Williamsbuig— 
Capture  of  New  Orleans. 

One  morning  while  we  were  all  biisOy  occupied  by  the 
studies,  a  gentleman  was  seen  riding  quickly  up  the 
road  to  Sylvania.    An  arrival  was  usually  followed 
by  so   much   wliisftering  and  watching  among   my 
curious  flock,  that  my  best  policy  was  to  allow  them 
to  ascertain  who  the  fresh  comer  might  be,  and  then  i 
resume   the   business  of  the  day.      In  the  present' 
instance  the  news  proved  highly  exciting,  as  I  sawj 
by  the  contact  of  heads,  and  renewed  whisperiiigs, | 
when  Jenny  returned  to  the  schoolroom. 

*'  \ATiat  news  ?"  was  a  natural  question. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Jones,  a  ship  has  run  the  blockade  at  St 
Audrew's  Bay,  loaded  with  muskets ;  and  Mr.  Miller 
has  come  to  ask  mamma  to  send  down  a  waggw  I 
directly,  to  help  bring  up  the  cargo  before  the  Yan- 
kees chase  her.  They  did  see  her  come  in ;  and  the 
people  expect  every  minute  to  have  a  battle  down 
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'  there.     Everybody  is  aeiiding  their  waggons  to  bring 

away  the  ammunition  directly." 
Such  news,  of  course,  created  an  entire  suspension 

of  studies  for  the  time  being,  and  for  the  next  quarter 
^vof  an  hour  the  oidy  study  was  to  see  who  could 
Hialk  the  fastest 

B    «  St.  Andrew's  Bay  ?    How  far  is  it  ?"  I  asked. 
^M    "  Oh !  it  is  alx)ut  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from 
^^Marianna.     Tliey  go  down  the  river  to  get  there." 
"  Mamma  doesn't  know  what  in  the  world  to  do," 

said  Jenny.     "Papa  has  the  carriage-horses,   with 

William,  at  Tallahassee :   Uncle  Steph  has  gone  to 

the  mill  with  one  waggon  and  the  other  horses,  and 

all  the  mules  are  on  the  fiinn." 
^V    "I  suppose   our  boys  will   be   ordered  ofl'  down 

there  directly,"  said  Matty. 
"Our  boys"  were  the  Marianna  "Dragoons,"  a 

company  lately  organized ;  among  wliom  was  Matty's 

(one  of  my  pupils)  young  brother  of  sixteen,  who 

Ereferreti  volunteering  to  studying';  and  several  other 
rothers  and  cousins  of  all  the  girls  in  the  county, 
ere  members  of  the  company.  They  had,  during 
the  spring,  been  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of 
Sylvania,  and   had  been  constant  visitors,   in  twos, 

k threes,  and  half-dozens  at  a  time. 
"  Our  boys  "  did  set  oft'  in  "  double  quick  "  to  the 
bay,  to  protect  the  valuable  cargo,  which,  with  the 
aaaislanue  of  many  citizens  and  their  waggons  within 
eightv  miles,  was  brought  safely  to  the  Arwind. 
Though  within  reach  of  the  Yankees,  they  had 
VOL.   u.  »■ 
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labourod  unmolested,  and  the  Marianna  Dragoons 
came  back  quite  disappointed  at  suclt  an  unaccount- 
able &ot. 

The  "  Florida  "  brought  some  other  useful  articles 
besides  muskets ;  wliich  for  a  time  occupied  all  the 
ladies,  and  all  their  horses  and  carriages  within 
many  miles,  as  they  seized  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing purchases  until  the  new  stock  vraa  quite  ex- 
hansted.  Eor  some  weeks  cotton  bales  were  being 
conveyetl  across  the  country  to  reload  the  '  Florida,' 
which,  although  she  had  got  so  safely  into  port,  was 
not  allowed  to  escape  again;  but  the  shrewd  Yan- 
kees had  prudently  determiued  to  capture  not  only 
the  ship,  but  her  cargo  of  cotton  too,  and  had 
postponed  their  att4iek  until  her  rich  freight 
presented  a  more  tempting  prize.  Half  the  crew 
volunteered  to  go  with  the  captors ;  the  other  half 
were,  if  I  remember  correctly,  put  on  shore  ;  but  the 
pilot  wuuld  not  surrender,  nor  accept  a  bribe  of  5U0 
dollars  to  guide  the  ship  out  of  Bear  Creek.  Tlw 
consequence  was  she  ran  aground,  and  had  to  be 
lightened  of  a  large  jiortion  of  her  cotton  ImUcs, 
which  fliiated  up  the  stream  again,  to  the  iuiiuite 
amusement  of  the  inhabitants.  m 

Public  affairs  at  that  time  were  pregnant  with 
impending  battles  and  solemn  events.  In  addition 
to  the  losses  on  tlie  North  Carolina  coast.  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile,  and  Richmond  were  threatened.  I 

Island  No.  lU  in  the  Mississippi,  Fort  Pulaski, 
and   other   places   on   the   eastern  coast    ha«l    sur- 
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rendered.  Manassas  was  evacnated,  which  move- 
ment exposed  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Virginia, 
where  I  had  so  many  friends. 

The  reader  knows  how,  ever  since  those  fearful 
slaughters  aronnd  Itichmond,  all  that  section  of  the 
country  has  been  torn  by  battles  and  skirmishes, 
and  how  it  is  now  one  yast  devastated  wilderness, 
producing  food  for  neither  man  nor  beast. 

We  saw  by  the  papers  that  President  Da^^8's 
Message  had  been  received  ntid  read  with  lengthy 
comments  by  the  English  pres-s  ;  the  laudatory  tone 
of  wliich  was  >newed  with  much  gratification  by  the 
Confederate  journals.  I  observotl  also  tliat  in  ad- 
verse ratio  as  Dr.  \V.  H.  Russell  became  du,  trap  in 
the  Nortf],  he  grew  ia  favour  with  the  South ;  and 
as  a  letter  from  Mr.  Phillips  Day,  explaining  the 
treatment  of  the  Federal  prisoners  in  Kichmond 
had  lately  found  its  way  into  the  Houthem  joumale, 
"  our  own  "  and  the  "  specials  "  were  permitted  to 
keep  "  the  even  teuonrof  their  way  "  without  further 
comment  or  abuse. 

Public  attention  was  turned  much  more  towards 
France  after  the  blockade  had  been  pronounced 
"efficient"  by  the  British  Parliament;  neither  should 
1  be  surjirised  at  any  day  to  find  that  an  alliance 
between  that  nation  aud  the  Confederates  has  been 
formed.  This  is  an  extremely  presiuuptuous  assertion 
of  the  Author,  who,  it  is  seen,  has  not  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  one  single  person  in  the  Confederacy 
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able  or  \nlling  to  impart  such  an  idea.  I  am  no 
ixjlitician,  uo  diplomatist,  only  an  observer;  and 
have  uo  other  reasons  in  the  world  for  asserting  such 
an  idea,  excepting  on  my  own  responsibility  and  sur- 
misea  I  have  seen  England  loved,  respected,  trusted, 
and  copied  by  the  Southern  population ;  I  hare 
received  much  attention  from  the  mere  fact  of  being 
English ;  and  I  have  seen  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship held  out  to  England,  with  sincerity  and  a 
yearning  for  her  friendship,  as  "  a  natural  ally." 
And  1  know  also  that  from  simple  humanity  the 
Southerners  will  stop  this  horrible  war  as  soon  as 
honourable  means  of  doing  so  can  be  found.  England 
received  the  first  overtures,  "but  seeing  ye  put  it 
from  you  " "  lo !  we  turn  to  "  imotlier.* 

The  practical  class,  both  old  and  young,  were 
becoming  daily  more  appreciated  in  the  Confederacy. 

Jlanufaetories  in  Virginia,  were  for  envelopes, 
blacking,  liicifer  matches,  hats,  caps,  tanneries,  shoes 
for  the  Government,  and  iron-  Cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  sword  factories,  saddles  and  harnesses,  agricul- 
tural machines,  oil -cloth,  foundries  for  engines,  Ac, 
sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  gun  carriages,  waggons, 
wheelbarrows,  camp  stools,  tents,  tent-polee,  &c., 
and  every  kind  of  implement  of  war. 

In  North  Carolina — uandles,  lamp-oil,  salt,  cutlery ; 
nearly  all  from  rec4}nt  invention  and  natural  pro- 
ducts. Gunpowder,  bayonets,  sewing-machines,  and 
a  repetition  of  many  of  those  articles  mode  in  Vi^ 
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^nia.  Also  jeane,  cotton-piinta — called  "  calicoes  "  in 
lericn — for  dresses;  linseye,  blankets,  cloths,  aad 
a  variety  of  tilings  too  numerous  to  mention. 

General  Beauregard's  beautiful  and  pathetic  ap- 
peal to  the  country  to  spare  their  churcli  and  plan- 
tation belis,  to  be  moulded  into  cannon,  is  among 
■ttie  most  touching  events  of  the  war.    It  is  scarcely 
nec««sary  to  state  that  it  met  with  ready  response. 
Mrs.  Milton,  and  all  the  people  in  our  neighbourhowl. 
had  their  old  bells,  copper  kettles,  brass  door  knobs, 
lead  and  iron  fragments  collected,  and  for^varded  to 
Columbus,  Georgia — auothcr  very  enterprising  and 
flourishing  town. 

Horticulture  was  more  encouraged,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  saving  seeds  adopted,  and  notices  published 
by  those  who  had  plenty,  to  invite  applications  from 
those  who  had  few.     In  fact  the  Confederacy  became 
one  united  family. 
H     Poor  Mrs.  MeCleUan,  our  friend,  did  not  hear  from 
her  busljand  for  a  long  time  after  the  receipt  of  that 
last  letter,  when  he  intimated  the  probability  of  a 
speedy  engagement ;  neitlier  after  the  evacnntiun  of 
Torktown,  and  the  battle  of  WiUiamabiirg  did   be 
write.   Reports  of  killed  and  wounded  arrived,  bat  not 
a  word  of  her  husband     Then  it  wa«  whispered  that 
^Ue  was  woimded,  and  coming  home ;  then  that  he 
B^as  a  prisoner.    A  lelegTBphic  meaaoge  arrirffl  tat 
Hb  neighboor,  from  liichmr/nd,  with  some  jwrticuian 
Hof  tlie  engagement,  bat  f.-ontainrri^  not  one  mmlitm 
of  his  name.    Poor  devoted  wife  t    Kb*  euM  to  otajr 
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at  Sylvania  with  her  childreu,  for  comfort  and 
of  air,  and  wo  really  tremliled  for  her  life,  as  she 
a  ruiturally  deliciite  constitutioa. 

At  last  a  desjjiitcli  arrivutl,  merely  u  few  words 
to  say  :  "  Send  the  carriage  to  the  riyer  for  me  on 
«uc'h  a  day." 

"Oh!  he  is — ho  must  be  badly  wounded!"  she 
cried  ;  "  he  never  orders  the  carriage  when  he  is  well  j 
he  alwayg  prefers  to  ride^"  Many  days  of  suspense, 
but  in  time  he  came ;  not  wounded,  only  ill. 

*'  Just  a,  little  done  up,"  he  said. 

"  Doue  up !"  To  hear  the  account  of  those  battlaq^ 
( me  would  think  so  indeed.  "  Mud,  rocks,  fallen  trees, 
bushes,  swamps.  Of  all  the  most  diffiiult  and  horrible 
countries  to  fight  battles  in,  that  beats  them,"  said 
the  Captain.  Oh !  what  a  description  of  those  battlet 
and  retreats  did  we  hear  from  the  rebel  soldier! 
How  they  marched  and  turned  to  fight,  and  marched 
again  ;  and  "  double  quicked,"  tliey  called  it ;  tliirty 
miles  a  day.  One  man  died  "  d  uble  quirking.'' 
Captain  McClellan  said.  The  mud  of  the  Bwamp«< 
through  which  they  inarched  was  so  deep  that  the 
skirts  of  the  captain's  coat  were  clogged,  too  heavy  to 
permit  him  to  proceed ;  and  he  cut  them  off,  not  to 
be  impeded  in  his  progress.  He  was  very  ill  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he 
marched  at  all ;  weak  with  fasting  besides,  not 
having  tasted  a  morsel  of  food  for  forty-eight  houra, 
with  tho  exception  of  a  castaway  scrap  of  bacon  he 
had   gladly   picked  up   upon   the   road  I    Some  of 
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the  enemy  were  lying  in  ambtuh,  and  fired  upon 
them,  and  the  captain  heard  their  ballets  whistle 
post  him.  The  enemy  was  marking  his  pace, 
and  he  felt  each  shot  come  nearer  and  nearer. 
He  was  too  weak  to  give  the  word  of  command  while 
marching,  and  stopped  to  do  sa  At  that  moment  a 
ball  went  throngh  the  collar  of  hia  coat:  the  aoci- 
Bdental  stopping  had  sared  his  life ;  one  inch  more, 
and  it  would  b&Te  entered  his  throat 

As  the  main  body  of  the  Federal  army  had  re- 
oonrae  to  their  boats  to  ascend  the  York  River,  the 
Confederates  found  them  once  more  drawn  up  to  re- 
ceive them  at  Williamsburg  after  this  fatiguing  march, 
and  again  gave  tiiem  battle  and  dispersed  them. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Peninsula  was 
evacuated,  and  the  iSouthem  army  collected  about 
Richmond,  previous  to  those  heartrending  and 
desjwrate  encountera  of  the  seven  days'  Ijiittles. 
Many,  many  such  incidents  did  one  learn  of  those 
Peninsula  engagements,  of  which  tlie  reader  has 
already  heard  so  much,  that  I  will  not  weary  him 
with  a  repetition  of  them.  Captain  AlcClellan  had 
come  home  on  a  iurlough,  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year's  campaign. 

Major  IJrown  liad  lately  visited  Tajlahasseo,  and 
there  being  no  prospect  of  active  service  in  that 
place,  he  became  impatient  to  be  on  duty  again: 
therefore,  having  friends  among  the  Texans  in  the 
army  at  Coriutli,  he  resolved  to  roj>air  tliither,  and 
volunteer  afresL     He  would  resign   lus   mujunihii 
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and  enter  as  private.  This  sort  of  thing  one  heard  of 
frequently :  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  young 
gentlemen  were  ambitious  of  being  officers  only, 
insomuch  that  many  good  jokes  were  published  at 
their  expense,  about  getting  up  a  company  composed 
of  all  qffkers. 

Mot  only  did  the  free  market  at  Charleston  and 
New  Orleans  continue  to  be  liberally  supplied, 
and  the  gun-l)oat  funds  increase  astonishingly,  but 
every  now  and  then  a  fresh  object  for  pablic  sym- 
pathy presented  itself.  Wlien  the  "  Hero  of  Shiloh," 
General  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  tell,  contributioos 
were  immediutfly  set  on  foot  for  the  support  of  his 
widow  and  family,  and  were  promptly  met.  One 
could  liot  duubt  tlie  wealth  of  the  South  by  theM 
various  proofs. 

Letters  from  Richmond  indicated  an  anxions  state 
of  thp  public  mind  for  the  safety  of  the  capit&L 
The  Federal  giiu-boats  Lad  ascended  to  Drury's  bluflf 
and  hail  been  repulsed,  yet  the  inhabitants  were 
impatient  for  more  effectual  protection,  and  many  of 
the  families  were  leavingr  the  city.  Federal  ships 
hud  again  ascended  the  Itapjxihaunock,  and  for  the 
second  time  attempted  a  landing  at  Acquia  Creek, 
for  the  "  On  tp  Eichmoud  "  via  Fiwlericksburg. 

Of  all  the  t>(jutliern  disasters,  none  fell  so  heavily 
upon  tJie  public  minJ  as  the  loss  of  New  Orleans, 
a  city  upon  which  jo  much  dependence  had  been 
placed,  und  from  which  such  importjint  assistance  was 
derived.     The  sacrifices  of  property  on  that  occasion 
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something  friglitfiil  to  read  of,  at  such  a  time  of 
want  aud  scarcity.  The  river  was  positively  coloured 
with  the  barrels  of  molasses  and  sugar;  and  the 
burning  of  cotton  was  enormous.  Then  the  [)aper8 
began  to  teem  with  Butler's  pruclamations  and  his 
tyrannies  ;  and  the  people  bun'kled  on  their  armour 
tighter  than  ever.  The  emancipation  proclamations 
only  had  the  effect  of  turning  into  sound  Secessionists 
those  who  hail  before  been  wavering.  It  seemed  that 
from  the  first  commencement  of  hostilities,  nay  from 
the  very  day  of  Lincoln's  election,  events  had  been 
crowding  tliicker  and  faster  to  the  approaciung 
"climax,"  a  climax  which  drew  no  nearer,  because 
events  of  stUl  greater  magnitude  rolled  rapidly  on  the 
heels  of  those  that  had  passed,  till  a  climax  seemed 
unattainable,  and  the  end  was  hidden  in  the  compli- 
cated web  that  obscured  the  vision  of  the  North,  but 
only  stimulated  the  South  to  more  uuyiebling  and  de- 
tennined  courage.  It  seemed  that  all  the  skill  of  the 
Federal  (lovcrnmeiit  was  exerted  to  make  bad  matters 
worse,  while  tlioy  pursued  a  policy  that  even  chilrlren 
and  seiTants  were  known  to  laugh  at.  "They 
hHI  have  enough  of  their  own  poor  on  their  hands 
without  our  servants;  and  do  they  think  we  will 
ever  permit  our  negroes  to  walk  oft'  alive,  should 
tliey  attempt  to  escape  ?"  "  But  our  sen-anta  know 
when  they  are  well  off:  it  is  very  few  who  love  the 
Yankees  well  enough  to  go  to  them  for  protection." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

My   C^iirege   Wavera  —  The   Kouto  is   Doubtful  —  The  PT^ 
Orcharil  —  My    Estate   iu    Florida  —  Eicellcut  Opeuings  for 
Eutcri)rise — T\ie  St.  Andrew's  IJay  Suit-works — Tho  liattlet 
of  Seven  Pines,  and  Cliickaliominy — The  "On  to Ridunoiid." 

Mu8.  JIiLTON  did  not  go  to  Tallahassee,  neither  did 
any  of  us.  We  wery  kejjt  in  a  state  of  preparation 
for  the  move  for  many  weeks,  and  the  Grovemor  hired 
the  largest  house  in  the  place  for  his  wife  and  ten 
chiliben.  It  had  a  pood  piano  in  it  besides,  with  three 
already  at  Sylvania.  Every  tinio  liis  Excellency  re- 
turned home  for  a  few  days'  rest,  he  seemed  to  think 
we  were  all  so  much  safer,  and  better  supplied  witi 
comforts  there,  provisions  continuing  to  be  extremely 
scarce  at  Tallahassee,  so  that  again  he  wavered. 
Some  lady  friends  were  going  to  \T8it  there,  and  they 
persuaded  llias  Milton  to  accompany  them.  Jenny 
was  a  sweet  girl,  every  one  loved  her,  and  I  had 
been  taking  great  pains  to  give  her  a  training  that 
would  tit  her  to  instruct  her  younger  sisters,  becanse 
I  had  determined,  one  way  or  another,  to  make 
my  way  out  of  the  Confederacy  while  life  remained 
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me.  Therefore  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
Bterruptinu  to  Jenny's  studi<>s  to  leave  home  jnst 
H>efore  the  expiration  of  our  "  term"  of  live  niontliH  ; 
and  tliought  it  best  to  suggest  to  her  mother  that 
my  health,  and  tbe  condition  of  the  country,  would 
oblige  me  to  make  every  effort  to  lonve,  wheu  the 
summer  vacation  commenced.  Mra.  Milton  expressed 
much  regret  at  the  admitted  necessity,  while  she 
thanked  me  for  the  interest  evinced  for  her  children, 
and  my  timely  explanations,  which,  on  pointing  out 
to  Jenny,  the  latter  willingly  postjjoned  her  antici- 
pated pleasure. 

The  next  time  the  Governor  came  home  he  was 
apprized  of  my  intentions.  At  firat  be  was  very 
mneh  diHapjiointed,  and  quite  inclined  to  bo  angry. 
I  felt  ahnost  as  if  I  ought  not  to  have  gone  to 
Florida  for  so  short  a  time  ;  but  we  luul  all  thought 
diat  the  blockade  would  surely  have  been  raised,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  war  would  have  l)een  over  in 
the  spring  ;  in  which  case  I  slioidd  not  have  objected 
to  remain  for  the  year.  I  pointed  out  to  liiin  the 
injury  tliat  anxiety  and  deprivations  were  causing  to 
my  Iiciilth,  imd  the  increased  difticulties  tiiat  were 
threatening  the  coimtry ;  and  also  explained  my  con- 
fidence in  his  elder  daughters,  who  would  super- 
intend the  education  of  the  younger  ones,  until  a 
cessation  of  the  war  enabled  liim  to  engage  tlie  most 
accomplished  ladies  that  either  France  or  England 
presented  to  his  choice.  Uis  Excellency  saw  the 
reason  of  all  these  things ;  and  while  admitting  them, 
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promised  to  make  inquiries  in  good  time,  as  to  the 
best  route  for  me  to  take,  and  to  make  all  otbe^ 
necessary  preparations.  f 

That  was  just  at  the  time   when  the   Federal 
autltorities  were  aunouncing,  that  the  ports  of  New 
Orleaus,  Beaufort  in  South  Carolina,  Norfolk,  aod 
one  in  North  CaroUna,  were  to  be  opened ;  and  the 
Governor  did  not  apprehend  the  least  difficulty  in  mj 
getting  away,  recommending  New  Orleans  in  par- 
ticular.    His   Excellency  was  acquainted  with  tlie 
British  Consul  at  Mobile,  and  kindly  volunteered  to 
write  and  ask  him  what  chances  there  were  of  » 
"neutral  British  subject"  being  able  to  sail  £roO| 
that  jwrt. 

Much  na  I  had  desired  to  visit  New  Orleans  under  | 
happier  circumstances,  I  rather  shrank  from  doing 
so  at  this  time ;  for  the  "  tyranny"  of  General  BuUcr 
was  a  constant  theme,  and  the  lawlessness  of  the 
Federal  troops  there,  with  martial  law  proclaimed, 
daily  fears  of  incendiarisms,  revolts,  and  outbreaks, 
were  enough  to  terrify  a  less  venturesome  personage 
than  myself.  "  Our  boys  "  had  been  gone  to  Mobile 
some  weeks,  and  no  tidings  received  from  them.  That 
route,  and  from  thence  to  Now  Orleans,  was  a  vo 
indirect  one,  involving  many  changes  of  boats,  train 
and  coaches,  and  the  chances  were,  that  when 
arrived  near  the  lines  of  the  armies,  I  might  not  hav 
been  perniilted  to  pass.  Indeed  the  hazard  seeme 
too  great,  and  the  success  too  doubtful  to  think 
such  an  expedition,  without  being  well  assured  of  its 
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ity  and  safety.  As  several  weeks  must  of 
iece«sity  elapse  before  any  mlbrmation  eoiJd  be 
ived,  I  resolved  to  trouble  my  good  and  reliable 
friend,  Mr.  Buufh,  once  more,  and  aldo  wrote  a 
letter,  loft  open,  to  the  Consul  at  New  Orleans, 
tinsting  to  the  idndness  of  whatever  authorities  into 
whose  bands  it  might  full,  to  forward  it.  I  al8(j  wrote 
to  the  Consxil  of  Mobile,  that  place  still  belonging 
to  the  C'onffderates. 

Mr.  Bunch  from  Charleston  WTote  on  the  2l8t  May 
that  he  saw  no  chance  of  my  jjroceeding  to  England ; 
but  in  case  of  my  procuring  a  safe  conduct,  he 
warned  me  against  carrj-ing  letters,  pamphlets,  draw- 
ings, or  any  other  matters  that  might  compromise 
me  with  either  combatant. 

It  stood  to  reason  no  prudent  woman  (alone)  would 
attempt  such  uncertain  journeys  as  those,  either  to 
New  Orleans  or  Mobile,  with  the  prospect  of  catching 
yellow  fever,  or  at  best,  of  spending  all  one's  finances 
in  trying  to  get  there ;  and  under  such  very  doubtful 
circumstances!  Possibly  one  might  escai^  through 
a  Florida  port  by  nmning  the  blockade,  or,  better 
still,  as  a  "  neutral  British,  &c.,"  because  tlie  Fede- 
rals had  possession  of  Jucksonville,  the  St  John's 
Uiver,  and  other  parts  of  East  and  South  Floi-ida. 
It  wa«  rejxtrtt'd  that  great  friendliness  existed  be- 
tween the  Northern  officers  and  the  rebel  young  ladies 
of  those  localities;  the  relatives  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, came  out  strongly  in  newspnjier  articles  to  the 
contrary  soon  afterwards,  indignantly  rejecting  the 
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idea.  I  saw  that  Florida  bad  10,000  men  in  the 
field,  in  tlie  semce  of  the  Confederate  States,  with- 
out a  draft  and  without  conscription,  out  of  a  voting 
pjpulatinn  of  12,250. 

lu  spite  of  the  idea  that  General  McClcUan's  great 
"concerted  movement"  was  intended  to  l>e  made 
at  tlie  time  when  the  twelve  months'  volunteerft 
resigned,  the  majority  had  re-enlisted  mthont  fur- 
loughs at  all,  many  for  the  war;  and  only  thaM 
whose  constitutions  required  rest  took  furloughs. 

Florida,  in  projMjrtiuu  to  her  poj)ulation,  exceeded 
all  the  other  States  in  the  number  of  her  voluQi 
Still  it  seemed  probable,  in  spite  of  these  tl 
which  did  not  concern  me  in  any  way,  that  I  might 
be  permitted  to  puss  the  lines  in  Florida  ;  and  Captain 
McClellan,  who  was  going  to  Tallahassee,  undertook. 
to  inquire  of  the  Lrtjvemor,  and  also  of  the  Confede- 
rate General  commanding  that  section.  The  replies, 
were  equally  discouraging.  The  lower  part 
"  our  river,"  the  Chattahoochie,  liad  been  obstructed^ 
in  order  to  prevent  an  incursion  into  Geor^, 
through  West  Florida;  so  the  Gulf  route  wii 
equally  unpracticoble.  Patience  was  all  that 
loft  to  me. 

President  Davis  set  apnrt  another  day  of  fi 
and  prayer,  the  third  since  the  outbreak  of  the  w; 
It  was  resiKiuded  to  with  the  usual  reverence :  evei 
to  the  suspension  of  the  all-absorbing  "  news." 

The  evacuation  of  Corinth  was  the  next  great 
public  event,  which  again  set  all  the  Milton  family 
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wonderinpr  whtit  had  become  of  tlieir  cousin,  Milton 
Brown,  I'rom  wbi.uu  no  letter  luid  been  received. 

Several  influential  citizens  fell  under  the  displea- 
sure of  General  Butler  at  Now  (Jrleans  at  that  time, 
among  whnm  was  the  lady,  Mrs.  Phillips,  whose  case 
has  since  elicited  so  much  of  the  public  sympathy. 

The  spring  of  1862  was  remarkable  for  changes 
of  te;nperature  and  the  "  late  season."  I  remember 
on  the  7th  April,  after  the  thermometer  had  reached 
92°  for  several  days,  a  thunder-storm  cooled  the  air 
so  suddenly  that  towards  morning  there  was  almoet 
a  frost. 

M'ith  so  much  warm  weather  as  wo  had  had,  fruit 
seemed  natural,  hut  not  a  sign  of  it  appeared  until 
May,  when  a  wild  plum  was  ripe.  It  was  strange 
that  a  plum  should  be  the  firstfruits  of  the  season, 
but  stnvwlxrries  could  be  eaten  in  February  by  those 
who  took  the  troulile  to  raise  Ihem.  Little  Fanny 
brought  me  in  a  great  jjlateful  of  those  plums, 
saying.  "Now.  Miss  Jones,  you  will  have  plenty  of 
fruit ;  the  orchard  is  full  of  plums,  and  the  black- 
berries and  mulberries  are  very  nearly  ripe."  The 
two  latter  were  quite  an  inferior  kind,  but  the  plums 
were  delicious.  They  were  yellowish,  abotit  as  large 
as  a  ftill-sized  gcKweberry,  partaking  of  the  tlavour 
of  that  fniit  combined  with  a  cheny  and  plum; 
they  were  small  stoned,  and  luscious  when  ripe; 
but  only  one  morti  plateftil  was  brought  to  me. 
When  Mrs.  Milton  sent  iiji  to  the  orclianl  the  first 
time,  every  ripe  plum  had  been  appropriated  by  tlio 
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negroes  on  their  way  home  from  work.  "  There  will 
be  plenty  more  in  a  few  days,"  said  the  girls; 
"  mamma  haa  told  Uncle  Sttph  not  to  let  the  set- 
vants  help  themselves  until  we  have  had  some. 
They  are  very  plentiful,  and  the  servants  always  have 
what  they  like  from  the  orchard." 

In  a  few  days  more,  another  expedition  of  baskets 
was  despatched  to  the  plum-orchard.  The  trees 
were  entirely  cleared,  but  "  tlie  hogs "  had  done  it 
this  time.  Tlie  porcine  genus  is  certainly  provided 
with  remarkably  long  legs  in  Florida,  though  aoarcely 
long  enough  to  help  themselves  from  the  trees,  one 
would  think.  Still  that  was  the  first  fruit  and  the 
last  that  I  tasted  in  Florida,  until  water-melons  came 
into  season. 

We  soon  revelled  in  abundance  of  vegetables,  how- 
ever. I  have  seen  ten  or  twelve  kinds  on  the  table 
at  once,  several  of  which,  such  as  okra,  are  peculiar 
to  the  South. 

The  wild  flowers  rivalled  even  those  of  Virginia. 
Splendid  phloxes,  Oenotheras,  mimosas,  cassias,  and 
climbing  plants  that  crowded  upon  the  trees  so  thickly 
that  you  could  not  distinguish  tlie  branches.  There 
was  not  a  space  unfilled  with  vegetation ;  that 
under  the  trees,  and  in  copses  being,  in  fact,  the  most 
luxurious.  I  have  frequently  found  oak,  hickory. 
and  walnut  saplings  throwing  out  loaves  of  ten, 
twelve,  or  sixteen  inches  in  length,  or  diameter.  I 
counted  at  least  twelve  species  of  oak  near  Sylvania, 
many  of  which  are  evergreens. 
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The  Governor  was  one  day,  when  at  home,  speaking 
of  some  land  to  be  purchased  at  ten  cents  an  acre. 
"  Ten  cents  an  acre  "  for  good  laud  in  the  beautiful 
luxuriant  State  of  Floiida!  One  could  scarcely 
credit  the  fact 

Captain  McCicllan  took  a  journey  to  look  at  it, 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  purcliase,  and  the 
klea  of  possessing  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Florida  was  so  iiTesistible,  that  I  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  him  to  buy  some  of  it  for  me,  should  he  thiuk 
it  advisable  to  do  so.  Even  il"  lost,  teu  or  twenty 
dollars  would  be  well  worth  ri.sking. 

The  claim  could  be  easily  mad*;  out  for  a  "neutral 
British  subject."  The  fact  of  possessing  a  fertile  estate 
in  Florida,  wliicli  I  could  go  home  and  rent  to  some 
enterprising  Englishman — a  horticulturist,  for  in- 
stance— would  bo  so  verv  charming.  To  be  sure, 
people  reckoned  their  estates  by  thousands  of  acres 
in  the  South,  The  Governor  had  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand near  us,  besides  estates  in  Georgia  and  Texas. 
But  in  England  hundreds  would  do  very  well.  Un- 
fortunately the  messenger  "  ijuite  forgot "  to  give  my 
note  to  Captain  MeCIellau,  and  he  came  back,  liaving 
secured  a  most  promising  lut  for  himself,  and,  of  course, 
Imd  never  thought  of  me.  It  was  a  pity,  as  nothing 
would  have  been  so  interesting  as  to  perHuade  some 
English  people  to  run  the  blockade,  and  go  and 
cultivate  my  estato  in  Florida.  During  tho  war 
tho  Southerners  have  not  time,  and  tho  negroes 
are  too  stu^iid,  but  tliere  never  was  such  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  enterprise  as  the  Southern  Confederacy 
now  aflfords. 

Tlie  various  springs  in  the  mountain  regions  speak 
for  themselves,  of  tlie  minerals,  from  which  they  are 
named.  There  are  also  nitre  caves,  coal,  lead,  and 
iron-mines,  with  supplies  for  ages.  The  working  of 
some  of  these,  together  with  the  gold  mines,  has  been 
tem})orarily  suspended  by  the  war.  But  besides  th» 
gold  that  has  already  been  dug  in  North  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Virginia,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
much  exists,  as  yet  unlcnovsTi,  in  the  latter  State. 
The  quantity  of  quartz,  in  what  are  called  the  Pied- 
mont regions  of  the  Blue  llidge,  may  be  taken  as 
a  sure  indication  of  its  presence. 

The  castor-oil  plant  is  indigenous  in  LonisianSi 
Alabama,  and  Florida,  and  may  be  made  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce.  Indigo,  and  hops  also,  which 
flourish  everywhere.  Cochineal  is  found  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  aud  might  be 
turned  to  valuable  account.  Fustic,  and  copal,  with 
other  dyes  and  varnishes,  only  require  to  be  collected 
and  prepared  for  trade. 

Next  to  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  the 
cereals,  there  are  fruits,  dyes,  drugs,  bides,  bom, 
vellum,  kid,  and  other  kinds  of  leather;  metals, 
minerals,  valuable  timber,  such  as  live  oak,  cedar, 
teak,  and  pine ;  sweet  potatoes,  honey,  and  other 
articles  innumerable. 

While  so  many  of  our  English  poor  are  being  sup*! 
jturtcd  in  idleness,  and  doing  inailculable  moral 
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to  fie  country,  there  is  a  land  where  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  labour,  and  intelligence  combined  with  it. 

And  what  an  opening  there  is  for  emigranta.  In 
their  present  mood  to  discourage  "  Yankees  "  any 
more  among  them,  many  vacancies  are  to  be 
filled.  Artisans  of  every  kind  might  immediately 
find  work  and  encouragement  there.  A  little  English 
enter]irise  and  capital  would  succeed  in  almost  any 
trade.  The  Southerners  have  no  taste  to  be  other 
than  an  agricultural  people,  as  they  have  always 
been.  Engravers,  artLsts,  educationists,  millwrights, 
gardeners,  engineers,  telegraph  workers,  and  businesa 
men  of  nil  kinds,  will  be  welcome,  if  their  appearance 
be  not  postponed  until  too  late  a  day. 

In  spite  of  the  vaunt  of  "  all  the  South "  being 
mpplic'd  with  ice  from  Virginia,  the  want  of  it  was 
•ererely  felt  on  the  approach  of  summer.  A  little 
for  the  hi«pitals  was  valued  beyond  price. 

The  Governor  wrote  to  say  that  Mobile  would  be 
my  best  route.  In  tlie  mean  time  the  Consul  had 
informed  me  that  there  was  no  egress  from  Mobile, 
and  immediately  I  wrote  to  inform  His  Excellency  of 
this.  Three  weeks  more,  at  least,  must  elapse  before 
his  reply,  before  wliich  he  might  himself  leave  for 
Kichniond,  which  he  was  intending  to  do. 

On  his  last  visit  I  had  suggested  the  prudence  of 
settling  our  pecuniary  matters,  in  caise  I  might  hear 
of  some  sudden  opportunity  of  travelling ;  or  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  some  unforeseen  danger,  when 
it  would  be.  necessary  to  be  prepared.    The  Governor 
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had  quite  forgotten  that  he  had  promised  to  defray 
my  travelliug  expenses,  and  quite  forgotten  that  he 
had  pledged  lumself  to  pay  me  in  specie;  but  on 
shoNving  him  his  letters,  he  assured  me  it  should  be 
"  all  right ;"  but  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  procure  specie  at  all.  He  said,  however, 
that  money  was  due  to  him  in  Euglaud  for  cotton, 
that  he  would  ascertain  the  name  of  the  parties;,  and 
write  me  a  draft  for  the  amotmt  over  and  above  what 
I  should  require  for  passing  out  of  the  Conl'tderacy ; 
he  would  also  send  an  order  by  me  that  the  overplus 
should  be  devoted  by  his  agents  to  the  [>urchase  of 
muskets  and  necessaries  for  his  own  State.  That 
would  be  a  very  satisfactorj'  arrangement,  saving  me 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  exchange,  or  of  eucounte^ 
ing  on  the  journey  any  of  those  kinds  of  incon* 
veniences.  So  things  were  to  remain  for  a  few  weeks 
longer. 

A  resident  of  Marianna  had  gone  down  to  St. 
Andrew's  Bay  to  fit  up  temporary  salt-works,  in 
order  to  make  enough  for  liis  own  family  use.  Such 
practices  were  becoming  common  wherever  persons 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast.  Another 
gentleman  contemplated  establishing  works,  large 
enough  to  supply  one  of  the  midland  towns,  where 
he  had  been  offered  as  much  as  ninety  dollars  a 
barrel ! 

Our  Marianna  adventurer's  salt-works  became 
known  to  the  enemy,  parties  of  whom  were  in  tha 
Lubit  of  lauding  for  predatory  excursions  along  the 
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coast.  One  clay  a  skirmishing  party  arrivi'tl  on  tlio 
shore,  and  coming  up  to  the  plat'e,  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing  there. 

Mr.  More  told  them. 

"  How  murh  are  you  making?"  asked  the  captain, 
"  and  for  wliom  ?  Is  it  for  sale  ?  Is  it  for  the  Govern- 
ment ?  la  any  one  else  making  salt  about  here  ? 
^^^lo?  How  far  oi^'?  How  long  have  they  been 
making  it?  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in 
this  business?" 

All  of  whifh  questions  were  replied  to  by  the  salt- 
maker. 

The  Federal  captain  then  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  other  works,  but  Mr.  More  hesitated,  and  made 
some  excuses  about  the  distance,  and  so  forth. 

"  But  I  waut  to  see  thera — I  insist  on  it ;  or  I  will 
order  my  men  to  destroy  these  works  of  yours  imme- 
diately," said  the  captain. 

The  prudent  salt-maker  still  hesitated,  and  pleaded 
the  inconvenience  of  leaving  his  busine^ ;  but  upon 
the  Federal  captaiu  becoming  furious,  and  threaten- 
ing to  shoot  him  down  on  tho  spot,  he  changed  his 
tone,  and  said  in  a  sort  of  confidential  manner, 
*'  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  is  a  horse  company 
(cavalry)  not  far  from  here,  and  I  thought,  may  be, 
you'd  rather  not  timible  up  against  them." 

The  captain  suddenly  recollected  that  he  had  an 
engagement  which  compelled  liis  immediate  return, 
and  cried  out,  "Turn  about,  boys! — march!"  to  his 
men ;  adding  to  the  family  salt-maker,  "  Well,  well ! 
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I  have  not  time  to  go  so  far  to-day ;  but  mind  you  do 
not  make  any  suit  for  the  rebel  Government.  I  do 
not  objei't  to  yoiu"  making  a  little  for  yourself,  bnt 
yon  must  be  very  quick  about ;  it  we  shall  not  permit 
you  to  be  here  long." 

By  this  pardonable  riue,  Mr.  Hfore  saved  not  only 
his  own,  but  his  neighbour's  salt-works,  both  of  them 
making  the  most  of  the  time  their  Federal  mastets 
allowed  to  their  sovereign  subjects.  Since  my  return 
to  England  I  have,  with  deep  regret,  seen  that  those 
very  salt-works  have  been  destroyed,  as  threatened. 

By-«nd-by,  towards  the  end  of  Jnne,  his  Excel- 
lency wiote  to  me,  to  say  that  he  regretted  extremely 
tliat  all  his  attempts  to  profuro  specie  were  in  vain ; 
and  that  be  bad  faile<l  to  ascertain  the  address  of 
the  parties  in  Liveq>ool  to  whom  his  cotton  had  been 
consigned,  as  his  agent  in  Florida  was  now  in  the 
army;  but  if  I  would  inform  him  what  route  I 
intended  to  take,  he  would  be  happy  to  render  me 
every  possible  assistance. 

Oh,  dear!  "what  route?"  That  was  the  very 
tiling  that  was  so  puzzling.  After  the  letters  from 
Mr.  Bunch,  and  the  Mobile  Consul,  and  knowing  the 
Federal  army  was  pressing  on  Richmond,  wliat  route 
oould  I  take  wliile  troubles  were  thickening  on 
cveiTsidc?  In  vain  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Cridland, 
who  had  promised  to  keep  me  apprized  of  the  proe- 
pccts  there ;  but  neither  he,  Mrs.  Hcnningsen,  Mre. 
Ayres,  nor  the  Castletous  had  written  to  me,  and  all 
I  could  do  was  to  decide  to  get  as  far  as  Charleston, 
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atid  trust  to  circumstances  to  proceed  in  some  way  or 
other ;  for  day  by  day  I  grew  more  timid  and  out  of 
health,  and  tlie  horror  of  being  attacked  by  some  of 
the  Southern  diseases,  and  dying  so  far  away  from 
home,  seized  possession  of  my  mind,  and  I  felt  that 
every  mile  eastward  and  northward  would  be  so  far 
towards  recovery.  Then  came  the  news  of  those 
terrific,  tliose  appalling  slaughters  of  the  3 1st  May 
and  the  lat  June,  kno^Ti  by  the  names  of  the  battles 
of  Chickahominy,  Fair  Oaks,  and  Seven  Pines. 
Then  did  the  poor  Floridians  begin  most  terribly  to 
realize  the  horrors  of  war,  for  their  regiments  had 
been  engaged  in  them  throughout,  and  were  most 
frightfully  reduced  in  numbers.  Mr.  Miller's  two 
sons  were  wounded,  and  were  coming  homo  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  moved ;  one  had  already  fallen  a 
sacrifice.  Of  another  neighbour's  sous,  ono  was 
killed  and  one  wounded.  Captain  Parkhill,  my  fel- 
low-traveller, was  killed ;  also  Col.  Ward,  a  higldy 
esteemed  citizen  of  Florida ;  the  people  of  Murianua 
were  all  cast  into  mourning,  and  Mrs.  JMcClellan  con- 
gratulated herself  with  heartfelt  thankfulness  for  her 
husband's  timely  safety. 

Soon  tlie  two  young  Millers  returned  to  their 
home,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Sylvania,  We 
all  went  to  see  them,  for  they  were  not  too  ill  to 
converse  quietly,  after  recovering  from  the  fatigue 
of  their  journey.  One  of  them  was  shot  in  the  left 
arm,  but  he  told  me  he  thought  ho  could  manage  to 
load  his  musket  at  the  time,  and  as  they  were  maldng 
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a  ehaige,  he  did  not  wish  to  give  up  iu  the  midd 
it.     He  had  been  so  long  in  loading,  that  the  captain 
discoveretl  his  wound,  and  ordered  him  oft'  the  field. 
He  still  tliought  he  could  do  something  with  hiB 
right  arm,  and  did  not  obey  the  ortler.     By-and-by 
the  captain  ordurcd  him  ofl'  again,  but  not  until  fon 
houra  after  his  being  disabled.     He  had  not  bee 
able  to  find  his  brother,  nor  to  hear  of  him  for  nearb 
a  week  after  the  I«ittles.     The  woimd  of  the  latter' 
was  a  shot  in  the  neck,  just  above  the  left  clavicle 
I>afising  out  at  the  back  of  his  shoulder,  injuring  tl 
lung.     He  was  still  feeble,  and  could  only  speak  in  ( 
low  voice,  and  at  intervals ;  but  bis  parents  could  no 
prevail  on  him  to  be  silent,  so  that  his  energy  cans 
his  life  to  be  despaired  of.     He  had  fallen  on  his  face 
when  wounded,  and  had  been  lying  nearly  twentj* 
four  hours  among  the  dead  and  dying.     He   said, 
that  had   he  fallen  on  his  back  he  must  have  died 
of  suffocation,  as  every  report  of  cannon  caused  his 
wound  to  burst  out  bleeding  afresh.    After  he 
lain  many  houre  and  recovered  the  lirst  shock,  he  ha 
tried  to  lift  his  head,  and  found  himself  surrounde 
by  prostrate  forms ;  not  a  sound  nor  a  groan  was  to 
heard,  and  he  tliought  himself  the  only  living  on 
among  them.    He  lay  all  night,  and  until  the  net 
afternoon,  when  he  was  discovered  to  be  alive,  an 
was  carried  off  to  the  city.     Those  were  fearful  day 
indeed !  soldier  brotliers  and  relatives  not  knowing 
whom  of  their  friends  were  living  or  dead.     One 
might  be  carried  off  to  one  hospital  or  private  hou 
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and  anotber  to  a  different  one ;  while  anxious  rela- 
tives were  hunting  everywhere,  atlvertising  for  names 
and  sometimes  passing  many  days  in  searching  for 
their  missing  sons  or  brothers.  These  scenes  are  too 
harrowing  to  dwell  upon ;  the  case  of  those  two  young 
Millers  is  only  one  of  the  mildest  and  least  painful 
of  tlie  scores  one  heard  of. 

The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  a  temporary 

,tiou  of  hostilities  would  take  place,  as  it  always 

had  done   after  the   severest   battles.      The    great 

"On  to  Itichmond"  had  received  one  more  check, 

id  if  ever  au  opportunity  would  present  itself  of 
being  able  to  get  away,  it  might  be  now,  when  the 
prisoners  would  no  doubt  be  exchanged,  and  flags  of 
tnicc  again  granted  for  a  time.  I  became  more  and 
more  alanned  and  impatient ;  the  remembrance  of 
the  last  summer's  delays,  and  their  consequences 
weighed  heavily  on  my  mind,  and  once  more  I  vrrote 
to  the  Governor  to  have  our  business  settled,  and  my 
route  decided  upon, 
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The  CottoD-Seld  in  Bloom — An  instaace  of  Ncjro  AjnWtic* — 
Final  Aitangenienta — General  Bauircgaid's  Furlough. 

The  Conscription  Act  had  at  last  been  passed,  for  the 
purpose  of  enrolling  all  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  thirty-five.  This  step  was  deemed  neeesaaiy, 
that  the  Conscripts  might  embrace  the  great  number 
of  "  Northern  men  with  Southern  sympathies,"  who 
persisted  in  remaining  in  the  South  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  but  who  seldom  volunteered ;  and  also  many 
foreigners,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but 
abstained  from  joining  the  Confederate  army ;  which 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  landholders  and 
slaveholders. 

The  "  thrilling  "  (as  Americans  call  them)  contents 
of  the  newspapers  kept  one's  sympathies  on  a  per- 
petual rack. 

The  well-known  "Appeal"  of  the  daughters  of 
New  Orleans  to  their  countrymen  was  published, 
which  incited  the  Southerners,  and  especially  the 
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LonisianiaiiB,  to  a  savage  fary  against  tlio  t}Tant 
Butler,  whose  very  name  sufficed  to  stimulate  tliem 
on  the  battle-field.  I  was  assured  tliat  "  Butler, 
boys !  Butler !"  was  used  as  a  command  to  advance. 

Once  more  the  Governor  re-appeared  at  home. 
We  Lad  already  taken  leave  of  each  other,  and  Jenny 
had  gone  to  Tallahassee  and  returned  again.  She 
and  I  had  parted  to  meet  no  more,  but  in  the  delays 
of  the  times  liad,  nevertheless,  met  once  again. 

Our  school  had  been  dispersed  nearly  a  month,  but 
that  made  no  dificrence  in  my  stay,  as  far  as  the 
family  were  concerned ;  for  their  efi'oi'ts  to  study  my 
comlbrts  were,  if  possible,  ratlier  iucreused  than 
diminished  towards  me  as  a  visitor. 

I  had  enjoyed  leisure  to  rest,  and  to  stroll  about 
with  little  Fanny,  collecting  and  exploring ;  and  we 
had  been  to  see  some  of  the  beautiful  springs  and 
caves  with  which  Florida  abounds. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  plimtation  where  a  very 
short  walk  tlirough  tiie  woods  brouglit  us  to  a  large 
cotton-field,  belonging  to  the  adjoining  estate.  It 
was  extremely  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  all-important  plant,  in  its  difl'erent  stages  of  bud, 
blossom,  and  boll;  not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  for 
fear  the  pods  should  not  rij)en,  and  bui-st  in  time  for 
me  to  gather  some  of  them. 

There  was  very  frequently  a  gang  of  negroes,  some 
twenty  or  thirty,  at  work  in  this  field ;  for  the  cotton 
requires  a  vast  deul  of  weethng,  and  hoeiii" ;  but  I 
never  saw  a  white  "man  with  them,  nor  do  I  think  the 
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owner  kept  an  overseer ;  and  they  afforded  me  one 
proof  tbat  the  negro  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  am- 
bition, and  this  even  in  Florida,  where  the  race  is  nol 
seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  these  people  was  as 
follows,  ^^alking  one  day  in  a  road  that  ran  along 
the  edge  of  another  part  of  the  field,  I  l>eheld  a  large 
hei-d  of  cattle  approaching  in  no  very  tractable  mood. 
These  creatures,  semi-wild  with  their  woodland  life, 
are  not  always  safe  to  meet  vU-a-vu  in  that  manner; 
besi<les  which  they  were  creating  a  suffocating  cloud 
of  dust;  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  mount  a 
"  snake-fence,"  ten  feet  lugh,  with  a  view  to  escape 
into  the  cotton-field,  just  then  rendered  doubly  attrac- 
tive by  the  splendid  masses  of  asclepias,  (tuberosa) 
phloxes,  and  commelyna,  &c.,  in  bloom- 
Having  achieved  the  feat  of  reaching  the  very  top 
rail,  with  one  foot  just  ready  to  begin  the  descent,  my 
ears  were  assailed  by  a  furious  barking,  and  behold  a 
large  rough  dog  stood  guard  over  the  cotton-field, 
flowers  and  alL  Of  the  two,  this  last  foe  was  the 
most  to  be  feared ;  the  cattle  were  not  likely  to  leap 
upon  the  fence  ;  but  the  dog  might ;  and  I  must  otrnto 
considerable  cowardice  on  that  occassion  ;  but  pretend- 
ing to  look  defiantly  at  the  noisy  brute,  I  called  aloud 
to  the  negroes,  who  were  so  far  off,  that  I  almost  de- 
spaired of  my  voice  reaching  their  ears.  The  bark- 
ing of  the  dog  caused  them  to  look  towards  us,  and 
by  dint  of  beciooing  and  screaming,  two  of  them 
were  induced  to  approaeb,  who  comforted  me  with  the 
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assurance  that  "  he  vram't  a  goin'  to  tronble  yer," 
which  had  already  dawned  upon  me,  or  he  would  not 
have  waited  so  patiently  while  I  was  perched  iijj 
there  in  terror. 

Of  course  tlie  negroes,  on  uncle  and  an  aunt,  were 
curious  to  know  where  I  lived,  and  wliat  I  was  doing 
"  all  that  way  from  home,"  a  short  half  mile ;  as  they 
can  never  understand  a  person  moving  for  mere  plea- 
8>u*e.  They  were  hoeing  up  the  beautiful  phloxes 
most  mercilessly,  and  I  pointed  to  some  other  flowers 
not  yet  in  bloom  in  a  comer  of  the  fence,  begging  the 
negroes  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  until  I  came 
again,  and  then  made  my  way  to  Sylvauia,  by  the 
•horter  cut  across  tlie  field, 

1  suppose  that  man  mu.st  have  been  the  "  boss," 
as  they  call  any  one  placed  over  them.  Whether 
by  appointment  or  choice,  he  appeared  to  take  the 
lead,  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  hear  the  arguments 
carried  ou  between  him  and  his  fellow-labourers. 
who  always  resent  any  usurped  authority  of  "  colouretl 
folk" 

These  people,  whom  I  used  to  come  upon  quite 
suddenly,  on  emerging  from  our  little  path  in  the 
woods  upon  the  cotton-field,  evinced  the  same  fearless 
freedom  of  manner  towards  "  white  folk  "  that  was  so 
remarkable  in  Virginia.  Whether  I  noticed  them  or 
not,  a  salutation  was  not  long  in  greeting  me. 

"  You  be  allers  a  hunting  weeds,  am't  you,  missus  ? 
W  hat's  the  use  an'  them  ?"  On  seeing  me  examine 
the  cotton  plants,  and  no  doubt  investing  me  with 
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dw  qnfttittes  cf  a  connoisseur,  the  "  boss  "  uncle  aaked, 
•*  How's  Mufiter  31  i1  ton's  cotton  crop  a  cotnio'  co, 
niistia  ?" 

"  It  is  very  fine  indeed — ali«ady  in  bloom." 

That  was  tlio  beginning  of  June,  and  the  news  did 
not  ujtpear  very  welcome  to  the  man, 

"  Well !  1  reckon  there  isn't  many  that  can  best 
w  at  making  cotton.  We  can  make  more  out  o'  one 
lliooe  o'  land  thau  most  folks,  I  ret;kon." 

**  Your  field  looks  very  fine,  but  General  Milton's  i 
fii*orly  twu  wepks  forwarder.  It  ha&  been  in  blosson 
moru  than  a  week,  and  some  of  it  \b  nearly  in  boU." 

Tliat  was  worse  news  still,  and  the  man  beeom 
qtiite  self-important  as  he  replied,  "  I  allers  like 
what  /  do,  to  be  just  about  the  best  m  can  be  done. 
don't  Ukf,'  for  no  other  lutuds  to  get  a  head  of  ouji 
That's  what  I  allers  aim  at,"  he  added,  as  h.h  took 
self-satiefieil  survey  of  his  crop.  That  negio  was  on 
of  ten  thousand  :  such  emulation  is  very  rare  amowj 
them. 

Fanny  assisted  me  in  the  all-important  busiuee 

gf  packing  up,  and  never  was  there  such  a  pad 

iaf  to  achieve  as  that    In  spite  of  Mr,  Bunch, 

igith<ed  to  BBcrilice  neither  "  pajiers,  pamphletj*,  n«i 

4xfrit^*'  but  to  trust  to  the  well-known  pulitenen 

^  tut  Northern  gentlemen,  to  permit  me  to  trans 

_^  Id  neutral  shores  those  uinocent,  yet  trea^ur^i 

ijgscf  the  country  and  tlie  war. 
Irodil  procure  no  suitable  paper  for  my  herbarium 
^  IB  fil^Ug^  ^  substitute  all  the  Confedenit) 
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newspapers  that  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon.  Surely 
they  would  not  oKjfjct  to  this ;  and  the  lietorogeneous 
collection  of  aaimal,  vegetable,  ami  mineral  inutiUtieg, 
amassed  iu  some  six  or  eight  years'  wanderings,  it 
was  j)robablo  that  the  Federal  authorities,  with  so 
much  on  their  hands,  would  soon  be  tired  of  examin- 
ing. 

The  Governor  had  succeeded  iu  procuring  specie 
for  a  large  portion  of  my  salary.  I  am  sure  he  must 
have  paid  an  enormous  premium  for  it-,  although  he 
did  not  hint  at  such  a  thing ;  for  when  I  reached 
Richmond,  gold  was  at  95  per  cent.  His  Excellency 
did  not  mention  this  fact,  nor  make  any  favour  of 
the  payment ;  on  the  contrary,  lie  regretted  that  hia 
utmost  endeavours  Imd  been  so  far  unsuccessful  as  to 
prevent  his  paying  me  the  whole  amomit  in  gold.  I 
had  however  enough  to  take  me  homo,  and  that  was 
all  i  cared  about  The  Confederate  notes  did  very 
well  for  my  long  and  expensive  journey  to  the  bor- 
ders. 

The  expenses  of  the  first  journey  the  CJovemor 
defrayed,  notmthstanding  my  short  stay,  as  he  had 
stipidated  to  do  so ;  and  paid  a  large  sum  besides  for 
some  delayed  luggage,  which  liad  caused  him  and 
his  secretary  much  writing  and  sending  after,  and 
freightage  was  exorbitantly  high,  because  the  army 
monopolized  all  the  railroatls.  But  no  favour  was 
made  of  this  either  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  under  any  other  circumstances,  a 
person   in  my   position  would  soon  realize  a  com- 
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stipend  among  the  very  liberal  and  gener 


ere. 

A»  aoon   as  I  had  decided  to  attempt  t] 

tmf  to  Bichmond  via  Charleston,  Captain  McClellat 

to  persuade  me  to  go  via  Tennessee.     He 

to  look  after  some  property  there,  and  Maggi 

to  visit  some  relatives  in  .Vlabama,  and  vroul 

a  great  part  of  the  way.    Mrs.  MeClelli 

it  this  would  be  an  agreeable  arrangement  I 

kotik  of  OS,  and  Maggie  was  an  intelligent,  pi 

girL  The  Captain  said,  "  I  can  get  you  throu| 
(a  army,"  then  at  Chattanooga  ;  and  tl 
GoTsxaoT  would  give  me  a  letter  of  introduction 
li»  GeneraL  The  Eastern  route,  however,  seemi 
ha  hazardous;  but  it  was  finally  settled  that 
•hBold  gu  up  the  Chattahoochie  River,  and  aci 
,  as  being  a  more  direct  route  to  Charlestoi 
would  afford  me  the  protection  and  romjwj 
«t  Captain  McClellan  and  Maggie  a  great  part  of 
way.  Those  long,  lonely  journeys  were  so  dopressi 
iAMch  a  time,  that  this  arrangement  promised  to 
■■ft  iortunate  for  me. 

IWrther  delays  had  yet  to  be  endured.     One 
ife  ooQsins,  who  liad  been  my  pupil,  had  forgotten 
mB  her  father  that  1  wished  to   leave  Florida 
AM  m  I  could  make  the  uecessar}-  preparations,  \ 
^mtbt*  his  indebtedness  for  my  instructions 
Mi  irtfcooming.     BIr.  Miller  also  was  from  hoi 
mi  W  mast  be  waited  for,  for  the  same  reason. 
i'.W  giris  having  been  my  pupils.    The  pe<^ 
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in  the  Suuth  never  appear  to  think  anything  of 
weeks.  Whether  a  tiling  is  done  one  week  or  an- 
other is  all  the  same  to  them,  neither  can  they  com- 
prehend 8uc!i  a  tiling  as  haute  in  any  one  else; 
scarcely  even  of  punctuality,  as  their  life  lias  not 
been  passed  in  the  kind  of  business  that  demands  it. 

My  next  fear,  therefore,  was,  that  the  Captain 
would  start  on  his  journey  without  me  ;  for  he  hap- 
pened to  bo  one  of  the  active,  energetic  Tennesseans ; 
and  his  business  did  require  punctuality. 

At  the  very  time  the  wife  of  General  W.  Scott 
ied,  it  was  reported  that  Beauregard  had  also  be- 
come a  widower.  His  wife  was  very  ill,  certainly, 
but  happily  she  recovered.  After  the  evacuation  of 
Corinth,  the  General's  health  was  so  impairal  by  his 
long  and  tiying  campaign,  that  he  had  a  six-mouths' 
furlough,  and  proceeded  to  tho  mountain  springs  in 
Middle  Alaljama,  with  Madame  Beauregard.  As  a 
proof  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  this  devoted  ser- 
vant of  the  Confederacy  had  suffered,  I  need  only 
say  that  liis  hair  is  now  perfectly  white ;  turned  in 
one  short  year  from  the  rich  colour  it  had  worn,  in  a 
man  who  bad  scarcely  attained  the  prime  of  life. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  the  important  victory  at 
James  Ishmd,  South  Carolina,  by  the  Confederates, 
ensured  the  safety  of  Charleston  for  another  season. 

The  bombardment  of  Vicksburg  in  the  opposite 
direction  was  going  on  furiously  at  tfie  same  time. 

More,  and  yet  more  terrific  battles  were  again 
raging  round  Ilichmond,  the  details  of  which  came 
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in  alow  tai.  tediotus  scmps  of  mformatioQ ;  tintQ  i 
day  at  last  broke  once  mors  with  a  clearer  boriz 
and  the  oanfirmecl  good  tidings  that  Kiclimotid  i 
safe,  gave  new  life  and  rigour  to  the  remotest  torn 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  reader  knows  too  well  1 
horrors  of  thoge  seven  days'  battles,  when  Richmc 
was  in  an  almogt  8tate  of  siege,  with  not  mnch  sih 
of  fiEunine  staring  the  inhabitants  in  the  face ;  I 
the  resnlt  was  the  retreat  of  the  "  grand  srmj  "  ab 
thirty  miles;  that  is  from  their  right  wing  to 
James  BItot,  or  rather  in  the  remarkable  "  change 
base,"  aooomplisbed  by  the  General  McClellan  on 
snch  a  new  and  singular  strategy ! 
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At  last  both  Mr.  Miller  and  Matty's  father  returned. 
The  former  still  delayed  the  jiayment,  under  excuse 
of  trying  to  procure  specie ;  but  Mrs.  Milton  advised 
me  to  make  sure  of  whatever  money  I  could  obtain, 
as  the  Millers  were  "not  the  most  reliable  people." 
The  other  gentleman  told  me  frankly  that  gold  was 
"  not  to  be  found,"  which  ended  the  matter,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned.  The  Millers  would  *'  send  to 
morrow,"  and  "  call  the  next  day,"  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing ;  tiU  I  declared,  money  or  no  money,  go  I 
must,  and  the  good  Captain  had  already  postponed 
his  journey  till  the  very  last  moment. 

It  was  with  peculiar  and  painful  feelings  tliat  I 
prepared  to  take  leave  of  all  these  kind  iSouthern 
people — these  "  rebels ;"  even  neutral  Sarah  Jones 
rebelled  against  that  appellation ;  I  almost  felt  that 
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I  was  acting  a  cowardly  part,  in  leaving  trie 
trouble,  to  seek  enjoyment  independent  of  them. 

Had  there  been  hopes  of  corresponding  with  then 
the  parting  would  not  have  proved  bo  difficult; 
to  know  that  I  must  leave  them  to  their  fate, 


such 


■what 


a  fate,  without  a  prospect  of  ever  learning 
that  fate  might  be,  this  was  indeed  a  trial  to  endnr^ 

Even  sable  Jane  seemed  sorry,  for  I  had  at 
succeeded  in  winning  her  smile,  if  not  her  heai 
and  found  that  she  had  a  most  splendid  set  of  t 
behind  those  sausage  hps,  which  improved  her  loo 
amazingly.    Poor  Jane!    Some  of  the  mischievi 
negroes  had  destroyed  the  best  dress  she  had,  and; 
promised  her  one  of  mine,  "  if  she  would  behave  hi 
self  civilly." 

¥  ^"  Whether  I  haves  de  dress  or  not,  I  'haves  (b 
haves)  tn^lf  all  de  same,"  said  Jane,  indignantly. 

"  But  if  you  were  not  so  '  ugly '  yon  would  ha 
a  good  many  tilings  given  to  you."    ('  Ugly  '  in  tl 
States  is  usually  applied  to  manners,  in  the  way  of 
being  unamiable,  but  Jane  took  it  in  its  literal 
personally.) 

"  If  I  w  ugly,  I  is  as  God  made  me, — I  didn't 
myself." 

"No,  I  was  not  speaking  of  your  looJca,  they 
well  enough — I  mean  your  temper ;  i/au  make  that 
ugly :  God  did  not  make  that,  you  know." 

"  I  'spects  Grod  made  me  to  please  His  fancy. 
I'd  a  made  myself^  I'd  made  myself  a  heap  prettii 
den  I  u." 
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Poor  Jaue !  I  had  not  intended  to  liurt  her  feelings 
regarding  her  doubtful  beauty,  and  promised  lier  one 
of  my  trunks,  that  she  might  lock  up  all  her  clothes  in 
it,  and  not  be  robbed  any  more.  My  chattels  had 
been  replenished  only  in  the  way  of  'specimens,' 
therefore  I  could  easily  spare  her  this.  A  lady  in 
the  house  happened  to  hear  of  Jane's  acquisition, 
which  (lid  win  her  heart  to  me,  I  do  believe ;  but 
the  lady  said,  "  How  I  wish  I  had  known  you  were 
going  to  givL^  Jaue  that  nice  trunk,  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  buy  it  of  you  I"  That,  from  a  Southern 
lady  !  Blockade,  cruel  blockade  I  it  positively  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes,  to  think  of  her  expressing  such  a  wish. 

"  The  dearest  friends,  alas !  must  part,"  but  I  hope 
never  to  part  \rith  dear  friends  imder  such  circum- 
stances again ;  and  to  think  how  many  of  their  own 
friends  are  beiug  sejMirated  under  these  painful  trials, 
is  far  worse  to  reflect  upon. 

The  Governor  and  Mrs.  Milton  presented  me  with 
two  large  and  handsome  volumes  from  their  library ; 
and  just  as  I  was  leaving,  one  of  my  dark-eyed  pupils, 
a  picturesque  aud  uohlo  girl,  brought  me  a  much- 
prized  treasure,  saying,  "Miss  Jones,  will  you  keep 
this  for  my  sake,  and  excuse  its  not  being  new  ?  for 
there  is  nothing  I  can  find  in  town  worth  your  accept- 
ance." Poor  darling  Kico !  (she  had  a  queer  Greek 
name,)  it  was  as  paiuful  to  take,  as  to  reject  her  gift. 

We  were  all  out  on  the  piazza  to  postpone  to  the 
last  moment  tliose  strangely  paiuful  partbgs.  The 
Captftiu  and  Jloggio  had  already  arrived  in  their 
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own  carriage,  and  were  waiting,  How  many  friend 
there  were  to  leave,  and  perhaps  not  even  to  hear  < 
them  again  1 

Littje  Jeff  Davis  had  the  last  kiss ;  little  laughing 
Jeff — he  knew  notliiug  of  those  sorrows.  ■ 

Captain  McClellan  had  heard  ahout  the  tardiness 
of  the  Millers,  and  insisted  on  stopping  as  we  passed 
their  house.  The  lame  excuse  now  made  by  the  old 
gentleman — made  me  feel  quite  sorry  for  his  mean- 
ness; but  it  would  be  strange  indeed  not  to 
some  mean  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Confederacj 
as  elsewhere.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Captain, 
should  never  have  obtained  even  as  much  as  I 
of  those  dues,  which,  with  such  a  long  and  doubtfa 
journey  before  me,  I  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  ' 

We  had  started  at  dawn  of  day,  and  the  first  fe| 
hours  of  our  drive  were  delightful.     It  was  aboa 
eighteen  miles  to  the  river,  over  a  tolerable 
through  woods — pine  woods  chiefly — under  which  a" 
perfect  garden  of  gorgeous  flowers  and   luxuriant, 
vegetation  flourished. 

We  repaired  to  a  house,  or  "  hotel,"  on  the  rive 
banks,  to  wait  for  the  boat,  which  started  irom  ih 
ferry  near  the  Arsenal,  where  we  liad  crossed  in  con 
iug  from  Tallahassee.     In  ordinary  times  the  boal 
ran  regularly  from  Apalachicola,  Florida,  to  Colum- 
bus, Greorgia,  a  trip  occupying  no  particular  timej 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  business,  the  number  i 
passengers,  and  the  punctuality  of  the  latter.     Ii 
present  instance,  we  were   tirst  told   that  tlie 
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wonld  not  be  "  along  "  till  to-morrow  mominp,  then 
that  it  was  expected  at  two  or  three  o'clock,  and 
another  person  was  sure  that  it  might  "  be  two  or 
three  o'clock  at  vight  then."  All  we  had  to  do  in 
snc-h  a  case  was  to  be  ready,  and  the  boat  happened 
to  arrive  at  half-past  five,  P.M.,  precisely. 

This  river  steamer  was  so  crowded  that  Maggie 
and  I  thought  we  should  he  obliged  to  sit  up  all 
night,  every  state-room  being  oceujjied.  There  were, 
among  the  passengers,  refugees  from  Pensacola  and 
Apalachicola,  relatives  going  to  Richmond  to  visit 
their  wounded  brothers  and  husbands,  and  several 
country  doctors  going  to  offer  their  services  to  the 
army,  who  jierhaps  had  nevef  extracted  a  bullet  in 
their  lives,  nor  dressed  a  fractured  limb. 

At  last  it  was  arranged  for  some  of  the  gentlemen 
to  rest  in  the  saloon,  so  that  the  ladies  should  appro- 
priate the  berths.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  accom- 
modations of  the  river  steamer,  more  than  to  say 
that  on  the  next  morning  all  the  female  passengers 
waited  most  amiably  for  the  only  hand-basin  on 
board  to  be  passed  from  one  room  to  another,  before 
they  could  make  their  toilet.  I  coaxed  the  stewardess 
to  bring  me  a  good-sized,  broad  tin  bucket  full  of 
river  water,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  one  else  was  so 
favoured.  This  was  another  effect  of  war  and  block- 
ade, for  I  was  told  by  those  who  knew  the  boat,  that 
it  had  always  been  famous  for  the  convenience  and 
elegance  of  its  fittings.  People  were  getting  accus- 
tomed to  these  things,  and  made  no  complaints  at  all. 
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shall  I  forget  the  heat — ^the  bnrning,  sooreh- 
^glkcat^— of  that  day.  oo  the  Chattahoochie  Rirer. 
Jast  at  that  time  gvaai  eotton  speculations  were  being 
cairied  on.  Eicty  fianter  was  sending  his  cotton 
to  tlie  intenct;  viiae  it  was  being  bought  op  bj 
speculaton  for  tfleen  oents  per  pooncL  This  caused 
many  tedious  stopples  at  the  landings.  The  banks 
of  this  river  are  uniformly  steep,  and  it  was  melan- 
choly to  see  the  eotton  bales  sent  tumbling  down  ■ 
the  rugged  precipices,  with  the  casing  worn  and  torn 
away,  and  the  cords  broken  :  the  precious  staple,  for 
which  so  many  of  my  countrymen  were  suffering  in 
{Koiury,  floating  down  the  river  in  large  maaees, 
whitening  the  muddy  stream  as  they  wasted  away! 
Had  any  of  us  been  at  all  poetical,  wo  might  have 
written  some  very  appropriate  stanzas  about  that 
miattainable  path  of  cotton  on  the  rebel  waters, 
floating  far  away,  until  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
distant  windings  of  the  river. 

While  these  much  to  be  regretted  sacrifices  were 
going  on — for  in  some  places  the  sacking  was  so  torn 
that  scarcely  lialf  a  bale  was  put  on  board — we,  the 
laasengers,  were  roasting  under  the  intensity  of  the 
mu's  heat  Every  article  on  board  was  burning; 
Qtary  Iragment  seemed  to  absorb  and  retain  the  heat 
tjtt  it  was  absolutely  hot  to  the  touch  of  even  my 
iHMling  fingers.  How  we  managed  ever  to  survive 
Uiat  roasting,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  marveL  At 
iiiikwr  time  the  plates  fairly  burnt  my  hand,  and  as 
•i  iiktes  and  dishes  are  a  luxury  one  has  never 
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known  even  in  the  coldest  weather  in  the  South,  I 
was  surprised  indeed  at  the  strange  season  to  com- 
mence such  a  custom ;  untO  my  other  hand  got 
biurnt  with  the  handle  of  my  fork,  and  then  I  found 
tliat  everything  was  burning  equally,  excepting  the 
eatables. 

The  foliage  on  the  banks  surpassed  in  luxuriance 
all  I  had  ever  imagined  of  vegetation.  The  tecoma 
and  scarlet  lonicera,  with  "vines  and  other  climbers, 
reached  the  tojjs  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  covered  them 
with  their  brilliant  clusters  of  blossom.  Vines  hung 
in  festoons  or  fell  in  perpendicular  branches,  which 
were  again  caught  up  and  twisted  amongst  other 
pendants,  all  crowded  with  folitige,  untO  the  form  of 
a  tree  was  lost  entirely,  and  changed  into  a  solid 
mass,  like  an  ivy-covered  min,  or  sometimes  a  cross, 
or  a  piece  of  statuary,  arrayed  in  foliage. 

Others  have  seen  and  described  these  things 
when  there  was  no  war  or  blockade ;  therefore  I  will 
recall  some  of  the  conversations  of  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers, that  belong  more  peculiarly  to  tlie  present 
time. 

Captain  McClellan  found  several  acquaintances  on 
board ;  Maggie  also  met  with  a  friend ;  and  as,  under 
these  circuuistancea,  introductions  are  usual,  and  as 
the  war  made  of  the  scattered  inlinbitants  of  "Dixie's 
Land  "  one  mutually  symjwthising  family,  very  little 
reserve  was  perceptible. 

One  sad  lady  was  introduced  to  me,  who  soon  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  going  to  the  neighbourhood 


c. 


luuu,  u  viiiui    »;u  .      I 

war  80  cracl  as  this !" 

have  Ikt  husband  ho] 

to  make  auy  sacrifici 

.  Iiad  lived  alone  ou  h 

1  trouble  and  responsil 

i  not  been  able  to  eudr 

left  everything  to  tlie 

that  when  her  husbai 

I.  .  in  Floricb,)  she  had  f 
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less,  appreciated  by  only  two  of  the  whole  of  the 
party,  who  said  they  should  like  to  be  free  "  because 
they  knew  all  about  cards,  and  could  get  u  good  deal 
of  money  by  gambling,  without  doing  any  work." 
None  of  the  rest  expressed  the  least  desire  to  be  free, 
and  the  lady  said,  "  I  felt  much  easier  when  I  found 
they  were  so  contented."  "  No  work," — that  ia  the 
charm  to  a  negro. 

While  I  was  sitting  on  the  shady  sido  of  the  boat, 
watching  the  beautiful  bends  of  the  river,  and  the  en- 
chanting Tf  getation  on  its  banks,  of  course  I  could  not 
help  hearing  the  eonyersation  of  some  of  the  gentle- 
men ;  and  though  I  cannot  repeat  their  precise  words, 
the  following  was  the  sum  and  suhetance  of  their 
opinions. 

European  news  wa*?,  as  ever,  predominant,  and  one 
gentleman  said  he  had  just  seen  some  extracts  from 
the  London  press,  in  which  an  immediate  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy  was  urged. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  another,  "  the  sjinpathy  of  Eng- 
land for  the  cause  of  the  South,  increases  each 
day,  and  tlie  daily  aggravation  of  the  distress  in 
Lancashire  will  compel  interference  before  three 
months." 

"It  is  slavery  that  sticks  in  their  throats,"  eaid 
another.  "  liut  when  tliey  discover  that  the  name  of 
slavery  Ls  its  won<t  enemy,  and  that  shivery,  with  all 
its  evils,  is  not  so  biwl  as  it  has  been  represented  to 
be,  tliat  need  not  witldiold  their  interference." 

"  The  worst  of  it  is  that  Europe  can't  get  at  the 
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truth.  The  Yankeee  hare  the  toy  all  to  themselrea; 
they  know  too  late  the  sjiirit  of  the  South ;  tliey  find 
they  can  no  longer  live  upon  the  South  as  they  have 
done ;  so  with  "  envy,  hatreii,  malice,  and  all  ouchan- 
tableness,"  as  my  little  girl  saj's  in  her  catechian, 
they  are  revenging  themselves  in  this  terrible  way" 
said  Captain  McClellan. 

Captain  McClelLm  hud  a  friend  on  board  who  ms 
going  to  stop  at  Eufaula,  a  little  town  in  Alabama^ 
on  the  lianks  of  the  Chattalioochie,  and  from  thence 
would  proceed  to  Macon,  in  Georgia;  a  city  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  pass.  My  good  adviser  said  that 
by  stopping  at  this  little  town  it  would  save  me  dis- 
tance, time,  and  expense,  as  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  making  tJie  angle  at  Columbus,  excepting  to  see 
the  place,  and  to  enjoy  each  other's  company  some 
twenty-four  hours  longer. 

He  said  tliat  on  i\.-aching  Macon  I  should  find  such 
a  crowd  and  confusion  on  the  railroads,  caused  by  the 
iouncnse  rush  of  fieople  at  that  important  junction, 
luUi  of  relatives  going  to  Ricluuond  to  nurse  their 
iKmded,  and  of  the  latter  returning  home,  that 
»  jKrtector  would  be  absolutely  necessary ;  and 
hit  friend  would  see  me  safely  "on  board"  the  train 
te  Augusta,  whence  the  road  to  Charleston  would  be 
SMVC  agreeable. 
^lodi  experience  was  too  useful  to  be  slighted.  We 
I  «nive  at  Eufaula  at  dusk,  and  set  off  early  is 
iMing,  reaching  Macon  at  dusk  on  the  following 
I  «M  alwap  glad  to  avoid  the  night  travel- 
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ling;  therefore  these  arrangemeuts  would  bo  quite 
d  propoa. 

Captain  McClellan  Lad  been  one  of  my  first  Flo- 
rida acquaintances.  We  had  come  on  the  game  train 
six  montta  ago,  and  wore  now  leading  together,  and 
I  could  not  Lave  had  a  pleasanter  escort.  "  Don't 
forget  to  give  me  your  English  address,"  he  said; 
"because  when  the  war  is  over  I  mean  to  take 
Maggie  to  Europe  to  be  educated,  and  I  shall  want 
you  to  recommend  a  school,  either  in  London  or 
Paris." 

Ou  many  of  the  Southern  rivers  there  are  wooden 
landings,  with  a  flii?ht  of  steps  for  passengers,  and 
"  shoots,"  or  long  wooden  slides  for  the  cotton  to  be 
passed  down  the  banks  to  the  boat.  The  Chatta- 
hoochie  river  is  rcmiirkable  for  itfl  sudden  and  ex- 
cessive rises,  so  that  the  warehouses  on  its  banks  are 
built  with  four,  five,  or  even  six  floors,  to  be  used 
according  to  the  height  of  the  water.  I  saw  water- 
marks cm  the  trees  and  warehouses  as  high  as  sixty 
and  eighty  feet  alxive  the  level  of  the  river  at  that 
time.  The  bridge  at  Eufaula,  a  wooden  one,  on 
foundationfl  of  strong  brick  buttresses,  is  eighty  feet 
above  the  average  summer  level;  but  once  the  water 
was  so  high,  that  even  there  a  steiunboat  passed 
round  the  side  of  the  bridge,  over  what  was,  when 
I  landed,  high  banks  and  fields;  It  seemed  surprising 
that  the  inhabitants  had  no  ambition  to  make  a 
flight  of  wooden  stejw  to  ascend  and  descend  this 
high  bank ;  but  no,  not  a  path  nor  a  step  was  there 
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By  leaping,  sliding,  and  being  lifted,  I  had  descended 
to  the  river ;  and  now,  by  springing,  climbing,  and 
being  pulled,  I  must  be  dragged  up  the  rough,  pre- 
cipitous bank.  If  tliere  were  only  two  men  in  town, 
one  would  tliink  they  would  remedy  such  inconv^ 
nienees ;  but  there  were  plenty  of  idle  men  there,  as 
everywhere  else,  though  in  no  way  troubled  about 
them. 

Another  adieu  must  now  be  made  to  the  Captain 
and  his  intelligent  little  daughter ! 

Eufalla,  or  Eufaiila  (the  pronunciation  the  same  in 
both  words),  is  a  pretty  village  witlx  the  usual  wide 
roads,  and  abundance  of  trees,  that  bide  up  the 
houses,  so  that,  until  close  to  them,  you  cannot  per- 
ceive what  has  ''  lately  been  incorporated  as  a  city." 
A  small  daily  sheet  is  published  there,  called  "  The 
Spirit  of , the  South ;"  that  for  the  day,  contained  the, 
to  the  Confederates,  gratifying  intelligence  that  "  the 
*  Nashville '  had  just  arrived  at  a  Confederate  pwt, 
with  a  valuable  cargo ;  among  wliich  was  a  preeoit 
from  the  Liverpool  merchants  of  so  many  pieces  of 
artillery ;  that  she  liad  been  chased  and  fired  at,  but 
arrived  safely,  with  yufit  one  ton  of  coal  left !" 

The  "Nash>Tlle"  had  carried  one  of  my  great 
packets  of  letters  for  me,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling 
glad  she  was  safe  again. 

A  postscript  was  added  to  the  "  good  news,"  stating 
that  "  the  boys  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool  were 
lustily  hurrahing  for  Jeff  Daxia  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy,"  which  seemed  to  be  highly  gratifying. 
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Early  the  next  morning  I  took  a  little  stroll  round 
the  town,  where  were  to  be  seen  the  same  m«lan- 
cboly  eflfecta  of  war  and  blocltade.  "Drugstores" 
with  broken  windows,  open  doors,  and  a  lew  dirty 
bottles  in  the  front  of  two  or  three  out  of  the  whole 
set  of  shelves.  There  was  no  attempt  at  renewal  op 
repairs,  everything  was  going  to  decay ;  nature  alone 
was  vigorous.  Nearly  all  the  shops  were  closed,  and 
excepting  groups  around  tlie  hotels  inquiring  "  ^^^lat 
news  your  way  ?"  the  place  seemed  almost  deserted. 
But  the  people  were  cheerful  as  ever.  No  despon- 
dency was  to  be  seen.  They  charged  me,  at  the  bot^l, 
three  doUai'S  for  a  supper,  room,  and  breakfast ;  the 
general  price  would  have  been  two  dollars  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  must  have  been  a  profitable  "  guest," 
for  excepting  a  glass  of  milk,  all  I  ate  could  have 

m  easily  packe<l  in  an  cgg-sheU. 

A  very  magnificently  attired  negress,  in  an  evening 
dress,  dkoltk,  and  short-sleeved,  but  an  ugly  person 
withal,  was  the  independent  cbambermaid  of  tliis  es- 
tablishment She  lives,  unwiUiugly,  in  my  memory, 
because  while  she  was  in  my  room,  she  three  times 
ejected  from  her  hideous  mouth  the  consequences  of 
tobacco, — down  on  the  floor,  tott,  before  my  very  face  ; 
and  in  less  than  as  many  minutes.  Those  croatutea 
chew,  if  they  do  not  smoke. 

At  all  the  best  hotuls  in  the  South  you  meet  with 
European  servants.  Tho  proprietors  quite  understand 
that  negroes  are  not  to  be  relied  on ;  nor  is  it  jwsaible 
to  appoint  &  person  to  look  after  each  one ;  without 
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whkh,  nothing  is  properly  done.  I  could  fill  images 
with  stories  of  slaves  that  I  knew  during  my  two 
years'  residence  in  tlio  South ;  and  I  am  qoite  sure 
tlmt  tlie  quickest  and  surest  way  of  putting  an  end  to 
slavery,  or  at  least  of  improving  the  condition  of 
slaves,  is  for  the  Southerners  to  be  thrown  more 
amongst  the  educated  and  refined  nations  of  Europe. 
You  find  even  now,  that  those  persons  who  have  tra- 
velled most,  and  who  have  experienced  the  difTerence 
that  exists  between  the  finished  and  highly  cultivated 
farms  of  otlier  countries,  and  their  own  thousands  of 
wild  rough  acres,  and  between  the  orderly,  systematic, 
and  efficient  white  servants  of  England,  and  their  own 
dirty,  disgusting  negroes,  are  by  far  the  most  ready 
to  give  up  their  slaves,  "  if  we  could  only  get  the 
land  cultivated  without  them."  Intercourse  with 
Europe  will  do  more,  and  more  rapidly,  to  advance 
this  vast  and  fertile  countrj',  than  a  lifetime  of 
8].)eec^hes  and  harangues  against  the  evils  of  slavery. 

Only  one  circumstance  of  the  Sunday's  journey 
from  Eufalla  to  Macon  is  worth  recording,  and  that 
is  one  never  to  be  forgotten  at  such  a  time. 

Necessity  compelled  me  to  continue  my  journey  on 
the  Sabbath-day ;  and  what  did  I  see  throughout  that 
Sunday  journey  ?  Crowds  of  slaves  in  gayest  attire, 
both  men  and  women,  getting  on  and  off  the  train  al 
every  country  "stopping  place;"  more  particularly 
at  Americus  and  Cuthbert,  two  towns  of  Georgia. 
Where  were  they  going,  in  dresses  more  expensive 
than  many  of  their  own  masters  and  misti'Csses,  io 
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those  times  of  blockade  and  economy  ?  Some  to  a 
distant  ciiurch,  some  to  excboDge  visits  at  a  ueigh- 
bouring  plantation,  and  some  merely  to  enjoy  the 
ride — merry,  noisy,  loquacious  creatures,  whoUy  un- 
conscious of  care  or  anxiety ;  while  on  the  platform 
at  the  roml-side  station  stoiid  groups  of  grave-looking 
thoughtful  men,  who  only  lifted  their  eyes  from  the 
ground  to  give  a  nod  to  tlie  negro  slave,  who  pei-sisted 
in  attracting  the  attention  of  "massa."  My  heart 
grew  sick  at  the  contrast,  while  I  reflected  that  it 
is  these  very  slaves  for  whom  the  whole  world  is 
now  being  brought  into  calamity.  I  took  purticidar 
notice  of  the  dresses  of  some  of  the  negro  Mies, 
which  were  not  only  expensive,  but  in  excellent  taste ; 
and  so  were  those  of  their  beatix,  who  sported  heavy 
gold  rings  and  chains,  tasteful  neck-ties,  and  who  held 
the  fans  and  parasols  of  their  companions,  assisted 
them  into  the  carriages,  and  treated  them  to  water- 
melons, with  all  the  dignity  of  New  York,  or  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Governor  had  given  me  letters  to  families  at 
Macon.  His  Excellency  was  rehiteil  to  the  Cobbs  and 
the  Lamars  of  Georgia — the  Hon.  William  Howell 
Cobb*  being  the  brother  of  his  first  wife.  Every  person 
of  consequence  was  at  ilichmond,  or  their  families  "in 
the  mountains,"  excepting  one  gentleman,  who  on  re- 
ceiving my  letter,  sent  a  note  of  apologies  that  lame- 

•  This  liiglily  esteemed  geutleman,  a  General  of  the  Confedenite 
■nny,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  13th  Dcwmber, 
1862. 
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would  prevent  his  calling  on  me,  but  offering 
the  hospitalities  of  his  house  and  carriage,  &&    Ai  i 
the  lady  mombera  were  in  the  country,  and  my  stay 
would  bo  for  only  one  day,  I  merely  accepted  the  i 
of  the  carriage,  being  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of] 
seeing  the  tovn. 

It  looked  liko  life  again  to  pass  through  the  street 
of  JIacon,  which  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  mo 
important  cities  in  the  Confederacy.    Manufactorietl 
of  all  kinds  are  springing  up  there.     Qovemme 
stores,  nreenals,  and  the  recent  presents  from  the' 
Liverpool  merchants  just  arrived,  (the  lions  of  the 
town  for  the  time  being,)  were  all  to  be  seen.    The 
railway  depot  is  a  large  commodious  structure  of  iron 
arches  luul  roofing ;  the  streets  are  well  paved,  the 
stores  stylish ;  in  fact  it  did  one's  heart  gou<J  to  8ce_ 
80  flourishing  a  place  as  Macon.    It  is  beautifnlly^ 
situated ;  the  private  residences  on  hUls,  from  which 
extensive  views  over  a  luxuriautly-wooded  country 
are  obtained.     Some  of  the  most  elegant  private  re- 
sidences I  have  seen  in  the  American  States  were  in 
Macon. 

Tlie  hotel  prices  there  remained  the  same  as 
ordinary  times.      A  first-class,  delightful   hotel, 
two  dollars  and  a  half  per  day  of  twenty-four  boors. 
Quantities  of  delicious  fruits  we  enjoyed   the 
peaches,  figs  and  melons,  quite  reasonable,  and : 
grateful  in  a  temperature  of  95^. 

One  could  be  nowhere  for  ten  minutes  without 
hearing  of  the  war ;  and  while  resting  in  the  recep- 
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tion-room,  I  met  a  young  lady  of  about  twenty 
years  of  ago.  The  war  or  the  weatlier  was  suffi- 
cient introduction,  and  she  soon  began  to  be  com- 
municative. She  had  just  come  from  Chattanooga, 
where  she  said  she  hud  "  done  as  much  nursing  and 
dressing  of  wounds  as  any  woman  of  five-and- 
twenty."  She  spoke  of  the  large  army  recently 
collected  there,  and  the  imjiortunce  of  the  place, 
where  so  many  roads  branched  o9',  to  "  our  people." 
"But  there  have  been  too  many  Unionists  there, 
that  is  the  worst  of  it,"  she  said  The  population 
may  be  some  2000  or  ;!(J0O.  She  described  the 
illness  and  deaths  in  the  army  as  frightful,  from 
want  of  water:  every  Bj)are  building,  churches, 
Court-house,  private  houses,  and  empty  stores,  had 
been  all  turned  into  hospitals. 

This  girl  had  had  three  cousins  killed  in  the  recent 
battles  of  Biehmoud,  whose  deaths  she  described  to 
me ;  then  she  said,  "  I  have  a  young  brother  in  the 
army,  not  seventeen,  and  such  a  little  fellow.  That  boy 
has  been  in  four  hard  battles,  aud  never  got  a  scratch. 
After  the  battle  of  Coriuth  ope  of  the  legs  of  bis 
pants  was  torn  completely  oflT.  There  arc  the  boles 
of  three  bullets,  one  above  another.  I  suppose  the 
force  of  them  wTenched  away  the  cloth.  Wl>  have 
the  pants  now  at  home  ;  aud  the  child  went  with  one 
leg  bare  all  the  rest  of  the  battle.  Another  ball  cut 
in  two  the  strap  of  his  cartridge-box  across  his 
shoulder,  and  never  hurt  him.  It  seems  as  if  a 
special  Providence  was    guarding  him,  poor  little 
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fellow !"    Poor  girl,  too !  for  she  could  scarcely 
maud  her  voice  to  finish  the  narrative.    "  Now  He  u 
at  Vicksbur^,  and  they  are  shelling  the  town ;"  she 
added,  bursting  into  teare,  and  hiding  her  face  in  hei  ^ 
handkerchief. 

There  were  three  thousand  prisoners  taken  toj 
Chattanooga  after  the  battles  of  Corinth  and  ShiloKJ 
Like  many  other  places  I  heard  of,  "the  Yankeetrl 
could  have  taken  the  town  easily  at  one  time,  butj 
now  we  are  well  protected,"  she  told  me,  after  | 
recovering  her  composure. 

On  the  road  to  Augusta,  from  JIacon,  the  CTOwds, 
and  the  wounded  soldiers  reminded  me  of  theH 
journeys  in  Virginia.  The  train  was  indeed,  as 
Captain  M'Clellan  had  foretold,  crowded  to  the  ut- 
most. Some  passengers  had  got  on  at  Macon  for  the 
North,  others  for  the  South — ^Macon  and  Augusta 
being  both  two  important  junctions. 

A  lady  sat  near  me  with  two  small  children  and 
a  negro  nurse.    The  lady  looked  pale,  csu-ewom,  t 
distraite;  the  children  were  fagged  and  wearied,  as 
they  were  teazed,  anj   had  no  enjojTnent  of  their* 
existence.     The  mother  was  a  stylish-looking  person, 
but,  like  the  children,  wearing  a  hopeless,  melancholy 
expression.  M 

I  soon  won  the  smiles  of  one  pretty  child  by  pr^ 
senting  a  peach,  and  then  the  mother  turned  round, 
apologizing  for  her  child's  fjetfulnese  by  sajang  she 
had  been  travelling  for  many  days.  This  soon  led  to 
her  telling   mo   she   had  just  escaped   from   Nei 
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Orleans,  having  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  get 
away,  and  itt  la.st  tlirough  the  influence  of  a  friend, 
had  been  permitted  to  do  so,  on  giving  eighty-five 
dollars  for  her  passport.  Butler  had  been  raising  the 
price  of  passports  daily,  in  order  to  prevent  persons 
from  leaving,  and  one  gentleman  had  paid  as  much 
as  five  hundred  dollars  for  his  ;  "  all  of  which  money 
was  pocketed  by  the  Federal  officers,"  she  said. 

She  assured  me  that  hundreds  were  trj'ing  to  get 
away,  who  could  not  aflbrd  to  pay  for  the  paasports, 
and  that  tlie  negroes  were  becoming  so  unruly  that 
people  were  in  the  greatest  state  of  alarm.  Much 
more  she  fold  me  coucerning  the  fearful  condition 
of  things  there,  and  the  tjTannical  rule  under  which 
the  people  were  living,  so  much  of  which  has  since 
then  been  made  known  to  the  English  reader,  that 
it  need  not  be  here  repeated.  To  add  to  her 
troubles,  her  luisband  was  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  she  had  heard  nothing  of  him,  or  from  him ;  and 
did  not  know  whether  she  should  find  him  living, 
wounded,  or  not  at  all,  when  she  arrived  at  Rich- 
mond, Clod  of  mercy  !  what  a  state  for  a  young  wife 
to  be  inl 

I  Augusta,  as  far  as  I  saw  of  it,  is  another  city 

honourable  to  the  enterprise  of  Georgia.  A  very 
Ij,  fine  railway  dejiot  and  alxiut  a  mile  of  Ijeautiful 
^ft  streets,  I  passed,  in  walking  from  one  station  to 
^^  another.  I  was  alone  here,  and  what  with  the  dif- 
j  ficulty  of  hunting  up  my  luggage,  and  finding  out 
I        bow  to  dispose  of  it,  and  the  usual  iuconveuieuce  of 
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knnriBg  anything  one  wahed  to 
vent  off  withoat  me;  my  only 
to  wilk  as  fart  B8  my  feet  could  cany 
with  the  thermoneier  about  90^,  to  the 
station.     I  had  been  trerelluig  all  night,  and  did  i 
object  to  the  pleasant  morning  air,  bat  it  was  a  \ 
ble  walk ;  and  after  all,  there  was  plenty  of  time  1 
I  only  kwnni  it. 

Chaikttoa — pleaoaat,   welcome   Charle 
reached  tk»  eame  aftemocn. 

Mr.  Ponch  gave  me  some  excellent,  thongh 
■npalatalile,  adriee  and  cautious  about  obvdien 
the  Queen,  and  being  sure  not  to  take  any  letters  j 
fifea,  &C., — when  I  had  even  aspired  to 
deipatclies;  and  certainly  hoped  to  aocomi 
aaay  friends  by  carrying  Utten. 

^.  Frederick  and  bis  friends  had  lately  escap 
ificoDgh  the  blockade  to  Europe ;  and  tlie  Finn 
HMoogh  them,  had  so  kindly  forwarded  letters 
■■k  BOW  offen^d  me  a  passage  in  a  ship  just  about  | 
«d ;  but  Mr.  Bunch  strongly  discountenanced 
^teaeb  of  loyalty,  and  I  was  induced  to  discard  i 
i4i»aDd  proceed  to  Richmond.     Those  new  fries 
gave  me  letters  of  introduction    to 
of  State,  and  of  War;   thus  rende 
^^  (tektiul  journey  to  obtain  a  passport  a  lit 
ful,  and  greatly  faciliating  my  success. 
I  anauging  for  my  departure,  the  landlord  j 
uilT^-Uouse  thoughtfully  came  to  inform  me  i 
and  his  son  were  going  to  liichmc 
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the  next  morniug,  and  would  take  charge  of  me  on  the 
journey;  bo  with  scarcely  one  adieu,  1  turned  my 
back  once  more  on  that  interesting  city. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  soldiers — what  few 
there  were  in  Charleston — with  such  an  air  of  com- 
fort, sitting   alx)ut   in  groups,   after  their  toilsome 
campaign.     They  looked  as  if  an  immense  weight 
had  been  removed  from  their  minds,  in  having  so 
lately  secured  the  safety  of  their  city.    The  Federal 
trmy  had  been  dispersed,  James  Island  once  more 
wis  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  the  greater  port  of 
th»ir   uvra    men    had    been    recalled    to   Virginia. 
Clurleston  looked  as  if  it  were  taking  a  holiday,  and 
feftting  on  melons,  figs,  and  peaches.     Tliree  times 
a-diy,  was  abundance  of  fruit  on  table  at  the  hotel, 
and  the  verj'  last  tiling  that  I  did  before  leaving  the 
depd,  was  to  buy  as  much  fruit  as  could  be  stowed 
away,in  order  to  carry  some  to  Eiehmonck     A  fine 
cantah|K5  melon,  at  five  cents,  would  certainly  remain 
good,  1  id  sevoml  dfijcen  figs  at  ten  cents  a  dozen ; 
the  sam  for  peaches  and  [tears.     1  coDected  enough 
for  the  jurney,  and  to  give  to  my  Eielmioud  friends 
besides,  Mio,  I  found  on  arriving,  were  paying  ten, 
fifteen,  ail  twenty  cents  cwh  for  peaches  and  pears, 
not  half  scgood  as  those  I  had  bought  by  the  dozen, 
for  the  san^  price. 

We  reaced  \\'ilminpton.  North  Carolina,  at  night 
again,  and  tence  through  Goldslwrough  and  Weldon, 
two  towns  beig  rapidly  protected  against  anticipated 
attacks  from'he  coast;  both  important  localities  of 
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branch  routes,  and  easily  accessible  by  rivers.    The 
next  evening  we  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Uie  Con- 
federate States,  still  honoured  with  the  presence  of  its 
beloved  and  respected  President,  and  the  Grovemment 
Here  we  quickly  verified  that  we  were  at  the  seat 
of  war.    The  depot  was  crowded  with  soldieni.  who  had 
just  come  &x)m  Petersburg,  and  were  waiting  to  be 
quartered.  They  were  Ipng  about  on  the  side  walks  in 
heavy  slumbers,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  them 
At  Petersburg  we  had  been  delayed  several  hou« 
because  the  trains  were   engaged   in   tron-sportiig 
troops.     The    next   impending   battle  was   in  -he 
valley  where  General  Jackson  commanded.      >*ot 
long  before,  that    General    had    resigned,    it  AM 
whispered,  but  his  resignation  not  ha^-ing  been  ac- 
cepted,   he    afterwards  began   those    indepenent, 
daring,  and  successful  movements,  that  have  been 
attended  with  such    singular  success.     "  iSed  me 
10,000  men,  and  ask  no  questions,"  had  beerone  of 
his  messages,  and  the  commencement  of  his  myste- 
rious and  almost  ubiquitous  advances.     Ma-ial  law 
existed  at  Richmond   and  Petersburg,  am  no  oue 
knew  anything ;  but  iu  s{>ito  of  that,  many  aousands 
of  troops  were  going  somewhere ;  and  wh?  with  the 
business  of  getting  passports  for  ourselvesat  Peters- 
burg, and  waiting  with  a  crowd  of  pas>ngers  for 
trains  to  carry  us  on,  the  continuation  ofny  journey 
would  have  been  hopeless  without  theissistance  of 
Major  Pendleton.     At  last,  through  hn,  and  witli 
him,  I  arrived  in  Eichmond,  many  peop'  having  beea 
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waiting  at  Petersburg  for  several  days,  without  being 
able  to  proceed. 

The  Major  sent  his  son  to  attend  to  the  luggage, 
and  remained  by  me  in  the  darkness  and  crowd. 
His  son  was  gone  some  time,  and  the  confusion  being 
very  great,  the  Major  asked  me  to  wait  in  a  certain 
spot,  while  he  went  to  seek  and  assist  in  collecting 
the  luggage. 

There  were  no  carriages,  all  the  horses  and  wag- 
gons having  been  "  pressed ;"  no  portei's,  none  but 
crowds  of  soldiers,  and  an  approaching  engine  warned 
me  that  I  was  standing  oiithe  track.  Major  Pendle- 
ton must  have  sought  me  and  passed  on,  just  as  I 
retreated  out  of  the  way  of  the  engine,  for  I  waited 
and  waited  in  that  crowd  and  darkness  until  nearly 
fainting  with  the  heat  and  fatigue,  and  tliougbt  it 
best  at  last  to  make  my  way  to  the  iVmerican  Hotel, 
while  I  had  strength  yet  remaining. 

No  sooner  was  ray  name  sent  down  to  the  office, 
than  my  arrival  became  known,  and  Mr.  Ayres  ap- 
peared to  tell  me  that  Major  Pendleton  had  been  in- 
quiring for  me,  and,  in  great  alarm  for  my  safety,  had 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  depot  to  seek  me.  It  was 
very  kind  of  him,  for  the  confusion  was  dreadful. 

The  hotel  was  crowded  with  strangers,  and  had  be- 
come very  dirty  and  shabby  in  these  few  months.  Mrs. 
Henningson  was  not  there,  nor  was  there  a  single  face 
I  knew.     Mrs.  Ayres  only  came  to  welcome  me. 

Major  I*endleton  sought  me  out  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,   and  e^me  to  take   leave,  saying  he 
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was  ordered  on  immediately  to  the  valley; 
that  lu^  could  not  assist  me  in  getting  a  passpoi 
which  he  had  promised  to  do.  Judge  Baker  bad  j 
set  off  for  Florida,  or  he  would  have  helped  me, 
with  all  his  caution  he  was  a  reliable  friend.  Ju< 
Wright  had  become  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
in  North  Carolina.  No  one  else  whom  I  knew 
help  me,  therefore  I  must  depend  upon  myselfl 
went,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  to  see 
Cridland,  at  what  the  "  blockaded  British  subjects' 
used  to  call  "  anything  but  the  Cmsolation  Office."  Q. 
the  present  occasion  I  found  the  Consul  in  such 
crowd  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  applying 
papers,  that  he  could  only  say  to  me,  "  See  the  li 
1  lead  !  If  you  knew  how  I  have  been  occupied  asu 
you  left,  you  would  quite  excuse  me  for  not  ha 
written  to  you,  according  to  promise.  It  is  usdi 
to  apply  for  a  passport;  it  will  certainly  not 
granted  you  at  tliis  time." 

The  Governor  had  given  me  a  letter  to  the  Seci 
tary  of  War,  so  that  I  hoped  at  least  to  be  admit 
to  his  presence.  Having  also  two  letters  to  the  Seci 
tary  of  State,  to  liim  I  first  presented  myself.  He 
polite,  but  evidently  deep  in  important  business, 
endorsed  the  letter  with  a  few  words  of  his  own, 
recommended  me  to  Secretary  Itandolph.  That 
sonage  was  exceedingly  stifl'  and  reserved,  in  spj 
of  my  two  letters,  and  said  it  was  impossible  to  i 
any  more  passports,  so  much  harm  had  been  done 
people  going  under  flags  of  truce.     I  pleaded  i 
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nationality,  tmd  urged  my  ease,  to  an  inexorable,  cold 
retarj-  of  War,  who  only  said  in  reply,  "  General 
Winder  attends  to  these  things." 

I  bad  heard  enough  of  the  crowds  of  applicants  at 
General  Winder's  office,  to  know  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a  lady  to  venture  there ;  and  in  much  tribu- 
lation I  repaired  next  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Mallory, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who,  being  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Governor's,  (and  to  whom  I  had  also  a  letter,)  I 
thought  might  at  least  advise  me.  He  received  me, 
after  I  had  waited  about  an  hour  in  an  ante-room, 
with  more  cordiality ;  but  the  maps  and  2>aper8, 
charts,  plans,  models  of  gun-boats,  and  clerlts,  who 
did  not  cease  to  bring  fresh  business,  told  too  plainly 
his  ear  was  not  for  me.  He  continued  to  read  Ma 
letters  while  I  addressed  him,  and  this  mark  of  in- 
diflerence,  not  to  say  rudeness,  added  to  my  utterly 
hopeless  endeavours,  with  the  remembrance  of  a  year 
ago,  80  pressed  upon  my  wearied  spirit,  that  Miss 
Jones  entirely  lost  her  self-control,  and  shed  a  plen- 
tiful shower  of  tears  in  the  presence  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Confederate  navy.  He  pointed  to 
a  tankard  containing  a  little  tepid  water,  and  perused 
bis  letters  while  I  recovered  myself.  Afterwards  ho 
somewhat  relented,  and  sent  a  note  to  General 
Winder,  to  save  me  that  annoyance ;  and  promising 

apprize  me  of  the  answer,  bowed  me  out  of  his 
presence.  It  must  have  been  "  martial  law,"  for  both 
Mr.  Randuljih  and  Mr.  Mallory  had  the  reputation 

being  remarkably  amiable  and  excellent  men.     I 
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never  knew  the  Soatbernere  so  imperturbable  and 
uncompromising  before,  while  I  wna  sympathising  so  M 
deeply  with  them  all,  and  wishing  I  could  take  mes-  ■ 
sages  and  letters  to  England  for  tJiem.  and  feeling 
worthy  of  being  trusted  even  with  the  gravest  aeccpts. 

In  deep  depression  I  was  finding  my  way  out,  and 
passed  the  office  of  the  President,  who  was  sitting  at 
a  table  before  the  open  door.  At  another  time  I 
should  have  walked  straight  in,  to  shake  hands  witB 
the  Hoa  Jefferson  Davis,  but  martial  law  had 
frightened  away  my  courage ;  and  what  would  he 
think  of  such  a  fagged  and  red-eyed  individual  as 
I  must  have  looked,  with  my  nights  of  travelling  and 
days  of  anxiety  ?  I  was  glad  I  did  not  stop,  for  on 
descending  the  stairs,  whom  should  I  meet  but  Mr. 
Bledsoe,  with  his  kind,  genial,  placid  face.  He  seemed 
surprised  and  glad  to  see  me,  and  opened  his  office 
door  to  invite  me  in. 

All  these  Government  offices  were  under  one 
roof,  of  what  had  been  the  large  public  Lecture 
Hall  and  galleries  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  at 
Richmond ;  refitted,  and  divided  into  ajiartments 
wlien  the  Government  had  first  made  tliat  city  the 
capital. 

The  meeting  of  one  pleasant  friend  at  such  a  time 
let  loose  the  saline  tears  again  :  and  no  doubt  cansed 
all  the  clerks  to  wonder  who  upon  eartli  Mr.  Bledsoe 
could  have  brought  into  his  office.  I  soon  told  him 
of  all  my  troubles  and  difficulties,  and  he  promised 
to  see  what  could  be  done,  and  to  call  at  the  hotel 
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to  inform  nie.     He  did  so  that  evening ;  and  between 
them  all  I  obtained  my  passport.     It  ran  thus : — 

"  Pass  Miss  Sarah  L.  Jones,  a  British  subject,  be- 
yond the  Hues,  by  flag  of  truce.  Subject  to  the  mili- 
tary control  of  the  General  in  command. 

"  (Signed)    J.  H.  Winder, 
"  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"  HidiTJumd  Va.,  July  26M,  1882." 

Even  that  did  not  seem  so  very  certain.  What 
could  "subject to  the  control  of  the  General "  mean  ? 
And  which  way  was  I  to  go  ?  Mr.  Cridland  could 
not  inform  me,  nor  could  any  one  else.  No  one  knew 
anything.     All  owing  to  martial  law,  no  doubt. 

Once  more  did  I  venture  to  appear  at  the  Govern- 
ment departments.  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  not  to  be 
found,  and  everybody  else  was  "  too  much  occupied," 
with  their  comjilimenta,  to  see  me,  of  coiirse.  Was 
it  to  be  expected  that  any  Honourable  Secretary, 
with  such  a  press  of  business,  could  be  interrupted 
by  such  a  silly  Niobe  ? 

Mrs.  Henningsen  had  devoted  herself  to  a  hospital, 
and  had  removed  her  lodgings  to  its  vicinity.  The 
passport  so  far  secured,  she  might,  I  thought,  be 
able  to  advise  me,  and  I  went  to  see  her.  Ah  me  I 
only  a  repetition  of  sufferings  were  to  be  recounted, 
wliichever  way  one  turned. 

She  had  written  to  me  in  Florida  several  times, 
and  wondered  why  I  had  not  replied  to  her  letters. 
I  had  written  to  her,  and  Lad  expressed  the  same 
thing.     The  letters  both  ways  had  been  lost 
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She  and  several  others  were  surprised  that 
Grovemment  persisted  in  granting  passports,  while 
much  harm  was  being  done  by  communication 
the  North ;  therefore  my  success  receiFed  fro: 
and  her  friends  neither  congratulation  nor  sym 
"  As  for  Europe — what  do  wo  care  ?"  they  said :  " 
it  suits  (heir  own  selfish  ends,  they  will  acknowled 
us  ;  and  as  for  the  blockade,  our  people  would  am 
hare  done  what  they  have  for  themselves,  hada 
been  able  to  trade  with  Europe.  Now  we  are  man 
everything  we  want,  and  saving  all  the  money 
otherwise  would  have  been  spent  in  folly,  bad> 
blockade  been  raised." 

Mrs.  Hcnningsen  asked  me  if  I  had  been 
on  Mrs.  Grt«nough, 

No,  I  had  neither  strength  nor  spirit  to 
any  one. 

"  Oh,  you  ought  to  go  and  see  her ;  she  OM  j( 
been  released  from  Washington,  after  her  year'^LJ 
prisonment.    She  is  staying  at  the  Spottswood  I 
and  everybody  is  calling  on  her.    She  is  qui' 
lion  of  the  city  just  now.    Here  is  one  of  her 
de  viisite» :   you  really  ought  to  get  one,  to  sbi 
your  friends  iu  England," 

The  expression  of  her  face  was  one  of  steady 
fering,  resignation,  and  doterminatiijn. 

When  the  wrath  of  my  friend,  and  her  friendai 
somewhat  subsided,  she  became  a  little  more 
and    insisted  on  my  remaining  to  dinner. 
mutt  see  what  our  hospital  dinners  are.    You 
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not  be  afraid  of  starving,  we  arc  so  well  supplied  by 
Government,  and  have  everything  you  can  desire." 
But  they  had  Ijeen  suffering  seriously  during  the 
siege,  when  Kiclimond  was  supplied  only  from  one 
•ection,  and  by  one  line  of  travel. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  seeing  the  wounded 
soldiers ;  only  those  that  are  armed  come  down  to 
table ;  the  others  remain  up  stairs.  They  have  their 
dinners  first;  and  afterwards,  we  (the  nurses)  and 
the  doftors  dine  at  a  separate  table." 

"  Those  tliat  are '  armed !' — to  what  do  you  allude  ?" 

"  Those  that  have  aims — those  that  can  help  them- 
selves without  being  fed." 

What  a  horrible  picture  did  that  one  word  convey ! 

It  would  be  too  harrowing  to  human  sympathies 
to  relate  some  of  the  details  of  those  times,  of  which 
doctors,  nurses,  and  relatives  became  cognizant,  and 
of  which  one  heard  only  too  many.  Of  these,  the 
caprices  of  bullets  in  passing  round  the  skull  under 
the  skin  of  a  man's  head,  and  only  creating  a  slight 
flesh  woimd;  or  of  passing  half  round  his  neck  or 
shoulder  in  the  same  manner  ;  of  entering  the  arm 
and  travelling  down  close  to  the  bone  into  his  hand, 
and  being  retained  there,  are  among  merely  the 
curiosities  and  escapes  of  the  battle-field,  of  which 
army  surgeons  can  recount  enough.  But  of  other 
horrors,  such  as  a  man  having  the  whole  of  his  face, 
excepting  his  eyes,  shot  away,  (and  Mrs.  Ilenningsen 
had  such  a  patient),  or  of  another  entirely  limblesa 
mortal ;  of  waggon-loads  of  wounded  arriving  more 
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(j«ickiy  than  it  was  pouible  for  stores  and  houses  to 
be  deared  for  their  reception ;    while  people  were 
■leaping  women  on  the  street,  and  entreating  them 
to  come  and  help  to  nurse ;  and  jioor  youuj^  JjTiig 
soldier  lads  were  whining  piteously  for  their  mothers 
while  broken  and  torn  limbs,  neglected  for  days  and 
weeks  for  >vant  uf  Mifficient  medical  attendance,  wei 
oansing  the  death  of  the  sufferers  from  mortiiicatioi 
io  that  fearfiil  temperature ;  while  some  wero  goi 
mad  from  suffering,  and  some  from  thirst ;  all  th 
things  are  too  dreadful  to  be  told,  though  no  doubt 
they  are  the  experiences  of  eyery  battle-lield,  par- 
taeularly  in  hot  climates. 

Amidst  the  tales  of  sufferings,  one  heard  of  other 
^■nunstances  that  display  the  bravery  and  fortitude 
'^Tlhe  devote<l  Southern  soldiers.  A  doctor  told  me 
(Ami  during  amputation  of  some  of  the  limbs, 
1  frequently  lay  and  smoked  their  cigars, 
op  a  conversation  with  their  fellow-suffereis.^ 
who  liad  just  had  his  arm  cut  oS,  said  to  an 
at,  "  Hand  that  old  friend  to  me  if  you  pleoae^ 
hMit  tjuite  done  with  it"  Then  he  quietly  took  a 
the  finger  of  the  severed  limb,  saying,  "that 
kwpeake  nothing  could  induce  liim  to  part 
iftiT  which  he  tossed  the  discarded  arm  back 
•.v-kft ,  full  of  other  severed  members. 

'  those  that  were  armed,"  and  not  too 
came  down  to  an  excellent  dinner 
ti'  s  of  meat,  with  abundance  of  vcj 
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Afterwards,  a  still  clnintitT  fare  was  laid  for  ua; 
but  I  htul  beard  of  too  many  horrors  to  appreciate  it. 

My  departure  being  uucertain,  I  did  not  then  take 
leave  of  Mrs.  HeniiingseD. 

I  could  hear  nothing  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Este, 
who  livi'd  too  far  off  for  me  to  walk  to  their  house  in 
the  day  time,  and  in  the  evening,  one  could  not 
venture  out. 

The  Castletons  were  in  town,  but  I  had  no 
strength  even  to  reach  their  house ;  my  first,  and 
ever  kind  friends.  I  met  a  gentleman,  whose  rela- 
tives belonged  to  Warrenton,  and  from  him,  learned 
of  the  afflictions  of  that  excellent  family  at  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  death  of  Professor  Latham  :  of  the  rest 
he  could  inform  me  nothing !  Rebelfield  was  in 
town,  but  I  did  not  know  where,  neither  was  he  aware 
of  my  arrivul.  T.  H.  W.  called,  on  receiving  a  mes- 
sage from  me ;  he  liad  entered  upon  a  new  and  urgent 
business  for  the  Government,  and  was  working  night 
and  day.  His  wife  and  daughter  were  in  North 
Carolina ;  he  promised  to  endeavour  to  send  me 
some  new8i)apers  to  England  occasionally ;  but  that 
was  more  easy  to  promise  than  to  accomplish. 

Of  the  W.'s  of  Essex,  and  the  Quences,  notliing 
(Oould  bo  learned. 

f  Sirs.  Smith  and  her  danghters  were  still  at  the 
Whameford  House,  and  kindly  exerting  themselves 
for  the  sick  and  wounded ;  I  was  sorrj*  to  be  imable 
to  go  and  take  leave  of  them.  The  Rev.  Doctor 
Woodbridge  was   not  at   homo;   I  did  manage  to 
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get  as  far  as  his  house ;  the  Kev.  Mr  Hogae  had  , 
joined  the  army.  The  Rev.  Doctor  Minnegerode,  of  ■ 
St  Paul's  Church,  was  in  the  i-ountrj-  with  his  family.  " 
His  health  was  always  delicate,  and  be  was  fre- 
quently absent  Tbe  whole  body  of  clergymen,  re- 
maining in  the  city,  had  enough  to  do  in  \'iaiting  the 
hospitalsL 

I  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  prisoners,  and  saw 
numerous  extracts  from  the  Northern  papers,  com- 
plaining of  the  treatment  they  reoeired,  which  seemed, 
to  me,  to  originate  greatly  in  misunderstanding  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  South,  because  the  Northern 
people  do  not  realize  the  privations  that  a  blockade 
brings  on  a  country. 

While  the  Confederates  were  contentedly  resi 
every  description  of  luxury,  and  paying  almost  fabu- 
lous prices  for  even  home-produce,  when  brougl 
from  a  distance,  could  the  prisoners  expect  to  be  fed 
upon  the  fat  of  the  land  ?  ^Vhile  their  own  soldiers 
were  hurried  into  their  graves  from  inefficient  medi- 
cines and  imperfect  treatment,  could  the  very  men 
who  brought  all  this  sorrow  upon  them,  expect 
first  and  best  of  medical  attention  ? 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  they  did  share  wbaten 
comforts  their  captors  had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow, 
The  people  who  enforced  the  bloi'kade  complained 
loudly  of  its  consequences,  when  visited  on  them* 
selves. 

I  know  that  Mrs.  General  Pegram,  Sirs.  Gem 
Henningsen,  Mrs.  Ayres,  the  clergymen,  and  many 
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others,  frequently  visited  the  prisoners  ;  and  I  may  be 
permitted  to  declare,  that  as  long  as  any  comforts  and 
luxuries  were  to  be  liad,  whatever  medicines  or  atten- 
dance, or  what  not  was  required,  I  know  also  that  they 
had  it.  When  tea,  coffee,  sugiu-  (the  latter  ovdag  to 
difficidty  of  trauaportation),  and  other  provisions  be- 
came scarce — the  prisoners  were  necessarily  deprived 
of  these  comforts.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  much  re- 
gretted that  subsequently  many  of  the  prisoners  were 
annoyed  by  vermin.  I  was  told  it  was  their  own 
fault,  and  their  own  want  of  cleanliness ;  that  they 
could  have  ns  much  water  as  they  wished,  and  bathe 
in  the  river  whenever  they  desired  it,  under  guard,  of 
coarse.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  tobacco  factories 
are  filthy  places,  and  that  if  there  bad  been  any  other 
accoramodatiiju  they  would  have  had  it ;  but  Rich- 
mond, crowded  with  soldiers,  pobticians,  and  all  the 
government  officers  and  their  families,  besides  more 
visitors  than  it  ever  had  before ;  to  say  nothing  of 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  every  other  house,  with 
every  available  place  fitted  up  for  a  hospital,  could 
provide  no  better  prisons. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  and  that  is,  that  a 
Southerner,  for  the  sake  of  self-respect,  and  in 
acconlance  with  his  natiu'aUy  humane  disposition, 
would  shrink  from  imposing  undue  punishment  and 
restrictions  upon  helpless  prisoners.  liichmond  is  a 
dirty  place.  Negroes  are  dirty  people.  The 
Southerners  are  indifferent  concerning  their  own 
comforts,  and  one  can  scarcely  expect  they  would 
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make  any  extraordinary  exertiona  for  their  pr 
that  they  would  not  fur  tbemselyes. 

At  the  time  of  my  fiual  visit  to  Richmond,  Ge^ie 
McCall,  taken  at  the  late  battle,  was  among  the^ 
prisoners,  and  I  heard  two  or  three  anecdotes  of  him, 
which  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  as  they  were 
ralatod  to  me.  He  reqnestod  hia  guard  to  make 
certain  purchases  fur  him,  which  was  done,  but  when 
the  Cieneral  was  informed  of  the  price  of  the  thingik 
he  could  not  believe  but  that  the  man  was  imponsg 
upon  him,  and  refuse<l  to  pay  such  exorbitant  soma 
The  Southerner,  indiipiaut  at  the  implied  insult, 
mentioned  the  blockade  as  the  cansei,  which  waM 
little  realized  by  the  Federal  General ;  who,  howeyer, 
eoolinueil  to  be  eo  abusive  to  the  man  who  had  en- 
Jearoured  to  suit  him  in  the  purchases,  that  the 
litter  took  them  back,  and  the  angry  General 
tUifed  to  content  himself  without  them — at  least  I 
a  time :  he  was  not  likely  to  remain  long  in  want 

One  of  the  clergymen  at  Richmond  was  visiting 
Oatral  McCall,  who,  in  conversing  about  the  late 
liides,  aud  the  "  strategic  movements  "  of  General 
'SHildlan,  said  that  the  sudden  "change  of  base"  hadj 
1  a  piul  of  his  programme.  "  Indeed,  Generaljl 
tlio  clerical  brother,. rather  cruelly,  "and 
.  n  part  of  the  programme  that  you  should 
,  *  |»risoner  ?"  The  reply  of  General  Mc 
perhaps  he  made  none, 
daily  exchanges  of  prisoners  were  taking 
I  seemod  quite  a  possibility  of  my  acoom>J 
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pliflhing  my  departure ;  excepting  that,  like  the  pre- 
vious summer,  it  was  impossible  to  decide  whicli  way 
to  ga  No  one  was  able  to  afford  the  least  advic^ 
but  each  proposed  a  different  route. 

The  table  at  the  hotel  was  well  supplied,  although 
the  charges  were  necessarily  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  usual.  I  was  congratulating  Mrs.  Ayres  on  her 
success  in  furnishing  the  table,  although  it  was  not  in 
her  province  to  attend  to  that.  She  said,  "  But  you 
have  no  idea  what  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  common 
necessaries.  Even  '  tea,'  that  is  only  the  dried  leavea 
of  a  shrub  gathered  in  North  Carolina,  cost  ten 
dollars  a  pound." 

I  had  found  no  soap  in  my  apartment,  and  told 
the  chambermaid  there  was  none. 

"  Soap !" 

"Yes." 

"  No,  nor  hasn't  been  dia  yeah  long  time." 

"  What  do  people  do  for  soap,  then  ?" 

"  Wiy  folks  'jes  goes  out  an'  gits  it  to  suit  their- 
selves,  jes  whar  ever  they  can  fine  any." 
I      A  very  doubtful  "  suit "  that,  one  would   fancy. 
I  passed  a  pretty  little  child,  in  its  nurse's  arms,  on 
the  stairs,  and  asked  its  name. 

"  Jeffei-sonia." 

The  last  child's  name  I  had  asked  was  "  Beaure- 
gard," a  little  negro  baby.  Another  was  "  General 
Lee-"  There  will  be  no  want  of  "  Generals"  in  the 
Confederacy  for  at  least  a  generation  to  come,  so  far 
as  names  are  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Daouragemente  —  A  Dark  Farewell  to  Richmond  —  Another 
Bptisli  Sulijtcl — An  Oath  of  Allegiance — The  Flag  of  Truce — 
Ajnroachins  my  Federal  Helatirais — Wo  seek  rermisHion  to 
go  Home — The  I'etition  Grantol — The  James  River  Traus- 
forn^ — The  Examination — The  Verdicts — The  Federal  Pass — 
Anoflier  Concerte<l  Movement  in  View^The  EmancipatioD 
Qnesjon — Emancipation  may  be  Extermination. 

I  HAD  waited  several  days  in  much  anxiety,  and 
with  maiy  efforts  to  ascertain  how  I  could  get  awny, 
after  obtiining  the  one  thing  needful — a  passport 
One  perscn  said,  "  Make  haste  before  the  next  battle 
corner  on,'  which  did  not  help  me  at  alL  Another 
said,  "It  is^f  no  use  to  trj'  such  a  route,  because  this 
person  or  tlat  went  that  way  and  came  l»ack  again." 
Another  said  *'  You  must  hire  a  carriage  and  go  down 
to  Harrison's  Lauding,  and  ask  McClellan  to  let  you 
pass."  The  lext  one  said,  "  You  cannot  hire  a  con- 
veyance for  lov  or  money."  And  again  another  a<lded, 
"An  English  n61eraan  went  to  the  river  the  other  day, 
and  JleClellan  would  not  permit  him  to  pass,  but 
retained  his  bajgage."  All  this  was  not  very  en- 
couraging, but  I  vas  resolved  to  go,  even  if  I  had  to 
walk  this  time.  Mr.  Cridland  explained  about  the 
English  noblemac     It  was  Lord  Seymour,   whose 
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"  baggage  "  had  been  detained  for  examination, 
I  believe  be  had  returned  by  choice,  either  to  wait, 
or  take  another  route. 

The  majority  of  my  advisers  said,  "  Try  the  Peters- 
bui^  route ;"  and,  almost  despairing,  I  decifled  to  go 
at  least  as  far  as  there,  and  ascertain  my  chances  of 
success  in  that  quarter. 

There  were  very  few  to  take  leave  of,  notwtb- 
stonding  the  number  of  acquaintances  I  had  mate  in 
Richmond.  To  see  them,  or  not  to  see  them  was 
equally  melancholy.  Everything  was  sad,  and  tnged 
with  "martial  law."  Go,  one  must,  and  better  try  to 
be  callous. 

Again  I  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Cridland,  rho  was 
always  ready  to  pardon  the  interruptions,  aid  whom 
I  invariably  found  working  as  hard  aa  anybody 
in  the  Confederacy ;  and  he  always  sad,  "  Yon 
will  excuse  my  not  paying  you  any  attention, 
and  rendering  you  the  assistance  I  w>nld  glaiily 
do,  if  possible.  I  am  no  longer  Conul;  I  dont 
know  what  I  am.  See  these  crowds,  rho  come  to 
me  after  they  have  been  voting,  and  ighting ;  and 
then  want  me  to  make  out  their  papes,  or  procure 
them  passports.  '  My  good  fellows  I  say,  '  have 
you  read  the  Queen's  proclamatiot  f  '  No,  sir.' 
'  Be  so  kind  as  to  step  into  the  hll  and  read  it, 
while  I  am  attending  to  these  otheis ;  and  then  tell 
me  if  you  can  answer  the  questins.'  See  here," 
continued  the  Consul,  "look  at  the  paper  I  am 
obliged  to  use,  and  glad  to  econ*nize  even  this :  a 
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tailor  would  not  send  a  message  to  his  cobbler  on 
snoh  a  piece,  at  borne.  And  as  for  envelopes  and 
seals — wliy,  I  cannot  even  find  a  piece  of  coloured 
paper  in  the  city  for  my  official  stamp." 

"If  ever  you  come  to  Virgiaia  again,  you  will 
come  and  see  me  at  our  own  plantation,"  said  Mrs. 
Ayres :  "  we  shall  give  up  this  hotel  very  soon  :  I  pre- 
fer the  country." 

"  Keep  this  for  ray  sake,"  said  Mrs.  Henningsen, 
hanging  a  memento  on  my  chain. 

Ah !  those  were  sad  partings,  and  yet  the  people 
were  so  hopeAil. 

The  train  to  Petersburg  left  at  three  o'clock,  A.M. ! 

In  the  obscurity,  confusion,  and  difficulty  of  finding 
porters,  together  with  the  hindrances  at  the  ticket* 
office,  where  only  certiiin  notes  were  acceptable,  the 
train  was  moving  as  I  gained  the  platlbnn.  The 
cars  were  horrible  j  close,  crowded,  repulsive,  and  all 
in  darkness.  In  the  crowd  my  travelling-bag  had 
been  wrenched  from  its  handle ;  and  after  obtaitdng 
a  seat,  I  felt  that  much  foreign  substantu'  had  been 
amassed  with  its  scattered  contents,  from  the  dust 
and  darkuoss. 

Day-light  revealed  a  frightful  and  a  motley  collec- 
tion of  fellow-passengers.  No  woniter  the  c^irs  were 
not  agreeable.  Soldiers,  poor  wounded  soldiers, 
propfjed  upon  the  scats,  plaistered  and  bandaged  1 
I  leaned  out  of  the  open  window,  and  studied  the 
foliage  all  the  way  to  Petersburg, 

The  hotel  I  know  best  at  Petersburg,  was  kept  by 
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a  rehtire  of  Xn.  Ayree.     Her  aister  was  wife  to 
ptoiirnetor.  Colonel  Carrington  ;  with  both  of  wbi 
I  was  acquainted.    That  was  some  consulatiou, 
thev  woold  adrise  me. 

"A  flag  of  trace  goes  erery  day  to  City 
wivoerer  the  prnonere  arrire  from  Richmond." 
The  reader  can  imagine  the    comfurt 
imparted. 

Being  sore  ol  a  few  hours,  I  lay  down  to  e: 
TOUT  to  procure  a  little  sleep,  but  was  soon 
by  a  tap  at  my  door,  and  a  plaintive  roice  on 
A  poor,  thin,  fragile  little  woman,  with  a  mise 
pony  little  baby,  came  to  say  she  had  heard  I 
going  "  by  the  flag,"  and  could  I  tell  her  anytl 
about  the  trains.  She  had  been  here  for  two 
and  no  tlag  had  gone,  and  she  had  heard  that 
was  to  be  allowed  to  go  any  more ! 

I  pointe<l  out  to  her  that  we  should  not  hare 
oar  passports  given  us,  under  such   cireumst 
yet  I  resolved  to   go  quickly  and  ascertain, 
where. 

She  said  she  had  been  obliged  to  have  a  pass 
the  Provost  JIarshal  at  Petersburg,  liesides  that  of 
Secretary  of  War,  and  that  I  must  have  one 
No  time  was  to  be  lost.    It  was  a  long  way  to 
Marshal's  office ;  but  I  found  it,  and  after  conside: 
trouble,  waiting,  and  explanation,  with  no   pla 
sit  down  upon,  excepting  the  very  dirty, 
stairs,  at  last  I  was  admitted-     The  official  who 
the  management  of  the  passes  was  a  kind,  pL 
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old  gentlemau,  a  complete  Mr  Pickwick,  except- 
ing that  he  was  a  Virginian,  from  near  Winchester. 
I  was  so  glad  I  had  visited  him,  for  he  explained 
that  the  reason  the  flags  of  truce  had  hcen  sus- 
1  pended,  was  because  the  road  was  under  repair,  but 
that  there  would  be  another,  "  perhaps  to-morrow, 
or  the  day  after;"  and  he  would  certainly  let  me 
know.  He  said  there  was  a  "  sickly  English  lady," 
with  a  baby,  who  was  going  at  the  same  time ;  and 
I  found  out  it  was  the  unhappy  little  woman,  who 
had  disturbed  my  welcome  slumlxsrs.  He  promised 
to  inform  us  b<jth. 

The  poor  creature  was  somewhat  comforted  at  my 
explanations,  and  I  then  hinted  to  her  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  rest. 

She  came  again  and  again  for  more  advice.  Poor 
thing  I  she  was  so  glad  of  company,  that  I  gave  up  all 
further  hope  of  sleep,  and  sat  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  while  she  gave  me  another  list  of  troubles 
and  horrors  from  her  lafe  experiences.  I  shall  only 
relate  the  most  amusing  part  of  them. 

Her  husband  was  a  mechanic,  working  for  the 
Govemnient.  She  was  going  to  her  friends  in  the 
North,  because  her  health  had  fnilod,  and  there  was 
"  nothing  to  be  bought  in  Kichmond."  Her  husband 
had  given  nine  dollars  for  a  dozen  small  bottles  of 
poiier  for  her,  and  twentj'-two  dollars  for  a  quart  and 
a  quarter-of-a-pint  of  brandy.  He  had  bought  all 
there  was  to  be  had,  of  some  that  had  lately  been 
smuggled  in  from  Maryland.     She  had  lived  near  the 
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Suffolk  County,  then  occupied  by  the  Federals ;  and 
she  had  many  talcs  to  relate  about  the  way  in  which 
the  Yankees  bribed  away  the  negroes  there,  and  paid 
them  in  bad  money.  One  family  of  servantj^  had 
been  so  terrifie<l  at  the  Yankees,  that  they  all  ran 
away  in  the  uiglit,  up  tlie  country,  not  towanls  free- 
dom, and  when  the  gentleman  rose  in  the  morning, 
"  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  boy  to  hitch  up  a  horse," 
she  said. 

There  was  also  a  family  of  German  Jews  in  the 
reception-room,  towanls  whom  my  attention  had  been 
attracted,  becau.se  the  father,  on  hearing  tliat  I  was 
going  by  flag  of  truce,  had  asked  me  to  show  him 
my  passport :  a  singular  request,  which  had  per- 
plexed me  whether  to  attribute  it  to  suspicion,  mar- 
tial law,  or  more  curiosity.  Then  he  compared  mine 
with  his  own,  the  residt  seeming  to  cause  him  some 
nneasint'ss. 

We  were  only  twelye  miles  from  General  McClel- 
lan's  "  new  base,"  just  then,  and  Potersbui^  was  being 
feat  protected.  An  attack  was  anticipated ;  the  low 
water  in  the  river  being  just  then  its  cliief  safegimrd. 

Our  old  gentleman  did  not  appear,  and  I  went  a 
second  time,  to  satisfy  my  nervous  little  country- 
woman. Ho  had  not  forgotten  us,  and  thought  that 
"  to-morrow  "  would  be  the  day. 

During  that  second  night  nearly  everyone  else  in 
the  house,  exce])ting  myself,  had  been  disturbed  by 
reports  of  cannon,  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  and  a 
great  glare  of  light  towards  the  James  River  ;  which, 
we  learned,  was  caused  by  a  midnight  cannonading 
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"  Captain  R.  K.  Sleade,  who  was  at  the  talcing  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  has  been  on  the  Peninsula  so  long." 

(The  same !  the  very  one  who  had  explained  to 
me  all  about  the  battle  of  Bethel.) 

"Did  be  die  from  wounds?" 

"No,  his  health  gave  way  ;  bo  has  been  Ul  for  some 
time,  and  has  just  died.  His  loss  is  severely  felt  by 
his  family.  He  was  a  most  excellent  young  gentle- 
man." 

Oh,  war !  bow  many  sorrows  dost  thou  cause  I 

Mrs.  Carrington  could  not  therefore  drive  up  to  see 
Long  Tom ;  but  witliin  half  an  hour  a  messenger  ar- 
rived to  say  that  the  flag  of  truce  would  leave  at  5  p.m. 

"  Now,  I  am  glad  I  did  not  go  back  to  Eiebmond," 
said  my  nervous  little  countrywoman. 

Of  course  we  wero  all  ready,  Jews  and  all,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  find  quite  a  number  of  others,  about 
eighteen  people,  all  nith  passports,  going  under 
"  flag  of  truce." 

Our  pleasant  old  gentleman — I  am  so  sorry  I  have 
forgotten  his  name — aecompiuiied  us,  with  Ids  secre- 
tary, who  carried  an  immense  bundle  of  letters  from 
the  prisoners  to  their  friends  in  tho  North,  and  also  a 
quantity  of  nowspajwrs  to  exchange  for  Northern  ones. 

Was  there  ever  so  strange  a  war  ! 

The  "  flag  of  truce  train,"  this  time,  consisted  of 
only  one  car  for  passengers,  besides  the  luggage  car, 
engine  and  tender. 

Our  kind  old  gentleman,  accompanied  by  his  young 
son,  sat  near  to  me.    He  said,  "  My  boy,  here,  is  crazy 
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«»^Htt>  AearHT,bat  I  want  to  keep  him  at  sckool 

Hk  ?i]«m.  a  few  fiitiw  older  than  he  is,  has  jm 

faar  oC  aati  I  hare  to  hunt  him  np,  as  I  am  hi 

gBiioaa.    H«  na  off  without  tdling  me,  and  en 

fated:  l«t  I  think  I  cantzaoe  him,  and  being  bii 

hade    Hf  mait  wait  a  jear  or  two,  when  he  will  i 

ihaa  he  can  now.     We  must  take  cai 

,  kr  the  war  has  oalj  just  began 

l^u  vas  what  90  many  people  said,  for  they  we 

A;«ex3UBai  xo  i^K  until  there  were  not  a  handn 

■^  jc/a :  aad  that  handred  wonld  entzennh  thea 

aeiiwf  in  a  ThOer  in  the  moantains,  and  ^Jit  t 

'W9i>  enomiaated.    One  never  oould  imagine 

a>  determined. 

Xear  ti>  «  att  a  eoaple  of  yovmg  penons,  wba 

T='fe."*  i^-i  jcxzaer  immediate!  v  betraved  their  N< 


ITir^-e  J  :cr^  Laiies  were  excessively  garralou?.  ai 
-z.  :^-  >_^o:~c  ircrits.  We  s-x-n  discovered  that  th 
iifci  >rT-  y.iVir.j:  a^  miiliiier?  in  Richmond,  un 
\z.-t  z  r  i<r«r'-t  ■:(  ic-iljr-TTLtiffng  had  rather  faded  awa 
ii'i  -  . »  ti.rv  *--3t  rrTuminff  home. 

~^t7  lilsr-i  !:-i\iiy  «'  iheir  sympathy  with  t 
S:  ci:_  "  :irl  t-s^  Wa»"-  i-.rr.  .n  were  taken :  thc'n.  Arc,  & 

r-  ci-r  Liiiesw  ir.  de^p  moaming.  I  had  seen 
1.1  f  l.Ccl  iia  *e  n?c-"criied  each  other  merely  b} 
>^]::  :^.'!  ".ati-S  ot  the  bead.  They  were  silent  a 
re~.  -■  -1  rir  Jew's  iainily  were  engaged  in  maki: 
KjTi^v  wi  - :«iding  to  eacii  other,  as  if  in  a  cantio 
w^ —  :  :c  j^iini  the  onmlv  member. 
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Several  other  people  were  tliere,  whose  anxiety 
seemed  to  betray  itself  in  their  careful  observauce 
of  their  neighbours,  in  order  to  ascertain  who  were 
friends,  and  who  were  foes.  It  was  singular  to  see 
so  many  of  the  eomjany  disguised  as  it  were  in  masks, 
studying  who  could  prove  the  most  accomplished 
hypocrite,  and  hide  from  their  neighbours  the  senti- 
ments that  oppressed  ttiemselves. 

In  passing  the  pickets  we  all  had  the  form  of 
showing  pusHjTorts  to  go  tlirough.  Soon  afterwards  we 
were  approaching  the  Federal  army,  encamped  on 
the  opposite  side  of  James  River,  which  their  gun- 
ships  also  occupied. 

My  last  Virginian  friend  made  inquiries  of  his 
secretary  about  the  flag,  "They  know  we  are 
coming — it  is  all  safe,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  hoptv  they  will  hold  the  flag  up  to  display  it 
well,"  I  could  not  help  saying;  for  my  heart  beat 
terribly  at  the  idea  of  ray  "  Federal  relations  "  firing 
into  the  approaching  rebel  cars ;  a  thing  that  had 
happened  not  unfrcquently  during  the  war.  We 
had  passed  inaiiy  rebel  encampments,  and  even 
'  caught  sight  of  Long  Tom  and  all  his  mules,  and  some 
other  immense  pieces  of  artillery  on  their  way  back 
to  Petersburg.  It  was  very  wrong  indeed  of  a  "  neu- 
tral British  subject,"  but  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  I  was  leaving  friends  behind  me ;  and  was  much 
nearer  crying  than  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  escap- 
ing beyond  the  blockade. 

We  drew  up  at  last  at  City  Point,  the  very  place 
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the  reque3t  in  their  united  names,  I  could  not  con- 
jecture; uevertheleBs  they  did  so.  Even  the  two 
reserved  ladies  in  mouniing,  added  their  entreaties. 
"  You  go ;  do — filease  do."  I  knew  by  that  they  were 
Southerners  also. 

Why  could  not  the  two  Yankee  girls  go  and 
make  such  a  natural  request  to  their  own  people  ? 
Yankees  never  put  themselves  iu  any  unpleasant 
jiosition,  if  they  can  help  it.  Those  two  girls 
could  talk  fast  and  loudly,  and  there  their  courage 
ended.  For  an  Enghshwoniaii,  a  "neutral  British 
subject,"  to  have  to  ask  permmian  to  go  to  her 
own  country,  did  appear  the  strangest  and  most 
unwelcome  piece  of  strategy  that  could  be  invented. 
But  the  passengers  were  waiting,  pushing  and 
urging  me,  so  I  went,  dragging  with  me  the  little 
timid  woman  with  her  baby,  and  feeling  very  like 
a  culprit  and  a  disgrace  to  my  countrj',  with  ray 
head  down  and  my  eyes  on  the  poor,  singed,  yellow 
grass,  that  liad  been  cruelly  burnt  so  lately. 

I  was  obliged  to  look  uji  on  approaching  the 
Federal  oflicers.  How  well  they  were  all  dressed ! 
what  nice  new  suits  of  dark-blue  cloth  they  wore! 
and  what  a  different  expression  of  countenance  to 
that  of  alt  those  rebels  I  was  leaving  !  Ah,  those 
faces  reveal  nnicb  truth  :  your  hearts  are  not  in  the 
cause ;  yon  are  nmking  a  giwd  thing  of  this  war ; 
you.  who  take  care  not  t<)  be  killed,  and  are  driving 
such  a  proli  table  trade.  What  cold,  hard  faces. 
and  unyielding  manners  they  had  I     One  felt,  at 
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I         So  we  two  Englishwomen  waited  there,  while  all 

P  KMrtaof  men  were  leaning  over  the  sides  of  the  boats, 
and  ridiculing,  with  their  heartless  observations,  the 

'      shabby  railway  carriages,  and  our  good  old  gentleman. 
It  waa   a  singulai-   position   for   two   respectable 
Engliahwomen   to  bo  in — waiting  for  permissiaii  to 
go  homa 

After  the  lapse  of  some  minutes,  while  we  were 
waiting  there  in  that  humiliating  situation,  the 
officer  returned,  and  said,  "  Tell  the  people  they  can 
come." 

("  Tell  the  people !"  Did  he  think  he  was  speaking 
to  a  "  rebel "  or  a  negro  ?) 

This  ridiculous  farce  over,  we  returned  to  obey  the 
niandata  Then  our  old  gentleman  and  Ids  secretary 
conflucted  us  all  in  a  little  crowd,  and  in  duo  fonn 
presented  us  and  our  requests  once  more ;  the  two 
Yankee  girls,  and  some  more  Yankees,  laughing  and 
talking  loudly,  the  two  ladies  in  mourning  sealing 
up  their  lips,  and  putting  on  the  most  expressionless 
face  they  could  invent ;  the  Jews  not  ceasing  to  say, 

'  "  Hiat !"  to  their  children,  who  said  nothing  at  all ; 
and  the  Southerner  wearing  a  more  determined  face 
then  was  quite  prudent. 

My  lust  Virginian  friend  and  his  secretary  began 
to  shake  hands  with  the  Federal  officers,  and  give 
them  newspapers.  In  the  name  of  mercy  and 
humanity,  why  did  they  not  shako  hands  all  round, 
and  vuw  not  to  iiglit  any  more !  The  great  parcel 
of  letters  was  delivered  up,  I  forget  how  many  hun- 
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We  now  found  "  martial  law "  in  its  extremest 
sense.  First  we  were  handed  np  rank  and  file  be- 
tween armed  soldiers,  and  told  to  go  in  a  certain 
direction ;  suddenly  t«  be  stopped  short  by  a  man 
with  a  book,  who,  as  we  passed,  took  down  each 
name.  Then,  between  two  other  guards,  we  were 
ushered  on  to  the  open  stern  of  the  ship,  where  were 
seats  all  round,  and  a  covered  top.  One  would  think 
we  had  been  so  muny  pickpockets,  by  the  way  in 
which  we  were  watched ;  and  we  could  scarcely 
turn  round  for  the  purpose  of  lookiug  at  the  view, 
but  a  pair  of  Federal  eyes  were  on  us.  The  masks 
the  ]ieo[>le  wore  were  tliicker  than  ever,  with  the 
exception  of  the  loquacious  Yankee  girls,  whom 
nothing  seemed  to  absish.  I  felt  w  desirous  of  ex- 
clniiniug  to  those  two  silent  ladies,  "  Open  your  lips, 
I  am  your  friend !"  or  to  the  Southerner,  "  I  sym- 
{>atliize  with  you  ;"  but  we  were  all  hypocrites,  and 
never  did  I  so  entirely  realize  the  assertion  that 
"  language  is  used  to  disguise  our  thoughts." 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  we  were  soon  sailing 
down  the  James  River.  It  was  five  o'clock  when  we 
had  Ifft  IV'terslmrg ;  the  ride  to  City  Point  was  not 
a  long  one,  and  the  sun  was  yet  half  an  hour  high. 
Not  many  ships  were  at  the  landing,  but  we  soon 
came  in  sight  of  dozens.  The  aspect  of  the  quiet 
river  was  entirely  clmnged.  It  was  more  like  the 
Hudson,  in  its  bu.sy  crowd  of  masts.  IStcamers  and 
tugs  were  hurrying  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
large  gnu  frigates  were  lying  at  anchor.     We  paased 
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door,  and  called  out,  as  if  addressing  so  many 
prisoners,  (and  1  felt  very  like  one,)  "  One  of  the 
party  will  come  before  the  Provost  Marshal." 

A  little  hesitation  ensued  as  to  who  shonid  go  first, 
and  a  lady,  between  whom  and  tlie  Yankee  girls  a 
great  intimacy  bad  already  spning  up,  made  the 
advance.  I  could  not  hear,  but  saw  that  she  was  being 
questioned  by  the  Provost  Marshal,  one  of  the  others 
writing  down  her  answers.  By-and-by  she  was  dis- 
missed, and  another  passenger  stepped  forward  to  go 
through  the  ordeal. 

Some  were  a  long  time  being  questioned,  some 
were  soon  dismissed.  Before  my  turn  arrived,  a 
Federal  officer  came,  and  seating  himself  by  me, 
commenced  a  conversation. 

Had  I  been  in  Bidimond?  How  many  troops 
were  there  ?  Where  was  "  ^twregard  "  now  ?  How 
many  troops  at  Petersburg  ?  how  many  boats  ?  how 
high  was  the  river?  how  many  were  killed  in  that 
night  skirmish  ?  and  a  full  catechism  of  similar 
questions.  All  of  which  I  answered  in  a  very 
pnident  and  neutral  manner.  Wiiilo  we  were  talking, 
the  Jew's  tuni  came  for  examination,  and  as  he 
entered  the  door,  and  took  his  seat,  the  gentleman  by 
me,  sjiid,  nodding  towards  him  :  "  TJiat't  a  thorough 
good  Unionist ;  he's  safe  enough  ;  I  have  liad  a  long 
talk  with  him." 

Could  I  believe  my  ears  and  eyes  ?  And  what 
reply  could  be  made  by  me?  Of  course  I  said 
nothing,  but  I  thought,  those  are  the  people  who  are 
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"  What  was  j-our  object  in  going  there  ?" 
"  What  is  your  object  in  coming  away  ?  " 
"Do  you  intend  to  return?"  and  several  more 
questions.  He  did  not  ask  me  if  I  sympathised 
with  the  rebels,  nor  if  I  lind  been  to  Fort  Sumter,  or 
to  the  battle-grounds,  or  if  I  had  any  sketches  of  Re- 
beldom,  nor  with  wliom  I  had  lived  in  Florida.  The 
questions  asked  me  Imppened  to  be  easily  answered, 
and  also  truthl'ully  so.  and  I  was  jM-rmith-d  to  proceed. 
By-and-by,  we  all  hati  Federal  passports  given  us,  with 
the  exception  of  four  people.  One  lady  who  was 
going  home  to  ]tentueky,  because  she  could  proceed 
in  no  other  direction,  was  pronounced  a  spy.  The 
Southern  gentleman  who  had  been  too  ready  to  de- 
clare tliat  ho  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederate  Government,  and  "meant  it,"  but  who 
was  going  to  bring  home  his  two  young  orphaned 
sisters  from  the  North,  where  they  were  alone  and 
unprotected,  having  been  at  school,  was  not  seen 
again.  Whether  sent  back,  or  im[)risonod.  we  couhi 
not  discover. 

Another  person  who  acknowledged  that  he  had 
taken  the  oath  to  the  Southern  Confederacy,  was  an 
Irishman  ;  but  lie  said  be  "  did  vot  mean  it."  and  had 
made  a  "  mental  reservation  at  the  time  ;"  therefore 
his  crime  was  not  considered  so  great,  and  upon  taking 
another  oath  to  the  Fetleral  Government,  be  also  waa 
allowed  to  proceed. 

The  two  ladies  in  mourning  were  sisters ;  one  of 
whom  was  married,  and  a  resident  of  Norfolk,  Vir- 
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To  all  wFioin  it  may  concern: 

No.  .JAS Hwii-quarters  fvoitost  |?liirsf)al  6njfral, 

armn  of  tjje  ^ioioniaf, 

fl.ui^L&t  2  ,  1862 

Know  ye,  thai  the  Bearer,  jU.Ua.  ^atah  ^.  _JanM 
has  permission  to  pass  from  thla.  lanxUnQ 

to  j^aJlLniMxe.  ,  for  the  purpose 

/''"IZZIIIIZZIZZZIZ. 

This  pass  will  expire        ^ig^uat  S,  tSbS, 

1  Bjr  comiuaud  of  A.  Pobteb,  BriK--Gen.  U  S.  A, 

^^  Provoft  Manhal  Geaer<U,  Army  of  the  Potomae : 

^M  ,Capt.a:A4JU 

^^H  [^Signature  indittinel.'] 
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[Beverse  $ide,^ 


SO 


Age 

Height  4  pjd  17  'uuJi^m. 
Camplexicn     ^LxtLL 
Hair        f^ojuxiy^ 
Eye*           '^f^3^ 
Build        /3Ldiu^ 
Wltiikers        * 


In  twailing  mytdf  of  (he  benefit* 
of  the  within  Pais,  I  do  solemnly 
affirm  thai  I  am  a  true  and  loyal 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
I  teill  give  no  aid,  comfort,  or  infor- 
mation to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  in  any  manner 
uhaUoecer.* 


I 


•  K.B. Not  "  solemnly  af&Tmod,"  by  a  Bhtiak  Bubjeot 
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were  placed  guards,  to  whom  we  must  show  our  pass- 
ports and  tt>ll  our  names :  and  at  cue  place  I  only 
steppe*!  forward  a  few  paces  to  try  to  catch  sight  of 
my  luggage,  which  I  had  not  once  seen  nor  heard  of, 
when  two  soldiei-s  planted  their  guns  before  me  as  a 
barrier,  and  sent  me  back  in  no  very  courteous  man- 
ner, as  if  they  thought  I  had  been  going,  with  a  sly 
match,  to  set  the  lM)at  on  fire. 

Long  before  day,  the  tramping  of  horses  on  ferry- 
boats, and  the  nois*?  of  soldiers,  told  me  that  impor- 
tant movements  were  going  on.  Hundreds  of  horses 
I  counted  as  soon  as  daylight  permitted  ;  and  at 
every  landing,  encampments  and  bustle  prevailed. 
I  he-ard  them  boasting  of  haWng  bnnit  the  house  of 
Edmund  liuffin,  the  aged  and  honoured  Virginian, 
after  that  midnight  cannonading  ;  and  several  other 
places  near  the  river.  A  spirit  of  revenge  seemed  to 
poesesB  them.  "  To  gain  all  wo  can  and  damage  the 
rest,"  seemed  to  be  their  only  princi[»le  of  action. 

That  Federal  ortioer  was  nevertlieless  very  jmlito 
to  me,  and  assisted  to  collect  uiy  luggage,  wlucli  after 
all  was  never  examined ;  and  I  might  have  brought 
even  despatches,  and  no  one  woidd  have  kno\vn  it. 
He  conversed  a  good  deal  about  the  war  and  the 
"  rebelhon,"  and  said,  among  other  things,  "  Much  as 
it  would  have  been  against  my  feelings  a  year  ago  to 
harljour  such  a  thought,  I  am  now  convinced  that  we 
must  go  on  with  this  war  tmtil  the  eountrj'  is  cleared 
of  them,"  (the  »Southeniers). 

"  And  you  miut  annihilate  them  before  you  con- 
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they  do  hear  of  it.  But  some,  no  doubt,  iirill  hear  of 
it,  and  also  take  advantage  of  it,  as  the  negroes  of 
New  Orleans  are  doing." 

"  Do  you  not  tliink  tliat  the  greater  part  of  them 
will  rise,  and  try  to  escape  to  our  people  ?" 

"  How  can  they  escajx?  to  the  borders  from  the  far- 
oflf  interior  without  the  risk  of  discovery,  which  would 
be  certain  death,  or  else  the  risk  of  starvation  and 
of  Buffering  wliich  they  have  never  known  before. 
Nothing  but  misery  can  result  from  such  a  scheme  ; 
ry  to  the  slaves  aod  giief  to  their  masters,  when 
comi)elled  to  resort  to  such  fearful  extremes  as  will 
be  forcal  ujwn  them." 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth  there  are  very  few  of  onr 

.e  who  approve  of  the  scheme,  nor  yet  that  of 

arming  the  negroes  to  fight  in  tlie  ranks.     I  believe 

three-fourths  of  us  would  resign  if  Lincoln  persists  in 

nying  it  out." 

"  Besides,  what  right  has  Mr.  Lincoln  to  send 
messages  to  the  Southerners'  servants  any  more  than 
ou  have  to  give  permission  to  your  neighbour's 
:hman  to  take  a  trip  in  the  '  Great  Eastern  ?' " 

"  We  don't  really  want  to  interfere  with  slavery, 
it  isn't  that  we  care  so  much  about;  but  it's  this 
thing  of  having  the  Union  broken  up:  we  can't  allow 
tliat.     I  have  been  in  the  South  myself,  and  I  don't 

d  80  much  fault  with  slavery;  but  you  see  the 
ggers  stay  at  home  and  work  wliile  uU  the  whit* 
men  go  and  tight.  Now  if  it  were  not  for  them,  their 
masters  would  be  obliged  to  stay  at  home  and  culti- 
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rate  their  own  land,  as  our  men  do,  or  starve,  and 
that  would  so  reduce  thoir  army  that  there  would  b« 
no  chance  for  them.  That's  what  our  Government  is 
up  to." 

"  Supposing  they  do  hear  of  the  proclamation,  as  a 
few  of  them  may,  but  with  very  confused  notions  of 
what  it  means ;  how  are  they  to  get  away  ?  Would 
&ay  of  the  Southern  army  allow  a  band  of  nesToes 
to  pass  their  lines  with  the  intention  of  escape  with- 
out shooting  them  down,  after  such  a  proclamation  as 
Lincoln's  ?  It  will  simply  drive  the  negroes  to  their 
destnjction.  Bemoved  from  authority  the  negro isa  _ 
savage."  ^^M 

"  They  are  so  confounded  proud,  those  Seceeaicamm 
The  woist  thing  in  slavery  is,  ttiat  labour  is  disgraced 
by  it.  Those  slave-holding  aristocrats  look  down 
upon  us  for  the  very  thing  that  we  pride  ourselves 
most  upon.  We  respect  people  all  the  more  when 
they  help  themselves." 

"That  is  very  true  and  praiseworthy.  I  hare 
observed  with  regret  what  you  mention  to  be  the 
case.  Slavery  is  certainly  an  obstacle  to  progress, 
both  of  the  white  and  tlie  coloured  race." 

"  They  keep  their  negroes  ignorant,  to  hide  their 
d^raded  position  from  them." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  think  riot,  I  have  met  witli  many 
very  intelligent  negroes,  slaves,  and  feel  convinced 
that  Mhen  left  entirely  under  the  influence  of  their 
owners,  they  will  be  educated  much  more  than  at 
present.     Tho  Southerners  choose  to  manage  their 
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own  servants,  and  have  been  more  rigorous  of  late 
years  on  account  of  the  abolition  rage.  Slavery  will 
wear  itself  out,  and  tliat  is  its  only  remedy." 

I  felt  myeclf  excessively  presrimptuoim  to  venture  to 
say  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  moru,  to  a  federal  officer, 
and  ho  certaiuly  was  very  forbearing  to  listen  to  it. 

There  is  not  an  unkind  thing  in  this  book  that  I 
have  not  said  to  tlieniselvos,  b<:»th  Northeniers  and 
Soutbemoi's.  No  doubt  at  the  time  tbey  nil  thought, 
"  We  will  let  a  woman  talk  ;  women  must  talk,  you 
know."  With  regard  to  President  Liurtjln's  emanci- 
pation proclamation,  however,  1  do  know  that  rebel- 
lion would  result  in  the  ruin,  if  not  the  extermination 
of  tbe  slaves ;  and  are  there  not  enough  of  the  white 
race  being  sent  to  their  last  account  through  this  war 
of  pride  and  ambition,  without  visiting  its  vengeance 
on  tlie  innocent  shive,  whose  disobedience  in  this 
case  would,  muit  result  in  his  certain  death.  Griev- 
ous as  it  would  be  to  the  planter  to  massacre  his  own 
servants,  towards  whom  exists  a  tie,  a  relationship,  a 
sell'-imftosed  responsibility,  unpossible  to  comprehend 
by  those  who  do  not  "  possess "  a  human  being,  yet 
can  he  see  them  in  their  ignorance  and  infatuation 
rise  against  himself  and  his  family,  without  visiting 
them  with  condign  punishment  ? 

I  could  not  help  notitring  all  the  good  firm  landings 
the  Federals  hud  made,  even  in  that  short  space 
of  time  while  they  had  occupied  the  James  lliver. 
The  efficiency  of  white  labour  was  certainly  con- 
spicuous directly  one  came  in  contact  with  it. 
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lArrival  in  Ballimore — DiBsimulntions — Contrasts — Dangers  in 
the  Land  of  Freedom — A  Civil  War  indeed— Colonel  Corcomn's 
Ovation — Conversation  on  Neutral  Ground — Impartial  Views 
of  the  iSlnves. 

It  was  even  stranger  to  watch  countenances  in  Bal- 
timore, than  it  had  been  to  try  and  read  the  secret 
sentiments  of  the  people  who  had  come  by  the  flag  of 
truce. 

ITie  first  thinp;  to  be  done  was  to  send  a  telegraphic 
message  to  my  sister  in  Indiana : — 

"  Arrived   safely,  via  James  River.     Expect  me 
immediately." 

The  clerk  looked  inquiringly.  I  believe  he  sus- 
pected from  whence  I  had  come.  It  was  natural  to 
Bfeak  of  those  who  had  engrossed  every  thouglit  for 
80  many  months,  and  I  said,  "  I  have  just  come  from 
Richmond." 
■     "  How  did  you  manage  to  get  away  ?" 

That  was  what  everybody  asked,  as  if  it  were  a 
tiling  im[M>ssible.     I  told  the  people  that  the  flag  of 
[truce  was  bringing  away  almost  daily  those  who  bad 
no  other  tie  in  the  South  than  their  business ; 
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where  women  had  been  arrested  for  even  the  colours 
they  wore,  and  for  aymnathizing  with  the  "  rebels," 
My  Soutliem  friends  were  all  "  rebels  "  now,  and  their 
honoured  rresideut  waa  "  Jeff,"  "  the  traitor  Jeff 
Davis,  hanging  on  an  apple-tree."  Such  imperti- 
nences as  these  were  not  likely  to  keep  one  so  very 
"  neutral"  because  I  happened  to  be  much  better 
acquainted  with  tho  character  of  the  Honourable 
Jefferson  Davis  than  the  vulgar  boys  who  were 
shouting  such  sentiments  through  tho  streets.  But 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  wsis  waiting  anxiously  for 
a  reply,  which  I  was  as  anxiously  trying  to  invent. 

"  I  met  a  good  many  Marylauders  in  the  South," 
I  said,  in  another  uncompromising  speech. 

He  was  still  uncertain,  and  only  replied,  "  Yes?" 

"  This  is  a  dn-adful  war  and  it  seems  perfectly 
useless  to  continue  it — I  wish  it  were  over ;  the  Mary- 
landers  are  suffering  a  great  deal,  away  from  all 
their  friends." 

"Are  ihcy,  mdecdf"  said  the  "  Secestumut ;"  for 
the  truth  revealed  itself  in  the  feeling  with  which  he 
now  spoke.  "  I  see  I  may  speak  to  you,  madam," 
continued  he;  and  gladly  did  lie  proceed  to  make 
inquiries,  and  listen  eagerly  to  all  the  inforniatioQ 
I  could  give  him  of  Secessia,  every  moment  looking 
cautiously  around,  to  discover  if  any  person  near 
might  be  listening  to  the  conversiition. 

"  If  any  of  the  Southern  Generals  were  to  appear 
in  this  city,  we  should  rise  as  one  man,"  he  said. 
"  We  are  only  waiting  our  opportunity." 
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and  endiug  in  exciting  addresses  arousing  the  worst 
passions  and  most  revengeful  hatred,  tempered  with 
enormous  bribes  to  "  Avoid  Drafting." 

The  next  night  I  stopped  on  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  in  Pennsylvania,  to  try  to 
obtain  one  night's  repose,  after  the  recent  fatigues 
and  painful  excitement  of  the  journey  from  the  rebel 
Soutlu 

"  Cressons  Springs "  is  a  summer  resort,  and  was 
crowded  with  fashionable  visitors.  One  seemed  to 
have  fallen  all  at  once  upon  a  different  planet  8uch 
a  thing  as  war  or  suffering  never  entered  the  minds 
of  those  gay  groups  of  butterflies.  Gentlemen  of  all 
ages  were  pursuing  their  several  routines  of  smoking, 
lounging,  and  flirting,  the  elder  ladies  fanning  and 
gossippiug,  and  the  younger  ones  promenading  and 
coquetting. 

After  the  evening  meal,  which  consisted  of  every 
luxury,  including  tho  most  delicious  wild  fruits  of 
the  mountains,  the  immense  dining-hall  was  being 
cleared  for  theatricals.  Several  pianos  in  diflerent. 
parts  of  the  house  sounded  through  the  open  doors 
and  windows,  and  the  loud,  light-hearted  tones  of  the 
eantatriws  rang  through  the  lofty  pjissages. 

As  I  walked  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  ter- 
race before  the  open  windows,  alone  in  that  thought- 
less crowd,  it  was  impossible  to  convince  oneself  tliat 
in  that  very  country  a  war — and  such  a  horrible  war — 
was  raging.  Had  none  of  these  people  a  relative  en- 
gaged in  it  ?    Had  they  never  heard  of  the  suffer- 
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ing  soldiers  ?  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  deaths 
both  by  sickness  and  ou  the  battle-field?  I  pressed 
my  bauds  against  my  tomple^  and  felt  as  if  1  most  be 
walking  in  my  sleep  or  dreaming,  and  recalled  with 
an  effort,  in  that  din  of  merriment,  the  circomstanoea 
of  the  piiat  week  to  assure  myself  of  their  reality. 

It  was  twilight,  and  a  glorious  sunset  was  tinting 
up  the  wooded  points  of  tlie  mountains.  I  moved  to 
a  less  crowded  spot,  and  was  leaning  against  a  comer 
of  a  balcony  to  enjoy  tlie  beautiful  scene,  while 
my  thouglitfl  dwelt  on  the  sad  contrast  of  those  I 
had  90  lately  quitted.  Inadvertently,  for  I  scarcely 
knew  that  tbo  sounds  escaped  my  lips,  I  hummed 
the  air  "  My  Maryland,"  almost  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  any  people  near  me,  until  the  word 
"  Seceah,"  in  a  loud  whisper,  recalled  me  to  the  fe«t, 
and  also  the  very  inopportime  occasion  of  my  careless 
act,  wliich  miglit  draw  njjon  me  the  unwelcome  ob- 
servations of  tlie  crowd.  The  hotel  and  neighbour- 
ing boarding-houses  were  all  so  thronged  with  vLsitorB, 
.  that  I  was  compelled  to  wait  some  time  before  ao 
commodation  could  be  furnished  me,  and  during 
those  two  hoiu^  of  sitting  and  pacing  backwards  and 
forwards  among  that  talkative  assemblage,  not  one 
BvUftble  of  war  or  sadness  did  I  hear.  They  did  not 
geera  aware  tliat  such  facts  existed. 

On  arriving  at  my  sister's  home,  it  very  soon 
became  reported  in  the  town  that  Mrs.  Wilson's 
sister,  Miss  Jones,  had  just  come  from  the  rebels, 
and  was  a  "  rank  Secesh ;"  but  I  found  that  I  was 
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far  from  being  the  only  person  of  that  title  in  the 

place. 

K      Many  old  former  friends  came  with  cafrer  curiosity 

Hio  see  rae,  and  to  Lear  the  latest  news  from  Kebeldom, 

fvaking  so  many  questions,  wliich  I  resolved  to  answer 

truly,  that  at  last  my  sister's  husband  said,  "  Sarah, 

remember  tliut  you  are  now  with   loyal  Unionists, 

—^  and  such  remarks  are  very  unwelcome."     And  my 

H  sister  one  day  came  home  and  said,  "  Stdly,  it  ia 

Bieported  all  over  town  that  you  are  such  a  violent 

H  Becessionist  that  Judge  B.  and  Mr.  C.  have  a?ked 

"me  to  request  you  not  to  say  any  more  about  the 

South,   for  they  are  really  afraid  the  people  will 

fthave  you  arrested." 

On  the  other  hnnd,  tliey  could  not  disguL'w  the 
fact  that  a  tremendous  volcano  was  ready  to  burst 
•under  that  very  town,  "  to  resist  the  draft ;"  and  one 
gentleman  said,  "  These  streets  will  be  ninning  with 
blood  in  thirty  days  if  they  enforce  this  draft."  Since 
1  have  retunied  to  England  I  have  learned  tliat  riota 
y  «nd  arrests  have  occurred  there.  Two  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  were  arrested  for  opposing  the 
war  as  useless  and  frnitlfss,  and  the  drafting  was 
"indefinitely  postponed." 

Every  newspaper  one  looked  at  contained  conspi- 
cnous  headings  of  "  Rebel  Barbarities  ;"  "  Incre- 
dible Inhumanities  of  the  IvEBELs;"  "The  WAT 

THEV  treat  OLK  I'lilSONEIiS   IN  SECESSIA  ;"    "  MORB 

Uebel  Lies."     Southern  women  were  represented  as 
•Wreaking  revenge  by  putting  helpless  and  wounded 
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prijioncrs  to  tort»;ring  deaths,  by  firing  on  unan 

mon  from  windows  and  hirling-places,  and  by  ] 

forming  many  other  outrages  no  less  unfeminine  tl 

untrue.    Indeed,  in  passing  through  the  Xortl: 

was  astounded  to  find  how  entirely  the  public  v 

blindeil  and  deceived  by  their  own  newspapers,  wl 

they  seemed  to  swear  to  as  to  gospel ;  and  the  remi 

able  efforts  of  the  Unionists  to  keep  up  in  the  i>u 

mind  a  bitter  and  cxciteil  ]>rejudice  against 

'•  rebels,"  and  to  present  facts  in  a  form  so  disgui 

that  they  rather  claimetl  the  romance  of  fiction  t 

a  true  detail  of  circumstances.     In  vain  I  triec 

convince  my  friends  of  tlieir  mistake,  and  to  prove 

them  my  opportunities  of  knowing  the  trutlu    "  1 

ai«  mistaken,  you  have  been  deceived  and  misli 

they  p«'rsist(?(l  in  declaring ;  even  going  so  far  a 

d-.-r.v  that  witiiien  liml  been  imprisomxl,  or  that  tl 

»wa  (.i.ivcrnnioiit  was  aiiytliin<;  othonvise  tliau 

r:.«it  Knif-nt  and  merciful  (lovornment  in  the  wo 

i;  »;is  ciminum  to  lirar  nu-u  wlumi  yon  had  hitln 

fS:i:'.ned  for  social  virtues,  and  wnnien  adorned 

C:*:sTian  graces,  iinnly  and  resolutely  say  of 

Sr.::Hniers,  "Wa  must  annihilate  them,"  witli 

':-".•"  K-moTse  as  they  have  before  displayed  in 

ST'Ti-j  the  Indians.    Annihilate  eight  millions 

w:-.l.v'.    Lay  waste  a  country  half  the  size  of 

,.,^ '.    \5  this  to  be  ijcrniitted  ?     Can   it   be   t 

•jjjjg  ».;re  the  uilmbitants  of  a  Clnistian  couni 

^.j^  ii\j,>Bi  were    my   own  blood  relatives,  ^ 

taiK^  SKtt  levoltiug   sentiments   through    sh 
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revenge  and  malice,  backed  by  their  ambitious  worship 
of  their  idol  Union. 

After  such  a  long  absence  and  endurances,  was 
the  civil  war  to  be  carried  into  tlie  very  hourt  of  our 
own  family  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  truth  ?  In 
this  <jne  fact  was  proved  the  violent  and  implacable 
hatred  (hat  exists  between  the  combatants.  And 
yet  these  rebels,  whom  tliey  hate  so  fmionsly,  are 
the  people  they  think  to  persuade  to  come  back  and 
ait  in  their  halls  of  Congress  at  Washington.  No ! 
every  step  they  take  only  deepens  the  gulf  that 
separates  them.  At  first  the  Southerners  would 
have  continued  their  chief  dealings  with  the  Nortli, 
and  the  world  would  have  st-arccly  called  l*ia-Uniou 
the  apjwintment  of  two,  or  even  more  Presidents 
over  such  a  wide-spread  territory.  It  had  been  a 
"  glorious  Union  "  indeed.  Who  but  must  regret  tho 
infuriate  self-destruction  that  is  making  it  the  de- 
spised of  all  the  world. 

I  was  tfio  much  in  danger  of  engendering  strife 
amongst  my  own  relatives  to  feel  inclined  to  pro- 
long my  stay,  and  soon  turned  my  face  once  more 
towards  the  East 

All  the  conversations  one  heard  jmrtook  of  tliese 
sentiments; — "AVe  will  cut  ofi'  their  supplies  and 
starve  them  into  submission  ;"  "  wo  shall  soon  have 
more  gun-boats  ready ;"  the  rebels  "  far  outnum- 
bered us ;"  and  "  their  loss  exceeded  ours,"  till  one 
was  surprised  to  tliiiik  that  any  rubeU  at  all  wore 
left,  and  yet  I  had  aecn  only  too  many  idle  men 
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wherever  I  had  been.  Tlioso  who  questioned  mc 
aski'd,  the  first  thing,  where  Stonowall  Jackson  and 
Beauregard  were,  and  "How  long  will  they  bold 
oat?" 

Not  the  least  of  all  the  painful  events  of  my  last 
two  years'  erjterieneea,  was  the  fact  of  bidding  adieu 
to  the  once  United  and  enviable  States  of  America 
under  such  sorrowful  convictions.  Many  happy  daj's 
had  I  passed  in  those  United  States;  many  dear 
Mends  had  I  left  in  the  North  whom  now  perhaps  1 
may  never  meet  a^in.  I  had  been  proud  of  the 
XTnion  for  their  sakes,  and  for  their  sakes  do  I  still 
mourn  over  its  destruction. 

As  there  was  not  one  familiftr  face  to  give  me  ft 
parting  smile,  nor  one  fiiendly  hand  to  wave  adiea 
as  our  ship  was  loosened  from  the  wharf  in  the  evei^ 
beautiful  harbour  of  New  York,  it  was  no  little  sur» 
prists  and  pleasure  to  greet  the  good-humoured  lace 
of  an  old  arquainlance  in  the  captain,  and  to  be 
aasiated  with  my  Ingg^e  by  the  civil  and  obliging 
steward,  who  had  been  so  curefol  of  my  little  mock- 
ing-birds  two  years  before. 

Not  five  miuutea  had  one  been  on  board,  before 
one  felt  the  superlative  comfort  of  being  on  a  British 
steamer,  and  of  witnessing  the  charms  of  freedom 
which,  after  all,  is  more  enjoyed  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country. 

The  grand  Corcoran  ovation  had  just  taken  place 
in  New  York. 
,  "  What    fools   they  are    making   of   themselves 
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about  that  fellow,  Ckjrcoran !"  I  heard  oue  gentleman 
say. 

"  They  are  only  making  a  tool  of  him,  to  get  up  an 
Irish  brigade,"  said  another. 

For  a.  day  or  two  there  wiia  a  good  deal  more  of 
the  study  of  physiognomy  being  prosecuted,  and  by 
degrees  we  discovered  that  our  feilow-passengers 
were  compoBcd  of  many  representatives  of  different 
political  parties  as  well  as  states  and  countries. 
Many  conversations  and  arguments  were  of  course 
overheard,  all  of  which  were  remarkable  for  one 
thing — an  extraordinary  toleration  and  forbearance 
amuiig  those  who  took  part  in  them.  I  doubt  if 
there  ever  were  so  many  persons,  entertaining  strong 
and  opposing  sentiments,  who  pas.sed  two  weeks 
together  amid  exciting  discussions,  and  preserved 
such  friendly  feelings. 

Perhaps  a  repetition  of  parts  of  the  conversations, 
as  far  as  I  can  recall  them,  that  occurred  between 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  pissengers,  may 
not  be  an  imsuitable  finale  to  my  Soutliem  ex- 
periences. 

Colonel  or  General  Corcoran  was  being  upheld  by 
a  Northern  gentleman,  and  was  represented  to  have 
been  imprisoned  in  fbe  "  Tombs,"  and  to  have  been 
kept  "  over  a  dead-house  " — no  such  places  existing 
in  the  South,  that  I  ever  heanl  of 

An  English  gentleman  who  lind  not  long  since  left 
the  South,  took  up  the  subject,  and  warmly  exclaimed, 
"  I  was  in  Kichmoud  while  Colonel  Corcoran  was 
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jned  there,  saw  many  pefsona  who  visited  his 
prisoQ,  and  know  that  this  Btatcruent  ia  entirely  fiUae, 
and  that  until  his  cosdition  was  changed,  &s  a  means 
of  warning  to  tlie  Federal  Grovernment  that  it  should, 
by  undue  violence  to  Southern  prisoners,  be  held 
reepousililc  for  his  life,  he  was  treated  as  a  gentleman 
and  prisoner  of  war,  and  amply  furnished  with  what- 
'  «rer  comforta  Richmond  itstdf  afforded. 

A  Southerner  added,  "  These  things  are  written  in 
order  to  deepen  the  hatred  and  stimulate  the  revenge 
with  which  the  war  is  now  being  t-arried  on." 

"  If  the  Union  party  in  the  North  are  firm  in  pro- 
pdaimiug  *  Death  rather  than  dismemberment,'  the 
Soutbemers  are  much  more  determined  in  saying 
'  ExtermiuatioQ  rather  than  submission,' "  eaid  a  gen- 
tleman from  New  Orleans. 

The  former  replied,  "And  as  to  union,  it  is  not 
power  we  crave,  but  peace.  It  is  to  escape  the  con- 
tact of  '  Yankees '  altogether,  under  any  and  every 
circumstance ;  and  if  President  Davis  were  appointed 
Military  Dictator,  King,  or  even  Emperor  of  the 
North,  I  firmly  believe  he  would  decline  the  privilege 
of  ruling  Yankee  subjects." 

"  The  Yankees  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  South;  and  one  object  is  to  lore 
away  the  negro  labourers  in  order  more  easily  to 
'  starve  their  masters  into  submission,' "  rejoined  the 
Louisianian. 

"SUirve!  that's  the  old  story  again.  Can  they 
starve  us  in  such  a  country  as  ours?     Look  at 
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Virginia  and  Tennessee,  what  larfjo  wheat-growinfr 
States  they  are ;  they  would  supply  the  Engh'sh 
market  as  well  as  our  own,  so  soon  as  our  own  jwrts 
are  opened,  as  they  liave  already  done  through 
Nortlieni  ]U)rts  before  the  war.  There  will  he  no  hiek 
of '  broad  stufls '  wlien  ]H»ace  and  agricndture  go  hand 
in  hand,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  others.  There  is 
not  much  danger  of  our  starving ;  we  have  only  to 
plant  eom  instead  of  cotton." 

•^  Exactly  so,"  replied  the  gentleman  from  New 
Orleans ;  "  but  no  cotton  will  be  planted  if  there  is  no 
prospect  of  a  sale,  and  another  year  of  bloi^dshed, 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  hunumity,  will  en9U«»,  and 
another  year  of  suffering  for  your  English  factory 
hands." 

"Let  neutrality  display  iteclf  in  trading  with  all 
ports,  or  none,  and  then  the  war  would  soon  bo  over, 
— that's  wliat  I  think,"  said  the  Englishman  from 
the  South. 

"  But  we  should  not  permit  you  to  open  oiu*  ports : 
the  raising  of  the  blockade  would  be  followed  by 
war,"  said  the  Northern  gentleman ;  '*  and  what 
would  be  the  use  of  your  attempting  to  fight  us  ?  you 
would  only  get  whipped  again,  as  you  were  before." 

"  As  to  that,  it  wiis  our  blood  that  fought  your 
battles,"  retorted  John  Bull ;  "  the  States  were  in- 
habited by  people  of  different  mettle  then  than  tliey 
are  now.  You  have  too  much  on  your  hands  already, 
and  arc  going  headlong  to  min.  Rccogin'tion  of  the 
South  Wduld  bo  more  likely  to  bring  your  Go»em- 
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ment  to  its  aenses,  with  so  large  an  anti-war  party 
alrefidy  rampant ;  and  yon  find  it  too  bard  a  matter 
to  raiiie  men  and  furnish  artillery  to  conquer  tlie 
Sonth  to  attempt  thp  conquest  of  England  or  C«- 
mida  either;  and  what  would  yoa  do  between  all 
three?" 

"  Eicnse  me,  sir,"  said  the  Yankee,  "  yon  nnder- 
rate  our  power ;  we  hare  had  upwards  of  a  million 
ID  the  field,  and  don't  misa  our  men.  We  gliall  now 
laiae  600,iXK)  moFe,  and  as  many  more  to  back  them 
when  they  are  gooa" 

yChat  a  wholesale  extermination  way  of  talkiag, 
and  how  horrible  that  sounded !  though  it  was  but 
too  true,  as  I  had  eeen  bo  lately,  and  where  their 
armies  were  composed  chiefly  of  foreigners  j  but  I 
could  not  help  wishing  that  they  did  misa  their  men 
much  more,  and  realized  the  horrors  of  the  war  they 
were  waging,  which  perhaps  would  have  induced  them 
^  to  put  an  end  to  it  without  such  leckleas  sacrifice  of 
Uf&  Tet  I  liad  heard  the  Northern  people  declare 
(among  themselves)  that  the  factories  were  losing 
their  best  bauds ;  and  out  west,  that  the  fanners 
offered  three  dollars  a  day  for  labourers. 

Another  day  they  were  talking  of  slaverj',  and  the 
Yankee  gentleman  was  speaking  of  the  ^uthemeis 
learing  their  negroes  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
while  they  made  good  their  own  escape. 

My  fellow-oountryman  again  took  np  the  cudgel^ 
and  spoke  of  the  sacrifice  the  owners  were  obliged  to 
make  when  they  had  fled,  with  the   Federal  gun- 
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boats  firing  on  tliera.  He  aakl  one  lady  had  in- 
formed him  that  she  had  aavnd  three  negroes  out  of 
two  hundred.  Another  hud  brought  away  one  out  of 
fifty,  and  so  on.  And  these  were  cjirried  away  in 
preference  to  clothing,  jewellery,  or  other  valuables, 
which  woidd  have  occupied  less  space,  less  care,  and 
required  no  food  and  lotlging.  Valuables  of  all  de- 
scription were  left  to  the  enemy. 

An  English  lady  observed,  *'If  the   helpless  and 

^^old  ones  were  left  behind,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 

^Bit  was  a  sad  eonsequence  of  the  invasion,  and  not  the 

^fcneglect  of  owners." 

V     I  thought  of  sable  Jane  in  Florida. 

W  "  The  negro  slaves  are  better  off  than  our  paupers," 
said  the  Englishman,  "under  ordinary  times,  but 
now  are  in  a  more  enviable  condition  in  every  way, 
as  they  know  not  the  want  of  food  or  clothing,  while 
the  state  of  our  starving  |»oor  is  only  one  of  the  fright- 
ful consequences  of  the  war." 

It  did  seem  as  if  the  whole  world  were  being 
brought  into  trouble  through  the  negroes,  who,  after 
all,  were  requiring  so  little  sympathy. 

Much  as  I  had  hesitated  in  going  to  the  South, 
through  a  dread  of  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  the 
slaves,  not  once  bad  I  seen  serious  reason  for  pitying 
them.  I  had  knowii  them  in  bouses  and  in  fields, 
domestic  servants  and  "  plantation  hands ;"  had  come 
upon  them  nnexjKjctedly  and  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
their  labour ;  and  in  the  two  years  and  a  half  between 
six  of  the  skve  States,  exclusive  of  Maryland,  I  had 


nerer  seen  tior  heard  of  corporeal  piiukhmeDt,  es- 
cjeptiiig  sach  as  Las  been  montioueil  in  thisa  pages. 

Yet,  nPiKler,  English  reader,  do  not  for  a  moment 
8up[H»si5  that  your  coiintrywornftn  approves  of  slave-rj", 
though  ehe  has  been  Teiy  careful  to  relate  the  exact 
truth,  leaving  it  to  others  to  decide,  bow  far  it  is  just 
to  denouuce  a  people,  who  preserve  an  in^tution  en- 
tailed ujioti  them  by  our  own  ancestors. 

One  ha4i  no  right  to  expect  perfection  in  the  Sontli- 
emers  more  than  in  any  other  people,  bnt  they  are  now 
known  to  be  a  nation  worthy  of  the  world's  esteem : 
and  the  Author  who  has  observed  them,  and  their 
country  struggling  in  its  infant  nationality  amidst 
such  cruel  obstacles  and  injustice,  will  feel  that  she 
has  not  writtf'n  in  vain,  if  those,  who  have  not  before 
BO  thought  of  them,  should  be  induced,  throng 
these  imperfect  pages,  to  regard  with  more  leniency 
and  justice  the  people  of  the 
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